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PREFACE 

The following report on The Fishes of North Carolina has been prepared 
to meet the numerous inquiries that are constantly being received by the Geo- 
logical and Economic Survey concerning the fishes found in the different waters 
of the State. It has been the desire of the State Geologist to aw^aken an in- 
creased interest in the local fishes, and to give to the people of North Carolina 
and to others a more accurate knowledge of the abundance, distribution, habits, 
migrations, spawning, food value, etc., of the fishes, in the belief that such 
knowledge will lead to a fuller realization of the economic importance of the 
fishery resources of the State. It is desirable also that there be created a deeper 
interest in the welfare of both fishes and fishermen, and a better understanding 
of the condition and needs of the fishing industry, with a view to placing this 
important branch on a permanent basis and making it yield an increasing 
revenue to both State and people. 

In this report there is an account of every fish that has been ascertained to 
inhabit the fresh, brackish, or saft waters of North Carolina. All local names 
by which the fishes are known are recorded, and diagnostic descriptions are 
given that are often based on local specimens. Colored plates or text cuts 
representing a very large number of the species have been provided. While 
the chief aim in preparing the report has been to make it of practical usefulness 
to the fishing interests, the scientific aspects of the subject have not been neg- 
lected, and the work will be found to have a value to ichthyologists and to 
zoologists in general. 

The report is particularly useful in that it affords a means of identifying , 
any fish that may be taken in State waters. The artificial keys are based on 
external characters that commercial fishermen and anglers may readily appre- 
ciate; and the copious index of common names gives a further clue to all the 
species whose size makes them objects of capture. 

In the preparation of this work the assistance and knowledge of many 
local people have been availed of, and to these Dr. Smith makes acknowledg- 
ment in his introduction and text. 

It is hoped that this volume will be the means of creating such an interest 
in the fisheries that suitable laws for their protection may be enacted as needed, 
and that the State officers charged with the administration of the fisheries 
may have the sympathy and cooperation of all citizens. 

Joseph Hyde Pratt, 

State Geologist. 
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THE FISHES OF NORTH CAROLINA 



• By HUGH M. SMITH, 
Deputy U. S. Commissioner of Fisheries. 



INTRODUCTION. 

At the request of Professor J. A. Holmes, former director of the North Caro- 
lina Geological and Economic Survey, the writer several years ago undertook the 
preparation of a report which would serve as a popular guide to the fishes of 
North Carolina. 

While it has been possible to devote to the preparation of this report only 
such time as the writer could utilize outside of his regular duties, the task has 
been made easier by the attitude of the Honorable George M. Bowers, U. S. 
Commissioner of Fisheries, who has not only given the work his entire approval 
but has provided many special facilities, in the belief that an increased knowl- 
edge of and interest in the fishery resources and fisheries on the part of the peo- 
ple of North Carolina, and a more intimate acquaintance with the habits, migra- 
tions, spawning, growth and distribution of the local fishes, would greatly inure to 
the benefit of the state, and at the same time promote the usefulness of the bio- 
logical and hatching stations of the United States Bureau of Fisheries by creating 
an intelligent sympathy with the work. The writer therefore desires to express 
his special thanks to Commissioner Bowers for courtesies and assistance, which 
have likewise been extended indirectly but no less effectively to the State of 
North Carolina. 

Professor Holmes showed a very liberal spirit in planning for the scope, 
illustration, and publication of this report, and has placed the writer under 
great obligations, as has also Dr. Joseph Hyde Pratt, the present state geologist. 

It has been the special aim to make the report useful to all the fishing inter- 
ests of the state. To this end, no essential technical considerations have been 
slighted, but scientific treatment has been adapted to the needs of fishermen and 
others who have had no opportunity to study ichthyology; and it is hoped and 
believed that laymen generally will be able to make use of the work in the identi- 
fication of species. 

While the very considerable amount of literature relating to the fishes and 
fisheries of North Carolina has been freely utilized in the preparation of this 
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report, the latter is not without much new and original matter which has been 
supplied by the author and by many associates and correspondents. 

In the preparation of this report, the author has had the generous assistance 
and advice of associates in the Bureau of Fisheries,-particularly Dr. Barton W. 
Evermann, assistant in charge of scientific inquiry; Dr. W. C. Kendall, Mr. E. L. 
Goldsborough and Mr. T. E. B. Pope, scientific assistants; Mr. S. G. Worth, 
superintendent of the Edenton station; Dr. Caswell Grave, late director of the 
Beaufort laboratory; Dr. Robert E. Coker, late custodian of the laboratory; and 
Mr. H. D. Aller, present custodian. 

The Bureau of Fisheries has permitted free access to the collections and 
records of the Beaufort laboratory; this material has been invaluable, and- has 
contributed more than anything else to the knowledge of the salt-water fishes of 
the state. The Bureau has also permitted the copying of many of the cuts of 
fishes, the use of photographs illustrating the fisheries, and the compilation of 
special statistics of the North Carolina fishing industry. 

Special acknowledgments are due to Dr. Coker for much detailed informa- 
tion regarding the abundance, habits, and conunercial importance of the fishes 
of Beaufort and vicinity. 

To Dr. Kendall the writer is under obligations for the use of his manuscript 
notes on fishes of various parts of the North Carolina coast, and for material 
assistance in studying several collections of small fishes received from the Beau- 
fort laboratory and othei sources. 

The material for the historical and descriptive account of fish culture in 
North Carolina has been furnished by Mr. S. G. Worth, who, as former fish com- 
missioner of North Carolina and present superintendent of the government 
fish-cultural work in the state, is better qualified to discuss the subject than any 
other person. Mr. Worth has also supplied many interesting notes and speci- 
mens from the region of Beaufort and vicinity. 

The authorities of the National Museum have given access to the fish records 
and collections, and have permitted the making of many illustrations of fishes 
from cuts belonging to that institution. Mr. Barton A. Bean, of the department 
of fishes, has furnished every facility for the examination of the extensive series 
of fishes from North Carolina in the museum, and has also supplied data based on 
his own collections and observations. 

Mr. William P. Seal, of Delair, N. J., has supplied very useful information 
concerning the fishes of the Wilmington region, and has forwarded a number of 
specimens therefrom which represented species not previously known from the 
state. 

Dr. Theodore Gill, associate in zoology of the Smithsonian Institution, has 
given valuable advice and suggestions. 

Useful information, valuable specimens, and various courtesies and assist- 
ance have been received from local fishermen, fish dealers, fishery operators, and 
others in the State, their service extending over many years and being shown 
either directly to the author or to his associates at the Beaufort laboratory. 
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Among those to whom acknowledgments are due the following may be specially 
mentioned: 

Mr. William Arandel Morehead City. 

Mr. C. S. Brimley Raleigh. 

Mr. H. H. Brimley Raleigh. 

Dr. W. R. Capehart Avoca. 

Mr. Charles P. Dey Beaufort. 

Mr. A. V. Evans Manteo. 

Mr. Daniel G. Fowle Washington. 

Mr. Mason B. Gowdy Beaufort. 

Dr. E. W. Gudger Greensboro. 

Mr. Charles Hatsel Beaufort. 

Mr. George N. Ives New Bern. 

Mr. Joseph Lewis Beaufort. 

Mr. William A. Mace Beaufort. 

Mr. J. H. Potter Beaufort. 

Mr. A. B. Riggin Marshalburg. 

Mr. W. A. Sanders Wilmington. 

Mr. Allen Taylor Wit. 

Mr. R. W. Taylor Morehead City. 

Mr. C. S. Wallace Morehead City. 

Mr. Alonzo Thomas Beaufort. 

Prof. H. V. Wilson Chapel Hill. 

Mr. Frank Wood Edenton. 

Mr. W. N. Yopp Wilmington. 

Mr. A. H. Baldwin, the well-known fish artist, has made especially for this 
work a series of water-color drawings of some of the more important and char- 
acteristic fishes of the state. These drawings were based on living specimens 
and faithfully represent their colors; and in the accompanying plates made 
therefrom by Messrs. Hoen & Company the colors have been accurately repro- 
duced. 

THE WATERS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

THE THREE PHYSIOGRAPHIC SECTIONS OF THE STATE. 

The surface of North Carolina is naturally divisible into three great sections, 
or provinces, each with a peculiar character of waters and more or less sharply 
defined fish fauna. These sections are the coastal plain, the Piedmont plateau, 
and the Appalachian mountain regions. 

The coastal plain region begins at the seashore and extends inland for 120 
to 160 miles, embracing an area of about 25,000 square miles. A large part of the 
eastern portion of this region is very low, poorly drained, and hence covered with 
extensive swamps, the streams being sluggish and discolored by vegetable matter; 
the western part is more elevated, with a more irregular surface, is better drained, 
and the streams are more rapid. More than three-fifths of the region is wooded , 
the trees of the uplands being chiefly pines and those of the swamps deciduous. 
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The inner margin of the coastal plain region is determined by the so-called ''fall- 
line", characterized by the occurrence of falls or rapids in the streams. The 
rivers are more or less tortuous and their banks are mostly sandy, clayey, or 
loamy, the unstable character of the banks resulting in undermining, washing 
away of trees, and the frequent formation of new channels. 

The Piedmont plateau region extends from the ^'fall-line" to the moun- 
tains, and has an average width of 125 miles and an area of 20,000 square miles. 
The average elevation above the sea is 900 feet, the eastern half averaging about 
750 feet and the western half 1,200 feet. Forests, consisting of deciduous trees 
interspersed with the short-leaved pine, cover upwards of fifty per cent of the 
region. The geological formations, consisting of upturned belts of slates, granites, 
gneisses, etc., running parallel with the mountains, have resulted in the develop- 
ment of cascades, rapids, and shoals, owing to the unequal erosion of the rocks 
of varying hardness. 

The Appalachian mountain region, which reaches from New York to Ala- 
bama, attains its greatest height in North Carolina. Here the mountainous area 
is an exceedingly rugged and irregular timbered tableland of some 6,0C0 square 
miles, which lies between the Blue Ridge Mountains on the southeast and the 
Great Smoky Mountains on the northwest, the tableland being crossed by numer- 
ous ridges which are separated by narrow valleys and deep-worn gorges. The 
average elevation is about 2,700 feet above the sea; there are many peaks over 
5,000 feet high and a number over 6,000 feet, the highest being Mount Mitchell. 
The Blue Ridge chain constitutes the divide between the waters of the Atlantic 
slope and those of the Mississippi basin. The mountain streams are cold, clear, 
and jswift, and possess a rare beauty." 

THE COASTAL REGION. 

The peculiar, not to say remarkable, character of the coastal section of 
North Carolina has much influence on the variety and abundance of the fish life 
and has favored the development of most extensive fisheries. Nearly the entire 
coast of the state is skirted by low, narrow, sandy islands and peninsulas, locally 
known as "banks", between which and the mainland there are numerous 
sounds, some of large size. The sounds communicate with the ocean either 
directly through narrow inlets or through other sounds; and many receive the 
drainage of important streams. The sounds in geographic order are Currituck, 
Albemarle, Roanoke, Croatan, Pamlico, Core, Bogue, Stump, Topsail, Middle, 
Masonboro, and Myrtle, and they constitute a series such as exists in no other 
state. 

Currituck Sound is the most northern. It is parallel with the coast, and 
extends from Virginia to the eastern end of Albemarle Sounds into which it 
discharges. Its length is 40 miles and its width 3 to 4 miles. The water is 
quite shallow, nowhere exceeding 9 or 10 feet, and is fresh except during periods 
of little r£unf all. Up to 1800 it communicated with the ocean by means of Caffey 
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Inlet and contained marine fishes, but since that time it has had no direct con- 
nections with the sea and is now inhabited by anadromous and fresh-water 
species. Black bass and white perch are very abundant, and striped bass and 
alewives enter it in large numbers. The region is visited by enormous flocks of 
water fowl, and is one of the n.ost noted hunting resorts on the Atlantic coast. 

Albemarle Sound is said to be the largest coastal body of fresh water in the 
world. Its extreme length from east to west is 60 miles and its maximum breadth 
is 15 miles, the average being 6 to 8 miles; its area is about 450 square miles. The 
water is normally quite fresh, but in dry weather it may become brackish or salt, 
especially at its eastern end. Formerly there was direct communication with the 
sea. The bottom is level, the depth is quite uniform, and strong tides or currents 
do not exist. Eight rivers enter the sound, 4 on the north, 2 on the west, and 2 
on the south. The Roanoke and Chowan, which flow into the extreme western 
end, are among the largest in the state; the others — the North, Pasquotank, 
Little, and Perquimans on the north, and the Scuppernong and Alligator on the 
south — are short, wide streams draining extensive low or swampy districts, the 
most important of these the celebrated Dismal Swamp, which lies partly in North 
Carolina and partly in Virginia. The sound, with its tributaries, is an exceed- 
ingly important spawning ground for shad, alewives, striped bass, and other 
migratory fishes, and also contains many other valuable species. Its fishery 
resources exceed those of any of the other sounds, and this fact, together with the 
facility with which all kinds of nets may be set and operated, makes its fisheries 
of great importance. 

Roanoke and Croatan sounds extend from the southern part of the eastern 
end of Albemarle Sound to Pamlico Sound, are parallel with the coast, and are 
separated by Roanoke Island. Roanoke Sound lies next to the ocean, is 8 miles 
long and 1.5 to 2 miles wide, and is quite shallow except in a narrow channel 
skirting the island. Croatan Sound has the same length as Roanoke Sound, but 
is 2 to 4 miles wide and much deeper; most of the drainage from Albemarle 
Sound passes through it. The combined area of these two sounds is about 75 
miles. These waters abound with anadromous and salt-water fishes, and sup- 
port valuable fisheries; and they are of special interest because they are the 
routes by which all fish bound into and out of Albemarle Sound must pass. 

Pamlico Sound is an imposing body of water, and, next to Long Island, is 
the largest sound on the Atlantic coast of the United States. Its length is 75 
miles and its width from 10 to 30 miles, the area being about 1,860 square miles. 
The general depth is 15 to 20 feet. The waters of Currituck, Albemarle, Croatan, 
and Roanoke sounds discharge into it, and on the south Core Sound commu- 
nicates with it. The long narrow strip of desolate sand with sparse vegetation 
which separates the sound from the sea is broken by Oregon, New, Loggerhead, 
Hatteras, and Ocracoke inlets. Two important rivers, the Pamlico and the 
Neuse, flow into the sound from the west, their mouths being broad estuaries; 
while several short, wide streams — the Pungo and Bay rivers — also enter the 
western part of the sound. 
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Pamlico Sound is bountifully provided with fishes and other water products, 
and supports very valuable fisheries, participated in by a large proportion of the 
male population. Besides being traversed by immense bodies of shad, alewives, 
striped bass, and other migratory fishes on their way to and from the fresh 
waters, Pamlico Sound is the resort of many important salt-water species, among 
which are the mullets, squeteagues, spot, croaker, drums, blue-fish, menhaden, 
sheepshead, and hog-fish. The anadromous fishes on their way to Albemarle 
Sound for the most part pass through New Inlet and to a less extent through 
Oregon and Hatteras inlets; while most of the fishes bound for the Neuse and 
Pamlico come from the ocean through Ocracoke and Hatteras inlets. 

Core Sound begins at the extreme southern part of Pamlico Sound and 
extends southwesterly to the vicinity of Beaufort, while Bogue Pound begins at 
the latter place and stretches westerly These two bodies of water are upwards 
of 60 miles long and 1 to 6 miles wide, and, with their tributaries, have an area of 
about 200 square miles. The water is quite shoal, rarely exceeding 10 feet and 
averaging only 4 to 5. Two broad expansions, with numerous arms, known as 
North and Newport rivers, occur at the intersection of the two sounds, and dis- 
charge through Beaufort Inlet; while White Oak River enters the extreme west- 
ern end of Bogue Sound and discharges through Bogue Inlet. The "banks" 
separating these sounds from the sea are very narrow and in places quite elevated, 
owing to the drifting of the sand. About midway a long narrow tongue projects 
southward, forming Cape Lookout, the '* bight" of which, on its western side, 
affords a fine harbor for small craft and constitutes a great natural fish trap. 
The waters of this section abound with the characteristic salt-water fishes of the 
state, and are particularly noted for the immense quantities of mullet, squeteague, 
spot, croaker, whiting, drum, blue-fish, Spanish mackerel, menhaden, etc., which 
visit them; several of these species are here taken in greater numbers than any- 
where else. 

To the southward of Bogue Inlet, the coast is fringed with numerous small, 
shallow sounds into or through some of which streams of considerable volume 
discharge; the chief of these are Stump Sound, entered by New River and com- 
municating with the ocean through New River Inlet; Topsail, Middle, Masonboro, 
and Myrtle sounds, all to northward of the Cape Fear River. 

North Carolina is singularly deficient in lakes, and all those whose size 
entitles them to mention in this connection are in the coastal plain region and for 
the most part lie in groups. The most noteworthy group is in the broad penin- 
sula lying between Albemarle Sound and Pamlico Sound and River, and includes 
Mattamuskeet, Phelps or Scuppernong, Alligator, and Pungo lakes. 

Mattamuskeet, the largest North Carolina lake, occupies a considerable part 
of Hyde county; its length is 14 miles and its greatest width 7 miles. The water 
is very shallow, being only 2K feet deep over a large part and having a maximum 
depth of 7 feet in the middle of the western end. In winter and early spring the 
lake is muddy and roily, owing to strong winds stirring the bottom and to the 
suspension of light soil and vegetable matter brought from the swamps and farm 
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lands; but in summer the water is generally clear, with a brownish color, and is 
what is known as '* juniper water". The bottom is mostly of fine sand mixed 
with mud, and is fairly hard. This section was at one time inhabited by a tribe 
of Indians, and the lake has received the tribal name of Mattamuskeet. The 
Indian tradition as to the origin of the lake — which is the popular one to-day — is 
that it was due to a fire which burned many months, affecting a far larger area 
than is now covered by the lake. In support of this theory the people point out 
blackened and water-worn cypress stumps everywhere abundant near the shores 
and argue that the surrounding territory, being swampy and peaty and covered 
with cypress trees, is even now liable to have just such another fire. Prof. 
Holmes, however, states that this tradition is untenable and that Mattamuskeet, 
like others with the same story of origin — Lake Drummond, in the Dismal Swamp, 
for instance — is a natural lake. The northern and western shores are swampy 
and marshy, while on the south and east there are extensive farms, generally dry 
and very fertile. Cypress and willow trees form an almost continuous border 
around the lake and grow out into it. The lake is fed by drainage from swamps 
and farms, and discharges into Alligator River and Yeosocking Bay through 
canals. 

The lake supports but little sport fishing and no market fishing, although 
considerable quantities of fish are taken for local consumption with rod and line 
and gill net. While the variety of food-fishes found in the lake is rather small, 
it embraces a number of first-class species. The most highly prized and the 
most important from a local standpoint is the white perch, which is exceedingly 
abundant, reaches a large size, and occurs everywhere in the lake and drainage 
ditches. The yellow perch, locally called "redfin", is also abundant, but less so 
than formerly. The blue bream is very common and ranks next to the white 
perch in popular estimation. The large-mouth black bass, having the local names 
of "chub" and "Welshman", is present in considerable numbers. The pike 
(Esox reticulatii>8) attains a large size and is numerous, and the pickerel (Esox 
americanus) , called " jack ", also occurs. Cat-fishes and eels are abundant. The 
latter are not much used, although at one time a religious sect called "The 
Sanctified" made a business of catching eels in the lake and shipping them north. 
Other fishes inhabiting this interesting lake are the pumpkin-seed and several 
other sun-fishes, the roach or dace, the carp, the dog-fish or grindle, the hog- 
choker, and various minnows. 

The remaining lakes of this group have a combined area less than half of 
that of Lake Mattamuskeet. They are similar to the latter in their physical 
characters and, so far as known, in their fish life. Phelps, the largest, is the 
source of Scuppernong River. 

On the peninsula south of Neuse River, in Craven and Jones counties, there 
is a compact group of 5 lakes known as Great, Long, Ellis, Catfish, and Little 
lakes. The first is largest, being 5 miles long and 3 miles wide, with a maximum 
depth of 10 to 12 feet. Ellis Lake is nearly 2 miles in diameter, but averages 
less than 2 feet in depth. These waters, which are connected with the Neuse 
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and White Oak rivers, contain cat-fishes, minnows, pikes, perches, sun-fishes, 
and basses. The large-mouth black bass abounds, and reaches a weight of 7 to 8 
pounds. 

The only other lakes worthy of mention are Black and Bartrams, lying 
between South and Cape Fear rivfers, in Bladen county; and Waccamaw, on one 
of the branches of Waccamaw River in Columbia County. 

In addition to the admirable facilities for fishing afforded by the smooth, 
sandy outer beaches, there are important offshore fishing grounds along the 
entire coast of North Carolina. Among the species thus taken are blue-fish, 
especially north of Cape Hatteras in winter; menhaden, of which immense bodies 
occur and are sought by steam and sail vessels, some belonging in the state and 
some coming from points far to the north; and various bottom fishes, inhabiting 
the submerged banks and caught chiefly with lines, among which are cod, sea 
bass, grunts, and pig-fish. The most celebrated and most exploited of the off- 
shore grounds are the "black-fish" banks lying off the Cape Fear River. 

THE RIVERS OF THE ATLANTIC COAST.* 

The rivers of North Carolina which drain into the Atlantic include some of 
the finest streams on the eastern seaboard of the United States. The principal 
ones rise on the slopes of the Blue Ridge, flow across the Piedmont plateau region 
and then traverse the wide coastal plain region, where they discharge, mostly 
through wide estuaries, after pursuing a generally southeasterly course. The 
rivers that merit separate mention are the Chowan, the Roanoke, the Tar, the 
Neuse, the Cape Fear, the Yadkin, and the Catawba. 

The Chowan River rises in southeastern Virginia, flows through a wooded 
swampy region, and enters the western end of Albemarle Sound. The chief 
tributary is the Blackwater, in Virginia. That part of the Chowan which is in 
North Carolina in about 50 miles long, and in the lower 20 miles of its course 
is very broad and shallow. The Chowan is one of the most important streams in 
the state for shad, alewives, and other migratory fishes, while black bass, crappy, 
sun-fishes, yellow perch, pike, suckers, and cat-fish are among the permanent 
inhabitants. The discoloration of the water by the decomposition of vegetable 
matter in the cypress Swamps is (juite marked and is generally regarded as 
affecting the run of shad and alewives, which are attracted thereby. 

The Roanoke River is one of the longest streams of North Carolina. Its 
headwaters flow from the slopes of the Alleghany Mountains in southeastern 
Virginia, and it is formed by the union of the Dan and Staunton rivers in Mc cklen- 
burg County, Virginia. The Dan rises in Virginia near Buffalo Knob in Patrick 
County, enters North Carolina, reenters Virginia, returns to North Carolina, and 
then enters Virginia again and joins the Staunton. After pursuing a very tortu- 
ous course in a southeasterly direction, the Roanoke debouches into the extreme 

♦For a very full account of the water courses of North Carolina, reference is made to Bulletin No. 8 of the 
North Carolina Geological Survey, comprising "Papers on the Water Power of North Carolina," by George F. 
Swain. J. A. Holmes and £. W. Myers. Raleigh, 1899. 
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western end of Albemarle Sound by several narrow mouths adjacent to the 
mouth of the Chowan. The Dan is upwards of 400 miles long, and the area 
drained by the two streams is about 5,600 square miles. The "fall-line" occurs 
between Weldon and Gaston, the falls extending for about ten miles with a 
descent of 84 feet. Above Weldon, which is about 130 miles above the mouth, 
the bed of the river is usually composed of solid rock, but sometimes of gravel 
and sand, and sometimes of clay, with banks of variable height and structure; 
the width of the stream is considerable, and islands and exposed rocks are numer- 
ous. Below Weldon the river's bed is generally sandy, with a few ledges, and 
is comparatively narrow. The stream is subject to violent freshets, and has 
risen as much as 50 feet at Weldon. For about half the distance from Weldon to 
the mouth the ordinary rise is 10 to 30 feet, gradually diminishing toward the 
mouth, where it is only about 2 or 3 feet. 

The Roanoke carries out into the southern half of Albemarle Sound an 
immense volume of muddy water of a yellowish color, which is often seen 40 
miles from its mouth, contrasting very strongly with the clear dark water brought 
down by the Chowan. It appears that striped bass, white perch, and sturgeon 
prefer this kind of water and can always be taken there in greater numbers than 
on the northern side of the sound, where shad and alewives always occur more 
abundantly. The fishermen have learned by experience that the larger run of 
striped bass is in the Roanoke and the larger run of shad is in the Chowan. The 
river is, in fact, one of the chief resorts of the striped bass and contains perhaps 
the most important spawning grounds for the species. Other species of which 
there is a numerous run in the lower Roanoke besides sturgeon, white perch, 
shad, and alewives, are suckers, hickory shad, and gizzard shad. The non- 
migratory species of greatest importance are cat-fishes, pikes, black bass, crappy 
and various other sun-fishes, yellow perch, and wall-eyed pike. The common 
flounder (Paralichthys) often ascends the river for several miles. The principal 
fishes of the upper waters are suckers, minnows, sun-fishes, and darters. 

The Tar River rises in Granville and Person counties. North Carolina, near 
the Virginia line, and, flowing in a generally southeasterly direction, terminates 
in a long arm of Pamlico Sound known as Pamlico River. The largest tribu- 
taries are Fishing Creek and Swift Creek. The river has an approximate length 
of 175 miles, and drains an area of nearly 3,000 square miles. The fall-line 
occurs at Rocky Mount, about 73 miles above the mouth. The stream is quite 
similar to the Roanoke; the bed is composed of sand, gravel, clay, mud, or rock, 
and the banks in the upper part of its course are comparatively high. At Rocky 
Mount a dam extends across the river from bank to bank, and constitutes a 
barrier impassable to fish. The Pamlico River, which is about 37 miles long, is 
entered by the common migratory fishes of the state, and supports important net 
fishing; the same fishes continue up the Tar River until stopped by the dam 
mentioned. The resident fishes of the Tar River are similar to those of the 
Roanoke on one side and the Neuse on the other, and comprise an abundance of 
cat-fishes, suckers, "tninnows, pike, sun-fishes, and darters, although the number 
of species is rather small. 
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The Neuse River begins in Wake County, North Carolina, and is formed by 
the junction of the Flat, Eno, and Little rivers, which rise in Orange and Person 
counties. After pursuing a winding but generally southeasterly course of more 
than 300 miles, it enters the extreme southwestern end of Pamlico Sound, the 
lower forty miles being a very broad and fine estuary. The important tribu- 
taries of the Neuse are Trent River, joining the main stream at New Bern and 
being altogether the largest branch; Contentnea Creek, which joins the river 30 
miles above Trent and is about 140 miles long; and Little River, which is about 
100 miles long and enters the Neuse from the north near Goldsboro. The drain- 
age area of the Neuse and its tributaries is 5,300 square miles, and the stream, its 
bed, and its banks, resemble the Roanoke. The fall-line crosses the river near 
Smithfield, 190 miles above its mouth, but the first considerable falls met with in 
ascending the stream is at Millburnie, or Neuse Mills, 25 miles above Smithfield, 
where the descent is about 12 feet; the Falls of the Neuse, having a descent of 
18 feet, occur 13 miles north of Raleigh. 

The run of shad in the Neuse is larger than in any other North Carolina 
stream, and the fisheries are correspondingly important. The resident fishes are 
also numerous as to both species and individuals. The basin of the Neuse has 
been more systematically explored by ichthyologists and more kinds of fishes are 
recorded from it than any other river in the state. Among those who have col- 
lected and written on the fishes of the Neuse are Professors Cope, Jordan, Ever- 
mann. Meek, and Jenkins. About 60 species of permanent residents have been 
listed, and half a dozen species now regarded as valid were based on examples 
from this river; of the latter several have not as yet been met with elsewhere. 

The Cape Fear River is one of the longest of the streams wholly within the 
limits c f the state. It rises in the uplands to the northward of Greensboro only a 
short distance from the headwaters of the Roanoke, and enters the ocean at the 
cape which has the same name, after a course of over 200 miles. Its principal 
components are the Deep and the Haw rivers; near Wilmington it is joined by the 
North East Cape Fear and the South rivers. The upper waters of the Cape 
Fear for the most part flow through a soil of red clay, and are during most of the 
year discolored by a clayey sediment. The fall-line crosses the river about 27 
miles above Fayetteville, and Smileys Falls is the result. From Wilmington to 
the sea, a distance of 30 miles, this stream is quite wide, in places over a mile; 
and at its mouth it is 3 miles across. 

The area drained by the Cape Fear comprises upwards of 8,000 square 
miles. The annual rainfall in the basin, amounting to about 50 inches, is nearly 
equally divided between the four seasons, but notwithstanding this the flow is 
quite variable owing to peculiar conditions of the soil. Violent freshets some- 
times occur, and in the vicinity of Fayetteville the rise has amounted to 58 
feet. 

The lower Cape Fear basin is annually visited by the common migratory 
fishes of the region, but the run of shad, alewives, and striped bass is smaller than 
in some of the other streams of the state. The resident fishes are more closely 
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related to those of the adjacent South Carolina rivers than to those of the 
Neuse, and include a number not known from more eastern waters of the state. 
Among these are the flat-headed cat-fish, Ameiurus platycephaliiSy which is very 
abundant, and several minnows. The smaller tributaries of the lower course of 
the Cape Fear and extensive swampy tracts adjacent thereto now constitute 
the most promising field for the collector and will doubtless be found to contain 
a considerable number of species which there reach their northermost limit. 
Quite redfently this region has yielded half a dozen species not before known 
from the state, including Elassoma, CopelandeHus^ Heterandria, Chologaster, and 
Dormitator. 

The Yadkin, or Great Pedee, is a very large and important stream whose 
upper waters are in North Carolina and whose lower course is in South Carolina, 
Winyah Bay being its place of discharge. Its entire length is more than 400 
miles, and the area which it drains is about 17,000 square miles, of which more 
than half is in North Carolina. The headwaters come from the slopes of the Blue 
Ridge in Wilkes, Caldwell, and Watauga counties. After flowing nearly due 
east and receiving as tributaries from the north numerous rapid mountain 
streams, among which are Reddies, Fishers, Ararat, Roaring, and Mulberry 
rivers. Rock and Elk creeks, and Lewis and Stony forks, the Yadkin. bends 
abruptly and pursues a generally southward course. The principal North Caro- 
lina tributaries below the bend are the South Yadkin, Uharie, Rocky, and 
Little rivers^ and the Little Pedee, Lumber, and Waccamaw rivers, which rise in 
North Carolina but join the main stream in South Carolina. The Great Pedee 
crosses the fall-line near Cheraw, South Carolina. The upper waters resemble 
the Roanoke and Cape Fear; the slopes are steep, but the presence of heavy tim- 
ber makes the flow quite regular and reduces the violence of freshets. The river 
and its tributaries are for the most part discolored almost all the time by the red 
clays of the Piedmont region; and fish life is not abundant in that part of the 
stream within the state of North Carolina. While additional collecting will 
doubtless increase the number of species known from the Yadkin, at this time only 
about a score of fishes have been recorded, by Professor Cope in 1870 and by 
Professor Jordan in 1889. Perhaps the most characteristic feature of the fish 
fauna is the occurrence of a number of species of coarse-scaled suckers (Afox- 
ostoma)f which are of large size and exist in considerable abundance, running in 
spring from the main rivers into the tributaries to spawn. 

The Catawba and Broad rivers are the North Carolina tributaries of the 
Santee. The Catawba, known in South Carolina as the Wateree, rises in Mc- 
Dowell County, on the eastern slope of the Blue Ridge near Swannanoa Gap, and 
first flows eastward and then southward into South Carolina, where it unites with 
the Congaree to form the Santee. The Broad rises near the headwaters of the 
Catawba, and flows southeasterly into South Carolina, there joining the Saluda 
to form the Congaree. The Catawba is the largest and clearest of the branches 
of the Santee. Its course in North Carolina is 180 miles long; the headwaters are 
nearly 2,700 feet above the tide, and the descent within the state is about 2,150 
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feet, or an average of 12 feet per mile. The upper part of the river is enclosed 
between parallel mountain ranges which are heavily timbered; the lower part is 
in a fertile and populous valley 15 to 20 miles wide. The only tributary of 
importance is South Fork, which flows from the northwest and enters the river 
near the state line. The drainage basin of the Catawba in North Carolina is 
upward of 3,000 square miles. 

The Broad River lies entirely above the fall-line, and is quite similar to the 
upper Catawba, but with less descent. Its important tributaries in Ndrth Caro 
Una are the Green, First Broad, and Second Broad rivers, which, with the main 
stream, have a drainage of 1,400 square miles in the state. 

The various branches of the Santee have essentially the same fish life. The 
number of species known from the Catawba is relatively large, the principal groups 
being the suckers, minnows, and darters, all of which are abundant. Brook 
trout abound in the headwaters. 

THE RIVERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI DRAINAGE BASIN. 

The streams on the western slope of the Blue Ridge in North Carolina 
belong to two systems — the Kanawha and the Tennessee — which are respectively 
tributary to the Ohio and the Mississippi. While representing a comparatively 
small part of the fresh waters of North Carolina, these streams, have special inter- 
est because of their beauty, the picturesque mountain regions through which 
they flow, and the nature of their fish life. 

That part of the Kanawha River within the state of North Carolina is the 
headwaters, under the name of New River, which rises in Watauga, Ashe, and 
Alleghany counties, and soon passes out of the state into Grayson County, Vir- 
ginia. The principal branches are North and South forks and Little River, 
whose drainage area is between 700 and 800 square miles. The tributaries of the 
New River within North Carolina are rapid mountain streams running mostly 
through deep rocky gorges. 

The upper waters of the Tennessee River within the borders of North Carolina 
are the tributaries of the Holston River, the Hiawassee River, and the head- 
waters of the Tennessee proper. 

The branches of the Holston RiVer are the Watauga, the Toe or Doe, and the 
French Broad, the last sometimes considered an independent tributary of the 
Tennessee. The Watauga River takes its rise on the northern side of Grand- 
father Mountain and has a course of 30 miles within the state, cutting through a 
deep mountain gorge at the Tennessee state line; it drains about 160 square 
miles of mountain and cultivated lands in North Carolina, and is throughout a 
swift stream. The Toe River is formed by several branches arising in Mitchell 
and Yancey counties; the length of the main stream, until it breaks through the 
mountains and enters Tennessee, is about 75 miles, and it drains 640 square 
miles, mostly virgin forest. In Tennessee and also in the adjoining part of North 
Carolina, this stream is called the Nolechucky. The French Broad River 
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rises in numerous mountain springs in Transylvania, Henderson, Buncombe, and 
Madison counties, and has a length of 70 miles and a drainage area of 4,745 
square miles before it enters Tennessee. Its principal tributaries are Laurel, Ivy, 
Swannanoa, and Pigeon rivers, the last the most important; these and various 
creeks are nearly always cold and clear, and are among the most beautiful 
streams in North Carolina. The Pigeon River drains practically the whole of 
Haywood County, having a length of 60 miles and a drainage basin of 570 square 
miles. In the last 40 miles of its course in North Carolina it has a fall of 1,300 
feet; it breaks through the Great Smoky 'Mountains in a deep, wild, rocky gorge, 
and 25 miles further on joins the French Broad. 

The most extensive of the river basins west of the mountains in North 
Carolina is that of the Little Tennessee, which embraces all of the counties of 
Macon, Jackson, Graham, and Swain, an area of more than 1,800 square miles, 
of which nearly nine-tenths is forest-clad. The length of the main stream within 
the state is about 80 miles. The principal tributaries are the Cheowah, Tucka- 
seegee, and Nantahala rivers, all mountain streams with rapids and falls, some of 
the latter being high and beautiful. The Little Tennessee enters the main river. 

Flowing through Clay and Cherokee counties toward the northwest is the 
Hiawassee River, the most western of the important streams of North Carolina. 
This river, whose two most important tributaries are the Nottely and Valley 
rivers, has a drainage basin of more than 1,000 square miles before it leaves the 
state to join the main Tennessee River in Tennessee. This is a rapid mountain 
stream, at least 60 miles of which are within the limits of North Carolina; in 
places the river is 300 feet wide, but for the most part it is narrowly confined 
within steep, rocky banks. 

The fishes of these waters belong to a very different fauna from those inhab- 
iting the streams which drain into the Atlantic, and in fact are very dissimilar as 
to species. The anadromous fishes, which constitute the most characteristic 
feature of the streams east of the mountains, are entirely absent from these waters, 
while minnows and darters attain a great development. Of the fishes of the 
upper waters of New River nothing definite is known, as no collections have 
been made in that part of the basin within the state. The headwaters of the 
Watauga abound in trout and darters. The upper tributaries of the French 
Broad are among the finest and most beautiful trout streams in the entire Alle- 
ghany region, and are also well supplied with other food and game fishes, includ- 
ing pike, pike perch, rock bass, small-mouth black bass, spotted cat-fish, green 
cat-fish, and suckers, together with a host of minnows and darters. The streams 
west of the French Broad have been only very superficially examined with refer- 
ence to their fish life; while the fishes are doubtless quite similar to those of other 
tributaries of the Tennessee, it is quite possible that some undescribed species 
remain to be discovered and it is certain that a number of minor species will 
eventually be added to the state's fauna from those waters. 
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THE FISH FAUNA OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

The information regarding the fish life of North Carolina in the form of 
printed reports, m§,nuscripts, and collections which has been available to the 
author has been entirely adequate for the preparation of a complete annotated 
catalogue of the fishes of all parts of the state; and it may safely be assumed that 
but few species regularly inhabiting the state are unknown. North Carolina 
has received an exceptional amount of attention from ichthyologists, and both 
its fresh and its salt waters have been quite thoroughly examined with reference 
to their fish life. There remain only a few waters where further collecting would 
be likely to yield interesting results, and perhaps add to the number of species 
known from the state; these are the Hiawassee, Little Tennessee, Pigeon, New, and 
Dan rivers; the coastal region adjacent to the mouth of the Cape Fear; and the 
extensive lowlands stretching from the Cape Fear to the South Carolina border. 

Some of the best-known American zoologists and ichthyologists have studied 
the fishes of the state in the field, and have made reports based on their collec- 
tions and observations. Associated with our knowledge of the fish life of the 
state are the names of such prominent biologists as Spencer F. Baird, Edward D. 
Cope, Elliott Coues, G. Brown Goode, WiUiam Stimpson, Theodore Gill, David 
S. Jordan, Charles H. Gilbert, Tarleton H. Bean, Barton W. Evermann, W. K. 
Brooks, Henry V. Wilson, Oliver P. Jenkins, and Seth E. Meek. Many other 
persons well-known in fish culture, or in scientific or economic work connected 
with the fisheries, have also made North Carolina the scene of their operations or 
North Carolina fishes and fisheries the objects of their attention; among such 
have been Charles Hallock, Henry C. Yarrow, Marshall McDonald, R. Edward 
Earll, James W. Milner, Pierre L. Jouy, W. deC. Ravenel, Stephen G. Worth, 
Caswell Grave, Barton A. Bean, William C. Kendall, and Charles H. Bollman. 

The fresh-water fishes of North Carolina have been the subject of many 
investigations and reports, the most important of which are here mentioned. 
Various other reports which were of minor scope or in which North Carolina 
fishes are considered only incidentally are noted in the bibliography (page 419). 

During the fall of 1869, Professor Cope visited the basins of the Tennessee, 
Catawba, Yadkin, and Neuse,.and in 1870 published a report, based on his obser- 
vations and collections, entitled "A partial list of the fishes of the fresh waters of 
North Carolina", which appeared in the Proceedings of the American Philo- 
sophical Society, 1870. 

The streams of the Alleghany region of North Carolina were investigated in 
the summer of 1888 by Dr. Jordan, assisted by Professors Jenkins, Evermann, 
Meek, and Mr. Bollman, under the auspices of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, and 
extensive collections, comprising many new species, were made. The results of 
this work were embodied in a '* Report of explorations made during 1888 in the 
Alleghany region of Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennessee, and in Western 
Indiana, with an account of the fishes found in each of the river basins of those 
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regions" appearing in the Bulletin of the U. S. Fish Commission for 1888, the 
new forms having previously been described in the Proceedings of the U. S. 
National Museum for the same year. The North Carolina streams visited in the 
course of these explorations were the headwaters of the Pamlico, Neuse, Cape 
Fear, Great Pedee, Santee, and French Broad rivers. 

The fishes of the Albemarle Sound section were considered in a paper by the 
present writer, ** Notes on a collection of fishes from the Albemarle region of 
North Carolina", in the Bulletin of the U. S. Fish Commission for 1891. 

A paper dealing with "The fishes of the Neuse River basin", by Evermann 
and Cox, was published in the Bulletin of the U. S. Fish Commission for 1895; 
this paper, while based on a small collection made by the Messrs. Brimley near 
Raleigh, gives a complete list of the fishes recorded from the Neuse and cites 
all the published references to the fishes of that stream. 

The fishes of Lake Mattamuskeet were collected for the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries by Dr. John D. Milligan, of the steamer Fish-Hawk, in the winter of 
1899-1900, and a brief account thereof was published by thQ author in the 
Report of the U. S. Fish Commissioner for 1900. 

In 1903 Mr. Barton A. Bean published a "Notice of a collection of fishes 
made by H. H. Brimley in Cane River and Boilings Creek, North Carolina, 
with a description of a new species of Notropis (N. brimleyi) ", this section being 
one whose fishes were but little known. 

Various collections from the fresh waters of North Carolina have from time 
to time reached the U. S. National Museum and the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, and 
have been duly considered in the present connection. Collections of the National 
Museum on which no special reports have been published were made by J. W. 
Milner on Albemarle Sound, Neuse and Tar rivers in 1878; Spencer F. Baird at 
Wilmington in 1877; W. R. Capehart on Albemarle Sound in 1877 to 1881; 
Marshall McDonald on the Neuse and Cape Fear rivers in 1880; S. G. Worth on 
the Swannanoa River in 1880; P. L. Jouy on Richland Creek, tributary of the 
Big Pigeon River, in 1890; and W. P. Seal at Wilmington in 1899. Fresh-water 
fishes received by the Bureau of Fisheries have included small collections by 
W. C. Kendall in Albemarle Sound in 1897; by W. P. Seal in the vicinity of 
Wilmington in 1906; and by D. P. Cabe from Middle Creek, tributary of the 
Little Tennessee River in Macon County, in 1904, these being the only avaliable 
specimens from that part of the state. Still further information concerning the 
fresh-water fishes has been obtained from detailed manuscript notes of Dr. 
W. C. Kendall on the Albemarle region m April and May, 1897, and from 
numerous visits of the writer to various parts of the state, including the Dismal 
Swamp, Albemarle Sound, and Pasquotank, Chowan, Roanoke, Tar, and Neuse 
rivers. 

A good idea of the fish life of Lake Ellis and the adjacent lakes in Craven and 
Jones counties has been communicated by Mr. C. S. Brimley, who made obser- 
vations and collections in 1905 and 1906, the specimens being deposited in the 
State Museum. 
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The salt-water fishes of North Carolina are well known, chiefly as a result 
of observations and collections made at and in the vicinity of Beaufort. Beau- 
fort has long been a favorite place of resort for persons interested in ichthyology 
and other branches of zoology. Here, in the spring of 1860, Dr. Theodore Gill, 
in company with Dr. Wm. Stimpson, spent several weeks making collections of 
fishes and other marine animals; among the fishes then obtained were a labroid 
described as new under the name Halichceres grandisquamis but now regarded 
as identical with Halichceres bivittatus^ and Branchiodoma, not previously 
known from the United States coast. Here, in 1871-2, while stationed at Fort 
Macon, at the entrance to Beaufort Harbor, Drs. Coues and Yarrow gave atten- 
tion to the fish life, their observations being recorded by Yarrow in a paper, 
" Notes on the natural history of Fort Macon, N. C. and vicinity — No. 3, Fishes '', 
published in the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia 
for 1877. Here, in 1878, came Drs. Jordan and Gilbert, with assistants, to make 
collections of fishes, which were described in ''Notes on the fishes of Beaufort 
Harbor'', in the Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum for 1878, in which 
paper are included also the species listed by Yarrow. Here again, in the sum- 
mer of 1885, Dr. Jenkins collected fishes of which a partial list was published in 
Johns Hopkins University Circular for October, 1885, and a full account, under 
the title "A list of the fishes of Beaufort harbor, N. C. '', in Studies from the Bio- 
logical Laboratory, Johns Hopkins University, vol. iv, 1887. Jenkins' collec- 
tion was made the basis of a short paper by Dr. Jordan, "Notes on fishes col- 
lected at Beaufort, N. C, with a revised list of the species known from that 
locality", in the Proceedings of the U. S. National Museum for 1886. 

By far the most complete collections and observations on the fishes of the 
Beaufort region have been made by assistants of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
since the establishment at Beaufort of the government biological laboratory in 
1899. The collections and records of the laboratory have been freely drawn on 
for information regarding numerous species, and the data furnished by Prof. H. 
V. Wilson, Dr. Caswell Grave, Dr. R. E. Coker, and Mr. H. D. Aller while con- 
nected with the laboratory have been especially valuable. Prof. Wilson, in his 
paper on "Marine biology at Beaufort," published in The American Naturalist 
in 1900, gave a running list of the commoner fishes and made the following general 
statement in regard to the fish life of this section: 

The variety of fishes that may be taken in a short time in Beaufort harbor and the 
adjoining waters is so great as to make it evident that the number recorded for the region wiU 
be greatly increased when sj-^tematic collecting has been carried on for a few years. Some nine 
miles from Beaufort inlet the coast hne makes a sharp, right-angled bend, with Cape Lookout 
at the angle. From the end of the cape a narrow line of shoals extends much farther out. The 
cape anaita submerged continuation form a wall, as it were, reaching seaward for fifteen 
miles. Cape Lookout itself is so shaped as to embrace a bay, a quiet and beautiful sheet of 
water, LooKout Bight. The coast configuration thiu? fonus a remarkable natural trap into 
which fish, migrating northwards, fall. It is doubtful whether a better place can be found any- 
where on our coast for the carrying out of observations on oceanic species and on bay and river 
species during the oceanic penod of their life. The seining that has been carried on at Cape 
Lookout has been extremely interesting and successful, both as regards the variety of forms and 
the number of individuals tciken. 
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Among the sources of information should be mentioned a number of early 
general works on North Carolii\a in which the fishes receive more or less attention; 
these works are chiefly valuable for the historical insight they afford as to the 
knowledge of the fish fauna in the latter part of the seventeenth century and the 
first half of the eighteenth century. "Carolina; or a description of the present 
state of that country'*, by Thomas Ash, published in London in 1682, makes 
brief mention of the fishes (including salmon, trouts, and bass). The best of 
the early works was that of John Lawson, surveyor-general of North Carolina, 
entitled "A new voyage to Carolina; containing the exact description and 
natural history of that country'', etc., published in London in 1709. It con- 
tains many quaint and interesting notes, and has been hereinafter quoted in the 
accounts of a number of species. This was followed by " The natural history of 
North Carolina" of John Brickell, M. D., printed in Dublin in 1737, which is 
chiefly remarkable for its free plagiarism of Lawson's work. John Edward 
Holbrook's excellent "Ichthyology of South Carolina" contains a number of 
references to North Carolina. 

Among the general works on American fishes and fisheries in which North 
Carolina receives due consideration are "The Fisheries and Fishery Industries of 
the United States", by George Brown Goode and associates, 7 volumes (1884- 
1887); "American Game Fishes", by Goode (1887), with revised edition edited 
by Dr. Theodore Gill (1903); "Statistics of the Fisheries of the South Atlantic 
States", by Hugh M. Smith (1893), with illustrations and local names of all the 
important food fishes of the region; various other statistical papers published by 
the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries; "The Fishes and Fish-like Vertebrates of North 
and Middle America", by Jordan and Evermann, 4 volumes (1896-1900); and 
"American Food and Game Fishes", by Jordan and Evermann (1902). 

GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE FAUNA. 

While the fish life of North Carolina is not of a peculiar or distinctive type, 
and bears a close resemblance to that of the adjoining states, it nevertheless has 
some features of exceptional interest. 

The great variety in the topography of the state; the number, length, and 
volume of the streams; the remarkable coast-wise fringe of large, shallow sounds; 
and the long coast-line, have contributed to the development of a fish fauna rich 
in both species and individuals. Many species of fishes were first made known 
from North Carolina waters, and a considerable number of these have not been 
found elsewhere and will probably prove to be peculiar to this state. Other 
species here exist in greater abundance than in other states. Among the promi- 
nent features of the fish fauna are: 

(a) The abundance of certain anadromous fishes, whose numbers are 
scarcely surpassed in any other waters, the chief of these being the shad, the 
alewives, and the striped bass. 

(b) The variety and abundance of suckers, minnows, and sun-fishes in the 
fresh waters generally and of darters in the headwaters of the streams on both 
sides of the Alleghanies. 
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(c) The occurrence in the sounds and along the outer shores of immense 
schools of mullet, s^ueteague, menhaden, blue-fish, croaker, spot, pig-fiish, pin- 
fish, and other food fishes. 

(d) The extension to the North Carolina coast of many species which are 
characteristic of the West Indies or Florida. 

(e) A few species of the Atlantic coast reach their southern limit in North 
Carolina (such as the cod and tautog) or do not occur in noteworthy numbers 
further south (such as the white perch and striped bass). 

The number of species of fishes known from North Carolina waters and 
herein described is 34 5, excluding several introduced species which have become 
more or less established. The native fishes belong in 99 families and 215 gen- 
era, giving an average of 3.5 species per family and 1.6 species per genus. The 
twelve largest families, which contain 184 species and 89 genera, are as follows: 

Cat-fishes 12 species in 4 genera. 

Suckera 18 " " 5 " 

Minnows 36 " " 9 " 

KiUi-fishes 9 " "5 " 

Mackerels 8 " " 6 " 

Carangids 17 " " 8 " 

Sun-fishes 17 " "10 " 

Perches 24 " "12 " 

Sea basses 11 " "7 " 

Sparids 7 " " 6 " 

Drums -.14 " "10 " 

Floundera 11 " " 7 " 

Among the genera containing a noteworthy number of species are Moxos- 
toma (suckers) with 13 species, Notropis (minnows) with 22 species, Hybopsis 
(minnows) with 6 species, and Etheostoma (darters) with 7 species. 

Classifying the fishes of the state according to whether they are (1) marine 
or brackish water species, (2) fresh-water species, or (3) anadromous or cata- 
dromous species, it appears that 239 belong in the first class, 125 in the second, 
and 11 in the third. 

Of the fresh-water fishes, the largest number inhabit the waters of the 
Atlantic slope; a comparatively small percentage are confined to the western 
slope of the Alleghanies; while a few inhabit both regions. The distribution of 
the fresh-water fishes (including the migratory ones) may be thus summarized: 

Species peculiar to waters of Atlantic slope 85 

Species peculiar to waters of Mississippi basin 36 

Species found in both regions 15 

FISHES FIRST DESCRIBED FROM NORTH CAROLINA WATERS. 

Twenty-nine species of fishes have been brised on specimens collected in 
North Carolina, m addition to a large number described by Lmnaeus and other 
early ichthyologists from "Carolina", which in most cr.ses, however, meant 
South Carolina. On the following page are given the species first described from 
the state and now recognized as valid. 
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Fishes First Described from North Carolina Waters. 



1 
PRESEI^T ' 

IDENTIFICATION. 


ORIOINALNAME. 


1 

TYPE LOCALITY. ' 


DESCUIBER and 
YEAR. 


SlLURID^: 








Schilbeodes furiosus 


Noturus furiosus 


Neuse River 


Jordan & Meek, 


CATOSTOMIDiE: 






1889 


Moxostoma papillosum 


Ptychostomus papillosus 


Catawba and Yad- 




1 




kin rivers 


Cope, 1870 


Moxostoma collapsum 


Ptychostoiims collapsus 


Neuse, Yadkin and 








Catawba rivers 


Cope, 1870 


Moxostoma pidiense 


Ptychostomus pidiensis 


Yadkin River 


Cope, 1870 


Moxostoma coregonus 


Ptychostomus coregonus 


Catawba and Yad- 








kin rivers 


Cope, 1870 


Moxostoma album 


Ptychostomus albus 


Catawba River 


Cope, 1870 


Moxostoma thalassinum 


Ptychostomus thalassinus Yadkin River 


Cope, 1870 


Moxostoma robustum 


Ptychostomus robustus Yadkin River 


Cope, 1870 


Moxostoma crassilabre 


Ptychostonms crassilabris Yadkin River 


Cope, 1870 


Moxostoma conus 


Ptychostomus conus 


Yadkin River 


Cope, 1870 


Moxostoma rupiscartes 


Moxostoma rupiscartes 


Catawba River 


Jordan & Jenkins, 


CrpRiNiDiE: 






1889 


Notropis pyrrhomelas 


Photogenis pyrrhomelas 


Catawba River 


Cope, 1870 


Notropis niveus 


Hybopsis niveus 


Catawba River 


Cope, 1870 


Notropis chlorocephalus 


Hybopsis chlorocephalus Catawba River 


Cope, 1870 


Notropis brimleyi 


Notropis brimleyi 


Cane River 


Bean, 1903 


Notropis chili ticus 


Hybopsis chiliticus 


Yadkin River 


Cope; 1870 


Notropis altipinnis 


Albumellus altipinnis 


Yadkin River 


Cope, 1870 


Notropis umbratilis 




1 




matutinus 


Albumellus matutinus 


Neuse River 


Cope, 1870 


Hybopsis labrosus 


Ceratichthys labrosus 


Catawba River 


Cope, 1870 


Hybopsis hysinotus 


Ceratichthys hysinotus 


Catawba River 


Cope, 1870 


Pceciliid/b: 








Fundulus rathbuni 


Fundulus rathbuni 


Cape Fear River 


Jordan & Meek, 


ExocosTiDiU: 






1889 


Cypselurufl lutkeni 


Exocoetus lutkeni j Beaufort 


Jordan & Ever- 


pERCIDiE: 






mann, 1896 


Boleosoma maculaticeps 


Boleosoma maculaticeps | Catawba River 


Cope, 1870 


Etheostoma rufilineatum 


Poecilichthys rufilineat- | French Broad 






um 


River 


Cope, 1870 


Etheostoma swannanoa 


Etheostoma swannanoa 


Swannanoa River 


Jordan & Ever- 
mann, 1889 


Etheostoma \nilneratum 


Poelichthys vulneratus 


French Broad 








River 


Cope, 1870 


loa vitrea 


Poecilichthys vitreus 


Neuse River 


Cope, 1870 


TRioLrDiU: 








Prionotus scitulus 


Prionotus scitulus 


Beaufort 


Jordan & Gilbert, 


GOBIIDiR: 




# 


1882 


Microgobiufl hoknesi 


Microgobius holmesi 


Beaufort 


Smith, 1907 
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In the foregoing table the species are arranged systematically under the 
names herein used; there are also shown the name under which each species was 
first described, the type locality, the person by whom named, and the date 
when the species was established. 

Of the species here listed, 21 were described by Professor Cope, the pioneer 
ichthyologist of North Carolina and the most voluminous writer on North Caro- 
lina fishes; many of Cope's species have not been met with by other collectors 
and are therefore known only from Cope's descriptions and types. 



FISHES FOUND ONLY IN NORTH CAROLINA. 



Of the fishes originally described from North Carolina, the following 18 
have as yet been found in no other state, although it is likely that in time some 
of both the fresh-water and salt-water species will be noted in other states. 



Schilbeodes furiosus (Jordan & Meek). 
Moxostoma coUapsum (Cope). 
Moxostoma pidiense (Cope). 
Moxostoma coregonus (Cope). 
Moxostoma album (Cope). 
Moxostoma thalassinum (Cope) . 
Moxostoma robustum (Cope). 
Moxostoma crassilabre (Cope). 
Moxostoma conus (Cope). 



Notropis brimleyi Bean. 

Notropis chili ticus (Cope). 

Notropis altipinnis (Cope) . 

Notropis umbratilis matutinus (Cope). 

Fundulus rathbuni Jordan <& Meek. 

Cypselurus lutkeni (Jordan & Evermann). 

Boleosoma maculaticeps Cope. 

Ethcostoma swannanoa Jordan <& Evermann. 

Microgobius holmesi Smith. 



FISHES NOT PREVIOUSLY RECORDED FROM NORTH CAROLINA WATERS. 



y 



In the inquiries and investigations on which the present work is based, 
there have been obtained records of numerous species of fishes which have not 
hitherto been noted as occurring in North Carolina in the very considerable 
ichthyologic Uterature of the state. Most of these species are marine, and most 
of them have been added to the local faima as a result of the collections at Beau- 
fort by the United States Bureau of Fisheries. The list, which includes 59 salt- 
water species and 10 fresh-water and anadromous species, is as follows: 



SaU-wacer Fishes: 

Hexanchus griseus 
Catulus uter 
Squatina squatina 
Rhinobatus lentiginosus 
Raia eglanteria 
Bascanichthys scuticaris 
Lycodontis ooellatus 
Anchovia mitchilli 
Chlorophthalmus chalybeius 
Hemirhamphus brasiliensis 
Auxis thazard 
Gymnosarda alleterata 
Sarda sarda 



Scomberomorus cavalla 
Istiophorus nigricans 
Tetrapturus albidus 
Oligoplites saurus 
Caranx ruber 
Trachinotus glaucus 
Trachinotus goodei 
Pscnes maculatus 
Epinepheliis striatus 
Mycteroperca venenosa 
Mycteroperca bonaci 
Diplectrum formosum 
Lobotes surinamensis 
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Salt-tDOter Fishes— Continued : 

Pseudopriacanthus alius 
Lutianus blackfordi 
Lutianus griseus 
Lutianus apodes 
Lutianus analis 
Otrynter caprinus . 
Calamus leucosteus 
Eucinostomus pseudogula 
Cynoscion nothus 
Larimus fasciatus 
Stellifer lanceolatus 
Eques acuminatus 
Laclmolaimus maximus 
Doratonotus megalepis 
Xyrichthys psittacus 
Sparisoma niphobles 
Chsetodon ocellatus 



Hepatus hepatus 
Hepatus bahianus 
Balistes carolinensis 
Ceratacanthus punctatus 
Lactophrys triqueter 
Spheroides spengleri 
Diodon hystrix 
Chilomycterus antillarum 
Mola mota 
Scorpaena plumieri 
Scorpaena brasilieiisis 
Microgobius holmesi 
Microgobius eulepis 
Gobiesox virgatulus 
Syacium papiUosum 
Citharichthys spilopterus 
Ogcocephalus vespertilio 



Fresh-water and Anadromous Fishes. 

Petromyzon marinus 
Hiodon selenops 
Fundulus nottii 
Heterandria formosa 
Chologaster comutus 



Copelandellus quiescens 
Elassoraa evergladei 
Elassoma zonatum 
Mesogonistius chaetodon 
Dormitator niaculatus 



THE LOCAL NAMES OF THE FISHES. 



In the following systematic list, every name known to be applied by North 
Carolinians to the fishes of the state is given, along with other common names 
which the fishes bear in other parts of the country, the local names being distin- 
guished by quotation marks. From the index of common names (page 425) it 
will be possible to find the detailed account of any species. 

A knowledge of the local names of the fishes of the state is not without 
value, and it is a matter of some historical as well as ichthyological interest to 
record the early names applied to the various species and to compare them with 
the present designations. With the advent of fisherman from other states and 
with the extension of knowledge of the fishes the original local names will in 
time be supplemented or supplanted. 

One of the most entertaining lists of the vernacular names of North Carolina 
fishes is that embodied in Lawson's "A new voyage to Carolina''. It is inter- 
esting to note that nearly all of the fishes named are easily recognizable, that 
most of them still bear the same names, and that certain names now in use are 
perhaps there recorded for the first time. Among the salt-water fishes of the 
state he mentions '^thrashers" (thrasher sharks), two sorts of sharks, "paracooda- 
noses" and ''shovel-noses", "dog-fish" (the small shark so called), "divel-fish" 
(the giant ray), "scate or stingray", "sword-fish" (saw-fish), "Spanish mack- 
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erel", "cavallies","boneto's", '^blue-fish", **red drum", "black drum-fish", 
"angel-fish" (spade-fish), "bass, or rock-fish", "sheeps-heads", "plaice", 
"flounders", "soles", "mullets", "shad", "fat-backs" (menhaden), "white 
guard" (fresh-water gar), "green guard" (marine gar), "congar eels", "lam- 
prey-eels", "eels", "sun-fish" (perhaps the common pompano, by which 
name the fish is still known at Beaufort), "toad-fish", "sea-tench" (identified 
by Df. Theodore Gill as the tautog*), "trouts of the salt-water" (squeteagues) , 
"crocus", "smelts" (silversides?), "bream", and"taylors" (young blue-fish) . 
The fresh-water species enumerated are "sturgeon", "jack, pike or pick- 
erel", "trouts" (brook trout), "gudgeon", "English pearch" (yellow perch, 
now called "Englishman"), "brown pearch, or Welchmen" (black bass, still 
so called), "flat, mottled pearch, or Irishman" (crappy), "round-robins" 
(sun-fish), "carp", "roach", "dace", "loaches" (killi-fishes?), "sucking-fish" 
(a name still used in the Albemarle section for suckers), "cat-fish", "grindals", 
"old-wives" (alewives), "fountain-fish", and "white-fish". 

The author has published (1893) a table of common names applied to certain 
fishes of the Albemarle region, where some very inappropriate and singular 
names are in use, including some mentioned by Lawson. The wall-eyed pike 
or pike perch (Stizostedion vUreum) is sometimes called "salmon" or "California 
salmon"; the yellow perch is known as "red-fin", "raccoon perch", and "Eng- 
lishman"; the large-mouth black bass is called "chub" and "Welshman"; the 
strawberry bass is the "speckled perch" on all parts of the sound; the gizzard 
shad (Dorosoma cepedianum) is generally known as "nanny shad", which desig- 
nation, togther with "nancy shad", is also employed in other sections of the 
state; and various small minnows (NotropiSj Hyhognathus) are generally known 
as "chobies" (doubtless a corruption of anchovies). 

Among the vernacular fish names which appear to be restricted to North 
Carolina may be mentioned "black-fish" (grindle), "shad" (menhaden), "nanny 
shad" or "nancy shad" (mud shad), "gourd-fish" (butter-fish), "oyster-fish" 
(tautog), "cabio" (crab-eater; called "cabby-yew" in Bermuda; the name 
cobia usually given this fish is not known to American fishermen, and may have 
originally been a misprint for cabio), "jimmy" (spot), "sea-mink" (king-fish), 
"Englishman" (yellow perch), "Welshman" (black bass), "robin" and "robin 
perch" (sun-fishes), and "steamboat" (triple-tail). 



^FoKst and Stream, May 30, 1003. 
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SYSTEMATIC CATALOGUE OF NORTH 

CAROLINA FISHES. 

EXPLANATORY NOTES. 

A full list of all species of fishes known to inhabit the fresh or salt waters of 
North Carolina is here presented. The plan which has been followed is to give 
for each species its technical name and original describer, and its popular names; 
a brief synonymy; a diagnostic description; and then a general account of the 
distribution, abundance, size, habits, food value, economic importance, etc., 
having special reference to North Carolina. 

The synonymy includes a reference to the original description of the species, 
all important papers in which the occurrence of the species in North Carolina is 
mentioned, and an authority for the terminology which has been adopted herein, 
this last usually being Jordan and Evermann's "The fishes of North and Middle 
America", 4 vols., 1896-1900, published as Bulletin 47 of the United States 
National Museum. Citations of works pertaining wholly or partly to North Caro- 
lina are condensed and are intended to be taken in conjunction with the index of 
North Carolina fish literature which appears on page 419; thus, ** PtychostomiLs 
robiLstus Cope, 1870, 473", means that the species so called by Cope will be found 
described on page 473 of the work published by him in 1870. Other works, not 
given in the bibliography, are referred to with greater fullness in the synonymy. 

In order to render the catalogue useful in the identification of North Caro- 
lina fishes, there are introduced artificial keys* to the families, genera, and species; 
and there are also given, as a matter of general information, brief accounts of the 
families and genera. The keys have in most cases been adapted from, and the 
diagnoses also are largely based on, Jordan and Evermann's invaluable work, 
which has been followed in the arrangement of the families. Numerous original 
diagnoses based on North Carolina specimens have, however, been introduced. 
Technical terms used in descriptions are explained in the glossary on page 403. 

The common names applied to fishes by the people of North Carolina are 
given in quotation marks; and other vernacular names in more or less general use 
are also shown. 

A special object in view has been to clothe the technical descriptions in 
simple language, so that fishermen and the general public may be able to make 

*In using the keys for the identification of specimens of North Carolina fishes, first determine which of 
the major groups the species is in and then take up in regular order the letters under each group; if the char- 
acters of the specimens do not agree with those given for the single letters, then look under the same double 
letters, ignoring all intervening matter. 
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use of the work in identifying the species; the diagnoses have likewise been made 
as brief as is consistent with this purpose and have been based almost exclusively 
on external characters. A free translation of the meaning of all the generic and 
specific names has been given.* 

THE CLASSES OF FISHES AND FISH-LIKE ANIMALS. 

The creatures popularly called fishes belong in three great classes, which 
may be distinguished by the following characters. The first two classes are 
quite unimportant in the present connection, each having only a single representa- 
tive in the state; and only the last class contains the fishes properly speaking. 

Key to the classes of fishes and fi^h-like animals. 

1. Animals with cartilaginous skeleton and without brain or skull; fins rudimentary and only on 
median line of body; mouth a slit surrounded by bristles; heart a tubular vessel without 
separate chambers; blood colorless; gill-slits numerous, the respiratory cavity opening 
into the abdomen; inspired water discharged through a special abdominal pore. 

Leptocardii (lancelets). 

u. Animals with cartilaginous or bony skeleton; skull and brain present; heart developed as a 

cavity with at least two chambers; blood red. 

a. Eel-shaped; skeleton cartilaginous; skull imperfect; mouth circular, suctorial; no jaws 

or paired fins; a single median nostril; gills pouch-shaped and numerous; skin naked; 

alimentary canal straight, without coeca; pancreas and spleen absent. 

Marsipobranchii (lampreys, etc.). 
aa. Skull well-developed; jaws distinct; fins usually highly-developed, some of them paired; 
skin usually scaly; nostrils at least two, not median; gill-openings a single slit on each 
side in most fishes (numerous in a few families); alimentary canal more or less con- 
voluted; pancreas and spleen present Pisces (fishes). 



* Following is an explanation of some of the arbitrary features adopted in describing the species: 
In the statement of the general shape of a species the relation of the depth and the length of head to the 
length is given. By depth is understood the greatest vertical diameter of the body, while length or total length 
means the distance in a straight line from the end of snout to end of the backbone, or, what usually amounts 
to practically the same thing, to the base of the caudal fin; the length of head is the distance in a straight line 
from the end of snout to the most posterior part of the gill-cover. The relative sixe of parts may vary with 
the size, age, sex, and spawning condition of the individual; and the figures given in the diagnoses must be 
regarded as simply averages for adult fishes. In the young, the head and eye are usually larger, the depth less 
and the mouth smaller than in mature examples. 

In noting the fin formulae, spinous rays are always recorded with Roman numerals and soft rays with 
Arabic figures. Thus, "dorsal rays 10" means that a fish has a single dorsal fin with 10 soft rays; "dorsal rays 
rv, 10" means that a fish has a continuous dorsal fin composed of 4 spines aad 10 soft rays; "dorsal rays xv + 
10" means that a fish has two separate dorsal fins, the anterior with 4 spines and the posterior with 10 soft rayi; 
and * dorsal rays iii + 1, 10" means that a fish has two separate dorsal fins, the anterior with 3 spines and the 
posterior with 10 rays preceded by a single spine. 

The number of scales in lateral series is usually computed along the lateral line, and often corresponds 
with the number of pores or tubes in the lateral line: when the lateral line is absent or incomplete, the count is 
made from the gill-opening to the base of the caudal fin. The number of scales in crosswise series is determined 
by counting an oblique row from the base of dorsal fin to the lateral line and from the lateral line to the base 
of anal fin or to the vent 
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Class LEPTOCARDII. The Leptocardians. 

Order AMPHIOXI. The Cirristomes. 

Family BRANCHIOSTOMIDiE. The Lancelets. 

Very small, elongated, compressed, translucent marine creatures, having no 
scales, rudimentary fins and eyes, the mouth a longitudinal slit surrounded by a 
fringe of cirri, and various other characters shown in the foregoing key. There 
are two or three genera and about eight species, distinguishable chiefly by the 
number of muscular bands with which the body is marked; only one genus is 
represented in United States waters. 

Genius BRANCHIOSTOMA Costa. Lancelets. 

Small, lance-shaped animals living buried in sand in comparatively shallow 
water, with gonads on both sides of the median line, an anal fin containing traces 
of rays, and no ca.udal fin. Represented on the United States coasts by two or 
threa species, of which one is found in North Carolina. (Branchiostoma, gill- 
like mouth, the cirri having been mistaken for gills.) 

1. BRANO HIO STOMA OARIB^UM Sundevall. » 

Lancelet; Amphioxus. 

Branchiostoma car ibceum SundevaW, Kongliga Vet«iiskaps-Fdrhancllin|^r. 12, 1853; St. Thomas and Rio Janeiro. 
Yarrow, 1877, 218; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 3, pi. i, fig.l; Beaufort, N. C, to South America. 
AmphioJCU9, Baird. Sinithsonian Report, 1860, 71; Beaufort. Wilson, 1900, 354; Beaufort. 
Amphioxtu car^Mtua, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 388; Beaufort. 
Branchio§toma lance<^<Uum, Jordan, 1886. 26; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 83; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Depth about .11 total length; number of muscular bands (myocommata) 
about 58, of which 7 to 10 are posterior to vent; gonads on each side 22 to 26; length under 2 
inches. (Named from the Caribbean Sea.) 




■■■'— -•», *v. 




Fig. 2. Lancelet. Branchiostoma cariboeum. . 

This curious and interesting species, which is probably only a variety of 
Branchiostoma lanceolatum of Europe and Chesapeake Bay, is found coastwise 
from North Carolina to Argentina. The presence of the amphioxus in United 
States waters was first determined by Dr. Theodore Gill, from specimens collected 
at Beaufort in 1860. Yarrow found a number of specimens on Bird Shoal, and 
others have obtained the species there. Wilson states that it is not common at 
Beaufort and that the pelagic larvae are taken there in the tow in July. In 1902 
the Fish-Hawk dredged many specimens at various points off Cape Lookout 
(stations 7312, 7320, 7338,7341) in depths of 8, 10, 13.5 and 29 fathoms. 
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Class MARSIPOBRANCHII. The Pouch-gilled Animals. 

Order HYPEROARTII. The Hyperoartiaiis. 
Family PETR0MY7-0NTIDE. The Lampreys. 

Oviparous, eel-iike vertebratea, with circular, toothed mouth adapted for 
sucking, nostril on top of head in front of eyes, 7 gill-openings on each side o( 
the body anteriorly, no scales, dorsal fin notched or divided and continuous with 
anal fin around the tail. The young differ considerably from the adults, having 
rudimentary eyes, and being usually toothless; they were for a long time regarded 
aa belonging to different genera. Some of the American species are manne, 
some are strictly fresh-water, and some are anadromous. They attach them- 
selves to fishes, make ulcers or holes in their sides, and suck their blood. One 
species is found in North Carolina. 

Genus PETROHYZON LiniiKuB. Sea Lampreys. 

Large anadromous lampreys, distinguished by tooth-like processes on what 
corresponds to the upper and lower jaws of fishes, the superior teeth 2 or 3 in 
number, pointed, and close together; the large sucking disk with numerous 
teeth in concentric lines; parts of dorsal fin separated. {Petromyzon, stone -sucker.) 

2. PETROMYZON MARINUS Linnieus. 
"Lamprus Eel"; "Lamprey Eel"; "Lamprey"; Sa a Lamprey. 

PMronuiDn manniu Linnaius, Systema Naluri', e± x, 230, 1T5S; European «M. JordM * Evvrmann, 
lim. 10. pi i, fig. 3. 

DiAQiiosis, — Head long, its length greater Chan diatSince between first and last gill- 
openinga; eye nearer to first gill-opening than to anterior end of head; mouth large, with 
numerous conical teeth in oblique rowa; lipa fringed; liorsal lins low and well separated. 
Color: back and sides alaty brown, sharply mottletT with black; below white or pale yellow. 




Fig. 3. Ska Lamprkv. Petroinij2oa marinus. 

Inhabits the coasts of the North Atlantic Ocean, ranging as far south aa 
North Carolina, going from the sea to the rivers to spawn. The species ascenda 
some of the North Carolina streams in spring along with shad and alewives, but 
is less abundant than in more northern waters. It has been observed by the 
writer in Albemarle Sound at Avoca, where larval lampreys {Ammorates) 6 or 8 
inches long and adults 2 to 3 feet long are caught in shad seines. It is also 
known from the Neuse at Kinston, and at Italeigh, where Mr. C. S. Brimley 
reports it as rare, the adults being observed in April and the young in June. The 
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species is thus referred to by Lawson in "A New Voyage to Carolina", pub- 
lished in 1709: 

Lampreys are not common; I never saw but one, which was large, and caught by the 
Indians in a ware. They would not eat him, but gave him to me. 

Lampreys attach themselves to shad, cat-fish, sturgeon, and various 
other fishes, making ulcerous sores and sometimes producing death by perfor- 
ating the abdominal walls. The rapidity of their respiratory movements is quite 
remarkable; in a healthy 2-foot specimen observed by the writer the respirations 
averaged 124 per minute. 

Outside of a few localities in New England, the lamprey has no recognized 
food value in the United States, although in Europe it has been more or less 
celebrated from early times. 

Class PISCES. The Fishes, 

The North Carolina representatives of this class fall into 2 easily recognized 
groups or sub-classes, (1) the sharks, skates, and rays, and (2) the true fishes, 
which are distinguished anatomically as follows: 

i. Skeleton cartilaginous; skull without sutures and without membranous bones; gill-opening 
numerous (5 to 7) and slit like, the gills attached to the skin; tailheterocercal; skin tough, 
naked or covered with small rough scales, spines, or tubercles; air-bladder absent; jaws 
separable from skull; species viviparous or ovo viviparous, the eggs large and few in number; 
embryo with deciduous external gills. 

Selachii or Elasmobranchii (sharks, skates, rays, etc.). 

a. Skeleton bony in all but a few families; skull with sutures and membranous bones (oper- 
cula, etc.); gill-openings a single slit on each side, the gills attached to bony arches; tail 
heterocercal or homocercal; body usually covered with numerous flat scales; air-bladder 
present or absent; jaws not distinct from the skull; species oviparous (exceptionally vivi- 
parous), the ova small and numerous Teleostomi (true nshes). 

Sub-Class SELACHII. The Sharks, Skates, and Rays. 

Key to the orders of selachians represented in North Carolina waters- 

i. Form typically fish-like; one or two well-developed dorsal fins; anal fin present; caudal fin 
large; pectoral fins distinct; gill-openings lateral. 

a. Gill-openings 6 or 7 in number; dorsal fin single. . . Diplospondyli (notidanoid sharks). 
aa. Gill-openings 5 in number; two dorsal fins Asterospondyli (typical sharks). 

it. Form not fish-like, much depresssed and expanded laterally; dorsal fins wanting, or 
small and inserted on tail; anal fin absent; caudal fin small or wanting. 

b. Pectoral fins expanded laterally, but not confluent with body, separated from neck by 

a deep notch in which are the gill-openings; eill-openings lateral, partly inferior; 

ventral fins large Cyclospondyli (suborder Tectospondyli, the angel-fishes). 

bb. Pectoral fins expanded laterally and confluent with body; gill-openings ventral; ven- 
tral fins sfnall Batoidea (the skates and rays). 

Order DIPLOSPONDYLI. The Notidanoid Sharks. 

These sharks are distinguished by having 6 or 7 gill-openings on each side, 
a single dorsal fin, and 2 vertebrae and 2 neural arches arising from each segment 
of the backbone, together with other skeletal characters. Numerous species of 
fossil sharks are allied to the few living members of the order. One American 
family. 
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Family HEXANCHID.E. The Cow Sharks. 

A small family of viviparous sharks, some of them of large size, character- 
ized by 6 or 7 wide gill-slits and a single dorsal fin, together with a more or less 
elongate body, depressed head, large and subinferior mouth without labial fold, 
and teeth in upper jaw unlike those in tower. Two American genera, with 6 and 7 
gill-openings respectively. 

Gsnus HEXANCHUS Rafin«sque. Cow Sharks. 

In having 6 gill-openings, this genus differs from all other known sharks 
with the exception of a deep-water form {Cklamydoselachus) from Japan and 
Madeira. The teeth in the upper jaw consist of about 4 pointed ones in front, 
3 on each side of these with 1 or many cusps, and lateral ones with numerous 
cusps; the teeth in the lower jaw are a small median one with or without cusp 
and lateral serrated ones with numerous cusps. Two species, one in the Atlantic, 
the other in the Pacific. {Uexanckus, six-slitted,) 



Di.\aso9is. — Body deepest over pectorals, tapering gradually to base of caudal, greatest 
deptli tes9 thun lenfi^h of licad and about .16 total length ts tip of caudal; head large, blunt; 
mouth large, posterior angle extending nearly to first gill-opening; 2 teeth on eacli eide of upper 
jaw in front and curved outward, other teeth with 6 or more cuaps; lateral teeth in lower jaw 
with 7 to 9 cusps; eye small, placed far forward; snout short, noatrila near its tip; gill-slita 
rather wide, anterior widest, others progressively reduced; dorsal placed far backward, ita 
origin opj>osite posterior end of base of \'entrals; anal similar to dorsal but more posterior; 
caudal stout, its length 1,5 times head; Icngt^i of pectorals about equal to head to anterior gill- 
slit. Color: dark gray, (ijriseus, gray.) 




The COW shark frequents the Mediterranean Sea and the west coast of 
Europe, and is reported by Poey to he often taken about Cuba. There appears 
to be only a single record of its occurrence on the coast of the United States. In 
March, 1SS6, a specimen 10 feet 2 inches long was secured at the Currituck Inlet 
life-saving station, North Canilina, and forwarded to the U. S. National Museum 
by D. M. Etheridge; a plaster ca.st of the fish is now on exhibition. This shark 
attains a length of 26 feet, and may always be readily distinguished from all 
other species inhabiting our coast by the single dorsal fin and the 6 gill-openings. 
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Order ASTEROSPONDYLI. The Typical Sharks. 

All but one of the sharks as yet known from the state are placed in this order, 
characterized by five gill-openings, two dorsal fins without spines, an anal fin, 
and internal calcareous layers of each vertebra radiating from the central ring. 
Besides the families given in the following key, there are others which will doubt- 
less in time be represented in the local fauna by species* of wide distribution. 

Key to the families and genera of North Carolina typical sharks. 

1. First dorsal fin over or behind the ventrals; no membrance for closing the eye. 

ScYLLiORHiNiDiE (genus Catulus). 
ii. First dorsal fin more or less in advance of the ventrals. 

a. Last gill aperture above base of pectoral fin; membrane for closing eye present. 
6. Head typically shark-like. 

GALEiDiB (genera Mustelus, Scoliodon, and Carcharhinus). 

bb. Head atypical, being greatly prolonged laterally SpHYRNiDiE (genus Sphyrna). 

aa. Last gill slit in front of pectoral fin; no membrane for closing eye. 

CARCHARiiDiE (genus Carcharias). 

Family SCYLLIORHINIDIE. The Cat Sharks. 

Ovoviviparous sharks with large quadrate egg-cases, the four comers pro- 
duced into long tubes for attaching the cases to submerged objects; gill-openings 
small, the most posterior one above base of pectorals; mouth broad, with small 
teeth in several rows, each tooth with a median cusp and 1 or more cusps on each 
side; nostrils near to or confluent with mouth; dorsal fins small; anal fin usually 
anterior to second dorsal; caudal rather long, without median keel. Two Amer- 
ican genera. 

Genus CATULUS A. Smith. Cat Sharks. 

Very small sharks with nostrils widely separated and near the wide mouth, 
inhabiting rather deep water in the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. Of the five 
North American species, only one is found on the Atlantic coast. {Catvlus, 

little cat.) 

4. OATULUS RETIFER (Garman). 
Oat Shark. 

Scyllium retiferum Garman, Bulletin Museum Ck)mparative Zoology, viii, 233, 1881; 80 miles east of Virginia 

coast in 89 fathoms. 
Caiidua retifer, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 25. 

Diagnosis. — Body moderately elongate, head much depressed, mouth broad; teeth 
small, each with a central cusp and 2 small cusps on each side; first dorsal fin near middle of 
body; pectorals short and broad; vent anterior to middle of body. Color: light brown, with 
groups of black lines making an irregular meshwork; yellow beneath, (retifer, net-bearing, in 
allusion to the markings.) 

Several specimens of this rare shark have been obtained off the South Atlan- 
tic States and in the West Indies. In August, 1902, the Fish-Hawk collected 10 
specimens 6 inches long with a 7-foot beam trawl 37 to 40 miles southeast of 
Cape Lookout in 141 and 172 fathoms of water. Maximum length about 1 foot. 

* Among these are (1) the mackerel shark (Isunu dekayx), ranging from the West Indies to Cape Ckxi; (2) 
the porbeagle, or mackerel shark {Lamna comuincd), a very large pelagic form occasionally taken on the Atlan- 
tic coast; (3) the man-eater shark or great white shark (jCarcharodon carchariaa), which is found in all temper- 
ate and tropical seas and reaches a length of 30 feet. 
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Family GALEIDjE. The Requiem Sharks. 

Ovoviviparous sharks, with the first dorsal fin short and high, entirely in 
advance of ventrals; the second dorsal small and opposite anal; gill-openings of 
moderate size; the last slit above base of pectorals; spiracles small or obsolete; no 
keel on side of caudal peduncle; nictitating membrane present; no dorsal spines. 
A very large family, found in all seas, with numerous genera, of which the follow- 
ing are represented in South Atlantic fauna and several others may be looked 
for*: 

i. Teeth blunt, flat, paved, without cusps or ridges; spiracles present; embryos not attached 

by a placenta Mustelus. 

u. Teeth compressed, with entire or serrate edges; spiracles obsolete; embryos attached by a 
placenta, 
a. Angle of mouth without a groove which extends along either jaw; all teeth more or less 

serrate; first dorsal nearer to pectorals than to ventrals Carcharhinus. 

aa. Angle of mouth with a groove which extends along either jaw; teeth entire; first dorsal 
midway between pectorals and ventrals Scoliodon. 

Genus MUSTELUS Cuvier. Dog-fishes. 

Small sharks, usually swimming in droves; body elongate, slender; mouth 
small, crescent-shapod, with conspicuous labial folds; snout long and flat; teeth 
small, many-rowocl, pavement-like, those in two jaws similar; eye large, oval; 
spiracles small; pectorals largo; caudal nearly straight, the basal lobe very small. 
Two American species, one on Pacific coast of Mexico, and one on Alantic coasts 
of America and Europe. (Mvstclvs, weasel or marten.) 

5. MUSTELUS OANIS (MitchiU). 
"Dog-fish"; Smooth Dog-fish. 

S'iuahiit caniM Mitchill, Transactions of liiterary and Philosophical Society of New York, i, 486, 1815; New 

York. 
MusteluH lievin. Goodo, History of the Ainoriran Menhaden, 41, 1879; Cape TTatteras. 
AfuMteluM canis, Jordan Jk lOvernmnn, 1890, 29. 

DiAfJNDSiR. — Body cylindrical, slondor, peduncle long; head .25 total length without 
ciuidal, twice greatest depth of body; snout M'.i length of head: eye .4 length of snout; teeth in 
about 10 rows in each jaw; caudal fin as long as head, its lower lobe .83 length of upper. Color: 
uniform ashy gray, sometimes with ])ale spots; beneath white, {ranis, dog.) 

The dog-fish is one of the most abundant of the sharks on the Atlantic coast 
of the United States. Its maximum length is 5 feet and the average 2.5 to 3 feet. 
It feeds largely on crabs, lobsters, and other bottom invertebrates. The flesh is 
very palatable, and in Rerinuda is highly esteemed, but in the United States the 
fish has no economic value at present, but, on the contrary, is very destructive 
in the New England fisheries, chiefly because it eats the food fish that have been 
caught with lines and gill nets. 

The dog-fish is abundant at times off the North Carolina coast, and is often 
caught in the beach seines in winter, although it usually keeps offshore. It is 

* Other sharks of this f.amily that may event iially be recorded from North Carolina arc: (\) The leopard, 
tiffer or spotted shark {(i.ileorr.nlo tiijrinnn), not nnrotn'iion on the cast coast as far north as Massachusetts; a 
large s|>ecics. attaining a length of 30 feet. (2^ The great blue siiark (Prionare alnura), rare on the Atlantic 
coast (two Massachusetts records). (3) The tiburon {Aprionodon iaodon), known from New York, Virsiiiia 
and Cuba. 
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very common at Cape Lookout from fall to April or May, when it departs, going 
north as the fishermen believe. Many are caught there in the sink nets; and 
they are often quite annoying and destructive, eating the fish in the nets and 
chewing the twine. Commander Robert Piatt, U. S. N., states that the fish is at 
times abundant off Cape Fear. Lawson's account of the fishes of North Caro- 
lina contains this reference: 

The dog-fish are a small sort of the shark kind; and are caught with hook and line, fishing 
for drums. They say, they are good meat; but we have so many other sorts of delicate fish, 
that I shall hardly ever make tryal what they are. 

The eggs of the dog-fish are fertilized internally, and the young are about 1 
foot long when bom. From 4 to 12 fish are produced at one time. 

The abundance of this species, the facility with which it may be caught, and 
the quality of its flesh warrant the belief that before long it will become the 
object of a special fishery in North Carolina as in other states. Its non-utilization 
in America up to this time depends on ignorance of its value and prejudice be- 
cause of its name and relationship. 

Genus CARCHARHINUS BlainviUe. Flat-headed Sharks. 

This genus includes numerous species of medium and large sized sharks, of 
voracious habits, found in all oceans. First dorsal fin placed anteriorly, nearer 
to pectorals than to ventrals; no spiracles; all teeth in adults with serrate edges; 
no groove from angles of mouth along jaws. Two species are known from North 
Carolina, but several others undoubtedly occur, judging from their general range 
and from incomplete descriptions of examples caught by anglers at Beaufort; 
the recorded species (with others that may be looked for) are thus distinguished: 

1. Teeth in upper jaw broad, in lower jaw narrower. 

a. Pectoral fins very long and falcate, reaching beyond base of first dorsal; snout obtuse. 

obacuna, 
CM. Pectoral fins shorter, not reaching to base of first dorsal. 

6. Length of snout anterior to mouth equal to width of mouth; fins not dark-tipped. 

mubertu 
bb. Length of snout anterior to mouth equal .66 width of mouth; fins dark-tipped. 

platyodon. 
u. Teeth in both jaws narrow and constricted at base ; length of snout eaual to width of mouth ; 
pectoral fins falcate, extending beyond base of first dorsal; all fins black- tipped. 

HmbatiLS, 

(Carcharhinus, jagged shark.) 

6. OAROHARHINUS OBSOURUS (LeSueur). 

Dusky Shark. 

Squahu cbteurua LeSueur, Journal Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1818, 223; New York. 
CareharhinuB obceuriM, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 35. Lmton, 1005. 339; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — ^Head broad, flat; snout broad and rounded; teeth in upper jaw with a deep 
notch on outer edge; second dorsal fin smaller than anal and considerably produced posteriorly; 
pectorals long and falcate, their length 3 times breadth. Color: dusky blue above, white 
below, (obscurua, dusky.) 

Along the east coast of the United States this shark is common and well 
known. It reaches a length of 14 feet. Prof. Edwin Linton examined a number 
taken at BeoAifort, North Oarolina, in July and August 1901 and 1002; the 
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largest specimen was 7.5 feet long and weighed 203 pounds. These are the only 

records for the state, but the species is probably a regular mcfmber of the local 

fauna. 

7. OAROHARHINUS MILBERTI (Mttller & Henle). 

Blue Shark. 

Carcharitu milberti MOUer & Henle, Plagiostomen. 38, 1839; New York. 
Careharhinu$ milberti, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 37. Linton, 1905, 341; Beaufort. 

DiAQNOSis. — ^Body stout; head broad, depressed; mouth very broad, its width equal to 
length of snout; upper teeth broad, triangular, coarsely serrate, lower teeth narrower, finely 
serrate; pectoral fins small, not falcate, their length contained 6.5 times in total body length. 
Color: intense blue above, white below. (Named in honor of a French naturalist, M. Milbert.) 

Inhabits the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts southward, and is not rare. 
Specimens have recently been brought to the Beaufort laboratory from the 
harbor and adjacent waters. The largest example was caught with rod-and-line 
by Mr. Russell J. Coles in Newport Channel near the Morehead railroad pier 
July 25, 1902; it was 9 feet 2 inches long and 5 feet 2 inches in circumference at 
thickest part of body; the head was 3 feet 11 inches in circumference at gape; 
the mouth was 15.5 inches wide; the largest teeth were 0.9 inch along the cutting 
surface and nearly as wide as base; the specimen contained 4 small embryos. 

Genus SCOLIODON MUller & Henle. Oblique-toothed Sharks. 

Small sharks, with obsolete spiracles, a groove extending from angles of 
mouth along both jaws, and teeth flat, pointing toward sides of mouth, each 
tooth with a deep notch on outer margin near the sharp point. Two North 
American species, one on each coast. (Scoliadan, oblique-toothed.) 

8. SOOLIODON TERR.ffi-NOV.ffi (Richardson). 

''Sharp-nosed Shark". 

Sqiudus terroB-novcB Richardson, Fauna Boreali-Americana, iii, 289, 1836; Newfoundland? (probably Carolina). 
Scoliodan terrcB-novcB, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 388; Beaufort harbor. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 43. 
CarcharhinuB terra-nowB, Jordan, 1886, 26; Beaufort Jenkins, 1887. 84; Beaufort. Wilson, 1900, 355; Beau- 
fort. Linton, 1905, 342; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body slender; snout flattened; mouth U-shaped; first dorsal fin midway 
between pectorals and ventrals; second dorsal very small, smaller than anal; pectorals large, 
extending to middle of first dorsal. Ck)lor: gray; caudal fin margined with black, (terrce- 
novcBf Newfoundland.) 

Ranges from Massachusetts to Brazil, and is numerous on the South Atlantic 
coast. It is one of the commonest sharks at Beaufort, and is frequently caught 
from the wharf of the government laboratory. In the winter of 1891 Dr. Ken- 
dall saw many taken in the beach seines at Cape Lookout. The usual length is 
about 3 feet, but Jenkins records the capture of .a 7-foot specimen at Beaufort. 

The food is quite varied; while fish probably constitute the principal food 
at Beaufort, blue crabs, hermit crabs, fiddler crabs, shrimp, annelids, sea lettuce, 
and mud have there been found in their stomachs. The young are born in 
summer. 
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Family SPHYRNIDiE. The Hammer-headed Sharks. 

This family resembles the Galeidae, but has the head peculiarly modified 
into a hammer shaped organ,with the eyes widely separated; teeth small, oblique, 
similar in the two jaws; spiracles absent; caudal with a notch toward its top and 
with a well developed lower lobe. One genus, represented in warm seas in most 
parts of the world. The young numerous and bom alive. 

Genus SPHYRNA Rafinesque. Hammer-headed Sharks. 

These sharks are readily distinguishable by their peculiarly shaped heads, 
which by lateral extension have become hammer-shaped or kidney-shaped, the 
eyes being at the ends of the lateral processes. Teeth small, notched on outer 
edge, obliquely set in jaws; first dorsal and pectoral fins large, second dorsal and 
anal fins small. The two species which are found on the Atlantic coast and are 
taken in North Carolina waters may be distinguished as follows: 

t. Head kidney-shaped, the anterior and lateral margins confluent; groove from nostril to 
front of head obsolete tiburo. 

u. Head hammer-shaped, the anterior and posterior margins nearly parallel; nasal groove 
conspicuous ' zygcena, 

(Sphyma, hammer.) 

9. SPHYRNA TIBURO (Linneeus). 



it 



Bonnet-nosed Shark" ; "Shovel-headed Shark" ; Bonnet-headed Shark. 



Squalut ttburo LinnsuB, Systema Natune, ed. x, 234, 1758; America 

Renieep9 tiburo. Yarrow, 1877, 217; Beaufort. 

Sphyma tiburo, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 387; Beaufort. Jordan. 1886, 26; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 84; Beau- 
fort. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 44, pi. v, fig. 19. Wilson. 1900. 355; Beaufort. Linton, 1905. 344; 
Beaufort. 

DiAQNOSis. — Body slender, slightly compressed; head flattened, .16 total length to end 
of taU, semi-circular in front, its width slightly less than length; mouth small, crescentic; first 
dorsal very high, second dorsal smaller, produced behind; anal larger than second dorsal; pec- 
torals large; ventrals moderate; upper caudal lobe long. Color: light gray above, whitish 
beneath, (tiburo, a Spanish name for shark.) 




Fig. 5. Bonnet-headed Shark. Sphyma tiburo. 

The bonnet-headed shark is abundant on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States, and is common in the Beaufort region. It is much smaller than the 
hammer-headed shark, rarely exceeding 5 feet. Specimens examined at Beau- 
fort in summer had been feeding on crabs, shrimp, and other crustaceans. One 
brought to the laboratory July 25, 1902, contained 8 young. 
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10. SPHYKNA ZYQJENA (Lliin£BU3> 
"Hammer-head"; "Hammer-taaaded Sbark". 

Siwitiu tvgma Uniueiu, 3ya(sraA Natum, ed. x. 234. IT68: Europe. Amarics. 

aphgrna mama. Yarrow. 1877, 217; Beaufort. Jordan A Qtlbert. 1879. 387: Beaufort. Jordan, 18ST, 20; 
Beaufort. Jordan 1 Evermann. 18M. 45. Wilion, 1900,355: Beaufort, 

DiAONOSiB.^Body slender, head about twice as wide as long; nostril near eye, prolonged 
into a groove; first doraal large, second dorsal small, anal small but larger than second dorsal; 
pectorals large. Color: gray above, white beneath, {zygctna, an ancient Greek nune for this 




This singular species, at home in the warm seas, occurs as a straggler on our 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Dr. Yarrow records a single specimen from Beau- 
fort. Another was taken near Morebead in 1902. Professor Wilson states that 
some years the young are very abundant at Beaufort in early summer. This is 
a voracious species, attaining a length of over 15 feet; it often swims with its 
dorsal and caudal fins exposed. 

Family CARCHARIID.*;. The Sand Sharks, 

Voracious, moderate-sized sharks, belonging to a single genus. Body 
elongate; snout sharp; mouth crescentic; teeth long, narrow and sharp, mostly 
with 1 or 2 cusps at base; gill-slits large, all anterior to pectorals; both dorsal fins 
and anal fin of similar size, first dorsal posterior to pectorals; pectorals short; no 
keel on peduncle; upper caudal lobe about twice length of lower, with a well- 
marked notch below; nictitating membrane absent; spiracles reduced to mere 
pores. , 
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Genus CARCHARIAS Rafixiesque. Sand Sharks. 

This genus, whose characters are given above, contains several species of 
which only one is American. (Carcharias, old name for the cub shark, or 
requiem, of Europe and tropical America.) 

11. OAROHARIAS LITTORALIS (MitchUl). 
"Sand-bar Shark"; ''Sand Shark"; Shovel-nose. 

Squalua littoraliM Mitohill. American Monthly Magazine, ii. 328, 1818; New York. 

Bugomphodtf UUoralU, Yarrow, 1877, 217; Beaufort. 

Carchariat americantf, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 387; Beaufort. 

Carehariaa UUaralia, Jordan, 18S6, 26; Beaufort. Jordan <fc Evermann. 1896. 46; 1898, 2748; (Beaufort). 

Diagnosis. — ^Body elongate, its depth .16 its length; head small, pointed, its length about 
.14 total length; all fins small, first dorsal about same size as second and anal. Ck)lor : dark gray 
above, white below, (littoralis, pertaining to the shore.) 

This is a well known shark of the Atlantic coast, inhabiting sandy shores and 
feeding chiefly on fishes. It is one of the most vicious of sharks, and is able to 
inflict serious injury to the careless fisherman. The usual length is under 5 feet, 
but a length of 10 or 12 feet is sometimes reached. Two specimens 9 feet long 
were obtained at Beaufort by Mr. H. H. Brimley in 1900; one of these, a female, 
skinned and mounted, is now in the State Museum at Raleigh. 

This appears to be the species known at Cape Lookout as the "sand-bar 
shark"; a specimen caught there April 21, 1904, was between 8 and 10 feet long 
and was said by the fishermen to contain a "bushel of eggs". 

Order CYCLOSPONDYLI. The Cyclospondylous Sharks. 

This order is thus far represented in North Carolina by a single species*, 
which is intermediate between the sharks and the rays. The anal fin is absent, 
the dorsal fins are small, and the internal calcareous layers of each vertebra are 
arranged concentrically about the central ring. 

Family SQUATINIDiE. The Angel Sharks. 

Ray-like sharks, with broad, flattened body; obtuse snout; terminal mouth; 
l&rge, expanded pectoral fins, separated from neck by a deep notch; large ven- 
tral fins; two small dorsal fins on the tail, behind the ventrals; no anal fin; wide 
lateral gill-slits, partly inferior; wide, crescentic spiracles; nostrils on anterior 
margin of snout. One genus. 

Genus SQUATINA Dum^ril. Angel-fishes. 

This genus, which is sufficiently characterized above, includes a single widely 
distributed species. (Sqiiatina, the a^acient Latin name for this fish.) 

*The spiny dog-fish iSq*uUu$ aeafUhia§^, which ranses along our east coast from Cuba northward and is 
eommon in M^ne and MasMohusetts, belongs in this order. 
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12. SQUATINA SQUATINA(Linn»U8). 
"Nurse-fish"; ''Jakie"; Angel-fish; Monk-fish. 

SqualuM aqutUina LiniueuB, Systema Natune, ed. x, 233, 1758; Europe. 
SquaHna •^o/tna, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 58. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body broad, flat, the length about 2.5 times width; snout small, shafp, 
separated; eyes small; skin with small prickles, most evident on middle line of back; caudal 
fin triangular; dorsal fins short and high. Color: above ashy gray, with brownish blotches; 
beneath white. 

This ray-like shark is found in all warm seas. On our east coast it ranges 
from Florida to Cape Cod, but is not common. It has not heretofore been 
recorded from North Carolina, although apparently to be met with regularly. 
On April 22, 1904, the writer observed an example 2.5 feet long at Cape Lookout, 
where it had been caught in a deep-water gill net the day before; the local fisher- 
men, who call the fish "nurse-fish" and " jakie", state that they catch a number 
every season, some of them 4 to 5 feet long. The species is often troublesome, 
getting snarled in the nets or eating other fish caught therein; it also bites the 
fishermen if they are not wary. The example seen by the writer contained frag- 
ments of fish and bivalve shells. 

Order BATOtDEA. The Skates and Rays. 

These fishes inhabit salt water, and are of moderate or large size. They are 
chiefly bottom-loving, and some are found at considerable depths. Reproduc- 
tion is by means of large, encapsuled eggs, few in number, which are fertilized 
internally and may undergo considerable development before being laid. 
These fishes are of little direct economic value, being rarely eaten or otherwise 
utilized in America, although of some importance in Europe and Asia. All of the 
7 families found in North America are represented in the state; they fall into 2 
divisions, based on the character of the tail. 

Key to the families of skates and rays found in North Carolina waters. 

i. Tail comparatively thick, without a serrated erectile spine; 2 dorsal fins and usually a caudal 
fin. 
a. Snout flat, produced, with a series of long teeth on each side. . . .Pristida (saw-fishes). 
aa. Snout not saw-like. 

b. Electric organs present; skin smooth Narcobatida (electric rays). 

bb. Electric organs absent; skin not smooth. 

c. Disc-like pectoral fins extending to snout, abruptly contracted behind; tail dis- 
tinct Rajidjb (skates). 

cc. Disc-like pectoral fins not extending as far as snout, not abruptly contracted. 

behind but passing gradually into the tail Rhinobatidj!! (guita>fishes) 

ii. Tail comparatively slender, usually with a serrated spine on its upper surface; dorsal fin 
single or absent. 

d. Pectoral fins united around the snout Dastatidjb (sting rays). 

dd. Pectoral fins forming detached horn-like processes (''cephalic fins") anteriorly. 

e. Teeth few and large Mtuobatida (eaele rays). 

ee. Teeth numerous, very small, wanting in upper jaw Mantid^ (devu-fishes). 

Family PRISTIDiE. The Saw-fishes. 
Huge, powerful, shark-like rays characterized by a long, broad, depressed 
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body; a snout consisting of a long, hard, thin process, beset with numerous strong 

teeth along each lateral edge; minute jaw teeth; inferior gill-slits and nostrils; 

wide spiracles, situated behind eyes; large dorsal fins, pectoral fins with front 

margin free and not extending to head; and well developed caudal. One genus, 

viviparous. 

Genus PRISTIS Latham. Saw-fishes. 

This genus, the characters of which are indicated above, contains two Amer- 
ican species, one of which occurs on our South Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Species 
usually marine, but sometimes entering fresh water; found chiefly in shallow 
sounds and rivers with sandy bottom. (Pristis, one who saws.) 

18. PRISTIS PEOTINATUS Latham. 

*' Saw-fish" 

PrtMiU peelinaiua Latham, Tranoactions Limuean Society, ii, 278. 1794; ocean. Jenkins, 1885, 11; Beaufort. 

Jordan, 1886. 26; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 84; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 60, pi. viii, fig. 27; 

1898, 2749 (Beaufort). Wilson, 1900, 356; Beaufort. 
PriM9 antiquarum^ Yarrow, 1877, 217; Bogue Sound, Core Soimd, and New River. 

Diagnosis. — "Saw" with 24 to 32 teeth on each side; first dorsal fin opposite ventrals; 
second dorsal about as large as first; caudal fin without lower lobe. Ck)lor: dark brown above, 
pale yellow below. (pecHnatuSf comb-toothed.) 




Fig. 7. Saw-pish. Pristis pedinaius. 

This curious fish inhabits the Caribbean Sea, Gulf of Mexico, and east coast 
of the United States as far north as Chesapeake Bay. Its maximum length is 
about 20 feet, the saw representing rather less than .33 the total length. The 
flesh is coarse and rarely eaten; the skin may be made into a kind of leather. The 
species is very destructive to fishermen's nets. The young are born in summer, 
and number at least 20; they are able to swim at birth, although the saw and 
teeth are at first soft like leather. 

This fish is not rare in the sounds and brackish rivers of North Carolina, and 
large specimens (16 or more feet long) have been taken there. In the Beaufort 
region and at Cape Lookout the species is observed almost every year, and some 
seasons is common. The fishermen avoid it and endeavor to keep it out of their 
nets. A "saw" in the Beaufort laboratory bears 28 pairs of teeth and is 3 feet 
1 inch long from tip to the posterior pair of teeth. 

Lawson (1709), when he mentioned the "sword-fish" among the fishes of 
North Carolina^ probably had the saw-fish in mind. Brickell (1737), who usually 
copied from Lawson without credit or discrimination, listed the "sword-fish or 
saw-fish", gave a figure of the sword-fish (Xiphias), and noted that the fish 
attacked whales, a habit ascribed to the sword-fish but a hardly conceivable one 
of ^e saw-fish. Yarrow (1877) reported the saw-fish as hostile to porpoises in 
North Carolina, an observation which needs verification. 
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Family RHINOBATID^ The Shark-like Rays. 

Rays resembling sharks, with body long, flat, moderately broad, and grad- 
ually merging into the long tail; skin nearly smooth, with no conspicuous 
spines; 2 well developed dorsal fins without spine; rayed part of pectoral fins not 
connected with snout; caudal fin with a prominent fold of skin on each side. 
■ Viviparous fishes of the warm seas, about 5 genera represented on the Atlantic 
coast. 

Ovum RHinOBATUS Blocb & Schneider. Guitar-flihes. 
Body depressed, broad anteriorly, tapering posteriorly into tail; snout long, 
formed by an extension of cartilage, space between snout and pectoral fina 
covered with membrane; 2 dorsal fins, both posterior to ventral fins; caudal fin 
with no lower lobe; spiracles wide; nostrils wide, oblique; skin covered with 
rough scales, with a few spines on various parts of upper surface. Seven or 
eight American species, one occurring on South Atlantic coast. {Rhinobatiis, 
shark-skate.) 

U. RHINOBATUS LENTIOINOSUS Qarman. 
"Ray"; "01«at-n080" ; Ouitar-fisb. 

vi, 168, 1880; Florida. Jor<lu A 



ETWDUDn, 1896, 62. pi. vUi, fit 

DuaNOBis. — Dkk aub-trianguUr, its width .33 total length; tail .5 length; snout slender; 
pointed; mouth atraight, its width somewhat less than interorbital space; teeth small, obtuse; 
ejes twice as large as spiraclea; spines on back and anterior to eyes small; spines on shoulders 
and between eyes obsolete; 5 larger spines on tip of snout. Color: above brown, with 
numerous small, round, light spots; below pale. (Untiginuaua, freckled.) 




Fig. 8 (a and b). GuriAB-nsH. Rhimibatu* leniigit 



This species, heretofore known only from Charleston southward, occurs on 
the North Carolina coast at Beaufort and doubtless elsewhere. A 2-foot speci- 
men was taken in a drag-net near Middle Marah,in Beaufort harbor, July 6,1899; 
this is the only example recorded at the laboratory, but it appears from informs- - 
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ation furnished by the local fishermen that it is not rare in that region. Dr. 
Coker states that the name "ray'' as used by the Beaufort fishermen is restricted 
to this species, which is also known as "clear-nose". The usual length is 2 feet. 

Family RAJIDiE. The Skates. 

A numerous family of typical rays, having a broad, rhomboidal body; stout 
tail distinct from the trunk; 2 dorsal fins on tail; pectoral fins extending to but 
not around snout; no spine on tail; teeth small and paved. One American genus. 

Genus RAJA Linnseus. Skates. 

In this genus the caudal fin is absent or very small, the ventrals are deeply 
divided, the teeth are in numerous series in each jaw and differ somewhat in the 
two sexes, and the male usually has a special patch of spines on each pectoral 
flap. 

Most of the skates inhabit shoal water, living on the bottom and feeding on 
bottom animals (fish, crabs, moUusks, etc.). All the species are oviparous, the 
eggs being in large oblong leathery cases which are attached to stones or marine 
plants by a long horn at each of the four corners; the dried egg-cases are often 
found washed up on the seashores. Valuable for food, and caught incidentally 
in large numbers in seines and traps, and also taken with lines, but only sparingly 
consumed in the United States; the large fleshy pectoral fins are the parts which 
are eaten. Most common northward, only sparingly represented on the South 
Atlantic coast. Only one species has heretofore been recorded from North 
Carolina, but the brier ray (Raja ^lanteria) has recently been collected by the 
writer at Cape Lookout. These two species may be distinguished as follows: 

a. Teeth in 30 rows; spines few and small, mostly on snout, on anterior border of pectoral 
fins, about eyes, and on median line of back and tail; color, brown with pale spots. 

liBvis. 

aa. Teeth in 50 rows; spines nvunerous, small, and sharp, on all parts of upper surface; 

color, light brown, with dark markings eglanteria, 

(Raja, ray or skate.) 

15. RAJA L-EVIS Mitchill. 
Barndoor Skate; Winter Skate; Smooth Skate. 

Raja UbvU Mitohill, American Monthly Magazine, ii. 327, 1817; New York. Yarrow, 1877, 217; Beaufort. Jor- 
dan & Evermann, 1896, 71. Linton, 1005, 346; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Disc very wide, 1.5 times length of body to base of tail; tail less than 
width of disc, 1.15 times length of body; snout long, sharp, its sides concave, its tip rough; 
lateral angles of disc acute; spines comparatively few and small, a median row on tail and 
back, a patch on each wing, another about eye and spiracle, and a zone on anterior border 
of pectorals; teeth in about 30 rows. Color: brownish, with pale spots; white below. {IcBvis^ 
smooth.) 

This, the largest of the Atlantic skates, is found from Maine to Florida, and 
is not uncommon in North Carolina. It reaches a length of 4 feet. Small speci- 
mens were collected by the steamer Fish-Hawk off Cape Lookout on August 14, 
1902, at station 7310, in 18 fathoms; they had shrimp and bivalve moUusks in 
their stomachs. 
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16. HAJA EQLANTEBIA BoBO. 
"Oloar-nose"; Brier Bay. 



DuoNOBis. — Snout long, acute, translucent; lateral anglea of disc acute; body covered 
with sharp pridcles, with larger spines about eyes, on anout, and on bade and tail; teeth in SO 
rows. Color: light brown, with numerous dark brown elongated spots. {tglanUria, trono 
egUntere, the brier rose.) 




Fig. 9. Brieb tUi. Raja egtaniena. Male. 

This skate, which reaches a length of about 2 feet, ranges along the Atlantic 
coast between Massachusetts and Florida, It has not previously been recorded 
from North Carolina, although it doubtless occurs along the entire coast of that 
state, . At Cape Lookout, on April 22, 1904, the author observed numerous 
specimens on the beach, and was informed that many are caught in the deep- 
water gill nets set in that region. In allusion to their pointed, translucent snout, 
they are called " clear-noses" by the local fishermen. No use is made of them. 

Family NARCOBATID.^. The Electric Rays. 

Moderate or large-sized rays, inhabiting chiefly warm waters, having a 
peculiar electric organ capable of giving a powerful shock to man or other animals. 
Body broad and thick, skin smooth, tail short and thick with a fold on each side, 
caudal fin with rays, 2-T&yed dorsal fins, nasal valves confluent into a quadran- 
gular lobe. Of the 7 genera, 2 are repreitented on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States, only one, however, north of Florida. 
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Genus TETROITARCE Gill. Torpedoes. 
Jjarge fishes with pectoral fins rounded, so that outline anterior to ventrals 
is almost circular; tail thick, abruptly tapering from pectorals to caudal; spir- 
acles large, immediately behind eyes, their edges entire; mouth small, teeth 
pointed; caudal fin large; ventrals large, separated from pectorals by a deep 
notch. Two American species, one Californian and the following. (Teironarde, 
four-cornered torpedo). 

17. TETBONABOE OOOIDENTALIS (Storor.) 
"Shook-flflh"; Torpedo; Orftmp-flsli; Electric Ray. 

Torpidg oeddtnlaiia Stoiw. Americsa JoumiJ of Science and Arts. 1S43, 165: MBuacbuKtti, Yarrov.lST? 

216; Bwufort. Jenkins, 1SS7, S4; Besufort. 
TttrvnamocddaiiaiiM, 3ot4aa & Evarnunn, 18M. 77, pl. li.Gg. 33. 

DiAONOBia. — Breadth of disk .75 length of body and equal to distance from front of diak 
to orig^ of first dorsal fin; space between eyes and anterior margin of diak about 3 times dia- 
meter of eye; first dorsal about twice size of second, its origin a little in advance of posterior 
edge of ventrab; caudal fin triangular, slightly emarginate posteriorly. Color: dark purplish 
brown above, with darker spota; white below. {occiderUalia, western.) 




Pig. 10. Torpedo. TttronaTce ocddenUilia. 

The torpedo inhabits coastal waters from Cuba northward, and is common 
in some localities, such as southern Massachusetts, It attains a weight of 100 
pounds, but specimens weighing more than 75 pounds are rare, and the average 
is probably under 30 pounds. The fish is able to emit a very strong electric 
discbarge, from a large organ situated on either side just back of the head; the 
shock from a large fish can knock a man down. 

No collector seems to have actually observed this species in North Carolina 
waters. Yarrow (1877) reported it at Beaufort, where "the fishermen state 
they are rarely seen." Jenkins (1887) says: "A fisherman described to me 
the catching and experimenting with a torpedo". The inquiries of Dr. Coker 
failed to elicit any positive information as to the occurrence of this fish at Beau- 
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fort in recent years. At Cape Lookout, however, where this species is known as 
"shock-fish'', it is at times not uncommon and has often been taken in nets. 

Family DASYATID^. The Sting-rays. 

Rays, usually of large size, characterized by the union of pectoral fins around 
the snout; body very depressed, skull flat (not elevated as in Myliobatidae, etc.); 
tail either very long and slender or short and stout, with or without a barbed 
spine; spiracles large, near eyes. Viviparous or ovoviviparous. Numerous 
genera and species; the two following genera represented on Atlantic coast. 

t. Tail long and slenderj caudal spine strong; body roundish Dastatis. 

u. Tail short; caudal spme weak or absent; body much broader than long . . . Pferoplatea. 

Genus DASYATIS Rafinesque. Sting-rays. 

Body rounded, very flat; snout more or less prominent; whip-like tail with a 
strong, barbed spine near its base, without fins but with one or two vertical folds; 
skin usually spiny; teeth small, paved. Species of large size, and said to be 
ovoviviparous. Used for food in Gulf States. Four or five species on Atlantic 
coast; 2 are known to occur in North Carolina, and another (Dasyatis hastata) 
may be looked for. 

t. Tail with a small keel only on under side; back and tail with stout spines in adult . . cerUrura. 

u. Tail with a keel on both upper and under surface; skin nearly smooth, mediimi line of 

back with only 1 spine 9ay, 

{Daayatis, rough skate.) 

19. DASYATIS OENTRURA (Mitchill). 
Sting-ray; Stingaree; Olam-cracker. 

Raja centrura Mitohill, Transactions Literary Society of New York, i, 470, 1815; New York. 
Daayati» cenJtrura, Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 83. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body quadrangular, .25 wider than long; snout slightly projecting; tail 
more than twice the length of body, spiny, a keel below, one or more barbed spines near base; 
skin smooth in yoimg, tuber culate on head, back and tail in adults; teeth blunt, smooth, in 
groups of 5. Ck>lor: dark brown above, white below, {centrura, spine-tailed.) 

A large northern species, ranging southward to Cape Hatteras. Maximum, 
length, including tail, 12 feet. Feeds exclusively on invertebrates (crabs, clams, 
squids, etc). The species called Trygon centrura by Yarrow in his Beaufort list 
is doubtless Dasyatis say. 

18. DASYATIS SAY (LeSueur). 
"Sting-ray"; "Stingaree**; Whip-ray. 

Raja 9av LeSueur. Journal Academy of Natural Soienoes of Philadelphia, i, 421 ,1817; New Jersey. 

Trygon centrura. Yarrow, 1877 . 21 6; Beaufort . 

Daaybatia eentnirua, Jordan ana Gilbert, 1879, 386; Beaufort. 

Trygon tayi, Jenkins, 1887, 84; Beaufort. Wilaon, 1900, 355; Beaufort. 

DatybatU aayi, Jordan, 1 886 , 26 ; Beaufort 

Daayaii* 9ay, Jordan A Evermann. 1896, 86. Linton, 1905. 346; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body quadrangular, .16 wider than long, outer and posterior angles rounded; 
snout not prominent; ventrals rounded; tail .5 longer than body, with a keel above and below, 
and a barbed spine in front of upper keel; teeth smooth in young and in female, sharp in male: 
3 papillae at bottom of mouth and 1 on either side; skin on body and tail smooth. Color; 
dark brown above, white below. (Named after Thomas Say.) 
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This species is common from North Carolina southward, occasionally stra;y- 
ing to New York. It feeds largely on shellfish. The tail is used as a whip, and 
the barbed spine is sometimes driven into the hands or feet of fishermen, inflict- 
ing a very painful and troublesome wound, from septic infection. A leather 
shoe or rubber boot is readily pierced by the spine. At Beaufort this ray is 
abundant in summer. Dr. Yarrow noted there a southward migration in the 
latter part of October. Dr. Kendall observed many caught in beach seines at 
Cape Lookout in 1891. 

Genus PTERGPLATEA Mttller & Henle. Butterfly Rays. 

Body wider than long, flat, the anterior angle obtuse, the lateral angles acute; 
tail slender, shorter than body, with or without a small barbed spine and without 
any fin. Fish of rather large size, viviparous. One species on the Atlantic 
coast, two on the Pacific. {Pteroplatea, broad-finned.) 

20. PTEROPLATEA MAOLURA (LeSueur). 
"Skate"; Butterfly Bay; Sand Skate. 

Rafa maeiura LeSueur, Journal Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, i, 14. 1817; Rhode Island. 
FUroplatea tnadura. Yarrow, 1877, 216; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert, 1870, 386; Beaufort. Jordan, 1886, 26; 

Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 84; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 86. Wilson, 1900, 855; Beaufort. 

Linton , 1005 . 348; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body about twice as wide as long; anterior edge of pectorals slightly con- 
cave; snout slightly projecting; tail only .33 length of body, spine usually (always?) lacking; 
skin smooth. Ck>lor: above olive brown, marbled and speckled, a row of light spots on front 
of body, tail with 4 dark blotches. (Named after William Maclure, foimder of the Philadel- 
phia Academy of Sciences.) 

This common fish of the North Carolina coast ranges from New York to 
South America. It is numerous at Beaufort. The great width of its wing-like 
pectoral fins has given it the name '^butterfly ray". The body reaches a length 
of 4 feet. 

The species is viviparous, and the normal number of young produced 
appears to be two. On July 29, 1902, a specimen 14.5 inches long and 26.5 inches 
wide was delivered of two young at the Beaufort laboratory, and on August 11, 
1903, another specimen gave birth to two young; the young in both cases were 6 
inches wide. 

Numerous specimens examined at Beaufort by Professor Linton in July and 
August contained fish, shrimp, or razor clams. 

Family MYLIOBATID^. The Eagle Rays. 

Large, viviparous sting-rays easily recognizable by the very broad body, 
long, whip-like tail, and pectoral fins which extend forward only to sides of head 
and reappear in a greatly modified form on the snout. The ventral fins are 
short and rounded. The teeth are large, paired, and adapted for crushing. The 
tail bears a single dorsal fin at its base and a large serrated spine capable of 
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inflicting a serious wound. The skin is smooth. Three American genera, all 
represented on the North Carolina coast. 

Key to genera of eagle rays. 

i. Snout produced, rounded; teeth broad, in single series Aetobatus. 

it. Snout short; teeth in several series. 

a. Snout entire Myuobatis. 

aa' Snout concave Rhinoptera. 

Genus AETOBATUS Blainville. Eagle Rays. 

Body very wide, the wings pointed; cephalic fin forming a rounded projection 
on the snout ; teeth plate-like, in a single row; eyes on side of head. One Atlantic 
coast species. {Aetobatiis, eagle ray.) 



. • 



21. AETOBATUS NARINARI (Euphrasen). 
"Devil-fish"; "Sting-ray"; ••Lady-ray"; Spotted Sting-ray. 

Raia narinari Euphraaen, Svenska Vetenskaps Akademien, nya handlingar, xi, 217, 1790; BraiiL 

AUobatiM narinari. Yarrow. 1877. 216; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 386; Beaufort. Jordan & Ever- 

mann, 1896. 88. pis. xv, xvi, figs. 37, 37a. 
Stoatodan narinari, Jordan, 1886, 26; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — ^Disk twice as wide as long; outer angle of wings acute; posterior angle 
rounded; cephalic fin .33 broader than long; ventrals rounded; tail 2.5 to 4 times as long as 
body, with a large barbed spine at its base. Color: above brown/ with numerous small, 
round, pale spots and transverse parallel dark lines; below white, (narinari^ a Braiilian 
name.) 

The range of this tropical species extends northward on the Atlantic coast 
to Virginia. Under the names "sting-ray '' and /* lady-ray " it is recorded by Dr. 
Yarrow from Beaufort as very common and reaching a large size. A specimen 
caught by fishermen in a seine on Shark Shoal, Beaufort harbor, in September, 
1901, was 4 feet wide and 2 feet 2 inches long, the length of the tail being 4 feet 
8 inches. 

Genus MYLIOBATIS Dum^riL Eagle Rays. 

Body as in Aetobatiis; cephalic fin a convex fleshy appendage in front of 
snout; a median row of very broad teeth, flanked by several rows of smaller, 
narrow teeth; dorsal fin small; one or two serrated caudal spines. One species on 
Atlantic coast. (Myliobatis, grinder ray.) 

22. MYLIOBATIS FREMINVILLEI LeSueur. 

Eagle Bay. 

Myliobatia freminvillei LeSueur, Journal Academy Natural Soienoes Philadelphia, iv. 111. 1824; Rhods laUod. 
Jordan & Gilbert. 1879. 386; Beaufort. Jordan. 1886. 26; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann, 1886. 80. 

DiAGXOsis. — Body much broader than long, its width equal to tail; central row of teeth 
4 to 6 times broader than long; 3 rows of teeth on each side of main row; a whitish sweUing 
over each eye; skin smooth. Color: above reddish brown; tail blackf below white. (Named 
for the French naturalist, Fr^minville.) 

The range of this species is from Massachusetts to Brazil. It is recorded 
from Beaufort, but is apparently not common in North Carolina. It does not 
attain a very large size. 
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Genus RHUfOPTERA KuhL Cow-nosed Rays. 

Body broader than long, but not so broad as in other genera; cephalic fin 
emarginate and below level of pectorals, the snout thus appearing four-lobed; 
teeth in 5 to 20 rows; dorsal fin small, immediately in front of a long serrated 
spine. Viviparous. One species on Atlantic coast. {Rhinopteraj snout-finned. ) 

28. RHINOPTERA BONASUS (MitchUl). 
''Devil-fish"; Oow-nosed Ray; Oorn-cracker; Whip-ray; Whipparee. 

Raja homuiu Mitohill, Transactions Literary and Philosophical Society of New York, 1815, 479: New York. 
Rhiftoptera boruuua, Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 00. 
RhiftopUra quadriloba, Wilson, 1000, 355; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — ^Dody about .33 broader than long; anterior border of pectorals straight, the 
outer angles acute; tail very slender, rather longer than body; teeth in 7 rows in each jaw, the 
median teeth very broad; skin smooth. Ck>lor: brown above, pale below, {bonaaiia, buffalo.) 

This is a common species from Massachusetts to Florida. In North Caro- 
lina it is found at all times of the year, but is usually most abundant in spring; in 
September, 1903, however, it was very numerous in Beaufort Harbor. The 
species reaches a large size, some examples observed in Florida being 7 feet wide. 
It feeds largely on mollusks, which it crushes with its powerful paired jaws; the 
razor-clam and the oyster are favorite foods. The young, numbering two or 
three, are bom in spring or summer, and are very active from birth. The stout 
barbed spine is usually covered with mucous, and the wounds which it inflicts 
are painful and often dangerous. 

Family MANTIDiE. The Sea-devils. 

Immense ovoviviparous rays of the tropical seas, with broad body; lateral 
eyes; wide mouth, numerous teeth; widely separated nostrils whose valves form 
a wide flap; pectoral fins developed anteriorly as horn-like appendages; long, 
whip-like tail, with a dorsal fin at base and with or without a spine; skin rough. 
Two genera, of which the following is represented on the United States coast. 

Genus BiANTA Bancroft Sea-devils. 

Body broader than long; anterior margin of pectorals convex, posterior con- 
cave, the outer angles sharp; cephalic fins long, curved inward; mouth terminal, 
teeth very small and numerous, in lower jaw only; skin rough, having small 
tubercles. Two species, one American. (Afanto, blanket.) 

24. MANTA BIROSTRIS (Walbaum.) 
''DevU-fish"; Sea-devil. 

Rata biro&trU Walbaum. Q«nera Piscium, 535, 1792. 

CtmtopUra vamjnnu. Yarrow, 1877, 216; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 386; Beaufort. 
Bianta hirowtru, Jordan. 1886. 26; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 85; Qape Lookout. Jordan k Evermann, 1896, 
92. pi xvui. fig. 39. Wilson. 1900. 355; Cape Lookout. Gill. 1903; North Carolina. 

D1AQNO8I8. — ^Body twice as broad as long; head square in front; teeth in about 100 series; 
tail very slender, about length of body, a barbed spine near its base; body and tail covered 
with small tubercles; the horn-line processes capable of being folded across mouth. Color: 
dark brown above, white below. Qnrostris, two-beaked.) 
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This huge ray, which inhabits the tropical waters of America, strays north- 
ward to New Jersey and has been observed a number of times on the North 
Carolina coast. It is the largest of the rays, and one of the largest of water 
animals, reported to attain a width of more than 25 feet and a weight of over 
10,000 pounds. It is said to feed on sheUfi8b,and in the Gulf of Mexico is reputed 
to do considerable damage to oyster beds, but the character of its teeth would 
seem to preclude any such feeding habits, and the fish has undoubtedly been 
confounded with other large rays. 




Fig. 11. Sba-dbvil. Mania Mrowrw. 

This fish is reported by the fishermen of Cape Lookout as occa»onally seen 
and is called by them the "devil-fish", a name which in North Carolina is shared 
by most of the large rays. Judging, however, from the size of some of the exam- 
ples observed, there can be no doubt that the Manta sometimes occurs. Lawaon 
(1709) has this to say of the giant ray in North Carolina: 

The divel-fiah liea at some of our inleta, and, as near as I can deaciibe him, is shaped like a 
Bcate, or stingray; only he has on his head a pair of very thick strong homs; and is of a monstrous 
size; for this fish has been known to weigh a sloop's anchor, and run with the vessel a league 
or two, and bring her back, against tide, to almost the same place. 

The horn-like appendages which give this creature ita name of sea-devil 
or devil-fish are freely movable and serve the purpose of carrying food to the 
mouth. Mr. Hector von Bayer, of the U, S, Bureau of Fisheries, who has 
observed the animal in the Gulf of California, states that each of these append- 
ages may be curved on itself like an elephant's tfunk, and can firmly grasp 
objects within reach. 
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Sub-class TELEOSTOMI. The True Fishes. 

The true fishes herein considered fall into 2 groups or series, the ganoids 
(p. 54) and the bony fishes, or teleosts (p. 61), the leading features of which are 
noted under the respective captions. The numerous families represented in the 
local fauna and differentiated in the following key may be divided into 4 groups 
based on the character of the ventral and dorsal fins, as follows: I. Ventral 
fins attached to abdomen, 1 dorsal fin; II. Ventral fins attached to abdo- 
men far posterior to pectoral fins, 2 dorsal fins, the anterior composed of 
spiny rays; III. Ventral fins attached to thorax or throat, imder, anterior to, 
or slightly behind pectorals; IV. Ventral fins absent. * 

/. Ventral fins attached to abdomen; 1 dorsal fin. 
a. An adipose fin behind the dorsal fin. 

h. Barbels (4 to 8 in number) on upper and lower jaws; a stout spine in dorsal and pectoral 

fins: body not scaled SiLURiOiS (cat-fishes). 

bb. Barbels wanting; no spine in dorsal or pectoral fins: body scaled. 

c. Margin of upper jaw formed by maxillary bone, wnich has asupplementalbone; air- 
bladder large; pyloric ooeca numerous; species chiefly fresh water. 

Salmonidjb (trouts and salmons). 
cc. Margin of upper jaw formed by a long and slender premaxillary; air-bladder small 

or absent; pyloric coeca few; species marine STNODONTn)iB (lizard-fishes). 

aa. No adipose fin behmd the dorsal fin. 
d. Tail neterocercal. (Ganoid fishes.) 
«. Bod^r without true scales; mouth inferior. 
/. Slon naJced; barbels absent; snout paddle-shaped. 

PoLTODONTiDiB (paddlo-fishes). 
ff. Skin with 5 rows of bony shields; 4 barbels present; snout elongate. 

AciPENSERn>iB (sturgeons). 
ee. Body scaled; mouth terminal. 

g. Scales cycloid; snout short; dorsal fin very long. 

AifiATiDiB (fresh-water dog-fishes). 
gg. Scales ganoid; snout greatly elongated; dorsal fin very short. 

LEPisosTsroiB (fresh-water gars) 

dd. Tail homocercal. (Non-ganoid fishes.) 
h. Pectoral fins inserted relatively high on sides, on or near the axis of body; lateral 
line low, on side of belly; lower pharyngeal bones united; form very elongate, 
t. One or both jaws procmced into a long slender beak; pectoral fins small. 
7*. Both jaws greatly produced; jaw teeth both long and short. 

TTLOSURiDiB (marine gars). 
;/. Only lower jaw greatly produced; jaw teeth small. 

HEMiRHAMPHiDiB (half-beaks). 
it. Neither jaw produced into a long, slender beak; pectoral fins very lar^, used as 

organs of fii^ht ExocosnDiB (fiymg-fishes). 

hh. Pectoral fins mserted relatively low on sides, below axis of body; lower pharyngeal 
bones separate. 

k. GUI-membranes united to isthmus; head scaleless; jaws without teeth; dorsal fin 
inserted near middle of back. 

I. GiU-membranes more or less completely united to isthmus; vent dose behind 
g^-openings; small fishes, mostly without external eyes (the local representa- 
tive of family with small eyes and no ventral fins). 

AHBLTOPsn>iB (blind- or cave-fishes). 
U. Gill-membranes broadly united to isthmus; vent posterior; eyes normal. 
m. Margin of upper jaw formed by premaxillary m middle and maxillary on 
side; pharyngeal teeth numerous and in a single row. 

CATOSTOMpjB (suckers). 
mm. Margin of upper jaw formed exclusively by premaxillaries; pharyngeal 

teeth few (less than 8) and in 1 to 3 rows CrpRiNiniB (minnows). 

kk. Gill-membranes not united to isthmus. 

n. Head scaly; jaws with teeth; upper jaw protractile or not; color not silvery. 
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o. Upper jaw not protractile, its margin formed by maxillary; dorsal fin always 
inserted near caudal. 
p. Jaws prolonged and depressed; teeth cardiform; lateral line present; size 

large Esocida (pikes). 

pp. Jaws not prolonged nor depressed; teeth villiform; lateral line absent; 

size very small. UMSRiDiB (mud-fishes). 

00. Upper jaw protractile, its margin formed by premaxillary; lateral line 
absent; aorsal fin inserted at or near middle of back; size small. 

PcECiijiDiB (killi-fishes). 
nn. Head naked; jaws with or without teeth; upper jaw not protractile; color 
bright silvery. 

q. An external bony plate between branches of lower jaw; mouth large, with 
bands of small teeth on jaw, vomer, palatines, and tongue; lateral line present. 

Elopidje (big-eved herrings). 
qq No external bony plate on lower jaw; mouth large or small, with teeth 
present or absent; lateral line present or absent, 
r. Lateral line and teeth present. 

s. Mouth small, inferior; bands of villiform teeth on jaws, vomer, and 
palatines, and patches of paved teeth on back of tongue and roof of 

mouth; snout very long ALBUUD-fi (lady-fishes). 

88. Mouth moderate, terminal; pointed teeth on jaws, vomer, palatines, 
tongue, and roof of mouth, no paved teeth; snout very short. 

HiODONTiDiB (moon-eyes) 
rr. Lateral line and teeth absent. 

t. Mouth small, inferior; snout short, blimt; stomach gizzard-like. 

DoROSOMiD^ (mud-shads). 
U. Mouth small, terminal, snout pointed; stomach not gizzard-like. 

Glupeidjb (shads and herrings). 
Ui. Mouth very large, inferior; maxillary very long; snout overhangs, 

pig-like ^ ENORAULiDiB (anchovies). 

aaa. Dorsal fin followed by a series of detached finlets; anal similar; jaws elongated to 
form a slender beak Scombresogida (sauries^ 

//. Ventral fins attached to abdomen, far posterior to pectoral fins; 2 dorsal fins, the anterior 
composed only of spiny rays. 
a. Head long, mouth large, teeth strong and of unequal length; body elongate; lateral lines 

present SpHYRiENiD^ (barracudas). 

aa. Head short, mouth small, teeth weak or absent, lateral line absent or rudimentary. 

6. Anal spines 3; body stout; size laige MuGiLiDiB (mullets). 

bb. Anal spine single; body slender; size small ATHERiNiDiE (silversides). 

///. Ventral fins attached at thorax or throat, under, anterior to, or slightly behind pectorals. 
a. Ventral rays {dways i,5. 
b. Gill-openings anterior to pectoral fins, 
c Body sc3y or with bony nlates. 
d. Ventral fins imited; giU-membranes joined to isthmus; lateral line absent. 

GoBiiD^, in part (gobies). 
dd. Ventral fins separate. 

e. A bony stay extending from below eye across cheek toward preopercle. 
/. Body scaly; head with rough, spmous bones externally* 3 lower pectoral 
rays separated from remainder of fin and having form of slenderfingers. 

Triqlid^ (sea-robins). 
//. Body scaly; head without rough spinous bones externally; pectoral fins 
without lower rays separated. 

g. Dorsal spines 4; eyes small, directed upward. URANOSCOPiDiG (star-gazers). 
gg. Dorsal spines 8 to 17; eyes large or moderate, directed laterally. 

ScoRPiENiDiE (scorpion-fishes). 
ee. No bony stay extending from below eye across cheek toward preopercle. 
h. Anterior aorsal fin represented by a large sucking disk extending on top of 

head Echeneidid-k (remoras). 

hh. Anterior dorsal fin normal (not converted into a sucking apparatus), 
t. Dorsal and anal fins followed by detached finlets. . . .Scombrid^ (mackerels), 
n. Dorsal and anal fins not followed by detached finlets. 

j. Form elongate, spindle shaped; dorsal spines not connected by mem- 
brane Rachycentrid^ (cabios). 

;;. Form not elongate and spindle-shaped. 
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k. EBophagus with tlilated sacs containing hooked teeth; dorsal fins 

divided, the 8i)ines 7 to 11 Si^omateidje, in part (butter-fishes). 

kk» Esophagus without dilated sacs containing hooked teeth. 
L Form oblong or ovate, compressed; caudal pedimcle very slender; 
anal fin preceded by 2 free spines; posterior part of lateral line 
with or without a series of keeled plates; gill-membranes free from 
isthmus; preoperde not serrate. 

CARANQiDiB ^crcvallcs, pompanoes, etc.). 

IL Form compressed, anal fin preceded oy 2 obsolete spines; lateral 

line without keeled plates; giU-membranes not attached to isthmus; 

TOPeoperde serrate Pomatomid^ (blue-fishes). 

lU. Form very deep and compressed; caudal pedimcle wide; anal spines 
connected with remainder of fin; no series of keeled plates on lateral 
line; gilL-membranes broadly joined to isthmus; preopercle not serrate. 

Ephippid^ (spade-fishes). 
UU. Form compressed, shape various; no free anal spines; no series 
of keeled plates on lateral line. 

m. A con(^ed, erectile, lancet-like spine on each of caudal pedimcle; 
gill-membranes united to isthmus; preoperde not serrate; body 

ovate HEPATiDiB (surgeon-fishes). 

mm. No spine on side of caudal pedunde. 

n. Chin with 2 long barbels; 2 dorsal fins well separated. 

MxTLLiDiB (goat-fishes). 

nn. Chin without barbels. 

0. Lateral line extending to posterior margin of caudal fin. 
p. Anal spines 3; doreal mis continuous. 

HiEMULiDiB (grunts). 
pp. Anal spines 1 or 2; dorsal fins distinct. 

ScuEsiDM (drums). 
00. Lateral line extending only to base of caudal fin. 
q. Gill-arches 3.5, a small cleft or no cleft behind last 
r. Teeth on each side of each jaw united, forming a kind 

of beak ScARiD^ (parrot-fishes). 

rr. Teeth more or less distinct and separated. 

Labrid^e (lipped-fifihes). 
qq. Gill-arches 4, a long deft behind lastr 

8. Teeth setiform: body very deep, nearly as deep as long; 
soft fins scaly; latersJ line present; gill-membranes united 
to isthmus; dorsal fins contmuous. 

CHiETODONTiDiB (butterfly-fishes'). 
88, Teeth not setiform; body much longer than deep, dorsal 
fins either continuous or separate. 
L Gill-membranes broadly united to isthmus; lateral line 

absent GoBiiDiE, in part (gobies). 

tt. Gill-membranes free from isthmus; lateral line present, 
u. Premaxillaries excessively protractile, with long 

basal processes Gerridje (moharras). 

UU. Premaxillary not protractile or only moderately so. 
V, Pseudobranchis absent or undeveloped 

w. Dorsal fin composed of soft rays only, befi:inning 
on head; caudal fin very deeply forked; large 

pelagic fishes CoRTPttfiNiD^ (dolphins). 

vno. DoiBal fin with strong spinous rays anteriorly, 
not be^innins on head; caudal fin not very 
deeply if at afl forked; fresh-water fishes. 
X. Anal spines 3 to 10; dorsal spines 4 to 13. 

CENTRARCHiDiE. (frcsh-watcr basses). 
XX, Anal spines 1 or 2; dorsal spines 6 to 15. 

Percid^e (perches). 
w. Pseudobranchiffi developed. 

y. Maxillary not sheathed by the preorb tal, or 
only partly covered by the latter; no accessory 
scale in axil of pectoral; accessory ventral scale 
small or wanting; a spine on posterior margin of 
operde. 
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f. Anal spines 2; dorsal fins separated, vomer 
toothed . .C^EiLODiFTERiDiB (cardinal-fishes) . 
EM. Anal spines 3; dorsal fins continuous or 
divided. 
a*. Vomer toothed. 

h\ Body and head much compressed, and 

covered with small, very roush scales; 

eye very laree . Priacamthidjb (big-eyes) . 

W, Body and head not greatly compressed, 

and not covered with rough scales; eye 

moderate SERRANiDiE (sea basses). 

aa'. Vomer toothless* dorsal fins continuous; 
body compressed, back elevated. 

LoBOTiDiB (thrashers). 

yy. Maxillary sheathed by the preorbital and 

dipping imder it for most of its length; an 

accessory scale in axil of ventral; no spine 

on posterior margin of operde. 

cf. Vomer and palatines toothed; preoperde 

finely or obsoletel^r serrate. 

d\ Jaw teeth never incisors or molars, all acute. 

LxTTiANiDiB (snappers). 
dd\ Jaw teeth mostly incisors, no molars or 

canines. KTPHosiDiB (rudder-fishes). 

ccf. Vomer and palatines toothless; preopercle 
entire; jaw teeth incisors or conical in front, 
molars on sides. 

SPARiDiB (scup, breams, etc.). 
cc. Body scalelesSj the skin smooth, prickly, tuberculate, or with scattered bony plates. 
ef. A sucking-disk on breast. 
f. Sucking-disk between ventral fins; no spinous dorsal fin; gill-membranes not 

united to isthmus GoBiESOcmiB (ding-fishes). 

ff. Sucking-disk formed from ventral fins; dorsal spines present; gill-membranes 

united to isthmus LiPABiDmiS (sea-snails). 

ee'. No sucking-disk on breast. 

0^. Gill-membranes broadly united to isthmus; ventral fins united. 

GoBiiDJB,in part rabies), 
y/. Qill-membranes nearly or entirely separate from isthmus; ventral fins not 

united CbmDiB (sculpins). 

bb. Gill-openings behind, above, or below pectoral fins. 
h'. Mouth small; gill-openings in or behmd upper axil of pectorals. 

OococEPHALiDiB (bat-fishes). 
hh\ Mouth moderate or large; gill-openings in or behind lower axil of pectonds. 

%\ Mouth moderate, oblique or nearly vertical; pseudobranchise absent; body some- 
what compressed; size small ANTENNARiiDiE (frog-fishes). 

W. Mouth exceedingly large, horizontal; pseudobranchiffi present; body ntiatly 

depressed; size large Lophiidjb (goose-fishes). 

aa. Ventral rays not always i,5. 

f. Form unsymmetrical, the eyes and color being on one side, leaving other side blind 
and colorless. 

kf. Eyes lange, usuallv well separated; mouth moderate or large; teeth well developed; 
margin ot preopercle not concealed by skin and scales. 

PLEURONEcrm^ rfloimders). 
kk'. Eyes small, close toother; mouth very small, more or less twisted; teeth rudimen- 
tary or absent; margm of preopercle concealed by skin and scales. 

SoLEiDiB (soles). 
jj'. Form symmetrical, the eyes and color not confined to one side. 

V. All fins without spinous rays; a barbel on chin; ventral rays 2 to 7. GADiDiB (cods). 
W. Some fins with spinous rays. 

mf. Ventral opening far forward (under head in adult); ventral rays 7; dorsal fin single, 
with 3 or 4 anterior rays spinous; size small; fresh-water species. 

ApHREDODEBiDiB (pirate perches). 
mm'. Ventral opening in normal position; ventral soft rays fewer than 5. 
n'. Dorsal nns with some spines. 

</. Upper jaw not produced in the form of a sword; fishes of moderate or small 
size. 
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|/. Dorsal fin with soft rays anteriorly and spines posteriorly; ventral fins very 
small; gill-membranes broadly joined to isthmus; form elongate. 

ZoARciDiB (eel-pouts), 
pp'. Dorsal fin with spines anteriorly and soft rays posteriorly. 

g'. Cheeks covered with bony armor; pectoral fins divided, the lower part 
very large like the "wing" of a nying-fish. 

CEPHALACANTHiDiB (flyin|;-^umards). 
q^. Cheeks not covered with bony armor; pectoral fins not divided. 
r'. Dorsal fins 2, the spines 3; gills 3; mouth very large and frineed; size 

moderate BATRACHoroiDiB (toad-fiflhes). 

rr*. Dorsal fin single, the spines numerous (at least 11); giUs 4; mouth 

small not frineed; size small BLENNixDiS (blennies). 

oo\ Upper jaw produced in the form of a powerful sword; fishes of very large 

size ISTioPHORiDiE: (siul-fidies). 

nn\ Dorsal fins without spines; a large suckinej-disk between ventral fins. 

GoBiESOCiDiB, in part (cling-fishes). 
IV, Ventral fins absent, 
a. Body eel-shaped; maxillary and premaxillary bones absent or fused with palatines. 
b. Gul-openings vertical, usually well developed; skin with or without scales; a tongue 
present; pectoral fins present or absent, 
c. Skin covered by rudimentary linear scales; pectoral fins well developed. 

ANGUiLLiDiB (common eels). 
cc Skin scaleless. 



d. Tip of tail with a distinct fin, confluent with the dorsal and anal; pectoral fins well 

openings; mouth large. 

LEPTOCEPHALIDiB (cOUgOr CCls). 



developed; dorsal fin beginning posterior to gill-openings; mouth large. 



dd. Tip of tail without a fin and projecting beyond dorsal and anal fins; pectoral fins 
ruoimentary (in local representative); dorsal fin l^ginning on head; mouth small. 

OPHICHTHTIDiB (suakc CCls). 

66. Gill-openings small, roimdish; skin scaleless; tongue absent; pectoral ^ns absent. 

MuBiBNiDiB (morays). 
aa. Body not eel-shaped; maxillary and premaxillary bones present. 
e, Gul-membranes broadly joined to isthmus. 
/. Snout tubular, with a small, toothless mouth at end; body more or less encased in 

bony rings STNONATHiDiS (pipe-fishes and sea-horses). 

//. Snout not tubular; body not encased in bony rings. 

g. Two dorsal fins, antenor with spinous rays, posterior with soft rays; body deep and 
ereatly compressed. 
h. Dorsal spines 2 or 3 in number; skin covered with small, rough scales. 

BALiSTiDiB (trigger-fishes). 
hh. Dorsal spine single; skin covered with minute, rough scales, 

MONACANTHIDiB (file-fishcs). 

gg. One dorsal fin, composed of soft rays only. 
t. Teeth in each jaw fused into 1. 
7*. Body compressed; dorsal and anal fins very high and pointed; skin with- 
out spines; size very lar^e MoLiDiB (head-fishes). 

;/. Body not compressed; dorsal and anal fins small; skin thickly covered with 

long spines: size moderate DiODONTiDiE: (porcupine-fishes). 

u. Teeth in eacn jaw fused into 2; skin more or less prickly. 

TETRAODONTIDiB (puffcrs). 

iiu Teeth in each jaw not fused; body encased in a bony armor. 

OsTRACiiDiB (trunk-fishes). 
ee. Gill-membranes not joined to isthmus. 

k. Ventral opening at throat; body elongate; dorsal fin single, short, of soft rays only; 

size verv small AMBLTOPSiDiB (swamp and cave fishes). 

kk. Ventral opening situated posteriorly. 

I. Mouth large; body elongate, without scales; size large, 
m. Jaws nearly equal, and armed with large teeth; body very long, compressed; 
dorsal fin low and extending entire len^h of body; caudal fin absent. 

Trichiuridjb (cutlass-fishes). 
mm. Upper jaw produced to form a long, powerful sword; mouth toothless; body 
moderately elongate, not compressed; caudal fin lar^ and forked. 

AiPHiiDJB (sword-fishes). 

IL Mouth small; body compressed and deep, and covered with small scales; dorsal 

and anal fins elongate, with interior rays produced; caudal deeply forked; size 

small SiBOicATBiDJi (butter-fiflhes). 
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Series GANOIDEA. The Ganoid Fishes. 

The ganoids are primitive fishes, mostly fossils, with only a few living 
representatives. The group is not sharply defined, but is chiefly characterized 
by a more or less complete armor covering the body, by numerous valves in the 
arterial bulb which forms a part of the heart, and by a spiral valve in the lower 
part of the intestine. The American species are few in number, and fall into 
four families which are easily distinguished. The salient characters of each are 
given in the following key in greater detail than in the preceding general key to 
the true fishes: 

Key to the familiea of ganoid fishes. 

i. Skeleton chiefly cartilaginous; skin either armed with bony plates or naked; branehiostogals 
single or absent; spiracles present, 
a. Snout prolonged into a long, paddle-shaped blade; no barbels; sides of tail with small bony 

plates; mouth broad, terminal; air-bladder cellular PoLTODONTiDiB. 

aa. Snout prolon^d, but not fiat and paddle-like; barbels present on imder side of snout; 
body imperfectly covered with large bony plates; mouth circular, inferior; air-bladder 

a simple sac Acn>ENSERiDiB. 

u. Skeleton bony; body completeljr covered with small bony scales; branchiostegals few or 
numerous; spiracles absent; air-bladder cellular. 
6. Both jaws more or less prolonged, toothed, the upper jaw projecting; nostrils near end 
of upper jaw; no barbels; aorsal fin short, high, placed posteriorly, opposite anal; 

branchiostegals 3 LEPisosTBiDiB. 

hb. Jaws not prcKluced; nostrils widely separated; a barbel at anterior nostril; dorsal 
fin very long, low, beginning nearly opposite pectorals; branchiostegals 10 to 12. 

Amiatio^. 

Order SELACHOSTOMI. The Shark-mouthed Ganoids. 

Family POLYODONTIDiE. The Paddle-fishes. 

Body elongate, slightly compressed; snout a greatly prolonged flattened blade, 
widest toward the rounded tip; skin nearly smooth, with rhombic bony plates on 
side of tail; mouth wide, tongue absent, teeth in jaws and on palatines numerous, 
small, and disappearing with age; operculum rudimentary, pseudobranchiae 
absent; a single branchiostegal; lateral line present, contmuous; spiracles present; 
nostrils double, located at base of blade; air-bladder cellular; intestine with a 
spiral valve; dorsal and anal fins soft-rayed, placed far backward; pectorals 
thoracic, ventrals abdominal. Only two genera known, one Chinese, the other 
American. 

Genus POLYODON Lac^pMe. Paddle-fishes. 

This genus, which includes a single species, has numerous very long, slender 
gill-rakers, in a double series on each gill-arch; and caudal fin forked, its bent 
portion with 12 to 20 fulcral plates, in addition to the foregoing family characters. 
(PdyodoTif many-toothed.) 

25. POLYODON SPATHULA (Walbaum). 
Paddle-fish; Spoon-billed Oat-fish. 

Squaltu apcUhtUa Walbaum, Art«di Genera Piscium, 522, 1792. 
Polyodon folium. Cope, 18706, 492; French Broad River near Asheville. 
PolyocUm apathvla, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 101, pi. 20, figs. 43, 43a. 
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Diagnosis. — ^Head, with snout, more than .5 total length of body; snout or spatula 
reticulated, .25 to A total length, longest in young; opercular flap very long, extending nearly 
to ventrals; prexamillary bone reaching behind the eye; eye very small, above tip of lower 
jaw; a minute barbel on spiracle; skin scaleless, and smooth except on side of tail; dorsal fin 
behind ventrals, the rays 50 to 60; anal arising under middle of dorsal, the rays 50 to 65; 
caudal large, forked, asynametrical. Color: pale green above, white below, {spaihula, spatula.) 

The claim of this species to a place in the North Carolina fauna rests on 
Professor Cope's statement that it ascends the French Broad River to near Ashe- 
ville. It inhabits the Mississippi and tributaries. The length reaches 6 feet, of 
which the paddle is about one-third. It was formerly supposed that the paddle 
was used to stir up the mud, which was eaten for the minute animals it contained, 
the interlacing gill-rakers serving as a strainer to intercept the food articles, 
while the silt passed through; but recent investigation has shown that the 
species feeds near the surface. Nothing is known of its spawning habits. 
Within a comparatively few years the fish, formerly'regarded as of little value, 
has come into use on account of its eggs, which are made into caviar, and also on 
account of its flesh, which is now highly regarded and brings a good price. 

Order CHONDROSTEI. The Cartilaginous Ganoids. 

Family ACIPENSERIDiE. The Sturgeons. 

Large fishes of elongate, cylindrical form; cartilaginous skeleton; body imper- 
fectly covered with 5 longitudinal rows of large bony plates or shields, between 
which are small irregular plates; head covered with similar large plates; snout 
produced, with 4 flexible barbels hanging from its lower surface; mouth on under 
side of head, small, without teeth, capable of being protracted for feeding; eyes 
small; tail heterocercal; air-bladder large, simple, connected with the esophagus 
by a duct. The largest fishes found in fresh waters of northern parts of America, 
Europe and Asia; some migratory, some found only in fresh water; very valua- 
ble as food. Three genera, including seven American species. 

Genus ACIPENSER Linnseus. Sturgeons. 

Bony plates not confluent; one series on back and a lateral and abdominal 
series on each side, ventral plates often deciduous; snout more or less conical, 
depressed; spiracle over eye; gill-rakers small, pointed. Two Atlantic coast 
species, both found in North CaroUna, differing greatly in length of snout and in 
other respect^. {Acipenser, sturgeon.) 

26. AOIPENSER OXYRHYNOHUS MitchUl. 
"Sturgeon"; Sharp-nosed Sturgeon. 

Actpen$er oxjfrhynchua Mitchill, Transactions literary and Philosophical Society of New York, 1,462. 1814 

New York. Yarrow, 1877, 216; North, New, and Neuae rivers. 
AcipmtBer tturio oxyrhynehuat Smith, 1803a. 100, 103, 108; Pasquotank River, Edenton Bay, Roanoke River 
Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 105, pi. xx, fig. 45. 
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Diagnosis. — ^Body elongate, its greatest depth about .16 total length; head long, about 
.33 total length of body; snout long hi^d sharp, its length about equal to remaining part of head, 
becoming shorter with age; the smaller bony plates between the dorsal and lateral series are 
stellate, rather large, and in 5 to 10 series; dorsal plates 10 to 14, lateral 27 to 29, ventral 8 to 1 1 ; 
dorsal rays 38 to 40, anal rays 23 to 27. Color: gray or brown above, creamy, whitish, or light 
gray below, (oxyrhynchus, sharp-snouted.) 

This, the common sturgeon of northwestern Europe and the Atlantic coast 
of the United States as far southward as South Carolina, is found in the eastern 
rivers of North Carolina, which it ascends in spring to spawn. It attains a large 
size, examples having been taken that were 12 feet long and weighed over 500 
pounds; the average length, however, does not exceed 5 feet. Two fish caught 
at Hatteras in the spring of 1906 were 9 and 11 feet long, according to Dr. E. W. 
Gudger, who examined their skins. 

In the Roanoke River near Plymouth, young sturgeon, about a foot in 
length, begin to run as early as February and are caught in seines hauled for 
striped bass, but the adult fish do not appear until the latter part of April, after 
the main run of shad is over. Young sturgeon are also taken at sea; on April 22, 
1904, the author observed 3 examples 15 inches long caught in a gill net at Cape 
Lookout. 




Fig. 12. Sturqeon. Acipenser oxyrhynchus. 

The sturgeon is a bottom feeder, and subsists on a great variety of animal 
and vegetable food which it takes up with its protractile, sucker-like mouth. 

The mature ovaries of this species may constitute 25 per cent of the total 
weight of the fish, and may yield from 1,000,000 to 2,500,000 eggs. The eggs are 
about .11 inch in diameter, and when deposited become agglutinated and 
attached to brush, weeds, stones, etc. The young come from the. eggs in about 
1 week in water having a temperature of 64*^ F. 

Writing of the North Carolina sturgeon in 1709, John Lawson said: 

Of the sturgeon we have plenty, all the fresh parts of our rivers being well stored therewith . 
The Indians upon and towards the heads and falls of our rivers, strike a great many of these, and 
eat them; yet the Indians near the sal t^ waters will not eat them. I have seen an Indian strike 
one of these fish, seven foot long, and leave him on the sands to be eaten by the Jhlls. In May, 
they run up towards the heads of the rivers, where you see several hundreds of them in one day. 
The Indians have another way to take them, which is by nets at the end of a pole. The bones 
of these fish make good nutmeg-graters. 

The available statistics of the sturgeon fishery of North Carolina show a 
very irregular production, owing to changing conditions, such as non-appre- 
ciation, over-fishing and increasing demand. The catch in 1880 was 436,900 
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pounds, worth $18,094. In 1889 the total yield was 227,797 pounds^ valued at 
$5,754. The next year the catch fell to 175,210 pounds, worth $4,467. Seven 
years later it rose to 371,625 pounds, for which the fishermen received $13,525. 
In 1902, although the catch was only 134,125 pounds, the value of the fish was 
$15,347, including caviar. Dare County now produces the great bulk of the 
sturgeon placed on the market, the fish being caught in gill nets. 

This species is now much less abundant than formerly, and in North Caro- 
lina has undergone the same diminution seen in other states. Whereas it was 
formerly regarded as a nuisance, and ruthlessly destroyed and thrown away 
whenever caught, it is now one of the most valuable of the east coast fishes; the 
principal fishery is in Delaware Bay and River. It is caught in gill nets, pound 
nets, seines, and other appliances, and may also be taken on set lines baited with 
fish. Besides its fiesh, which is marketable in a fresh or smoked condition, its 
eggs are very valuable for use in making caviar, its swim-bladder is convertible 
into a high-grade isinglass, and its skin is also utilized. 

In some of the large shad seines in Albemarle Sound it has sometimes hap- 
pened during the past 7 or 8 years that not a single adult sturgeon has been 
caught during an entire season, whereas, 20 years ago sturgeon w^re abundant 
lere and each season the shores were covered with dead fish for which there was 
no sale. When the fishermen finally realized the value of the fish, they pursued 
the fishery so actively that the species was almost wiped out in a short time and 
has never been able to reestablish itself. According to Mr. Frank Wood, of 
Edenton, in one season.$50,000 worth of sturgeon caviar was prepared in the 
Albemarle region. 

The sturgeon is by far the most valuable fish, individually considered, inhab- 
iting the waters of North Carolina or, in fact, the Atlantic coast of the United 
States. A full-sized female with roe will now often bring the fisherman $80; and 
it is a matter of record that in 1906 a North Carolina fisherman who caught 47 
large sturgeon in salt water received for them over $2,500 after deducting all 
expenses of shipment. 

It is incumbent on the state to take prompt and radical measures to prevent 
the further diminution in the supply of this excellent fish, and to restore it to 
something like its original abundance, if this is now possible. Besides prohib- 
iting absolutely the killing of any examples under 3 feet long, it will probably be 
desirable to stop the destruction of large fish for a term of years. Supplemen- 
tary to these restrictive aids, the state or the general government should under- 
take the artificial propagation of the sturgeon on several of the rivers where the 
fish is still found. 

27. AOIPENSER BREVIROSTRUM LeSueur. 
"Sturgeon"; Short-nosed Sturgeon. 

Aeiperuer bremro$trum LeSueur, Transaotions American Philosophical Society, i, 130, 1818. Yarrow, 1877 
216; North, New and Neuse Rivera. Jordan, 1887, 26; Beaufort region. Jordan A Evermann, 1800, 
106,pLzxi,fis. 40. 
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Diagnosis. — ^Head short, about .25 total body length; snout short and blunt, only .25 to 
.33 length of head; dorsal plates 8 to 11, lateral plates 22 to 33, ventral plates 6 to 9; dorsal 
rays 33, anal rays 19 to 22. Color: brown above, white below; peritoneum dark, viscera 
black, (brevirosirum, short-beaked.) 




Fig. 13. Short-nosed Sturgeon. Acipenser brevirostrum. 

This is a comparatively rare species, not usually recognized by fishermen, 
ranging from Massachusetts to Florida. Its maximum length is under 3 feet, 
and it is mature when under 2 feet. Its habits are similar to those of the long- 
nosed sturgeon. While it doubtless ascends all suitable streams in North Caro- 
lina, actual records of its occurrence are rare. 

Order RHOMBOGANOIDEA. The Rhomboid Ganoids. 

Family LEPISOSTEID^E. The Gar Pikes. 

Large fresh-water fishes, of little economic value, with very elongate, more 
or less cylindrical body, covered with small, hard plates in regular rows; elongate 
jaws, both armed with sharp teeth; external skull bones rough and hard; small 
eyes; an accessory gill on the under side of opercle; short gill rakers; and other 
features shown in the key. Very destructive to other fishes and comparatively 
free from enemies owing to their strong armor. One genus and five American 
species, one of which, the alligator gar of the South Central States, attains a 
length of 10 feet. 

Genus LEPISOSTEUS Lac^p^de. Gar Pikes. 

Characters of the genus are shown above. One species inhabits North 
Carolina waters. (Lepisosteus, bony-scaled.) 

28. LEPISOSTEUS OSSEUS (LinnflBUs). 
"Gar Pike"; Long-nosed Gar; Bill-fish. 

E90X osieus Linmeus, Systema Naturse, ed. x, 313, 1758; Virginia. 

Lepido9teu§ osseus. Cope, 18706, 492; Yadkin and other rivers of eastern North Carolina. Jordan, 1886, 26; 

Beaufort. Earll. 1887, 484. 485; Neuse River. Jenkins, 1887, 85; Beaufort. 
LepidoateuB huronensi; Cope, 18706, 492, 495; French Broad River. 
Lepiao9teu$ oB»eu», Jordan, 18896, 125; Pamlico River. Evermann & Cox, 1896, 304; Neuse River (Raleigh), 

Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 109. 

Diagnosis. — Body elongate, cylindrical, depth .08 of total length; head .33 total length; 
snout very long, .66 total length of head and 15 to 20 times as long as wide; upper jaw the 
longer, with a single row of large teeth on each side; lower jaw with several series of teeth; 
dorsal rays 7 or 8; anal rays 9; scales in lateral line, 62 to 65. Color: green above, silvery on 
sides, white beneath; body and fins with numerous round black spots, {osseus, bony.) 

The long-nosed gar inhabits the Great Lakes, the Mississippi Valley, and the 
seaboard states from New Hampshire to Texas. It attains a length of 5 or 6 
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feet, and is a very hardy, destructive species, preying on almost every other 
kind of fish. It spawns in spring, in shallow water. 

In North Carolina it is found in the lowland streams and sluggish coastal 
waters generally, sometimes entering salt water. In Albemarle Sound the 
species is not rare, and is taken in shad seines and other apparatus. At the 
Avoca shad fishery in April, 1899, the author saw two 4-foot gars skinned, boiled, 
and eaten with gusto by negro fishermen. Dr. Capehart states that before the 
days of steel plows his grandfather used to cover his plow-shares with the skin of 
the gar pike. 

Mr. Earll, in 1880, noted a fishery for gars in Neuse River near New Bern, 
and said of the fish trade of that city: 

The coarsest species are not only seen in the markets, but they make up the bulk of 
the sales. The gar (L. oaseus) . not seen by us in any other market in the country, is one of 
the principal food-fishes here, where it is highly prized by negroes. 

At the present time the gar can not be said to be one of the principal food 
fishes of the New Bern market; but the fish is still regularly sold there, and one 
of the common sights on the water front is a negro skinning a gar. 

The expression "common as gar broth " is proverbial. The meat of this fish, 
however, is well-flavored and wholesome, and its consumption should become 
more general. There is a limited demand for the skin, which may be used in 
covering boxes, sword hilts, etc. 

It is now nearly 200 years since Lawson wrote the following account of the 
"white guard-fish", in contradistinction to the "green guard-fish" {Tylosurus): 

The white guard-fish is shaped ahnost like a pike, but slenderer; his mouth has a long 
small bill set with teeth, in which he catches small fish; his scales are knit together like armour. 
When they dress him, they strip him, taking off scales and skin together. His meat is very 
white, and rather looks like flesh than fish. The English accoimt them no good fish; but the 
Indians do. The gall of this fish is green, and a violent cathartick, if taken inwardly. 

Order CYCLOGANOIDEA. The Cylindrical Ganoids. 

Family AMIATIDiE. The Bow-fins. 

This family includes only one living species, widely distributed in the 
United States. Features by which the family may be distinguished are given 
in the foregoing key. Body long and stout; head blunt; jaws toothed, the lower 
jaw with a bony plate between the rami; teeth also on vomer, palatal, and ptery- 
goid bones; tongue thick; nostrils well separated; cheeks and top of head with 
bony plates; a broad flat skin on the edge of the opercle; no pseudobranchiae; 
gill-rakers short and stout; scales hard, cycloid, with a soft border; lateral line 
present; tail heterocercal; air-bladder bifid anteriorly, serving as a lung. 

Genus AMIATUS Rafinesque. Bow-fins. 

Characters of the genus are sufficiently indicated in the family diagnosis. 
The generic name Amiaf which has heretofore been used in this connection^ 
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appears to be no longer applicable, as it waa originally given by Gronow to a 
genus of cardinal-fishes until recently called Apogon. {Amiatus, from amia, an 
ancient Greek fish name.) 

89. AMIATUS OALVA CLinnaaB). 
"BUok-flsh"; "Grindle"; "Brindle-flah"; Dog-fish; Mud-flsh; Bow-fln. 

Amta calva LjniiBiu, Syil«ma NMune, ed. i, 600, 1766; Charleiton, South Cirolimt. Cope, 1870b. 4fi2: Ncum 
River. Jontu, 188M, 127; Neuea River. Smitli, ISBSo, ISO, 163, 198: PBequotank River. EdentoD 
Bay, RtBDoks River. Jordao & Evenn&Dn, isas, 113, pi. 22, Ebi. fit, 51a. Bmith, 1900, 134; LiUia 
UMUmuskeet, 

DiAONOsis. — Body long but robiut, the depth about .2 total length; head conical, its 
length about .25 total length of body; mouth large, jaws nearly equal, upper jaw exteading 
beyond eye; jawa with strong conical teeth, with a band of finer teeth in lower jaw; a small 
barbel near anterior nostril; scales bard, cycloid, 82 to 70 in lateral aeriea and 18 to 20 in 
transverse series; dorsal rays 42 to 53; anal raya 10 to 12. Color: dark olive above, greenish 
reticulations on sides, whitish below; round dark spots on lower jaw; dorsal and caudal fins 
mottled; in male a round black spot with orange border at base of tail, this spot very faint in 
female, (coim, bald.) 




Fig. 14. Mud-fish; Bow-fin. Amiatus eolva. 

The bow-fin is one of the most interesting of American fishes, bdng the 
only living representative of an order and family of which various fossil mem- 
bers have been found. It ranges from the Great Lakes to Virginia, Florida, and 
Texas, and is abundant throughout most of its habitat. Sluggish waters are its 
favorite haunts. 

It occurs along the entire length of the coastal plain region of North Caro- 
lina, and is well known to fishermen and others under the local name of "black- 
fish", "grindle" or "grindal", and " brindle-fish ". 

As early as 1709 we find the name "grindle" given to this species by 
Lawson, who wrote: 

Orindals are a long scaled fiah with small eyes; and frequent ponds, lakes, and slow- 
flowing creeks and swamps. They are a soft sorry fish, and good for nothing; though some eat 
them for good fisb. 

The female attains a length of 2 to 3 feet, while the male is considerably 
smaller. The largest recorded specimen weighed 12 pounds. The species is 
noted for its voracity, all kinds of fishes falling an easy prey. This habit, 
together with its hardiness and its comparative immunity from attack by other 
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fishes, makes it a very undesirable inhabitant oTf our waters. It is able to live 
out of water for many hours, even when exposed to direct sun rays; and the 
young will exist for months in small aquaria without change of water. 

Spawning occurs in spring, the eggs being deposited in sluggish or stagnant 
waters. The eggs and young are guarded by the parent fish, after the manner 
of the sun-fishes. 

The bow-fin is particularly common in Albemarle Sound, and it also ascends 
all the rivers tributary to the sound but is less common therein. It is often 
caught in nets employed for shad and alewives, but it has no commercial value, 
although sometimes eaten by negroes; the flesh is described as "cottony." 

Series TELEOSTEI. The Bony Fishes. 

The teleosts constitute the most numerous group of fishes, and are distin- 
guished by a perfectly ossified skeleton and the absence of the characters found 
in the ganoids; that is, the body is not covered with ganoid scales or bony plates, 
the arterial bulb of the heart is thin-walled and has a pair of opposite valves, 
there is no spiral valve in the intestine, and the optic nerves do not form a solid 
chiasm. There are numerous orders, which, in most cases, are not here referred 
to at length, as they contain but a single family whose description will suffice 
for an understanding of the ordinal characters; but other orders, with many 
local species representing two or more families, have been considered in some 
detail. 

Order NEMATOGNATHI. The Whiskered Fishes. 

Family SILURIDiE. The Cat-fishes. 

The cat-fishes are readily distinguished by smooth scaleless bodies, adipose 
dorsal fin, stout spines in dorsal and pectoral fins, and barbels or whiskers on 
upper and lower jaws (whence the name cat-fishes). They inhabit both fresh 
and salt waters, and are very hardy. Some attain a large size, and are impor- 
tant food fishes. Many of them guard their eggs and young like the basses; some 
of the species are ovoviviparous. The North Carolina cat-fishes represent 12 
species, and fall in the following genera: 

Key to the North Carolina genera of cat-fishes. 

I. Anterior and posterior nostrils close together, neither with a barbel; barbels 4 or 6; marine 
species. 

a. Lower jaw with 2 barbels, dorsal and pectoral spines ending in a long filament. 

Felichthts. 
aa. Lower jaw with 4 barbels, dorsal and pectoral spines without filaments. 

Galeicthts. 
it. Anterior and posterior nostrils well separated, the posterior nostril with a barbd; barbels 8; 
fresh-water species. 

b. Adipose fin with its posterior margin free. 

c. Band of teeth in upper jaw terminating abruptly behind, not extending backward at 
outer angles. 
d. A continuous bony ridge (under skin) from snout to dorsal fin, the supraoccipital 
bone being extended backward to dorsal spine; caudal fin always forked. 

ICTALURUS 
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dd. No contiituou* bony rid^ from anout to dorsal fin; caudal typicalljr short and 

squaje Ameiurub. 

X. Band of teeth in upper jaw extending backward at ita outer poBterior aneles. 



While not the objects of special fisheries, the cat-fishes are caught in large 
quantities in various parts of the state, and are of increasing economic import- 
ance. From 55,220 pounds, worth fl,248, in 1889, the catch rose to 404,600 
pounds, worth $11,971, in 1902. The counties which lead in cat-fish production 
are Currituck, Pasquotank, Chowan, Dare, Beaufort, and New Hanover, more 
than 25 per cent of the output in the last named year being from Dare. The 
flesh of the cat-fishes is fine, white, and well-flavored; and the demand for them 
both locally and for shipment outside the state seems to be growing, especially 
as regards the fresh-water species. 

Genus FELICHTHYS SwoinBon. Sea Cat-fishes. 

This genus, represented by a number of salt-water species on both coasts of 
tropical America, has one member inhabiting the Atlantic coast of the United 
States. The mouth is large; the lower jaw projects; the teeth on vomer and 
palatines form a crescent-shaped band; the nape has a granulated bony buckler; 
the caudal b deeply forked. (Felichthys, cat-fish.) 




Fig. 15. Sea Cat-fish. Fdidilhyg fdU, 



80. FELIOHTHYS FEUS (Linnwus). 

"Silver Oat-fish"; "Sea Oat-fish"; OaH-topaail Oat (Ga.); 

Large-mouthed Oat (S. 0.}. 

SUurut tdii Lmoffius, Syrtema Nam™, ed. lii. 503, 1766; Cbarle.loB. H. C. 

^larichlhgt monnm, Yarrow, 1877, 216; Beaufort. Jontao & Oilbert, 1876. 386; BeBUfort. Jord*D, lESS, 

2Q; BeauToct. Smith, IBB3a. 188. IH; Edenton Bay. Smith. ISSSb, pi xliv. 
Fdiehlhf rnarinut, Jordan A Evennann, 1896. IIS. pi. xuiii, lig. G2. 
JSlurichlht/t ltl\t, GOather, Proceeding Linnsan Society of London. IBW, 30. 
■F^icklhyt Mil. Jordan A Evennann, ISOO, 3196. 

DiAONOSis. — Body elongate, depth more than .2 total length; head short, broad, rather 
less than .25 total length, mauUary barbels very long, extending beyond base of dorsal fin; 
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eye placed low on side of head; dorsal rays i,7, situated far forward, the spine terminating in a 
long filament; pectoral spine ending similarly; anal rays 23. Color: dusky above, silvery 
below, (felts, cat.) 

This sea cat-fish ranges from Massachusetts to Texas, being common in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States in salt and brackish water; it also enters fresh 
water, such as the western end of Albemarle Sound, where it is recognized by the 
fishermen as a straggler from salt water and called "silver cat-fish". It is prob- 
ably ovoviviparous. The food value of the species is slight. 

Genus GALEICHTHYS Cuvier & Valenciennes. Sea Cat-fishes. 

A numerious genus of marine cat-fishes, only one species inhabiting United 
States waters. Mouth comparatively small, the lower jaw shorter; teeth in 
patches on vomer and palatines; dorsal fin short and high; anal fin short; caudal 
deeply forked. {Galeichthys, weasel-fish.) 

81. GALEIOHTHYS MILBERTT (Ouvier & Valenciennes). 
"Oat-fish*'; "Sea Oat-fish*'; Small-mouthed Oat (S. 0.). 

AritM mUbeiii Cuvier & Valenciennes, xv, 74, 1840; New York; Charleston. 

AHopnt milberti. Yarrow, 1877, 216; Beaufort. 

Ariopnt felU, Jordan & Gilbert, 1870, 385; Beaufort. 

OaleieJUhy fdU, Jordan, 1886, 26; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 85; Beaufort. 

HexanemaHchthy fdU, Jordan & Evermann. 1896, 128, pi. xxiii, fig. 53. 

Oaleichthy milberti, Jordan & Evermann, 1000, 3106. Linton, 1005. 340; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body elongate, depth .2 total length; head small, depressed, rather more 
than .25 total length; mouth small, maxillary harbel nearly as long as head; dorsal rays i,7; 
anal rays 16; caudal deeply forked. Color: steel blue above, silvery sides and belly. (Named 
after the French naturalist, Milbert.) 




Fig. 16. Sea Cat-pish. Galeichthys milberti. 

This species is found along the entire coast of the United States south of 
Cape Cod, but is not common northward. It frequents the North Carolina 
beaches, sounds and bays, and is the most abundant of the salt-water cat-fishes. 
It attains a length of 2 feet and a weight of 12 pounds, but averages much smaller. 

It is a bottom-loving fish, feeding*|chiefly on worms and small crustaceans 
but readily eating fish, flesh, or fowl, dead or alive. At Beaufort, its food com- 
prises fish, crustaceans, and mollusks, as well as sea-cucumbers, worms, and algae. 
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Spawning occurs in summer, the large eggs being first deposited in a sandy 
depression and subsequently taken into the mouth of one of the parents (male?) 
where they remain until hatching ensues; the young are retained in the parent's 
mouth for some time after hatching. From the mouth of a fish 10 inches long, 
11 young 1-inch long have been taken; and in another of the same size 8 or 9 eggs 
as large as marbles were found. 

The sea cat-fish is often caught with a hook, but it is not an important com- 
mercial species, although the flesh is quite palatable, 

Oenus ICTALURUS Raflnesque. Chomiel Cat-flsheB; Fork-tailed Cat-flihes. 

Large North American cat-fishes, with widely-forked tails, preferring 
channels of larger streams. Form more graceful than that of other cat-fishes; 
head slender, conical, mouth small, upper jaw longer; dorsal fin short and high; 
anal fin long, (leiaturm, cat-fish.) 

82. lOTALUBUS PUNOTATUS (Bafinesque). 

"Blue Oat-flsh"; Spotted Oat-flsb; Channel Oat-fish (S. O., Fla.); 

Eel Oat-fish; Ulsaiaalppl Oat-fish. 

SUw jRiRdofu Rs£n«que, Amerion Monthly MMisiine, 35B, ISIS: Ohio River. 
/ctolunM carulfcmt Cops, ISTM. 1S9; French Broad Bud other North Csroliss tnbutuiei of Teiiaesaee. 
tetalunu punelatm, Jordan, ISSDfr, IGl; French Broad Riv«r. Smith, ISSSi, pi. xliv. JotdsD A EvemuDn, 
ISSa, 134,pLixT,Gs.e& 

DiAoNOSia. — Body long and slender, depth .2 total length; head small, comparativeljr 
narrow, .25 total length; mouth small, maxillary barbeb reaching beyond ^-opening; dorsal 
rays i,6; anal Isi^, with 25 to 30 rays. Color: above light grayish-green; below silvery; back 
and sides with small, round, irregularly placed dork spots; the body color sometimes a very 
dark velvety green, discuring the spots, (punetahit, spotted.) 




Fig. 17. SPOTTEn Cat-tibh. IcUdvrut punetalia. 

The spotted cat-fish inhabits the Mississippi basin, streams of the Great 
Lakes region, and streams tributary to the Gulf of Mexico; and has been very 
successfully mtroduced into the Potomac. The only records of the occurrence of 
this species in North Carolina waters are those of Cope and Jordan before cited. 
Cope stated that the species abounded in the French Broad, and was much used 
as food. Jordan reported the young as abundant in channels of the French 
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Broad near Hot Springs, the species being recognized as a foo(J fish and known 
as "blue cat". 

The species attains a weight of 25 pounds, and is regarded as probably the 
best of the cat-fishes in food value and gaminess. It takes the hook readily, and 
affords fine sport. 

Genus AMEIURUS Rafinesque. Homed Pouts; Bullheads; Mud Cat-fishes, etc. 

Well known and abundant fishes, found in almost every pond and stream. 
Some species have forked or lunate tails and are very similar to Ictaiurus; the 
typical species with square tails. The 5 species recorded from North Carolina 
may be distinguished as follows: 

i. Caudal fin strongly forked ctUiLS. 

it. Caudal fin square or slightly emarginate. 

a. Anal fin long, 22-27 rays, its base more than . 25 total length. 
aa. Anal fin shorter, 15-22 rays, its base less than . 25 total length. 

&. Form elongate, back elevated, pectoral and dorsal spines very long erebenniLa. 

bb. Form robust, back low, pectoral and dorsal spines moderate natalis. 

c. Body stout, rather short or moderately elongate, depth contained 3.5 to 4.5 times 

in total length, head not markedly flat ncbidosua. 

cc. Body very long and slender, depth .12 to .20 total length, head broad and very 
fiat platycephalua 

(Ameiurus, not curtailed, in allusion to unnotched caudal fin.) 

33. AMEIURUS OATtTS (LinnsBus). 

"White Oat-fish"; "Black Oat-fish»'; ''Bullhead"; "Greek Oat-fish"; 
"River Oatflsh"; "Forktailed Oat-flsh"; Ohannel Oat-flsh. 

Silunia eatus Linnsua, Systema Naturae, ed. x, 305, 1758; northern part of America. 
AmeturtM niveiventri» Cope, 18706, 488; Neuse River. Jordan, 18806, 128: Neuse River. 
Ameiurtf aUndus, Jordan, 18806, 134; Yadkin River. Smith, 1803a, 100, 103, 108; Albemarle Sound and trib- 
utaries. 
AmeiuruM catus^ Jordan dc Evermann, 1806, 138. Evermann & Cox, 1806, 304; Neuse River. 

Diagnosis. — Form robust, the depth contained 3.? to 3.75 times in total length; head 
rather greater than depth, in adults the head larger and wider and the mouth wider than in 
any other species; maxillary and mandibular barbels long; humeral process very rough; dorsal 
rays i,6; anal rays 19 to 22; caudal forked, upper lobe longer. Color: variable; back whitish, 
gray, bluish, or black; below white or silvery. {catuSt cat.) 

This species, whose form and color vary with age and environment, inhabits 
coastwise fresh waters from New Jersey to Texas. In North CaroUna it is 
recorded from Albemarle Sound and tributaries, the Neuse, and the Yadkin, 
being especially abundant in the first-named region. The maximum length is 2 
feet. 

In Pasquotank River, under the name of "white cat", the fishermen recog- 
nize fish having a milky or dusky color, dull red fins with dark edges, and white 
iris, which are most common in the lower part of the river, where they seem par- 
tial to the sandy shoals, whence, probably, their bleached appearance. Between 
these light-colored fish and the very dark ones of the upper river called "black 
cats", there is a complete gradation. The main run of alewives in this river is 
always followed by a noticeable increase in the abundance of this cat-fish, and 
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the fishermen have a saying that when the cat-fish come the herring season is 
over. An instance of this was observed by the writer in April, 1892, when, dur- 
ing a period of four days a seine caught 118,000 herring, while on the fifth day no 
herring were taken but an enormous haul of cat-fish was made. 

In Roanoke River, cat-fish 5 to 6 inches long are exceedingly abundant in 
spring, and are caught in seines and weirs. The fishermen call the large pale 
examples of the lower river "sound cats" and "bullheads", and call the small 
dark ones "river cats" and "creek Cats". 

During the spring fishing season, many are caught in seines hauled for shad 
and alewives, especially in the night hauls on the flats. The species resorts to 
the shad spawning-grounds to feed on the eggs, and must be enormously destruct- 
ive in this way. On April 24, 1899, at Capehart's shad fishery at Avoca, not less 
than 5,000 white cat-fish, from 6 to 24 inches long, were caught at one evening 
haul, and these were without exception absolutely gorged with shad spawn, so 
that their white bellies were distended like balloons. Schools of alewives are 
followed to their spawning-grounds by droves of cat-fish, which feed on the eggs. 
The spawn of white perch, yellow perch, and other species is also entensively 
consumed by this cat-fish. 

Spawning occurs in summer, and the spawning habits appear to be quite 
similar to those of the bullhead (Ameiurus nehiUosus) of which an account is 
herein given. 

As food, this is one of the best of the cat-fishes, although its commercial 
importance in North Carolina is comparatively slight, owing in part to the abun- 
dance of other desirable fishes and in part to the fact that most of the cat-fish are 
caught when shad, alewives, and striped bass are receiving special attention. 

84. AMEIURUS EREBENNUS Jordan. 
Goode's Oat-fish; Black Oat-fish. 

Ameiurua erebennus Jordan, Bulletin U. S. National Museum, x, 85, 1877; St. Johns River, FUt. Jordan, 18806* 
125, 127; Tar and Neuse rivers. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 139. 

Diagnosis. — Body long, compressed, its depth somewhat less than .25 total length; head 
large, .25 length of body, greatest width less than its length; jaws about equal; peotoral spine .5 
length of head; anal fin deep, .3 total length, 22 to 24 rays; adipose fin large; caudal short, 
posterior margin straight. Color: black above, pale below, fins and barbels black, (erebennua, 
very black.) 

Inhabits coastwise waters from New Jersey to Florida. Length 1 foot. 
Apparently rare in North Carolina, and as yet known only from Tar River near 
Rocky Mount and Moccasin Swamp of the Neuse River near Goldsboro. 

85. AMEIURUS NATALIS (LeSueur). 
Yellow Oat-fish. 

Pimelodtu natalit LeSueur, Memoirs du Mus^ d'HUtoire Naturelle, v, 154. 1810; North America. 
Afimunu naialu, Jordan, 18896, 127; tributaries of Neuse River near Qold8b<»t>. Evermann A Coz, 1806; 
Neuse River near Raleigh. Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 180. 
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Diagnosis. — ^A variable species; body usually short and stout, sometimes very obese; 
head short and broad; dorsal and pectoral spines comparatively short; anal rays 24 to 27; 
adipose fin long. Color: yellow, yellow-brown, green, or black, pale below. (notoZis, having 
large buttock.) 

This species ranges from the Great Lakes region to Virginia and Texas, and 
is abundant in many places, but in North Carolina was until recently known 
only from the upper waters of the Neuse. In June, 1905, and May, 1906, it was 
found to be common by Mr. C. S. Brimley in a canal connected with Lake Ellis 
in Craven county; and it doubtless occurs in various other localities in the state. 

86. AMEIURUS NEBULOSUS (LeSueur). 
•'Yellow Oat-fish"; Bullhead; Homed Pout. 

Pitneiodu9 rubuloatu LeSueur, Memoirs du M\ia4e d'Historie Naturelle, v, 149, 1819; Lake Ontario. 
Ameiurua nebuloaua. Jordan, 18896. 125; Tar River near Rocky Mount. Smith, 1893a, 190, 194, 198; tribu- 
taries of Albemarle Soimd. Jordan A Evermann. 1896, 140. 

Diagnosis. — Form variable, color ranging from yellowish to black. Example 12.5 
inches long from Pasquotank River: Head .28 total length; depth .25 total length; anal base 
.25 total length, anal rays 22; pectoral spine .4 length of head; above dark green, -sides golden 
yellow, obscurely mottled with green, beneath pale yellow or white. (nebvlosuSf clouded.) 

The common bullhead is widely distributed and is one of the most abundant 
and best known of the cat-fishes. From Maine and the Great Lakes it ranges to 
Florida and Texas, inhabiting streams, ponds, and lakes. It is doubtless more 
common in North Carolina than the published records of its capture would indi- 
cate, for besides the Albemarle region, it is reported only from Tar River. In 
the western end of Albemarle Sound and in Pasquotank and Roanoke rivers, 
it is common, but much less numerous than Ameiurus caius. It attains a length 
of 18 inches, but averages much less. 

The species is omnivorous, although probably preferring fish food. It is 
fond of the eggs and young of various fishes, and is generally regarded as very 
destructive in this respect. It often frequents the vicinity of wharves and 
drains, and feeds on refuse. 

The breeding habits of the bullhead are probably better known than those 
of any other cat-fish herein listed. The writer published the following brief 
account in Science (February 13, 1903;, a more detailed description appearing 
later:* 

A pair of fish from the Potomac River in the Fish Commission aquarium at Washington 
made a nest on July 3, 1902, by removing in their mouths upwards of a gallon of gravel from 
one end of the tank, leaving the slate bottom bare. On July 5 about 2,000 eggs, in four separ- 
ate agglutinated clusters, were deposited between 10 and 11 a. m. on the scrupulously clean 
bottom. Ninety-nine per cent hatched in five days in a mean water temperature of 77° F. 
The young remained on the bottom in dense masses until 6 days old, when they began to swim, 
at first rising vertically a few inches and immediately falling back. By the end of the seventh 
(bty they were swimming actively, and most of them collected in a school just beneath the sur- 
face, where they remained for two days, afterwards scattering. They first ate finely ground 

^Breeding habits of the yellow eat-fiah. By Hugh M. Smith and L. G. Harron Bulletin U. S. Fish Com- 
mlBsion 1002. p. 151-154. 
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liver on the sixth, and fed ravenously after the eighth day. The fish were 4mm. long when 
hatched, and grew rapidly, some being 18mm. long on the eleventh day, and at the end of two 
months their average length was 50mm. Both parents were very zealous in caring for the eggs, 
keeping them agitated constantly by a gentle fanning motion of the lower fins. The most 
striking act in the care of the eggs was the sucking of the egg masses into the mouth and the 
blowing of them out with some force. The fanning and mouthing operations were continued 
with the fry until they swam freely, when the care of the young may be said to have ceased. 
During the first few days after hatching, the fry, banked in the comers of the tank, were at 
irregular intervals actively stirred by the barbels of the parents, usually the male. The pre- 
daceous feeding habits of the old fish gradually overcame the parental instinct; the tendency to 
suck the fry into their mouths continued, and the inclination to spit the mout diminished, so 
that the numbers of young dwindled daily, and the 500 that had been left with their parents had 
completely disappeared in six weeks, although other food was liberally supplied. 

The yellow cat-fish is frequently eaten, but its food value is decidedly 
inferior; and in North Carolina it is not regarded with favor and has little com- 
mercial importance. 

87. AMEIURUS PLATYOEPHALUS (Girard). 

Mud Oat-fish; Brown Oat-fish. 

Pimelodtu pUUycephaltu Girard, Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1859, 161; Ander- 
son, S. C. 

Ameittnu platycepfuilw, Cope, 18706, 486; Catawba and Yadkin rivers. Jordan. 18896, 131, 134, 136; Cape 
Fear (Haw), Yadkin, and Catawba rivers. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 142, pi. xxvii, fig. 61. 

DiAONOSis. — Form very elongate, the depth .12 to .20 total length; head low, flat, broad, 
.28 total length; upper jaw longer; dorsal fin high, .66 length of head, rays i,6; anal base .16 
total length, rays 16 to 20; caudal fin emarginate. Color: olive brown, yellowish or greenish 
above ; a dark horizontal bar or shade at dorsal base ; pale below. (pkUycephaluSf broad-headed . ) 




Fig. 18. Brown Cat-pish. Ameiwrus platycephalus. 

The range of this species is restricted, embracing only the streams from the 
Cape Fear to the Chattahoochee. In the streams of the western part of North 
Carolina, the species is well represented. Dr. Jordan found it excessively abun- 
dant in branches of Haw River, a tributary of Cape Fear River, in Guilford 
County; also in Little Yadkin River near Salisbury, in Catawba River near 
Marion, and in St. Johns River near Morgantown. The maximum length is 
somewhat over a foot. 
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An interesting and peculiar fact about this fish is that it is largely, if not 
almost exclusively, a vegetable feeder, its intestine being long and usually filled 
with remains of water plants. Both Cope and Jordan note that it is largely used 
for food. 

Genus LEPTOPS tUfineique. Mud Cat-fishes. 

This genus contains a single large species, and, in addition to the features 
given in the key, is characterized by a slender body much depressed anteriorly, 
very thick skin, long adipose fin, short anal fin, and broad pectoral spine serrated 
on both edges. (Leptops, slender-faced.) 

as. LEPTOPS OLIVARIS (Rftflnesque). 
"YoUow Oat-fish"; MudOat-flsh; Bashaw; Goajon. 

SlfurtM olitarii RkAneaque, Amermn HoatUy Maoaiirw. IglS. 355: Ohio River. 

Ltplapi aUvariM, Jordaa. tSSet. 151; Frencli Bnnd and SwaiinAnoa riven. Jordui Sc Evermun. 1806, Iti, 
pi. iivii. Gg. 82. 

DiAoNOSiB.— Depth .16 total length; head very flat, .28 total length; lower jaw projecting; 
eye very small; dorsal spine weak, short, more or leas covered by skin; dorsal rays i,6; anal 
short, .16 total body lengtb, rays 12 to 15; adipose fin nearly as long and half as high as anal; 
caudal nearly straight behind. Color: yellow above with green or brown markings, white 
below, {olioaru, olive-colored.) 




Fig. 13. Yellow CAi^PiaH. Leplopa oHvaris. 

While this is an abundant species in parts of the Mississippi basin and in the 
Gulf States, its range barely extends into North Carolina, in the headwaters of 
the Tennessee. Dr. Jordan found the young not uncommon in channels of 
French Broad River at Hot Springs and South Fork of Swannanoa River near 
Black Mountain. The fish is there called "yellow cat", and is a food fish of some 
importance. The species attains a weight of 100 pounds and a length of 5 feet, 
and has an ugly, coarse appearance. Its flesh, however, is fine and well-flavored, 
and in Louisiana and other southern states the fish is of considerable economic 
importance. 

Genus SCHILBEODES Sleeker. Mad-toms. 

Small cat-fishes inhabiting creeks and brooks of the eastern states. The 
pectoral spine, which is often serrated, can inflict a very painful wound; and in 
the axil of the fin a poison gland discharges through a small orifice. The fish 
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are of no economic value. The characters of the genus have been indicated in 
the foregoing key. The three species known from North Carolina may be dis- 
tinguished as follows: 



i. Pectoral spines about half length of head, with posterior serrs short, their length not . 5 

width of spines; vertical fins with broad black edges inaianis. 

ii. Pectoral spines more than . 5 length of head, with recurved posterior serrse nearly as long 



width of spines; vertical fins with broad black edges i 

)n " " - - - 

)lc 

not reaching gill-opening deuthenus. 

)lor li^ht brown, with distmct black saddle-like blotches; fins mottled with black; maxil- 
lary oarbels reaching to gill-opening furiosus, 

(SchilbeodeSf like Schilhe, a genus of African cat-fishes.) 



as spines are wide, 
a. Color nearly plain brownish, with faint blotches; dorsal black at tip; maxillary barbels 

aa. Color light brown, with distmct black saddle-like blotches; fins mottled with black; maxil- 
hi 



89. SOHILBEODES INSIGNIS (Richardson). 

Mad-tom. 

PimdoduM inngne Richardson, Fauna Boreali<Americana, iii. 32, 1836; (type locality not known). 

NoturuB marginaiUM, Cope, 18705. 484; Catawba and Yadkin rivers. 

Notunu innanU, Jordan. 18896, 125, 127. 131, 134, 136; Tar, Neuse. Cape Fear, Yadkin, Catawba rivers. Ever- 

mann & Cox, 1896, 304; N<«iae River. 
Schilbeodea iruioni»t Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 147, pi. xxviii, fig. 66. 

Diagnosis. — Form elongate, depth .16 total length; head broad, flat, contained 4.25 times 
in length; upper jaw projecting; humeral process sharp; dorsal fin .25 higher than long, nearer 
anal than snout; anal rays 14 to 16; pectoral spine .5 length of head, with rctrorse teeth 
on external surface and simple, weak teeth on internal surface. Color: dark mottled brown, 
fins with broad dark margins, {insignia, distinguished.) 

This species inhabits streams on the eastern slope of the Alleghany moun- 
tains from Pennsylvania to South Carolina, and is abundant and widely distrib- 
uted in North Carolina, having been recorded from the Tar, Neuse, Yadkin, 
Catawba, and Cape Fear rivers. It is the largest mad-tom, reaching a length of 
1 foot. 

40. SOHILBEODES ELEUTHERUS (Jordan.) 

Mad-tom. 

NoturuteletUherus J ordtku, Annala New York Lyceum Natural History 1877, 371;Bis Pigeon River, Tennessee, 

tributary of French Broad River. Jordan, 18896 ,151; French Broad River at Hot Springs, N. C. 
Schilbeodea eleiUhervs, Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 148; French Broad River. 

Diagnosis. — Head broad, depressed, a little more than .25 total length; lower jaw in- 
cluded; eye contained 5.5 times in length of head; anal rays 13; pectoral spine stout, .5 length 
of head or longer, the outer margin with retrorse teeth, the inner edge with 6 to 8 curved hooks 
Color: brown, with fine dark dots and black blotches on back; dorsal fin black at tip. (e2eu- 
theriLSf free.) 

Peculiar to the Mississippi basin, and recorded from North Carolina only in 
the French Broad River at Hot Springs, where Dr. Jordan obtained one young 
specimen in 1888. Length, 4 inches. 
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41. SOHILBEODES FURIOSUS (Jordan & Meek). 

''Mad-tom" ; ''Tabby-cat''. 

Noturua furioatu Jordan & Meek, in Jordan, 1889a, 351, pi. xliii; Neuse River near Raleigh. Jordan, 1880b, 125, 

127; Tar and Neuse rivers. 
NoturuB eUtUhertu, Jordan & Brayton, 1878; Tar River (not N. eletUherua of Jordan). Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 

368; Neuse River at Goldsboro. 
SchUbeodea f%u%oaua^ Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 149, pi. xxix, figs. 69, 69a, 696; eastern North Carolina. 

Diagnosis. — Depth contained b.b times in total length; head contained 3.75 times in 
length; lower jaw included; dorsal spine less than .5 length of head; pectoral spine very broad 
and long, contained 1.25 times in length of head, anterior (outer) margin finely serrate, poster- 
ior margin with 6 to 8 strong recurved hooks; adipose fin large; anal rays 14; caudal fin long 
and rounded. Color: light brown, with black saddle-like blotches on back and head, and black 
bars or streaks on dorsal, adipose, caudal, anal, and ventral fins, {furiosus, furious.) 




Fig. 20. Mad-tom. Schilbeodes juriosua. 

Found only in Tar, Neuse, and Little rivers. Length 4 inches. The pec- 
toral spines are more strongly developed than in any other species of American 
cat-fish, and the secretion of the axillary gland is said to be more poisonous than 
in any other mad-tom. 

Order PLECTOSPONDYLI. The Carp-like Fishes. 

This order includes a majority of the fresh-water fishes of the world, and is 
numerously represented in the local fauna. The 4 anterior vertebrae are united 
and peculiarly modified, giving rise to a series of small bones (Webberian ossi- 
cles) which connect the air-bladder with the ear; the opercular bones are well 
developed; the branchiostegals are few in number; the body is scaled; the dorsal 
fin is single, and it and .the other fins are without true spines. Most of the Ameri- 
can species belong in a suborder (Eventognathi) in which the jaws are toothless, 
the inferior pharyngeal bones are falicform, and the upper pharyngeals are 2 in 
number; the gill-slits are restricted; and the gill-membranes are joined to the 
isthmus. The 2 families having species in North Carolina are typified by the 
suckers and minnows, and may be thus distinguished: 

i. MaxiUaries forming part of the margin of the jaw; pharyngeal teeth numerous and comb- 
like CATOSTOMIDiB. 

n. Premaxillaries alone forming margin of upper jaw; pharyngeal teeth few Ctprinidje. 

Family CATOSTOMIDiE. The Suckers. 

Suckers are well represented in North Carolina streams, and are among the 
best known and most easily recognized of the fresh-water fishes. The body is 
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elongate, sometimes much compressed, sometimes nearly cylindrical. The head 
is usually conical, with mouth inferior, protractile, fleshy-lipped, and without 
teeth in the jaws. The margin of the upper jaw is formed in part by the maxil- 
lary bones and in part by the premaxillaries. There are 4 gill-arches; the gill- 
membranes are joined to the isthmus; the branchiostegals number 3; and pseudo- 
branchiae are present. The lower pharyngeal bones are sickle-shaped and sur- 
mounted by a single row of coarse teeth. The cycloid scales are either large or 
small; no scales appear on the head. All the fins are well developed; the dorsal 
is comparatively long, the anal short, the caudal large and usually forked. The 
large air-bladder is divided by transverse constrictions. The suckers are medium- 
sized fishes, normally found only in fresh water, ascending streams and brooks in 
spring to spawn. Their feeding habits are determined by their peculiar mouth, 
the pharyngeal teeth acting as grinders. Their food consists of animals (insects 
and other small aquatic forms) and also mud, which is doubtless ingested for the 
auimal matter it contains; food articles are taken into the' mouth by suction. 
In some species the males in spring acquire red or black pigment on body or fins, 
and develop tubercles on head, body, and fins. 

North Carolina has more species of suckers than any other state, and more 
species described from and peculiar to it than any other state. Most of the 
suckers peculiar to the state were described by Professor Cope in 1870 from the 
Allegheny region, and some of them have not been met with since that time. 
While some of those now recognized as valid will doubtless be excluded when 
further information regarding them is obtained, in the present state of our 
knowledge they must be retained as distinct species. 

While abundant and caught in large numbers in North Carolina, the suckers 
are of less value commercially than they are for home consumption, especially in 
the upper courses of the streams, where they furnish a notinsignificant part of the 
food of the people at times, being the principal food fishes of the upland streams. 
The quantity of suckers marketed and the price received therefor by the fisher- 
men are here given for three years: 1890 — 60,550 pounds, $1,779; 1897 — 
135,230 pounds, $3,037; 1902—169,350 pounds, $7,874. 

Key to the North Carolina genera of suckers. 

1. Air-bladder constricted into 2 parts. 

a. Lateral line complete and continuous'; scales smallX Catostomus. 

aa. Lateral line interrupted or wantinj^; scales large. ^ - 

6. Lateral line entirely wanting; tiish small Erimtzon. 

66. Lateral line more or less developed; fish larger Minttreiia. 

u. Air-bladder constricted into 3 parts. 

c. Pharyngeal teeth flattened; mouth moderate or small; lips usually folded . .MoxosroifA. 
ec. Pharyngeal teeth enlarged, cylindrical; mouth large; lips thick Placophartnx. 

Genus CATOSTOMUS LeSueur. Fine-scaled Suckers. 

Common fishes peculiar to the United States, with the exception of one 
species found in Siberia. The mouth, on the under side of head, has a thick 
upper lip covered with papillae, and a very large lower lip with a broad, 
margin; the small eye is placed rather high on the side of the head; the dorsal 
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fin begins in the center of the body, the ventrals are under the dorsal, the anal is 
short and deep, and the caudal is evenly forked; lateral line distinct, more or less 
straight. The two species inhabiting North Carolina may be readily distin- 
guished by the number of scales. (Caloslomus, inferior-mouthed.) 

42. OATOSTOMUS OOMMEBSONII (Lacdp6de). 
"Sand Sucker"; Oommon Sucker; White Sucker. 

Cyprinut eommertonii LAC^pfede, HLatoire Naturelle des PoiMon: 
CatotUimut Urn, Cope. 18706, 468, 4eS: "in sU the rivers of the g 

shed' . Jordan, 18SW. 136. 151; C>UwbB and Fnincli Broad rivers. 
Caleilomutcommtrionii, Jordan tEverm&aa. ISM, ITS, pi. xixiv, fig. S3. Bean. 1003. 9U; Cane River, tribu- 

DiAONOsiB. — Form rather stout, but little compreased, depth .22 to .25 of total length; 
head large, conical, about .25 total length in adults; snout projecting but little beyond mouth; 
mouth large, lips papillose, the papills of upper lip in 2 or 3 rows; scales 64 to 70 in lateral 
series. 10 above lateral line and 9 below, crowded anteriorly, larger on aide than below; dorsal 
rays 12, second and third rays longest; anal rays 7, third and fourth rays longest. Color: 
olivaceous above, whitish below; males in spring have a rosy band or stripe along sides; 
young brownish, mottled, with dark lateral baiid or blotches. (Named after M. Commerson, 
an early French traveler.) 




Fig. 21. White Sucker. Catoetomus eommerionii. 

This very abundant and well known sucker occurs from New England 
throughout the Great Lakes to Montana and thence southward to Georgia and 
Kansas. Dr. Jordan found it common in Catawba River near Marion, and in 
French Broad and Swannanoa rivers near Ashevilie. In the French Broad it 
is known as "sand sucker" and is a food fiah of some importance. Cope lists 
the species from French Broad, Catawba, Yadkin, and Neuse rivere. Its maxi- 
mum length is 2 feet and its maximum weight 5 pounds. Insects, small 
moHusks, worms, and other animals are eaten. Spawning occurs in spring in 
the headwaters of small streams. It is not infrequently caught on the hook 
baited with angleworm. 
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48. OATOSTOMUS NIGRICANS LeSueur. 
**Hog Sucker**; Black Sucker; Stone-roller. 

CatoatomuB nioncant LeSueur, Journal Academy Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1817, 102; Lake Erie. Cope, 
1870&, 468; French Broad River. Jordan, 18896, 125, 128, 151; Pamlico, Neuae, and tributaries of 
French Broad River. Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 181. Bean, 1903, 914; Cane River, tributary 
of French Broad. 

Diagnosis. — Form elongate, not compressed, the depth contained 4.5 to 5 times in total 
length; head about equal to depth of body, flattened above, concave between eyes; eye small, 
about .33 length of snout and .2 length of head; mouth large, lips well developed and covered 
with numerous small papillse; fins large; dorsal base .66 length of head, its rays 10 or 11; anal 
rays 7; pectoral longer than dorsal; caudal moderately forked; scales 48 to 55 in lateral series, 
12 to 15 in transverse series. Color: brownish above, with blackish blotches (becoming obso- 
lete with age), sides golden or brassy, below white; lower fins dull red; young irregularly 
blotched, {nigricans, blackish.) 

The black sucker has t range almost as wide as the white sucker; it extends 
from New York to Minnesota, and thence to South Carolina, Arkansas, and 
Kansas. In North Carolina it is common on both sides of the Alleghanies. 
In size and habits it resembles the white sucker, although it is more partial to 
clear, cold water. Its food value is slight. 

Genus ERIMYZON Jordan. Chub Suckers. 

Small fish of streams and lakes with a wide distribution east of Rocky 
Mountains. Body rather short, compressed; lower lip large, v-shaped, with 
many folds; gill-rakers long; pharyngeal teeth small, slender, compressed; scales 
rather large, crowded anteriorly; dorsal and anal fins short and high, caudal 
slightly forked or merely concave. One species, variable. {Erimyzon, sucker.) 

44. ERIMYZON SUOETTA (Lac^p^de). 
"Mullet*'; Ohub Sucker. 

Cyprintu aucetta Lac^p^de, Histoire Naturelle des Poiusons, v, 606, 1803; South Carolfns. 
MoxoBtoma oblongum. Cope, 1870b, 468; Neuse River. 

Erimyzon aucetta, Jordan, 18896, 128, 132; Neuse and Cape Fear rivers. Smith, 1893a, 194; Edenton Bay. 
Evermann A Cox, 1896, 304; Neuse River. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 185, pi. xxxvi, fig. 89. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body oblong, compressed, back elevated, depth .33 total length; head 
rather short, its length .25 total body length; space between eyes broad; mouth small, pro- 
tractile; eye .20 to .25 length of head; dorsal fin short, high, the rays 12 to 15 in number; anal 
rays 7; caudal slightly forked; scales closely overlapping, rather large, 35 to 40 in lateral 
series, 13 to 15 in transverse series. Color: variable with age and environment; adults light 
brown above, pale below, usually with pale longitudinal streaks along scales, a bronze or 
coppery sheen over all; young with black lateral band,, becoming broken into blotches and 
forming transverse bands, these disappearing with age; males in spring with several large tuber- 
cles on each side of snout, {sucetta, from the French sucet, sucker.) 

This handsome and well marked species is abundant in the Great Lakes, 
the Mississippi Valley, and seaboard streams from Virginia to Texas; a northern 
variety (oblongtcs) ranges from Virginia to Maine. The species probably inhabits 
all the North Carolina streams flowing into the Atlantic, and is known from 
Albemarie Sound, the Neuse River, and Cape Fear River. It is common in the 
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Neuse from Goldsboro upward, and has also been found in the lower Neuse at 
Kinsto'n, where in 1875 and 1883 J. W. Milner collected specimens now in the 
National Museum. In June, 1905, Mr. C. S- Brimley obt^ned several specimens 
in Lake Ellis, Craven County; these are now in the State Museum at Raleigh. 
It has no distinctive name in North Carolina, and is called simply "mullet". 
The maximum length is about 10 inches. 




Fig. 22. Chub Sucker. Brimyzon siuxtta. 

G«nuB HimrTREHA Jordan. Spotted Suckers. 
Intermediate between Erimyzon and Moxostoma; form elongate; mouth 
inferior, horizontal, upper lip large, lower Up small, v- shaped, with folds; gill- 
rakers long; scales large; lateral line absent in young, interrupted in adult; dorsal 
and anal fins short and high, caudal slightly forked. One species, of moderate 
size. (Minytrema, reduced aperture, in allusion to imperfect lateral line.) 

45. MINYTREMA MELANOPS (Raflneaque). 
"Black Winter Sucker"; Spotted Sucker; Winter Sucker. 
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Jordan A EvernulDii, 

DiAONoais. — Depth about .25 length, greater in adults than in young; head rather less 
than .33 total length; eye small, .16 to .20 length of head; dorsal rays 12, anal rays 7; scales 
large, 44 to 48 in lengthwise aeries, 12 to 14 in crosswise series. Color: dusky above, pale 
below with braasy luster; a black spot at base of each scale along sides of body forming dis- 
tinct lines; a black spot on back behind dorsal fin; old males in spring with tubercles on head. 
(jruiaTwpi, having a black appearance.) 

While this sucker has a wide range, extending from the Great Lakes to 
Texas, it is a rare species in North Carolina. It is known from Reedy Fork of 
Haw River, a tributary of Cape Fear River, at a point II miles northeast of 
Greensboro, where two specimens were obtained by Dr. Jordan in 1S88 and 
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where the fish is called "black winter sucker". The U. S. National Museum has 
four specimens from Neuse River at Kinaton, collected by J. W. Milner in 1875, 
and another from Cape Fear River collected by Marsball McDonald in 1880. 
The fish reaches a length of 18 inches. 




Fig. 23. Spotted Sdcker. Minyirema m^nopt. 



Genus HOXOSTOKA {UfincBque. Red-hones. 
A numerous genus of targe-sized suckers found all over the United States 
east of Rocky Mountains. The elongate body is more or less compressed and the 
back elevated; size of head, mouth, and eye variable; lipa well developed, with 
transverse folds; gili-rakers long and weak; scales large; dorsal fin rather long 
and high, in about middle of body; anal fin short and high; caudal large and 
well forked. The genus is more numerously represented in North Carolina than 
in any other state, and some of the nominal species are difficult to distinguish 
and are perhaps not distinct. Following are some of the characters by which 
the species may be separated, according to Cope and Jordan & Evermann: 

Key to the North Carolina tpecitt of red-ltortet. 
i. Labial folds broken up into conspicuous papillx; mouth very small; snout projecting; dorsal 

rays 12 to 14 papiUotum. 

a. Labial folds not brolien up into distinct papilbp. 

a. Dorsal Gn long, with 15 to 18 rays; lower lip v-shaped; mouth quite smatl. . .aillaptum. 
aa. Dorsal fin shorter, with 10 to 14 or 15 rays. 

6. Lower lip narrow, infolded, v-shaped, with distinct median crease in which the halves 
meet at an acute angle. 

c. Body elongate, subcylindrical, little compressed; snout truncate pidiente. 

cc. Body ct»npressed, back elevated, muzzle projecting beyond very small mouth. 



bb. Lower lip thin, forming a narrow, crescent-shaped border around mandible. 

d. Head small, .20 total length; snout pronunent; dorsal rays 12 to 14 aUntm. 

dd. Head larger, .25 total length; snout not projecting; dorsal rays 14 or 15. 

tttalatntium. 
bbh. Lower lip full, truncate behind, not distinctly v-shaped or n-sbaj>ed. 
e. Dorsal fin moderate, rays usually 13 (13 to 14); body more oi 
/. Lobes of caudal fin approximately the same lengm. 

g. Dorsal fin with free margin nearly straight; lower fins always red ii 



AA. 



with free margin concave; lower fins pale. 



. .roi>usftim. 
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1. Head moderate; back not elevated macrolepidotum. 

u. Head very short and blunt; back elevated craasUaJbre. 

//. Upper lobe of caudal fin more or less produced and falcate; head short; snout much 

projecting; mouth small; first dorsal rays produced conv9. 

ee. Dorsal an short, rays 10 to 12; body elongate, subcyUndrical or slightly compressed. 
7*. Scales 50 in lateral series, 18 before dorsal fin; color plain brownish, tips of dorsal 

and caudal fins dusk^ rupUcartea. 

jj. Scales 43 in lateral senes, 15 before dorsal fin; series of streaks along sides, tips of 
dorsal and caudal fins black cervinum. 

{Moxostama, sucking-mouth.) 

46. MOXOSTOMA PAPILLOSUM (Oope). 
"Red-h6rse'»; "Shiner'*; White Mullet. 

Ptychottomua papiUoaiia Cope, 1870b, 470; Catawba and Yadkin rivers. Jordan, 1878, 134; North Carolina. 
Moxoatoma papiUoaum, Jordan, 1889b, 125, 128, 131, 136; Tar, Neuse, Cape Fear, and Catawba rivers. Ever- 
mann & Cox, 1896, 305; Neuse River near Raleigh. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 189. 

Diagnosis. — Body deeper than thick, dorsal outline not elevated, depth contained 4 to 
4.5 times in total length; head elongate, not more than .25 total length; muzzle truncate in 
profile, the upper lip hanging free, the lower deeply incised behind so as to be v-shaped; both 
lips finely granular, not plicate; top of head flat; scales large, 42 in lengthwise series, 6+ 5 in 
crosswise series; dorsal rays 12. Color: silvery white, except some blackish shades at the 
bases of the scales of the dorsal region; fins in life pure white. (papiUosunif full of papillse.) 

This sucker, which is one of the commonest species found in North Carolina, 
ranges from the Dismal Swamp to Cape Fear River, and thence to Georgia. Dr. 
Jordan reported it as common in Tar River near Rocky Mount; in Neuse River near 
Raleigh; in Little River near Goldsboro; in Haw River near Greensboro; and in 
Catawba River at Morgantown. Specimens from Neuse River at Kinston, 
collected by J. W. Milner, are in the U. S. National Museum. 

According to Cope, in 1869 this species was quite abundant in the Catawba 
and Yadkin rivers, and was highly valued by the inhabitants as an article of food, 
being regarded as the best of the suckers. It was less frequently caught on a 
hook than some other species, but in autumn it ran into the weirs in considerable 
numbers. The fishermen of that section called it ''shiner". The largest speci- 
mens Cope found were only 1 foot long and weighed a pound; Jordan, however, 
collected examples 18 inches long and weighing upwards of 3 pounds. 

47. MOXOSTOMA OOLLAPSUM (Oope). 
''Sucking Mullet"; Small-moutlied Red-horse. 



Piycho9tomua ccUapaua Cope. 1870b, 471; Neuse, Yadkin and Catawba rivers. 
tCaiotiomua anisunu Rafinesque, Ichthyologia Ohiensis, 54, 1820; Ohio River. 
Mj/xoatoma vdahim, Jordan, 1878, 132; Neuse, Yadkin, and Catawba rivers (after Cope). 
Afoxosfomaanintrum, Smith, 1893a, 198; Roanoke River. 
Moxoatoma eoUapaum, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 190. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body rather stout, compressed, back elevated, the depth contained 3.33 
times in total length; head short, small, conic, broad and flat above, its length .25 of total 
length; mouth small, lips plicate, muzzle truncate and overhanging the mouth; eye in middle 
of side of head, .25 length of head, twice length of snout, and .66 width of interorbital space; 
dorsal fin long, free edge straight, its base .83 length of head, rays 15: caudal lobes subequal; 
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scales 42 in longitudinal series, 11 in transverse series. Color: silvery, dusky above, whitish 
below; dorsal and caudal membranes blackish, other fins pale; '^inferior fins all orange" (Cope). 
(coUapsum, flattened sidewise.) 

This species is found only in the lowland streams in North Carolina. Cope's 
type specimens were only a foot long, but he saw specimens from Catawba 
River of 3 and 4 pounds weight. He reported it as immensely numerous, and as 
caught in weir traps in spring and autumn; as a food fish it is inferior to Jlfox- 
ostoma papillosum, "but it is not at all to be rejected". 

This appears to be the species of which numerous specimens were observed 
by the writer at the seining beaches in Roanoke River near Plymouth in April, 
1892. The largest examples seen were 10 inches long. From Moxostoma 
crassUabref which was abundant at the same time and place, it was easily- 
distinguishable by the absence of dark spots at the bases of scales, by the 
straight margin of the dorsal fin, etc. This fish is possibly identical with 
Moxostoma anisurum (Rafinesque) from the Ohio valley and Great Lakes. 

48. MOXOSTOMA PIDIENSE (Oope). 

Sucker. 

Ptychotiamua pidienna Cope. 1870b, 471; Yadkin River. 
Moxoatoma pidiensct Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 101. 

Diagnosis. — Form cylindric, little compressed; head long, contained 4.5 times in total 
length; muzzle truncate; eye small; dorsal rays 12. Color: light brownish yellow, fins light 
red. (ptdiense, inhabiting the Pedee.) 

This species is named after the Pedee River, of which the Yadkin is a tribu- 
tary, and is known only from that stream. It is a small, rare species (10 inches 
long), and is known only from Cope's description of a few specimens he 
obtained from traps. 

49. MOXOSTOMA OOREGONUS (Oope). 

"Blue MuUet". 

PtychoMomuB coregonuB Cope, 18706. 472; Catawba and Yadkin rivers. 
Moxoatoma earegonu; Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 191. 

Diagnosis. — Body fusiform, back arched; head very small, .20 total length; muzsle 
regularly conic, projecting far beyond mouth; mouth very small, but little protractile; eye 
large, .25 to .33 length of head; dorsal rays 14. Color: silvery, scales shaded with leaden 
above and with black pigment at their bases, giving a dusky hue to whole; belly and inferior 
fins pure white, {coreponris, the white-fish, in allusion to the shape.) 

Cope found this fish very abundant in Catawba and Yadkin rivers, never 
exceeding a foot in length; it was caught with Moxostoma coUapsum and pidiense 
and used for food, but it was the least valued of all the species. At Morganton 
it was known as the "blue mullet". The species does not appear to have been 
recorded since Cope's time, although it is a strongly marked fish, "easily distin- 
guishable by its very small head, with conic muzzle, elevated arched back, minute 
inferior mouth, combined with small size". 
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50. MOXOSTOMA ALBUM (Oope), 
•'WMte MuUet". 

PtychotUmtu aUnu Cope, 18706, 472; Catawba River. 
Myxotioma aUmmt Jordan, 1878, 130; Kinston (Neuse River). 
Moxoutcpia aJbutnt Jordan & Evennann, 1896, 191. 

Diagnosis. — Form elliptical, somewhat compressed, back slightly elevated, depth con- 
tained about 3.3 times in total length; head small, short, broad, .20 length; muzzle prominent 
but less so than in M. coUapsum; mouth moderate, lower lip a narrow crescent following the 
edge of the mandible, not folding in median line; dorsal fin high, rays 12 to 14; caudal deeply 
forked. Color: very pale, lower fins white. (aUmmf white.) 

Cope's note regarding this fish is: " In size this species is one of the largest, 
reaching 4 pounds and over. It is much valued by the people living in the 
neighborhood of the Catawba River, North Carolina, as an article of food. They 
call it the 'white mullet'. I have not seen it in the Yadkin or any other river". 
The U. S. National Museum has specimens from the Neuse River at Kinston col- 
lected by J. W. Milner and from unknown localities in North Carolina obtained 
by Dr. G. B. Goode in the Washington (D. C.) market. This may be the species 
called "white-fish" by Lawson (1709) and thus referred to by him: 

The white-fish are very large; some being two foot and a half long and more. They 
are found a great way up in the freshes of the rivers; and are firm, meat, and an extra- 
ordinary well-relish'd fish. 

51. MOXOSTOMA THALASSINUM (Oope). 

Sucker. 

Ptycho§tofnu» thaUunniu Cope, 1870b, 472; Yadkin River. 
Moxo8tomathaUi»9inum, Jordan &, Evermann, 1896, 191. 

Diagnosis. — Similar to Moxostoma collapsum, but dififering in shape of lower lip, which is 
narrowly crescentric; fusiform, back elevated; head elongate, flat above, .25 total length; 
muzzle not very prominent, mouth small; dorsal rays 14 or 15. Color: sea green above, white 
below: fins white. (jthalcLsainum, sea green.) 

This is one of the largest suckers, exceeding 5 pounds in weight, according to 
Cope. It was reported to be abundant in the Yadkin and used for food, but 
nothing further is known about it. 

52. MOXOSTOMA AUREOLUM (LeSueur). 
•^Red-horse"; ''White Sucker''. 

Catoatomu* aureolu9 LeSueur, Journal Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, i, 95, 1817; Lake Erie. 
PtycKottomua erythurut, Cope. 18706. 474; French Broad River (Tennessee). 
MoxoUoma duqueanei, Jordan, 1880b, 150, 151; French Broad River. 
Mozottoma aureolum, Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 102. 

Diagnosis. — Form stout or moderately elongate; head long, blunt, broad and flat above, 
.20 to .25 total length; mouth large, lips full; snout blunt, projecting; eye large; dorsal rays 12 
to 14, free edge nearly straight, longest ray shorter than head; scales large, 45 in lateral series. 
Color: gray, greenish or rosy above, sides silvery, fins orange in adults, (aureolum, golden.) 

An abundant species, ranging from Lake Ontario and Lake Michigan south 
to Arkansas, Georgia, and North Carolina. In North Carolina this sucker occurs 
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only in those streams tributary to the Ohio. Jordan found the young not rare in 
French Broad River and Spring Creek at Hot Springs. It is a food fish of that 
section, under the name of ''white sucker". Cope noticed it in French Broad 
River in Tennessee, where examples weighing 12 pounds were reported. 

53. MOXOSTOMA ROBUSTUM (Oope). 

"Red-horse". 

Ftyeho9tomtu rabusitu Cope. 1870&, 473; Yadkin River. 
Moxoitama robuMtum, Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 193. 

Diagnosis. — Form very short and stout, compressed, the back elevated; head short, deep, 
contained 4 or 4.5 times in total length; muzzle not prominent, truncate; lower lip very large 
and full, entirely covering space between rami of jaw; eye .20 to .25 length of head; dorsal fin 
short, free margin straight, rays 12. Color: smoky or clouded above, mingled with golden 
reflections, sides similar; yellowish below; dorsal, caudal and anal fins dark crimson, (robttt- 
tunit robust.) 

No one seems to have recorded the capture of this species except Cope. 
He found it only in the Yadkin, and reported it to be highly valued for the table 
by people living along the river. It was taken in spring-nets and weirs. . The 
weight attained is 6 pounds or more. This species is perhaps identical with 
Moxostoma aureolum. 

' 54. MOXOSTOMA MAOROLEPIDOTUM (LeSueur). 

Red-horse. 

Catottomiu macroUpidotu^ LeSueiir, Journal Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, i, 94, 1817; Delaware 

River. 
Ftyehoatomu* lachrymalit, Cope, 18706, 474; Neuse River at New Bern. 
MoxoUoma macrolepidotuin, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 193. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body compressed, back gently arched, the depth more than .25 length; 
head stout, of moderate length; mouth large, lips large and thick, inferior lip with concave 
posterior margin; eye about .5 width of interorbital space and .6 length of snout; dorsal margin 
slightly concave, the rays 12 or 13; 44 to 46 scales in lateral series. Color: dull reddish-brown, 
scales dusky at base, fins pale, (macrolepidotumt large-scaled.) 

Inhabits lowland streams from New Jersey to North Carolina. Jordan & 
Evermann regard Cope's Ptychostomxis lachrymalis from the Neuse at New Bern 
as being the same as this species. It grows to a length of 18 inches. 

55. MOXOSTOMA ORASSILABRE (Oope). 

•'Red-horse"; "Red-horse Mullet"; ''Sucker Mullet"; "Trout Sucker"; 
"Golden MuUet"; "Golden-finned Mullet"; "Horse-fish"; "Redfin"; "MuUet". 

Ptychoal(nMA% crauUabrU Cope. 1870&, 477; Neuse River near Raleigh. 

Moxo9t<ma enunlabre, Jordan. 1889b. 128; Little River at Goldsboro. Smith. 1803a, 194, 198; Edenton Bay 
and Roanoke River at Plymouth and Weldon. Jordan & Evermann. 1896, 194. 

Diagnosis. — Body compressed, back elevated, depth contained 3.5 times in length; 
head very small, broad above, .20 total length; snout blunt, overhanging the mouth; mouth 
of moderate size, the lower lip truncate behind and finely papillose; eye contained 4.5 times in 
length of head, 2.33 times in interorbital space and 1.5 times in snout; dorsal fin with free 
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border deeply inciBed, rays 12 or 13, longest ray longer than head and base of fin; caudal lobes 
equal; scales 45 in lateral series, 10 or 11 in transverse series. Color: generally pale yellowish- 
red, dusky above, lighter beneath, with silvery reflections; each scale above the lateral line 
with a black spot at base of exposed part; lower fins pale orange or red, dorsal membrane 
black. (Description of 15"inch specimen from Edenton Bay, April, 1902.) (crassUabref 
thick-lipped.) 

Since Cope described this species from Neuse River near Raleigh, it had not 
been met with until 1888, when Jordan found one specimen in Little River, a 
tributary of the Neuse, at Goldsboro. In 1892 the writer observed it in Edenton 
Bay and Roanoke River. It is abundant in the Albemarle region, and the larger 
fish have considerable market value. It is caught in spring, in seines and pound 
nets, with shad and alewives, and appears to be ascending the rivers with those 
species. Fish from 8 to 20 inches long were observed. 

All of the common names before given were heard by the writer. "Golden 
mullet" and "golden-finned mullet" are trade names in UQ^at Edenton, Eliza- 
beth City, and other places on the sound. The smaller fish, with plain colors, 
are called "sucking mullet" and "trout sucker". At Plymouth the name "red- 
horse" is applied to the largest fish. The names "mullet", "redfin", and 
"horse-fish", heard at Weldon, are doubtless given also to other suckers. 

56. MOXOSTOMA OONUS (Oope). 

Sucker. 

Ptychattamus conus Cope, 18706, 478; Yadkin River. • 

Moxottoma conus, Jordan, 1889&, 128; Little River at Groldsboro. Jordan & Evermann, 1896. 196. 

DiAONOSis. — Body much compressed, the back elevated; head small, conic; eye large; 
mouth exceedingly small, lower lip truncate behind; snout conic, much produced; dorsal rays 
14. Color: smoky above, the scales with black bases; below white; dorsal fin dusky, inferior fins 
white. (conuSf cone, in allusion to shape of snout.) 

Cope found this species numerous in Yadkin River, where it was taken in 
large numbers with other suckers. Jordan took a single young specimen in 
Little River. 

57. MOXOSTOMA RUPISOARTES Jordan & Jenkins. 
** Jumping Mullet"; Jump-rocks. 

Ptifchoatomua cervinuM Cope, 1870&, 478 (in part); Catawba River. 

AfoxoUoma rupiscartea Jordan & Jenkins, in Jordan, 1889a. 353; Catawba River and Bucks Creek, North Car- 
olina; also various rivers in South Carolina and Georgia. Jordan, 18896, 137; Catawba River near Marion, 
Johns River near Morgan town, and Bucks Creek at Pleasant Garden. Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 196, 
pi. xxxvii, fig. 93. 

Diagnosis. — Body long and low, depth contained 5.5 to 6 times in length; head very 
short, broad, flat above, a little more than .2 length; snout blunt, projecting beyond mouth; 
lips full, the folds somewhat broken into papillse; scales rather small, 50 in lateral series; dorsal 
fin low and small, free margin concave, rays 11, first ray .66 length of head; caudal short, 
lunate, lobes blunt; pectorals long; anal rays 8. Color: dark olive brown, becoming paler 
below; young with pale lateral streaks; a faint dark spot above pectoral; tips of dorsal and 
caudal dusky. {rupiscarteSf rock-jumper.) 
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This species is abundant in the large tributaries of the Santee and extends 
its range as far as the Chattahoochee. It attains a large size, and is moat com- 
mon about rocks and in rapids. It appears to have been confounded with 
Moxost4»na cervinum. Under the latter name Cope refers to this fish in the 
Catawba, stating that it does not exceed a foot in length, is but little valued 
as food, and is called by the fisherman "jumping mullet "because of ite peculiar 
habit of leaping from the water. Jordan heard the name "jump-rocks" in 
Georgia. 




Fig. 24. Sucker; Juuf-rockb. Moxostoitia rupiscaTtes. 

58. MOXOSTOMA CERVINUM (Oope). 
Ked-hora*. 

rinfuIiM eornnuj Cope, Jounul Academy of Nstural Scienwa of Philwlelphia, IBOS, £3fl. pL 24, fig. 3: Rwuiolca 

md Jamea rivars, t'irginis. 
Ptt/duuUmut eminiu. Cope, lg70b, 4TS: Rouioke Rivar. Norlh Cuoliua and ViriiuiB. 
Uoxotloma «m'num, Jordan, ISSBb, 125. 129; Tar and Nwua tivsn. Evennano ft Cox. ISH. 305; Nnuo 

River. Jordan A Evenmuiu, 18M. 107. 

DtAGNOSia. — Form elongate, cylindrical; head very short, .2 total lengtb; mouth large, 
Upe thick, strongly plicat«; eye small; fins very small, doiBal rays 10 to 12, free margin straight, 
longest ray less than head; scales, 43 in lengthwise series, II in crosswise series. Color: 
yellowish brown or greenish brown above ("emerald green aft«r death". Cope), a pale blotch 
on each scale forming lengthwise streaks; back often marked by dark transverse shades or 
blotches; fins brownish or slightly reddish, dorsal and caudal with inky black tips, {cervimim, 
fawn-eolored.) 

This species is known only from Koanoke, Tar, and Neuse rivers. Cope 
attributed the species to Catawba River, but according to Jordan the Catawba 
fish is Moxostoma rupiscartes. The species is reported as common in Tar and 
Neuse rivers. Its size is small, probably never more than a foot In length and 
often not exceeding 4 to 6 inches. 

Genus PLACOPHARYHX Cope. Big-jswed Suckers. 
Similar to Moxostoma but with the pharyngeal bones much larger and 
stouter and with teeth less numerous and larger, those on lower part of bones 
from 6 to 10 in number, cylindrical, and with a broad grinding surface. Mouth 
large, oblique; lips thick. One species, of large size. (Placopharynx, broad- 
throated.) 
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59. PLAOOPHARYNX DUQUESNII (LeSueur). 

''Red-horse". 

C€Uo8tomtt8 dttqttetnii LeSueur, Journal Academy Natural Sciences Philadelphia, i, 105, 1817; Ohio River. 
Flacopharynx oarinatiu, Jordan, 1878, 108; French Broad River. Jordan, 1889b, 151; French Broad River. 
Plawpharynx duquettiit Jordan & Everman, 1896, 198, pi. xxxiii. fig. 82. 

Diagnosis. — Form rather short, somewhat compressed, the depth of body more than .25 
total length; head large, broad, flat, .25 total length; eye smaU, posterior to middle of side of 
head; mouth large, upper jaw oblique, the pUcated Ups protractile forward and downward; 
dorsal rays 12 or 13, the free edge concave; upper caudal lobe longer and narrower than lower; 
scales 45 in lengthwise series, 12 in crosswise series. Color: dark green above, sides brassy; 
lower fins and caudal orange red. (Named after Ft. Duquesne, now Pittsburg.) 

This sucker ranges from the Great Lakes region to Arkansas and North 
Carolina. In the latter state it inhabits only the French Broad and tributaries. 
Jordan (1878) states that he collected numerous large specimens in the French 
Broad River, at Wolf Creek and other localities in North Carolina, where it is the 
most abundant member of the family, known to all fishermen as the ''red- 
horse". He also records (18896) that "large numbers run in the French Broad 
in June". The fish reaches a length of 2.5 feet. 

Family CYPRINIDiE. The Minnows and Carps. 

This very numerous and important family contains many well known fresh- 
water fishes, although only a few are of sufficient size to make them of economic 
value. In North Carolina, as in most other parts of the country, these fishes are 
almost invariably represented in the catch of youthful anglers. They are for the 
most part defenceless, harmless species, and their principal value is as food for 
other fishes. Following are the leading anatomical characters of the family as 
represented in North America: Body more or less elongate, compressed or 
rounded; margin of the upper jaw formed only by the premaxillary bones; lower 
pharyngeal bones supporting 1 to 3 series of teeth, which are few in number and 
may diflfer in number on the two sides; body scaly, head naked; barbels usually 
absent, but if present small and 2 or 4 in number; gills 4 in number, gill-membranes 
joined to the isthmus; pseudobranchiae present; branchiostegals 3 in number; 
dorsal fin short; ventral fins abdominal; air-bladder comparatively large; 
stomach a simple dilatation of intestine, without appendages; coloration mostly 
plain. In breeding season the males of some species develop peculiarities, such 
as tubercles on head and body and pigmentation of fins and body, the pigment 
usually red but sometimes glistening white, yellow, or black. All of our species 
are oviparous. Some forms subsist on vegetable matter, some on animal 
matter, and a few are predaceous. 

This family includes a number of foreign fishes (the carp, the gold-fish, the 
tench, and the golden ide or orf) which have been introduced into American 
waters; some have become wild, while others are as yet found chiefly in aquaria, 
fountains, and private ponds. 

Many of the genera and species of minnows are very similar, so that their 
identification is frequently diflScult; this is especially the case with the small forms 
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belonging in the genus Notropis. The number of scales and the number and 
arrangement of the pharyngeal teeth are important diagnostic characters. 

The pharyngeal bones in the smaller species can be removed by inserting a pin (or, better, 
a small hook) though the gill opening under the shoulder girdle. The teeth should be care- 
fully cleaned with a tooth-brush, or, better, a jet of water, and when dry may be examined by 
any small lens. In most cases a principal row of 4 or 5 larger teeth will be found, in front of 
which is a set of 1 or 2 smaller ones. The two sides are usually, but not always, symmetri- 
cal. Thus, "teeth 2,4 — 5,1" indicates two rows of teeth on each side, on the one side 4 in the 
principal row and 2 in the lesser; on the other side 5 in the main row and 1 in the other. * 'Teeth 
4 — 4" indicates a single row of 4 on each pharynegeal bone, and so on. (Jordan & Evermann.) 

This family is represented in North Carolina by 9 genera and 36 species, 
having more members in this state than any other family. The following key 
to the genera must be used in conjunction with the full generic descriptions, 
which come in their proper order. 

Key to the North Carolina genera of minnows and carps* 

i. Intestine very long, convoluted, and surrounding the air-bladder; peritoneum black; teeth 

4 — 4 or 1,4 — 4,0 Campostoma. 

n. Air-bladder not wrapped in folds of intestine. 

a. Alimentary canal long, 3 to 10 times lengtli of body; peritoneum black; teeth 4 — 4 with 

well-developed grinding surface Hyboqnathus. 

aa. Alimentary canal short, less than twice length of body; peritoneum pale; teeth in 1 or 2 
rows, slender, hooked. 
b. Teeth in main row 5 — 5 or 4 — 5. 

c. Median line of abdomen behind ventral fins rounded, scales passing over it; anal 
base short. 

d. A small barbel on maxillary Semotilus. 

dd. No barbel on maxillary Leuciscus. 

cc. Median line of abdomen behind ventral fins compressed to a sharp edge over 
which scales do not extend^ anal base elongate. 
bb. Teeth in main row 4 — 4, lesser row often lacking, 
e. Maxillary without barbels. 

/. Teeth 4—4, 1,4—4,1, 1,4—4,0, or 2,4—4,2; lower jaw with lip thin. 

Notropis. 
//. Teeth 4 — 4, lower jaw with lip developed as a fleshy lobe on each side. 

Phenacobius. 
ee. Maxillary with 1 or 2 small barbels near extremity. 

g. Premaxillary bones not protractile, joined to forehead by a broad frenmn; 
teeth 2,4 — 4,2; scales smaU; dorsal fin posterior. 

Rhinichthts. 

gg. Premaxillaries protractile; teeth 4— 4, or 1,4— 4,1, or 1,4 — 4,0; scales large; 

dorsal fin medium Hybopsis. 

Genus CAMPOSTOMA Agassiz. Stone-roUers. 

Small American fishes, vegetable feeders, unique in having the very long 
intestine coiled many times around the suspended air-bladder. Teeth 4 — 4 or 
1,4 — 4,0, with a grinding surface, 1 or 2 teeth having a slight hook; fins small, 
dorsal inserted over ventrals, anal short. The common name is in allusion to the 
habit of turning and rolling small-stones, probably to feed on the attached algae. 
Several species, of which one is common over a large part of eastern and central 
sections. (Campostoma ^ curve-mouthed.) 

* The introduced carp has become so generally distributed and firmly established that it may properly 
be listed among fishes of the state, and it will be considered on page 105, after the native species of this family. 
The genus (Cyprinus) is characterised by a long dorsal fin, a strong serrated spine at the beginning of the 
dorsal and anal fins, 4 long barbels, and molar pharyngeal teeth of the formula 1 , 1 , 3 on each side. 
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60. OAMPOSTOMA ANOMALUM (Rafinesque). 
Stone- roller, Stone-lugger. 

RtUiltu anomalv^ Rafinesque, Ichthyologia Ohiensis, 52, 1820; Licking River, Kentucky. 

Campoatoma anomalum. Cope, 1870b, 466; French Broad and Catawba rivers. Jordan, 18896, 137, 152; 
Catawba River and tributaries, and French Broad River and tributaries. Bean, 1903, 914; Cane 
River, tributary of French Broad River. Jordan Sc Evermann, 1896, 205, pi. xxxix, fig. 95. 

Diagnosis. — Body rather stout, somewhat compressed, the greatest depth contained 4 to 
4.5 times in total length; length of head rather less than .25 total length; snout obtuse, twice 
length of eye; maxilla does not extend as far as eye; dorsal rays 8; anal rays 7 or 8; scales 49 to 
55 in lateral series, 15 or 16 in transverse series; teeth 4 — 4 or 1,4 — 4,0. Color: brown above 
with brassy luster, pale below, scales mottled with black; a dark vertical bar behind opercle; 
a dusky median crossbar on dorsal and anal fins, these fins olivaceous in female; the male in 
spring develops large rounded tubercles on head and sometimes over whole body, and the 
dorsal and anal take on a fiery red color, {anomalumf extraordinary.) 

This interesting species ranges from New York to Wyoming and Texas, 
and in North Carolina occurs on both sides of the AUeghenies, in French Broad 
and Santee valleys. It has been found to be common in Catawba River near 
Marion, in Bucks Creek at Pleasant Garden, and in Johns River near Morgan- 
town. In the basin of French Broad River, it has been reported as common in 
Spring Creek at Hot Springs, in Swannanoa River near Asheville, and in south 
fork of Swannanoa at Black Mountain station. 

The stone-roller does not exceed 8 inches in length, and has no value as food 
for man. It feeds on plants, chiefly algae, for which its extremely long intestine 
is adapted. 

Genus HYBOGNATHUS Agassiz. Shiners; Gudgeons. 

Small herbivorous fishes of silvery color, abundant in fresh water in eastern 
and central states and Mexico; species numerous. Form elongate, compressed; 
mouth nearly horizontal; teeth 4 — 4, with oblique grinding surface; intestine 
long, 3 to 10 times length of body; scales large, deciduous; lateral line complete; 
fins small. One species found in North Carolina. {Hyhognathus , swell-jawed.) 

61. HYBOGNATHUS NUOHALIS Agassiz. 
"Ohoby"; ''Shiner"; "Gudgeon"; "Roach"; Silvery Minnow; Smelt. 

Hyboffnathtu niichalia Agassiz, American Journal of Sciences and Arts, 1855, 224; Quincy, Illinois. Jordan dc 
Oabert, 1879. 368; Neuse River at Goldsboro, Jordan, 18896, 125, 127, 132, 134, 137; Tar, Neuse, 
Cape Fear, Yadkin, and Catawba rivers. Smith, 1893a, 190, 194, 199; Albemarle Sound and tributaries. 
Evermann & Cox, 1896, 305; Neuse River at Raleigh. Jordan dc Evermann, 1896, 213. 

fHyboffnaihuB argyrUU, Cope, 1870b, 466; Catawba River. 

Diagnosis. — Form rather slender, compressed, width only half depth, depth contained 4 
to 4.3 times in total length; head rather short, tapering, its length rather less than .25 total 
length; upper jaw heavy, lower jaw thin and shorter than upper, mouth small, angles not 
extending as far back as eyes; eye rather longer than snout; lateral line anteriorly decurved; 
scales large, 37 to 45 in lateral series, 9 in transverse series, 13 to 15 before dorsal fin; teeth 
4 — 4, comparatively long, scarcely hooked; dorsal fin over ventrals, rays 7 or 8 (+ 2 rudiments); 
anal fin with 7 or 8 rays (-f 2 rudiments); caudal deeply forked; intestine 7 to 10 times length of 
body. Color: olivaceous, translucent, sides silvery, fins plain. {inuchaLia, relating to nape.) 
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This minnow inhabits clear streams from New Jersey to Missouri and Texas, 
and is abundant in most localities. In Pasquotank River in April, 1902, the 
present writer found this species numerous, probably surpassing in abundance 
any other fish of the family; it was also common in Albemarle Sound near Eklen- 
ton and in Roanoke River near Plymouth. The maximum length is 6 to 7 inches, 
but the average is only 4 inches. The fish feeds largely on minute water plants 
and the intestine is often enormously distended with vegetable matter. It freely 
takes the hook baited with angle-worm and is often caught for food. It is 
important as food for other fishes, and is a desirable bait for black bass and 
perch. 

GcDoa SEHOTILTJS Rafineique. Homed Dace; Fall-flshei. 

Large minnows with rather robust form, large head, wide terminal mouth, 
protractile upper jaw, a small barbel at posterior extremity of each maxillary, 
short alimentary canal, complete lateral line, teeth 2,4 — 5,2, without grinding 
surface. Two species, one of which inhabits North Carolina waters. {Semo- 
tilus, spotted banner or fin.) 



Cvim'ntuiitromacHtallu Mitchill. Amerinn Monthly MagHuie. ii. 1818. 324; WiUlkill River. 

SmoMttu evrporalit. Cope, ISlOb. 45T. Frencb Bn*d, OUwbm, Yidlim, Deep, and NeiiM riven. 

SmuyilM atromacaialv, Jordan 18896, I2S, 131: Tu- and C&pe Feu rivers. Smith. 18e3a. 190; Routoka 

RiverstWeldon. Evermsnn A Cox. 18»6. 305; Neuse River near Rslcich. Jordui A Evermann, ISee. 

222, pi. i1. fig. 100. 




Fig. 25 Horned Dacb SemotQut atromandaba. 

Diagnosis. — Bodjr rather elongate, back slightly elev&ted, the highest point being in 
front of dorsal fin; depth .25 length; head very large, broad, more than .25 length; snout broad, 
mouth wide, oblique, maxill&ry extending to pupil; barbel Hmall, hardly visible in young fish; 
teeth 2,5 — 4,2; eye email, ,2 length of head; scales .48 to 55 in lengthwise series, about 15 in 
CToeswise seriea; lateral line abruptly decurved over pectorals, thence straight to tail; dorsal 
rays 7, anal rays 8. Color: dull bluish above, white or creamy on sides and belly; a black or 
dusky lateral band, most distinct in young and disappearing in large fish; a black spot always 
at anterior lower angle of dorsal fin, this spot edged with red in males; fins plain, the anal, 
ventral, and pectoral bases soroetimes pinkish, and caudal yellowish; males in spring with rosy 
udes and coarse tubercles on snout (whence the common name of homed dace.) (atromao- 
ulofut, Uack-spotted.) 
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The typical form of this species is found from Maine to Wyoming and from 
Canada to Missouri. Some North Carolina specimens are referable to the variety 
thoreauianus of Jordan, which ranges from North Carolina to Alabama and is 
distinguished by a rather stouter body, larger scales, less distinct spot on dor- 
sal fin, etc.; other examples are intermediate. The fish is widely distributed 
in the state, being known from the Roanoke to the Cape Fear, chiefly in brooks. 
It is the largest of the native cyprinoids in the state, and is often the largest 
fish in a creek or brook; the usual length is under a foot, but it attains a con- 
siderably larger size, and specimens have been taken weighing 4 pounds. It is 
a fair food fish, although very bony, and is often caught with hook and line. 
It feeds on worms, mollusks, small fish, and other animal food. . 

Genus LEUCISCUS Cuvier. Dace. 

An old-world genus with numerous American representatives, small fresh- 
water species found in all parts of the country. Form oblong, compressed or 
rounded; mouth large, terminal; teeth 2,5 — 4,2, 1,5 — 4,2, or 1,4 — 4,1, hooked, 
with or without a narrow grinding surface; lateral line decurved, more or less 
complete; scales of small or medium feize; dorsal fin placed posteriorly; anal 
short or long; intestinal canal short; color varying, males often brilliant. One 
species found in North Carolina. (Leudscus^ ancient name for the European 
dace, from leucus, white.) 

63. LEUCISOUS VANDOISULUS Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Dace. 

LeiLctMcu* vandoi$ttlu$ Cuvier d: Valenciennes, Histoire Naturelle dee Poiasons, zvii, 317, 1844; South Carolina. 

Jordan A Evermann, 1806, 230. 
ClinMtomtu earoiinuM Girard, Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1856, 212; Yadkin 

River, Salem, N. C. 
Cltnotiomtu aMni; Cope, 18706, 404; Catawba and Yadkin rivers. 
SqtuUiuM vandaitulut, Jordan, 18806, 138; Bucks Creek, tributary of Catawba River. 

Diagnosis. — Body elongate, deep, compressed, depth contained 4.33 times in length; 
head large, more than .25 total length; mouth large, oblique, lower jaw projecting, maxillary 
extending as far back as pupil; eye contained 3.5 times in length of head; teeth 2,5 — 5,2 or 
2,5—4,2; lateral line complete; scales 48 to 55 in lateral series; dorsal rays 9, anal rays 8. 
Color: bluish green above, some scales darker; a dark lateral band, above which is a pale 
streak; males in spring with body bright rose-red. Length, 5 inches. {vandoisulu8,{Tom 
vandoise, French name for a dace.) 

Ranges from Maryland to Georgia in clear brooks on both sides of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains. It is abundant in the Catawba (Bucks Creek at Pleasant 
Garden), and is accredited by Cope to the Yadkin as well as the Catawba. 
Recently (1904) the species has been recorded from Middle Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the Little Tennessee River in Macon County, North Carolina, examples 
having been forwarded therefrom to the Bureau of Fisheries by Mr. D. P. Cabe, 
of Otto. 
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Genua NOTEHIGOmS Rafinesque. Roaches. 

A strongly marked genus, with body greatly compressed and very deep, 
the dorsal and ventral outlinea being much curved; mouth small; teeth 5 — 5, 
hooked, having grinding surface with a fluted edge; scales large; lateral line very 
markedly curved; dorsal fin small, placed behind ventrals; anal base long, 
its rays rather numerous; intestine short. One species, with several varieties. 
(Notemigontie, sharp-backed.) 



64. NOTEMIOONUS ORYSOLEUOAS (MitchUl). 

'■Roach"; "Shinet"; "Shlnet Sun-fish"; "Shad Roach"; 

Qolden Shiner; Bream; Dfice; Ohub. 

Cuprintu crviokuoH Uitchill, Report Fiehtt New York. 23, 1814; New York. 

Ktilbeamericona. Cope, IBlOb. 46S; CbIhwIa, Yftdkin, and N«iue buina. 

Xoltmieonni chmtoieucv. Jordui. 1S8M. 12fl, 129, Hud 133: Tnr, Nfuse. and Cspe Fear rivwi. Smith, lSfi3<i. 

lei, 105. 199; Pssquolsnk River, Edenlon Boy, Rowioke River >t Plymoutb ud Weldon. 
Valcmicantu cn/ialturru, Fvermum A Cox, ISSe, 305; NeuM River near Raleich. 
Abramii ehn/ioUucot. SmKh, 1001 , 131; Lake Hattainuskeet. 
Abramis erj^oteucat. Jordan & Evennann. 1806. 250. pi. xlv, ^. 111 

Diagnosis. — Bodysomewhat elongate, de^th equal to .33 length; head small, compressed, 
oonic, rather less than .25 length; eye .25 length of head; movith oblique, small, upper jaw not 
extending to front of eye; dorsal fin ahort, high, rays 7 or 8; seal rays 13 to 16 in North Carolina 
specimens; scales 45 to 50 in lateral series, 10 above and 3 below lateral line. Color: pale 
green, with unifonn golden luster; fins yellowish, lower fins red or orange in breeding males 
(and sometimes in females), (cryideucai, golden-white.) 




Fig. 26. RoAcs. NoUmigonTi* crysoleucas. 



This minnow is abundant in all parts of North Carolina east of the moun- 
tains. It is one of the best known of the family, and may be readily distin- 
guished by the greatly decurved lateral line and the golden or brassy color. 
Cope reports it as common in still and sluggish waters in the basins of the 
Catawba, Yadkin, and Neuse; Jordan lists it from the Tar, Neuse, and Cape 
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Fear; Evermann & Cox report it as excessively abundant in the vicinity of 
Raleigh, especially in meadow ditches and isolated ponds and pools. It is 
everywhere abundant in the Albemarle region, being caught in large numbers 
in pound nets and seines during the shad season. Jordan's specimens are referred 
to the southern variety bosdy characterized by larger scales and more numer- 
ous anal rays, but some of the Albemarle Sound fish represent the typical form. 
The largest example obtained by the writer in Pasquotank River in April, 1902, 
was 7.75 inches long in spawning condition, with ventral fins crimson in color, 
anal dull orange at base with a black margin; in other specimens the lower fins 
were yellow; dorsal rays 7 or 8, anal rays 14 or 15, scales 45 to 50 in lateral 
line, 13 in crosswise series. Fish from Roanoke River had 13 or 14 anal rays 
and 50 scales in lateral series. 

The roach has a number of common names in North Carolina; all of those 
shown above are in use in the Albemarle region except *'shad roach' ', which 
is employed at Raleigh. The fish reaches a fair size for a minnow, the maxi- 
mum length being 1 foot; it is often caught by anglers, and is used for home con- 
sumption, but has no commercial importance. 

Genus NOTROPIS Rafinesque. Minnows and Shiners. 

A very numerous genus or group of small fishes, abundant in fresh waters 
all over the eastern and central sections of the United States, some species 
found also in Canada and Mexico. The species are very similar, variable, and 
difficult to distinguish. For identification, reliance must be placed chiefly on 
the teeth and scales, but even these are variable parts. Body elongate, sub- 
cylindrical or compressed, abdomen always rounded; mouth usually terminal, 
sometimes slightly inferior; scales comparatively large; lateral line present, 
usually continuous; fins short, dorsal located over or posterior to ventrals; 
pharyngeal teeth in 1 or 2 rows, the larger row always containing four teeth 
on each side, hooked and with a narrow surface for grinding or with sharp cut- 
ting edge; colors usually plain, males in spring becoming gaily pigmented in 
some species. 

These fish are usually regarded as the young of other fishes, and are so 
small and inconspicuous that they have rarely received any distinctive com- 
mon names, all being known as minnows or shiners. They have no value aa 
human food, but are enormously important as food for game fishes. 

Represented in North Carolina by 22 known species, 3 of which are pecu- 
liar to the state; the key applies to typical specimens and must be used with 
caution and discrimination. 

Key to the North Carolina species of Notropis, 

i. Teeth 4 — 4, 1,4 — 4,0, or 1,4 — 4,1 (rarely 2 teeth in minor rows). 
a. Scales not closely overlapped and not especially deeper than long; dorsal fin over ventrals; 
anal rays 7 to 9; no black spot on dorsal fin; scales lai^, less than 40 in lateral series; 
12 to 15 before dorsal; depth not more than .25 length. 
b. Teeth 4 — 4, weU hooked; species very small. 

c. Base of caudal without black spot (except in very young) procne. 

cc. Base of caudal with a distinct black spot spectrunculus. 
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bb. Teeth two-rowed, with grinding surface; a distinct black spot at base of caudal fin; 

species lar^e kudsoniuM, 

aa. Scales deeper than long, closely overlapped on sides of body; teeth 1,4 — 4,1; dorsal fin 
with large black blotch posteriorly; no conspicuous black spot at base of caudal. 
d. Anal rays 7 to 9; fins or breeding males with white pigment. 

e. Body fusiform, depth 5.5; dorsal outline more curved than ventral; a distinct 

bluish band on caudal peduncle; size small niveus, 

ee. Body compressed, depth 3.5; dorsal and ventral outlines similar; edges of teeth 

serrate; size medium analostanus, 

eee. Body fusiform, depth 4.33; edges of teeth entire; caudal base creamy yellow; size 

large goLacturus, 

dd. Anal rays 10 or 11; breeding males with much red pigment on fins and body. 

pyrrhimielas. 
ii. Teeth 2,4—4,2. 

/. Anal fin short, rays 7 to 9. 
g. Teeth with grinding surface. 

h. Lower jaw included; scales on sides very closely overlapped, so that exposed pdrt 
is narrow; dorsal fin over ventrals; no dorsal or caudal spot; size large, coloration 

plain' albeolus. 

hh. Dorsal fin inserted more or less posterior to ventrals; no black spot at base of dorsal 
fin; coloration generally brilliant in spring males. 

I. Lower iaw projecting; depth 4.5 coccogenU. 

a. Jaws about eaual. 

;'. Base of cauoal without distinct black spot. 
k. All fins more or less red in male; scales before dorsal fin 19; depth 4.5 

rvbricroceua. 
kk. Dorsal and caudal red at base in male; scales bef(H« dorsal fin 16; depth 

5 chlorocephattts. 

kkk. Dorsal and caudal plain anteriorly, black posteriorly; scales before dorsal 

fin 18; depth 5.5 brimUyi, 

jj. Base of caudal with a dark spot. 

L Body elongate, depth 5.5; dorsal fin small chUiticus, 

U. Body rather short, depth 3.5: dorsal fin very high aUipinnis. 

Ul. Body moderately elongate, depth 5; dorsal fin hieh chatyboBus. 

gg. Teeth without grinding surface; scales not closely overlapped; no black spot at 
anterior base of dorsal fin, but a jet black spot at base of caudal; dorsal fin placed 

behind ventrals leuciodua, 

ff. Anal fin long, rays 11 or 12. 
m. Scales not crowded on sides, those above lateral line large and few (in 5 to 7 series); 
eye longer than snout; no black spot at base of dorsal, 
n. Scales before dorsal fin large, 13 to 15; eye large. 
0. Lateral line straight or nearly so. 

p. Body elongate, little compressed, depth 4.75 to 5.5 times in length. 

telescoptis. 

pp. Body very elongate, depth 6 times in length arge, 

00, Lateral line aecurved. 

g. Body short, compressed, back elevated, depth 4.5 times in length, .scepticus, 
qq. Body long and slender, compressed, back not elevated, depth 5.5 times in 

length atherinoides, 

nn. Scales before dorsal fin small, 22 to 25; eye smaller arruBnua. 

mm. Scales very closely imbricated on sides, those above lateral line in 7 to 10 series; eye 
scarcely longer than snout; a dark spot at base of dorsal fin anteriorly and a similar 
spot at base of caudal umbratUis, 

(Notropis^ keel-backed, a name of no significance for these fishes, being based 
on a mutilated specimen.) 

65. NOTROPIS PROONE (Cope). 
''Ohoby'»; Shiner. 

HyhognaihuM procne Cope, Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1864, 279; Delaware River 

and other streams in Pennsylvania. 
Notropis procne, Jordan, 18806, 125, 129, 132, 137; Tar, Neuse, Cape Fear, and Catawba rivers. Jordan & 

Evermann, 1896, 264. 
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Diagnosis. — ^Body short, slender, compressed, the depth contained 5.25 times in total 
length; caudal peduncle long and slender; head small, contained 4.75 times in total length; 
snout obtuse, mouth small, jaws equal; eye large, .4 length of head; 32 to 34 scales in lateral 
series, 8 in transverse series, 13 before dorsal fin; dorsal fin high, its first ray as long as head, 
rays 8; anal rays 7, the longest .8 length of head; caudal long and forked. Color: olivaceous 
above, white or silvery below; a narrow black lateral band extending to nose, this overlaid by a 
plumbeous shade; a dark stripe along middle of back; fins slightly yellowish. Length, 2.5 
inches, (procnef a swallow.) 

Inhabits coastwise streams from New York to South Carolina. In North 
Carolina it has been found to be common in Tar River near Rocky Mount, in 
Neuse River at Milbumie, in Little River at Goldsboro, in tributaries of Haw 
River (tributary of Cape Fear) in Guilford County, and in Catawba River near 
Marion. Numerous specimens have been collected in Pembroke Creek, near the 
Edenton hatchery, by Mr. S. G. Worth, who states that the local name for this 
fish (and doubtless other similar species) is ''chovy" or "choby" — obviously a 
corruption of anchovy. 

66. NOTROPIS SPEOTRUNCULUS (Oope). 

Shiner. 

Hy^xtpsxB apectrunculut Cope, Journal Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1868, 231; Holston River 
(Virginia?). Cope, 1870b, 460; tributaries of French Broad River. 

Notropia apedrunculua, Jordan, 1889b, 152; north and south forks of Swannanoa River, and Spring Creek, tribu- 
taries of French Broad River. Jordan d: Evermann, 1896, 265. 

Diagnosis. — Body long, depth less than .2 total length; head large, broad, 0at, .25 total 
length; eye large, .33 length of head; mouth somewhat oblique, the upper jaw extending as far 
as eye; scales in lateral series 37, scales before dorsal 15; dorsal rays 8, anal rays 9. Color: 
pale green above, white below, a dull bluish band or stripe along sides; a distinct black spot at 
base of caudal fin; scales of back edged with black; dorsal and anal fins black at base; all fins 
tinged with orange or red in male. Length, 3 inches. (spedrunctdtiSy diminutive of spectrum.) 

This minnow is restricted to the headwaters of the Tennessee basin, and is 
common in mountain streams and springs. It is exceedingly abundant in the 
upper waters of the Swannanoa, but is scarce in other tributaries of the French 
Broad. 

67. NOTROPIS HUDSONIUS (Olinton), var. SALUDANUS Jordan & Brayton. 

Spawn-eater; Shiner; Silver-fin. 

AUnimopa $aludanua Jordan & Brajrton, 1878, 16; Saluda River, South Caroh'na. 
Notropia aeUudanua, Jordan, 18896, 132, 134, 137; Cape Fear, Yadkin, and Catawba rivers. 
Notropia hudaoniua, Jordan, 18896, 129; Neuse River. Smith, 1893a, 190, 194; Pasquotank River and Albe- 
marle Sound. 
Notropia hudaoniua acUudanua, Jordan d: Evermann, 1896, 270, pi. xlviii, fig. 120. 

Diagnosis (based on specimens from Albemarle region, 2.5 inches long). — Body elongate, 
somewhat compressed, depth contained 4.5 to 5 times in total length; head large, its length 
contained 4 to 4.5 times in length; mouth on level with lower edge of orbit, small, somewhat 
oblique, maxillary not reaching half way to eye from end of snout; snout round, rugose; 
eye large, longer than snout, contained about 2.75 times in length of head; teeth slightly hooked, 
some with a grinding surface, number variable, either 2,4 — 4,2 or 0,4 — 4,0; scales 36 in lateral 
series, 8 or 9 in transverse series; lateral line complete, nearly straight except at origin; 
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doraal fin rxther nearer snout than base of caudal, over veatrals, raya 8; anal r&je 8; caudal 
deeply forked. Color: pale green above, the scales with dark edges; a silvery lateral band, 
with bhu:k punctulations ending Id a distinct roundish black spot at base of caudal, {hud- 
toniut. pertaining to Hudson River; talvdanut, pertaining to Saluda River.) 




Fig. 27. Spawn-kater; Shiner. Notropi* Audsontus snJudanus. 
Notropis kvdsonius is a widely distributed and highly variable minnow. It 
ranges from New York through the Great Lakes, to the Dakotas, and thence to 
Georgia and the Carolinas. The southern form, variety saludatms, embraces 
most of the North Carolina specimens. The fish has been found in Gape Fear, 
Yadkin, Catawba, Neuse, and Pasquotank rivers, but is not common in any of 
them; specimens have recently been examined from a tributary of Little Tenn- 
essee River in Macon County which were forwarded for identification by Mr. D. 
■ P. Cabe, of Otto. The variety attains a length of 4 inches, 
68. NOTROPIS NIVEUS (Oop«). 
"Shiner'' ; Snowy Minnow. 
Hybvp*i* mXM Cope, ISTOb. 460; upper CaUirba River. Nonh CwolLo.. 

JVdfropH niptu; Jordu. ISSM. 12S. IZB, 132, 134, 13S; Tor. Neun. Cape Feir. Yftdldn, and CsUwbk xirtn. 
Smilh, ISOSn. 194; Albanurle Sound Evennuu A Coi, ISM. 305; Neiua Rlrer iwu Ralei^ Joidu 

DiAONOSis. — Body regularly fusifonn, dorsal region more arched than ventral, depth .2 
total length without caudal; head conic, its length contained 4.5 times in total body length; 
muzzle obtuse, mouth nearly terminal, slightly obhque, lower jaw included, "'"'lit extending 
to apposite anterior rim of orbit; eye equal lo snout, contained 3 to 3.5 times in length of head; 
scales, 35 to 40 in lengthwise series, 9 in crosswise series, 15 or 16 before dorsal fin; lateral line 
decurved; dorsal rays 8, anal rays 8 or 9; teeth 1,4 — 4,1 (or 1, 4 - 4 ,0), slightly hooked, with 
grinding surface. Color: pale, a narrow bluish lateral band ending in a faint spot on caudal 
base; a large dark spot on upper posterior part of dorsal fin; dorsal and caudal yellow or 
creamy; tips of caudal and dorsal fins and whole of anal fin charged with milky white pigment. 
Length, 2.5 inches, {niveta, snowy.) 

This very small minnow, which is found from Virginia to South Carolina 
east of the mountains, inhabits most of the streams of North Carolina and is 
reported as abundant in the Tar, Neuse, and Catawba, Eind common in the Cape 
Fear and Yadkin. It is also very abundant in the western end of Albemarle 
Sound. 
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69. NOTBOPIS ANALOSTANUS (Qirard). 

Silver-fin; Satin-fin; Lace-fin. 

CvprintOa anolsitatu Girwd. Proraedincs Aculemy at Nstunl &ci>n«g ot Pbil&delphia, 1860. 59: Patouac 

Riw M Wuhinctoa, D, C. 
MyptiltpitafialotlaKitt.Coftt, ISTOi, US; Catawba nnd Neuse riven. 
Nctropii anoJiutanvt, Everrnstin A Col. ISM, 309; NeuM River (after Cope). Jordan ic Evcimanii, 1896, 27S. 

DiAONOBis.^Body Bomewhat compreBsed, the depth contained 3.5 times in total length; 
heftd rather short and deep; mouth Bmall. oblique, lower jaw included within the upper when 
mouth is dosed; scales Id lateral Beries 34 or35; edges of teeth serrate; dorsal rays 8, anal rays 8. 
Color: silvery blue on back, scales with dusky edges; a large black spot on upper poeterior part 
of dorsal fin; in breeding males all fins more or leas filled with satiny white pigment. Length, 
4 inches, (flnalostanut, pertaining to Analostan Island.) 

Cope states that this species Js abundant in Catawba River and is also found 
in Neuse River; no one else, however, has reported it from North Carolina. The 
species is common in the Chesapeake and Delaware basins. 

70. NOTROPIS GALAOTURUS (Oope). 

Uilky-taUed Ulnnow. 

Hyptiltpit galarturuiCaix, ProceedinR? Academy nf Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, ISGT, 100; HolntoD River. 

Virginia. Cope. ISTOi. 459: French Broad River. 
Notrapit taiadum; loT^vi, I8S96, 1G2; Swannsnos River and Spring Cneli at Hot Bprincs. N. C. Jordan A 

Evennann, ISM, 27B, pI, ilviii. fig. 13Z. 




Fig. 28. MiLKT-TAJLED Minnow. Notropit gataeturua. 

DiAONOBis.— Body elongate, fusiform, slightly compressed, the depth a little less than .25 
total length; length of head equal to depth of body; mouth large, horizontal, lower jaw included 
within the upper; eye small; lateral line somewhat decurved; "scales in lateral series 41, in cross 
•eries 9; dorsal rays S, anal rays S. Color: males steel blue (females olivaceous) above, silvery 
below; a black blotch on posterior dorsal rays; caudal fin creamy yellow at base, dusky 
distally; males in spring with abdomen, paired fins, and tips of dorsal, anal, and caudal fins 
chained with milk-white pigment, anal and caudal fins sometimes reddish, l-ength, 6 inches. 
(soiocturui, milky-tailed.) 

This minnow inhabits mountain streams from Missouri to Virginia, west of 
the Allegheny mountains. In North Carolina, it is common in the upper tribu- 
taries of the French Broad River (Swannanoa, south fork of Swannanoa, and 
Spring Creek). 
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71. NOTROPIS PYRRHOMELAS (Oope). 
Fiery-black Minnow. 

Pholoffenis pyrrhomeUu Cope, 18706, 363; Catawba River. 

Notropu pyrrhomdfu, Jordan, 18806, 134, 138; Yadlpn and Catawba rivers. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 280. 

Diagnosis. — Body rather deep, compressed, the depth contained 3.75 to 4 times in total 
length; head short, blunt, .25 total length of body; mouth oblique, jaws equal, maxillary 
extending as far as anterior margin of orbit; eye large, its length contained 3 to 3.6 times in 
length of head and 1.25 times in interorbital space; teeth sharp, hooked, without grinding 
surface; scales 34 to 36 in lengthwise series, 9 in crosswise series; dorsal fin high, its height in 
males equal to head, rays 8; anal fin large, rays 10 or 11; pectoral fins reaching about to ven- 
trals and the latter to anal; caudal fin broad and long, the peduncle stout and compressed. 
Color: males steel blue above, the scales darker edged, belly abruptly milky white; head pale 
reddish, muzzle, upper lip and iris vermillion; dorsal fin vermillion anteriorly, a black spot 
posteriorly, with a milk-white tip; caudal with a broad black posterior margin, next to which is a 
wide vermillion crescent, base of tail pale; anal and ventral fins with white pigment; ffemales 
duller. Length, 3.5 inches. (pyrrhomelaSf fiery-black.) 

This minnow, described by Cope from tributaries of the upper Catawba, is 
known only from the Catawba and Yadkin basins. In 1869 Cope found it to be 
the most abundant fish in the upper Catawba region; and in 1888 the same state- 
ment applied to it. In the Yadkin, in the vicinity of Salisbury, it is common. 
It is probably the most beautiful of the minnows, the brilliant red, black, and 
white making a sharp contrast. The males retain their colors until autumn and 
possibly throughout the year. 

72. NOTROPIS ALBEOLUS Jordan & Meek. 

"Shiner". 

NotropU megalopM albeolua Jordan d: Meek, in Jordan, 18896, 123, 125, 129; Roanoke River, Va., Tar and .Neuse 

rivers. 
Hypnlepia comiUus, var. comtUua, Cope, 18706, 459; Neuse River. 

Notropu meffolopa, Evermann & Cox, 1896, 309; Neuse River (=> H. comtUtu comutua, Cope, supra). 
NotropU dUbtolu; Evermann d: Cox, 1896, 305; Neuse River near Raleigh. Jordan &. Evermann, 1896, 283. 

DiAQNOSis. — ^A large species, with depth equal to .25 total length; head heavy, com- 
pressed, about .25 total length; mouth of moderate size, horizontal, lower jaw somewhat 
shorter than upper; eye rather large, contained 3.5 times in length of head; about 38 scales in 
lateral line, 14 scales between dorsal fin and nape; lateral line decurved; dorsal fin high, the 
free margin concave, rays 8; anal high, concave, rays 9; caudal fin and peduncle long. Color: 
olive green above, silvery white on sides; fins white; snout pink in males, {albeolus, whitish.) 

Inhabits the channels and lower courses of Tar and Neuse rivers, and appears 
to be rather uncommon. It is one of the largest of the genus, attaining a length 
of 7 inches. 

73. NOTROPIS COOCOGENIS (Cope). 
Red-cheeked Minnow. 

HypnUpit coccogenU Cope, Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1867, 160. pi. 27, fig. 

5; Holston River, Va. Cope, 18706, 459; French Broad River. 
Notropu coccooenU, Jordan, 18806, 152; French Broad, Swannanoa and tributaries. Jordan A Evermann, 

1806. 284. pi. xUx. fig. 124. 
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Diagnosis. — ^Body long, compressed, the depth a little less than .25 total length; head 
pointed, .25 total length; mouth large, oblique, lower jaw projecting, end of upper jaw extend- 
ing beyond anterior margin of orbit; eye large, contained 3.5 times in length of head; 42 rows 
of scales between head and tail, 10 rows between dorsal fin and medium line of abdomen, 20 
scales between dorsal fin and head; dorsal rays 7; anal rays 8. Color: light green on back, the 
scales with dark edges, a faint lateral stripe and dusky band on shoulders; a scarlet vertical bar 
between eye and gill opening; upper lip and muzzle red; sides and belly rosy in spring males, 
otherwise silvery; a red spot on body near base of pectoral; dorsal fin with lower half yellow 
and outer half black; lower fins white; females silvery, with only traces of red. Length, 5 
inches. (coccogeniSf red-cheeked.) 

This beautiful minnow is very abundant in the mountain streams forming 
the headwaters of Tennessee River in North Carolina; in addition to the streams 
noted in the synonymy, it is known from Middle Creek, a tributary of the Little 
Tennessee River in Macon County. It inhabits also the basins of the Cumber- 
land and Savannah rivers. 

74. NOTROPIS RUBRICROOEUS (Oope). 
Saffron-colored Minnow. 

Hybopais rvbricroceua Cope, Journal Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1868, 231, pi. 38, fig. 4; 

Holgton River, Va. , 

Notropit rvbricrocetit, Jordan, 18896, 152; north and south forks of Swannanoa River. Jordan & Evermann, 

1896. 286. 

Diagnosis. — ^Form elongated, compressed, the depth contained 4.5 times in total length 
of body; head long and pointed, .25 total length; mouth large, oblique, posterior angle of upper 
jaw extending beyond anterior margin of orbit; eye contained 3.3 times in length of head, equal 
to length of snout; teeth with grinding surface, the edges sometimes fluted; 38 scales in length- 
wise series, 10 in crosswise series, 19 in front of dorsal fin; lateral line decurved; dorsal rays 8; 
anal rays 9. Color: males dark steel blue or green, with a black or blue lateral band and a 
yellowish-green lateral streak, the black band often passing through eye and around snout; 
silvery beneath; fins sometimes yellow but usually of various shades of red, from pink to 
scarlet; head and lower jaw red; males in highest coloration with entire body red; females dark 
green, tinged with red. Length, 4 inches. (rubricroceuB, reddish-saffron.) 

An exceedingly beautiful little fish, peculiar to the upper waters of the 
Savannah and Tennessee rivers, abounding in mountain streams and frequently 
found in pools below falls. In North Carolina it has been reported from both 
forks of the Swannanoa, where it is exceedingly abundant. 

75. NOTROPIS CHLOROCEPHALUS (Cope). 
Green-headed Minnow. 

Hybopris ehlarocephabu Cope, 18706, 461; Catawba River. 

Notropia ehlorocephaltu, Jordan 18896, 137; Catawba River. Jotdan & Evermann, 1896, 286. 

Diagnosis. — ^Form rather stout, caudal peduncle deep, body depth .2 total length; head 
broad, .25 total length; orbit large, more than .33 length of head; interorbital region wide, 
exceeding length of snout; mouth oblique, end of maxilla extending beyond margin of orbit; 
lateral line slightly decurved; scales in lateral series 39, in transverse series 8 or 9, before 
dorsal fin 16; dorsal rays 8; anal rays 8. Color: green, everywhere dusted with black, except 
on belly and below eyes, the spots gathered into a lateral band which terminates in a basal 
caudal spot; fins unspotted; in life a metallic green line on back, and one from upper angle of 
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operculum to caudal; below the latter line, daric crimson; clorsal and caudal fins, operculum and 
cheek, with end of nose, all crimson; part ol operculimi, preoperculum, postfrontal region, and 
top of head metallic green (Cope). Length, 2. 5 inches, (chlorocephaliuif green-headed.) 

Peculiar to the Santee basin. Cope, in his original description, said : " This 
surpassingly beautiful fish is abundant in the clear waters which it inhabits — viz., 
the tributaries of the Catawba River'*. Jordan found it abundant in the clear 
swift waters of Bucks Creek, tributary of the Catawba, at Pleasant Garden. 

76. NOTROPIS BRIMLEYI B. A. Bean. 
Brimley's Minnow. 

Notrapu brimUyi B«an, 1903, 013; Cane River, N. C. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body elongate, roimded, depth contained 5.3 times in total length; head .25 
total length; mouth somewhat ohlique, large, maxilla extending as far as pupil; eye contained 
3.3 times in length of head, its diameter greater than length of snout, less than interorbital 
space; 43 scales in lateral line, 8 in transverse line, 18 before dorsal/ dorsal rays 9; anal rays 9. 
Color: above light green, with dark punctulations, scales with dark edges; bel'>w s'lvery white; 
a dark stripe along middle of back from head to tail; a plumbeous band from upper angle of 
gill cover to caudal, where it broadens and extends to top of caudal peduncle; a dark shoulder 
band; posterior parts of dorsal and caudal black; fins otherwise pale. Length, 3.75 inches. 
(Named for H, H. Brimley, of Raleigh.) 

This recently described species is as yet known only from Cane River, a 
tributary of the French Broad, in Yancey County. 

77. NOTROPIS OHILITIOUS (Oope). 
Red-lipped Minnow. 

Hyb<nm9 (^aUieuM Cope. 18706. 462; Yadkin River. 

Notrapit ehilUieut, Jordan, 18806, 134; Yadkin River. Jordan d: Evermann, 1806. 287; basin of Great Pedee 
in N. C. 

Diagnosis. — Body elongate, the depth contained 5.5 times in total length; head broad 
behind, its length .25 total length; eye large. .33 length of head and longer than snout; maxil- 
lary extending beyond anterior rim of orbit; lateral line strongly decurved; 34 to 37 scales in 
lateral series; dorsal fin small, rays 8; anal rays 8. Color: Ught green above, the scales brown- 
edged; a silvery lateral band; usually a black caudal spot; a vermillion band through anal fin, 
another through dorsal fin; lips and snout vermillion; in breeding males, whole body flushed 
with red. Length, 2 inches, {chiliiicus, relating to lip.) 

* 

Peculiar to the Yadkin and tributaries. The types were from Roane County, 
Cope remarking that the species is as beautiful as Notropis chlorocephalus, its 
tints being much more transparent. The fish is not rare in the vicinity of Salis- 
bury. 

78. NOTROPIS ALTIPINNIS (Cope). 

High-finned Minnow. 

AUntmMuM aUipinnu Cope. 1870b. 464; Yadkin River. 

NotropU aUiptnnit, Jordan, 18806, 132; tributary of Cape Fear River. Jordan d: Evermann. 1896. 287. 

Diagnosis. — Body rather short and deep, depth contained 3.5 times in total length; head 
short, not wide, contained 4.3 times in total length; orhit very large, diameter exceeding length 
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of snout and entering head 2.75 times; scales, 36 in lateral series, 5 or 6 rows above and 2 rows 
below lateral line, which is much decurved; dorsal unusually high, the longest ray equal to half 
distance from fin to end of snout, rays 8; anal rays 8 or 9; ventrals extending to anal fin, beyond 
dorsal. Color: pale green, a broad lateral silvery band with sharp black dots from snout to 
base of caudal; dorsal, anal, and caudal fins faintly reddish; snout yellowish; lower jaw always 
blackish; a black spot at base of caudal in young. Length, 2.25 inches. (altipinniSt high- 
finned.) 

Described from Yadkin River in Roane County. Common in clear tribu- 
taries of Cape Fear River near Greensboro. Similar to Notropis chalyhosus. 

79. NOTROPIS CHALYBiEUS (Cope). 
Iron-colored Minnow. 

Hybopais chalybcnu Cope. Cyprinidse of Pennsylvania, 383, 1866; Schuylkill River, Pa. 
Notropia ehalybceua, Jordan Sc Evennann, 1896, 288 (coastwise streams, Delaware to Ogeechee). 

Diagnosis. — ^Body moderately elongate, back slightly elevated, depth .2 total length; 
head flat above, its length contained 3.8 times in total length; muzzle rather pointed, 
mouth very oblique, lower jaw somewhat longer; eye large, .33 length of head; caudal peduncle 
slender; lateral line decurved; scales, 33 rows in lengthwise series, 6 rows above and 3 rows 
below lateral line, 16 to 18 scales anterior to dorsal; dorsal and anal fins short and high, rays 8 
in each. Color: dark above, pale yellow below; a broad, lustrous black lateral band from snout 
to caudal base; a light band above dark one on snout; fins plain; a dark streak along anal base; 
abdomen bright orange in spring males. Length, 2 inches, (chalyhceus, iron-colored.) 

This species inhabits the lowland streams and swamps from Pennsylvania 

to Georgia, and doubtless occurs in North Carolina, although not yet collected 

there. 

80. NOTROPIS LUOIODUS (Oope). 

Minnow. 

Photogenis luciodut Cope, Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1867, 165; Holston River, 

Va. Cope. 18706, 463; French Broad River. 
Notropis luciodut, Jordan, 18896, 152; French Broad and Swannanoa rivers. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 291 

Diagnosis. — Body slender, depth .2 length; head contained 4.5 times in length; muzzle 
rounded, mouth oblique, lower jaw not projecting; lateral line straight; 39 scales in lateral 
series, 8 in crosswise series, 13 before dorsal fin; dorsal rays 8; anal fin short and high, rays 8. 
Color: dark green above, scales with dark edges; sides silvery; a purple lateral band; a black 
spot at base of caudal, always present; males with red snout and red dorsal base. Length, 
3 inches. (lucioduSf having a whitish appearance.) 

Found only in the upper waters of the Tennessee basin. It is iabundant in 
the tributaries of the French Broad in North Carolina, but does not ascend 
mountain streams. 

81. NOTROPIS TELESOOPUS (Cope). 

Minnow. 

Photooenis teUacopua Cope, Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1867, 165; Holston 

River, Va. Cope, 18706, 463; French Broad River. 
Notropia teUacopua, Jordan, 18895, 152; French Broad River and tributaries. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 292, 

pi. 1, fig. 126. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body long, not greatly compressed, depth contained 4.75 to 5.5 times in 
total length; head rather less than .25 total length; mouth oblique, snout short and sharp, 
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lower jaw not projecting; eye very large, longer than snout and more than .33 length of head; 
Bcalea, 38 in lateral line, 8 in transverse series, 13 before dorsal; dorsal rays 8, anal rajra 10. 
Cdor: pale green above, the scales dark-edged. Length, 4 inches. (teUacapitt, fai^ight«d.) 




Fig. 29. HiNNOw. Notropb Ideteojnu. 

Confined to theupperwateraof the Tennessee; very abundant in tributaries 
of the French Broad in North Carolina. 

82. NOTROPIS ARQE (Oope). 

Mlimow. 

niylvwiiB, 38S, 1866: Dstrmt (orBt. JoHph] Rivw. Hiotutu. 

■ of French Broad. 

DuGNoaiB. — Body very elongate, the deptli .16 total length; head large, contained 4.25 
times in length; mouth large, chin projecting; eye longer than snout, contained 2.75 to 3 times 
in length of head; scales, 39 in lateral line, 8 in transverse line; dorsal roya 8, anal rays 11. 
Color: pale green above, with a silvery band and a black line along sides ; a dark streak on middle 
of back. Length, 4 inches, (or^e, lustrous white.) 

Inhabits southern Michigan and Ohio valley; recently recorded from North 
CaroHna by Mr. B. A. Bean, who received 11 specimens, 2 to 4 inches long, from 
Cane River, in Yancey County. 

83. NOTROPIS SOEPTIOUS (Jordan & QUbert). 

Minnow. 

JVinniliu KeptieuM Jordui A Qilbert. Smopua of the Fishn of North Ameria, Bullstin No. IS TJ. 8. Natioottl 

Uuwum. 1883, 200; Saluda SinT. 8. C. 
f AoCotwnu [«Kspt, Cope. IBTOt, 463: Catsvbaand NeuH riverg (in part). 
Notropii Mcejiticv*. Jordan, ISSOfr. 132, 138; Haw River (tributary o( Cape Fear), Calawba Rivei, aad John* 

Riyor (tributary oS Catawba). Jordan A Evermann, 1808. 206. 

DiAQNOSIs. — Body short, compressed and elevated, depth contained 4.5 times in length; 
head large, deep, more than .25 total length; snout blunt, less than diameter of eye; mouth 
terminal, oblique, lower jaw shorter, maxilla extending to front of orbit; eye large, .33 length 
of head; lateral line much decurved; scales, 38 in lateral series, 9 in transverse series, 13 to 16 
before dorsal; dorsal fin inserted well behind ventrals, rays 8; tips of ventrals extending to last 
dorsal rays; anal rays 10. Color: pale green, scales with dark edges; a silvery lateral band; 
a dark line at base of dorsal fin. Length, 3 inches. (scep<tcu«, observant.) 
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This species is known from the Cape Fear and Santee basins. It was found 
by Jordan to be very rare in Haw River, tributary of the Cape Fear, but not 
uncommon in Catawba River near Marion and in Johns River near Morgantown. 
This appears to be the fish which Cope assigns to the headwaters of the Catawba 
and to the Neuse near Raleigh under the name of Photogenis leucops, 

84. NOTROPIS ATHERINOIDES Rafinesque. 

Minnow. 

Ifotropit atherinaidet Rafinesque, American Monthly Magazine and Critical Review, 1818, 204; Lake Erie. 
Jordan, 18896, 152; French Broad and Swannanoa rivers. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 293. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body long and slender, compressed, not elevated, the depth contained 5.5 
to 6 times in length; head blunt, conic, relatively short, contained 4.66 times in length; mouth 
of moderate size, oblique, maxillary reaching to margin of orbit; eye large, contained 3 to 3.25 
times in length of head, longer than snout; lateral line decurved; scales, 38 in lateral series, 8 in 
transverse series, 15 anterior to dorsal fin; fins low, the dorsal well behind ventrals, rays 8; 
anal rays 11; ventrals reaching beyond middle of dorsal. Color: above translucent green, sides 
bright silvery. Length, 6 inches, (atherinoides, resembling a silverside.) 

Inhabits Ohio and Mississippi valleys and Great Lakes region, entering 
North Carolina through Tennessee River, in the headwaters of which it is com- 
mon (French Broad at Hot Springs, Swannanoa near Asheville). 

85. NOTROPIS AMCENUS (Abbott). 

Minnow. 

AUnimeUu9 anuBntt* Abbott, American Naturalist, 1874, 334; Raritan River, N. J. 
Notropu amcBMU, Jordan, 18896, 129; Neuse River. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 296. 

Diagnosis. — Body long, compressed, the depth contained 4.75 to 5.5 times in total length; 
head .25 length; mouth large, oblique, jaws equal, maxillary extending to margin of orbit; eye 
large, longer than snout, contained 3.33 times in length of head; lateral line decurved; scales, 39 
in lateral series, 9 in crosswise series (6 above lateral line), 22 to 25 before dorsal; dorsal fin 
high, rays 8; anal rays 10. Color: translucent green, sides silvery, a faint plumbeous lateral 
band. Length, 4 inches, (amcenus, comely.) 

Found from the Raritan to the Neuse in clear streams on the eastern slope 
of Alleghenies. It is common in the Neuse at Millburnie and in Little River at 
Goldsboro. 

86. NOTROPIS UMBRATILIS (Girard), var. MATUTINUS Cope. 

Minnow. 

AJbumellut matutinut Cope, 18706, 465; Neu&ie River, Wake County, N. C. 
NotropU maiutintu, Jordan, 18895, 125, 129; Tar and Neuae rivers. 
NotropiB umbratilxt maiutinu*, Jordan d: Evermann, 1806, 301. 

Diagnosis. — ^A compact slender species, depth .16 total length; head contained 4.25 
times in length; orbit large, contained 3.5 times in head and once in interorbital space; dorsal 
rays 8, longest equal to .33 distance from fin to end of snout; anal rays 11; scales 44 in lateral 
line, 10 in transverse line, 20 to 25 before dorsal fin. Color: above olivaceous, scales edged 
with brown; a plumbeous lateral band; sides and below silvery; a dark spot at caudal base; 
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snout, chin, and upper part of dorsal bright rufoua; a small blaok spot at anterior base of 
dorsal. Length, 2.5incbeB. (umbniitlu, shaded; mo^jtiniM, relating to the morning, i.e., rosy.) 

Tbis form is found in the Neuse and Pamlico basins, in which it prefers 
sandy brooks. It is common in Tar River at Rocky Mount and rather scarce in 
Neuse River near Raleigh. 

Genus PHEH ACOBIUS Cope. Sucker-4ike Minnows. 
Small minnows resembling suckers, inhabiting the region between Alleghany 
and Rocky mountains. Body long, slightly compressed; mouth inferior, lower 
lip enlarged into a fleshy lobe on each side; upper jaw protractile; teeth with no 
grinding surface; lateral line continuous; scales small; dorsal fin inserted anterior 
to ventrals; intestine short. One North Carolina species. (Phenacofnus, decep- 
tive-lived.) 

87. PHENAOOBIUS URANOP8 Oope. 
UIudow. 

PhtnacMui unmopi Copa. Procaedinga Academy of Nati 
V«. Jord»n, 18896, 152^ Swuinant* River q^ 
n, 1S96. 304. pi. li., Bg. 130. 




Fig 30 Minnow Pbenacobita wanopa. 

DuoNOBi8.~>Body very slender, little compressed, back not elevated; depth .16 length; 
head long, slender, flat above, soout broad, blunt, projecting, length of head contained 4.75 
times in total length; mouth entirely inferior, lips conspicuous; eye large, high on side of 
head, its diameter contained 3..'i times in length of head; lateral line straight; scales; SO in 
lateral series, 13 in transverse series, 24 before dorsal; breast and median line of belly without 
scales; isthmus broad, half length of head; dorsal rays 8, anal rays 7; all fins small. Color: 
olive green with black spot at caudal base. Length, 3.5 inches, (uronops, star-gaier.) 

This minnow inhabits the upper part of the Tennessee basin, and is not rare 
at the points indicated in the synonymy. It prefers the channels of the rivers, 
and does not ascend brooks. 

Genus RHUflCHTEYS Agasdz. BUck-noaed Dace. 

Small fishes, living in clear cold streams. Body long; mouth small, inferior; 
a smalt barbel at end of maxillary; teeth 2,4 — 4,2 (orl), hooked, with no grinding 
surface; intestine short; scales small; lateral line complete; dorsal fin placed 
behind ventrals; pectoral fins enlarged in males. Represented in North Carolina 
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by two species, found only in the Tennessee basin; these may be distinguished as 
follows: 

i. Snout very long and prominent, twice length of eye, projecting much beyond mouth; no 

distinct black lateral band cataractce, 

a. Snout shorter and less prominent, not twice length of eye, projecting but little beyond 
mouth; a distinct lateral band atronasus. 

{Rhinichthys , snout-fish. ) 

88. RHINTOHTHYS OATARAOT-ffi (Ouvier & Valenciennes). 

Long-nosed Dace. 

Qdbio eaiaractcB Cuvier & Valenciennes, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, xvi, 315, 1842; Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Rhinichthya cataractoB, Bean, 1003, 914; Boilings Creek, tributary of French Broad River. Jordan & Evermann, 
1896, 306. 

Diagnosis. — Body long, not elevated, rounded, depth .2 total length; head long, .25 total 
length; snout flat, narrow, and prominent, mouth inferior; eye .2 length of head and .5 
length of snout; scales 62 to 68 in lateral series, 22 in transverse series; dorsal rays 8, anal rays 
7. Color: back olive or black, usually mottled, below pale; no sharply defined lateral band; a 
black spot on opercle; spring males with lips, cheeks, and lower fins crimson. Length, 5 inches. 
{cataractos, of the cataract, i.e., Niagara Falls.) 

This species is found from New England to the basins of the C!olumbia and 
the Rio Grande. Its existence in North Carolina waters has recently been 
determined by the collection of specimens in Boilings Creek, a tributary of the 
French Broad, by Mr. H. H. Brimley, and in Middle Creek, a tributary of the 
Little Tennessee, by Mr. D. P. Cabe. 

89. RHINIOHTHYS ATRONASUS (MitchUl). 

Black-nosed Dace. 

Cyprintu atroruuua Mitchill, Transactions Literary and Philosophical Society of New York, i, 1815, 460; Wal- 

kiU River, N. Y. 
Argyreus lunattu, Ck>pe, 18706, 459; French Broad River. 

RhinicJUhya obtuaua, Jordan, 18896, 152; north and south forks of Swannanoa River. 
Rhinichthya atronaaua croceua, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 308. 

Diagnosis. — Body little compressed, depth contained 4.5 times in total length; head 
broad, .25 total length; upper jaw projecting, mouth small; eye small, .2 length of head; 
scales, 70 in lateral series; dorsal rays 7, anal rays 6. Color: back olive with dark mottlings, 
under parts silvery; a black lateral band margined with creamy yellow; a dusky blotch on base 
of dorsal fin; males with lateral band and lower fins red. Length, 3 inches. (atronasuSf black- 
nosed.) 

The black-nosed dace inhabits clear cold streams and brooks, from New 
England to Minnesota and thence to Alabama and Virginia. In North Carolina 
it has a very limited distribution, being recorded from that state only in tribu- 
taries of the French Broad. Cope reports it, under the name of Argyreus lunatus, 
as common, and Jordan found it in the north and south forks of Swannanoa River 
near Black Mountain. The form represented in the Tennessee basin is the 
variety croceus of Storer. 
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Genus HYBOPSIS Agassiz. Horny-heads. 

A numerous group of small fishes of the fresh waters of the United States 
and Mexico; related to Notropis, but distinguished by the presence of one or two 
barbels on each side of the upper jaw. Shape of body various; mouth terminal 
or inferior; upper jaw protractile; teeth 4 — 4, 1,4 — 4,1 or 1,4 — 4,0, hooked, with 
or without narrow grinding surface; lateral line continuous; dorsal fin inserted in 
front of, over, or behind ventrais; head in breeding males covered wth tubercles. 
Six species have been recorded from North Carolina waters and another (Hybop- 
818 watauga) may be looked for, as it exists in the headwaters of Tennessee River 
in Tennessee and Virginia. (Hybop8i8j swell-faced.) 

Key to the North Carolina species of Hybopsii. 

i. Size small (4 inches or less); mouth inferior, horizontal; coloration silvery, 
a. Teeth l-rowed (4 — 4). 

b. Teeth without ^rindine surface; eye moderate or small (contained 3.5 to 5.5 times in 

head); no senes of ^irk blotches on sides; a large black blotch on posterior part of 

dorsal, fin; a dark spot at base of caudal monactu. 

bb. Teeth with slight grinding surface; eye large (contained 2.75 times in head); series of 
dark blotches on sides, these being expansions of a dark lateral band; no black root 

on dorsal or caudal fins dimmtiif. 

aa. Teeth 2-rowed (1,4 — 4,1 or 1,4 — 4,0). 

c. Barbel very long; eye contained 3.3 times in head; a large dark spot on upper pos- 

terior part of dorsal fin , labrostu. 

cc. No spot on dorsal fin. 

d. Eye moderate (3.25 to 3.5 times in head); a dark lateral band ending in spot at 

caudal base; depth .25 total length hypsinotus, 

dd. Eye large (2.75 to 3 in head); no dark caudal spot; depth .2 total length. . .amblops. 

it. Size large (10 inches or less); mouth large, nearly terminal; coloration not silvery; teeth 

l-rowed or 2-rowed (4 — 4 or 1,4—4,1); top of head swollen kentuckiensiM. 

90. HYBOPSIS MONAOUS (Oope). 

Minnow. 

Ceratiehtky monaeu9 Cope, Journal Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. 1867. 227; Holston Rirer. Va. 
Hyhoptit monaeuM, Jordan, 1880b. 152; tributariefl of the French Broad River, N. C. Jordan A Evermann, 
1896, 318. 

Diagnosis. — Form slender, little compressed, depth contained 5.25 times in total length; 
head long, slender, flat above, .25 total length; snout projecting, mouth small, inferior, horizon- 
tal, maxillary not extending as far as orbit; eye small, less than .25 length of head; teeth 4 — 4; 
scales, 56 in lateral line, 12 in transverse line, 24 before dorsal fin; dorsal rays 8; anal rays 8. 
Ck)lor: light green above, silvery on sides and belly; black spot at caudal base; dorsal fin posteri- 
orly black at base; a metallic band on middle of back. Length, 4 inches. (monacuSf solitary.) 

An uncommon species, peculiar to the upper waters of the Tennessee basin 
in North Carolina, known from Swannanoa River at Asheville and Spring Creek 
at Hot Springs. 

91. HYBOPSIS DISSIMILIS (Kirtland). 

Spotted Shiner. 

Lttxi/tM distimUit Kirtland, Boston Journal of Natural History, iii, 1840, 341, pi. ir, fie. 2; Biahoninc Rirer, 

Ohio, and r.ake Erie near Cleveland, Ohio. 
Uybop9i$ di—imHi; Jordan, 18896, 152; Swannanoa River and Spring Creek. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 318. 

Diagnosis. — Form long and slender, slightly compressed; depth .2 total length; head 
long, flat ahove, contained 4.5 times in total length; snout slightly projecting beyond mouth, 
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abruptly decurved; mouth small, horizontal, lower jaw included, upper jaw not extending to 
orbit; barbel shorter than pupil; eye large, .33 length of head, placed high on side of head; 
teeth, 4 — 4; lateral line straight; scales, 40 to 47 in lateral series, 11 in crosswise series, 16 to 18 
before dorsal fin; dorsal large, 8 rays; anal small, 7 rays; caudal well forked. Color: back 
mottled green, sfdes silvery with bluish lateral band widened into dusky spots; dusky band 
through eyes and snout; fins unmarked. Length, 4 inches, (dissimilis, dissimilar.) 

Ranges from Lake Erie to Iowa and Arkansas, southward to the headwaters 
of the Tennessee in North Carolina. Not rare in Swannanoa River at Asheville 
and in Spring Creek at Hot Springs, where highly colored specimens, with very 
distinct blue-black spots on back and sides, were collected by Jordan in 1888. 

92. HYBOPSIS LABROSUS (Oope). 
Thick-lipped Minnow. 

CeraiiehthyB labroaua Cope, 18706, 458; Catawba River, in Macdowell and Burke counties, N. C. 
Hyhoprit labro$tu, Jordan, 18896, 134, 138; Yadkin River and Pacollet River, S. C, tributary of Santee. Jor- 
dan & Evermann. 1896. 319. 

Diagnosis. — Body slender, depth less than head and contained 5.5 times in total length; 
head contained 4 to 4.5 times in total length, top gently decurved to snout; mouth horizontal, 
slightly inferior, lips thick, maxillary extending as far as margin of orbit; eye contained 3.33 to 
3.75 times in head and slightly less than interorbital space; teeth 1,4 — 4,1; barbels longer than 
in any other species, more than half diameter of eye; scales closely imbricated, 34 to 40 in 
lateral line, 8 to 10 in transverse line, 16 in front of dorsal; fins small; dorsal rays 8, length of 
first ray equal to half distance from fin to anterior edge of pupil, dorsal inserted over ventrals; 
anal rays 7 or 8; caudal deeply forked, peduncle long and slender. CJolor: males dark blue 
above, with black markings on back; a dark lateral streak, and a small round black spot on 
caudal base; in large examples, a dark patch on posterior rays of dorsal; females silvery, with 
pale blue streak along sides of peduncle; males in spring with fins red and head and neck 
covered with tubercles. Length, 3 inches. (labrosiLSf thick-lipped.) 

Cope, in his original account of this species, said it was not uncommon on the 
bottom in clear and rapid creeks which flow into the upper waters of Catawba 
River, in the counties of Macdowell and Burke. Jordan found the species com- 
mon in Yadkin River near Salisbury. The fish resembles Phenacobius in having 
thick lips, and may be further recognized by the long barbels. 

93. HYBOPSIS HYPSINOTUS (Oope). 
High-backed Minnow. 

Ceraiichthya hypainotua Cope, 1870&, 458; Catawba and Yadkin rivers. 

Hybopaia hypainotua, Jordan, 1889&, 138; Pacollet River, S. C. tributary of the Santee. Jordan A Evermann 

1896. 320. 

• 

Diagnosis. — Form stout, robust, compressed, depth contained 3.75 times in total length; 
head short, broad, flat, its length equal to body depth; muzzle not prominent, mouth inferior, 
horizontal; maxillary extending to margin of orbit; lips thin; barbels small; eye contained 3.5 
times in length of head and once in interorbital space; line of back rises gradually to first dorsal 
ray, then descends abruptly, so that base of fin is oblique, the fin margin vertical, the posterior 
ray less than half length of anterior; dorsal fin placed in advance of ventrals, its rays 8; anal 
rays 8; teeth 1,4 — 4,1; scales, 38 to 41 in lateral line, 4 or 5 above lateral line and 3 below. 
Oolor: silvery, with a double series of black specks along lateral line and a blackish lateral band; 
a dark line around snout between eyes; in breeding males, fins bright red, body with violet 
luster. Length, 3 inches, (hypainottu, high-backed.) 
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Inhabits only the headwaters of the Santee and Great Pedee basins. " Com- 
mon in creeks heading the Catawba River in Macdoweil County, N. C, or tribu- 
tary to the Yadkin River in Roane County" (Cope). 

94. HYBOPSIS AMBLOPS (Raflnesque). 

Silver Chub. 

RxUUua anMopa Rafinesque, lohthyologia OhiensU, 51, 1820; Ohio River. 

CenUichthya hydlinu9 Cope, Journal Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1868, 226; Holston River, 

Va. Cope, 18706, 459; French Broad River, N. C. 
Hyb&paxB amblopB, Jordan, 18896, 152; Swannanoa River and Spring Creek 

Diagnosis. — ^Body rather slender, not greatly compressed, stout anteriorly, depth .2 
total length; head large, jQat, hroad, .25 total length; eye .33 length of head, longer than snout 
and longer than interorbital space; mouth small, somewhat inferior, horizontal, maxillary 
not reaching anterior margin of orbit; snout blunt; teeth 1,4—4,1; scales, 38 in lateral series, 
9 in transverse series, 16 in front of dorsal; lateral line decurved. Color: green above, scales 
dark-edged; a silvery lateral band, this usually superimposed on a plumbeous or blackish 
band; a dark stripe through eye to snout. Length, 3 inches, {amblopa, blunt-faced.) 

This species, which ranges from New York to Iowa and Alabama, is perhaps 
most numerous in the Ohio and Tennessee valleys. It is common in Swannanoa 
River near Asheville and in Spring Creek at Hot Springs. 

95. HYBOPSIS KENTUOKIENSIS (Raflnesque). 
"Knotty-head"; "Homy-head"; River Chub. 

Lurilua kerUuckiennn Rafinesque, Ichthyologia Ohiencis, 48, 1820; Ohio River. 

Ceratichthya leptocephalua Girard. Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1856, 213; Yadkin 

River, at Salem, N. C. 
Ceratichthya bigtUtatua, Cope, 18706, 459, 494; Neuse, Yadkin, Catawba, and French Broad rivers. 
Hybopaia kentuckieriM, Jordan, 18896, 126. 129, 134. 139, 152; Tar, Neuse, Yadkin, Catawba, and French Broad 

rivers. Evermann & Cox, 1896, 305; Neuse River near Raleigh. Bean, 1903, 914; Cane River. 

Jordan & Evermann. 1896, 322. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body stout, slightly compressed, Uttle elevated, depth contained 4.25 times 
in length; head large, broad, .25 total length; snout conical, blunt; mouth large, nearly terminal, 
lower jaw slightly shorter, upper jaw not extending to margin of orbit; barbel well developed; 
eye placed rather high in the side of head; teeth variable, 4 — 4, 1,4 — 4,1, or 1,4 — 4,0; scales large, 
40 in lateral series, 10 in transverse series, 18 before dorsal; lateral line decurved; dorsal fins 
placed slightly posterior to ventrals, rays 8; anal rays 7. Color: bluish-green above, scales 
dark-edged, coppery and green reflections on sides, white below; fins pale orange; spring males 
with a red spot on each side of head and lower parts rosy; top of head in adults swollen into a 
high crest, which is covered with tubercles; a dark caudal spot in young. (kerUuckiensis, 
inhabiting Kentucky.) 

This is the commonest and most widely distributed of the species of Hybop- 
sis in North Carolina. It exists in most of the rivers which flow into the Atlantic 
and also in tributaries of the French Broad, preferring the larger streams and 
seldom entering small brooks. In 1904 specimens from a tributary of the Little 
Tennessee River in Macon County, North Carolina, were sent to the Bureau of 
Fisheries by Mr. D. P. Cabe, who reported that the fish was known in that section 
as " knotty-head " or " homy-head ". It reaches a length of 9 or 10 inches and is 
sometimes eaten. 
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Specimens of this fish appearing as no. 12 on the fish register of the U. S. 
National Museum were collected at Salem, in Forsyth County, by J. T. Lineback, 
in 1856, and were described by Dr. Girard as a new species under the name 
Ceratichihys leptocephalus. 

Genus CYPRINUS Linnseus. Carps. 

Large fresh-water fishes of Asia, with rather stout compressed body; mod- 
erate sized mouth, with thick, fleshy lips; broad molar pharyngeal teeth in several 
series; 2 barbels on each side of the maxillary; large cycloid scales; complete 
lateral line; large, thick-walled air-bladder; long dorsal fin, with a stout spinous 
anterior ray; short anal fin, the first ray spinous; and large, bilobed caudal fin. 
One species introduced into various parts of the world, and extensively cultivated. 
{CyprinuSj ancient name for the carp.) 

96. OYPRINUS OARPIO LinneBUS. 
"Oarp"; "German Carp"; Asiatic Oarp. 

Cypriniu carpio Linnaeus, Systema Naturse, ed. z, 1758b. 320. Smith. 18936. pi. xlvii, 2 figs. Smith,1893a, 190, 
199; Pasquotank and Roanoke rivers. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 201. 

Diagnosis. — ^Depth contained about 3.5 times in length; head .25 length; snout blunt, .33 
length of head; eye small, .15 length of head; mouth horizontal, the angle extending .5 distance 
between end of snout and anterior margin of eye; a short barbel at comer of mouth and a 
shorter one about middle of maxillary; lips full, sucker-like; teeth 1,1,3 — 3,1,1, with broad 
grinding surface; scales in lengthwise series 35 to 40, in transverse series 10 to 12, the nearly 
straight lateral line running about midway between dorsal and ventral profiles; alimentary 
canal long, pyloric appendages absent; air-bladder large, thick, with transverse constriction; 
dorsal fin beginning over ventrals, elevated anteriorly, the base .5 length of trunk, the rays 19 
to 23 exclusive of rudiments, the first major ray being a stout spine with its posterior surface 
serrated; anal rays 6 or 7 besides rudiments, the anterior a serrated spine; caudal fin broad, 
deeply notched. Color: variable but usually dull, dark green, darker above and lighter below; 
under parts sometimes yellow, as are also cheeks, lips, lower side of head, and iris; fins in 
general like adjacent parts of body, (carpio, carp.) 

Although the introduction of the carp into the United States from Europe 
was as recent as 1877, the species quickly became firmly established and is now 
the most generally distributed fish in this country.* The imported specimens 
whose progeny now exist in probably every state and territory (except Alaska) 
were brought over by the United States Fish Commission from Germany, where, 
as in other parts of Central Europe, the carp had been cultivated since the thir- 
teenth century. 

Long domestication and cultivation have resulted in the production of a 
number of races or varieties differing more or less strikingly from the typical form. 
Among those which are met with in the United States are (1) the scale carp, 
which differs the least from the original Asiatic type and is characterized by being 
uniformly covered with regularly arranged scales; (2) the mirror carp, with 

*An admirable review of the carp and the various questions connected with its acclimatisation appears 
in the Report of the Bureau of Fisheries for 1004 under the title "The Qerman Carp in the United States," by 
Leon J. Cole. 
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greatly enlai^erlrscalea of irregular shape and arrangemeot, a pait of the bodj 
being bare; and (3) the leather carp, so-called from its thick, smooth, velvety 
fikin, which m either entirely destitute of scales or has only a few along the back 
or tfelly. 




Fig. 31. Scale Ci 



The carp attains a relatively large size — examples weighing upwards of 60 
pounds being known in Europe and of fully 40 pounds in the United States, 
although full sexual maturity is attained by the second or third year when the 
fish weigh only 3 or 4 pounds. 

Spawning occurs from April to June, according to latitude, the verj- small 
eggs being adhesive and becoming attached to any submerged objects, such as 
stones, sticks, and aquatic plants generally. Prior to and during the egg-laying 
each female may be attended by from 2 to 6 males. The carp is extraordinarily 
prolific, the number of eggs laid ranging from several hundred thousand in a fish 




Fig. 32. Leather Carp. Cyprinut carpio. 



of 4 or 5 pounds to upwards of 2 million in one weighing 15 or 20 pounds. The 
eggs hatch in 2 to 20 days, depending on the temperature of the water. By 
winter the young may exceed 7 inches in length and probably average 4 or 5 
inches if food ia sufficiently abundant. 
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The introduction of the carp into North Carolina waters began in 1879 and 
was very successful , the fish soon becoming widely distributed and abundant. It 
is now well-known in all parts of the state, but is most plentiful in the warmer,- 
more sluggish lowland waters. It can not be said to have attained any great 
value as a market fish, although it is an item in the commercial fisheries of a 
dozen countries. In 1902, the quantity sold was 46,500 pounds, worth $2,100, 
the largest catch being credited to Washington, Martin, and Currituck counties. 
Here, as in many other states, the carp is of most importance for home consump- 
tion and as a food for other fishes. It is preeminently adapted for small, warm 
ponds, and it was brought to America primarily for stocking such waters, which 
often can not support any other fish life. By comparison with numerous native 
fishes, the carp is an inferior food; and in a state so well supplied with most desir- 
able food fishes as North Carolina, there is no reason to believe the carp will ever 
become popular. 

Order APODES. The Eels. 

The eels, or apodal fishes, constitute a large and interesting order with repre- 
sentatives in tropical and temperate waters of all parts of the world. Some of 
the species are very small, others are so large as to deserve the popular name of 
"sea-serpents". The characters which distinguish them are, in addition to the 
elongate body , atrophied or absent premaxillary bones; absence of spines in the 
fins; isocercal tail; low and long dorsal and anal fins (if present); absence of ven- 
tral fins; comparatively small gill-openings; scales lacking or rudimentary; 
slightly developed scapular arch; increased number of vertebrae; and various 
other skeletal pecularities. Of the dozen American families, 4 have local rep- 
resentatives and may be thus distinguished: 

Key to the North Carolina families of eels, 

t. Tongue present; pectoral fins present; gill-openings comparatively large, slit-like, 
o. Dorsal and anal fins confluent around the tail; pectoral fins well developed. 

b. Scales present, but embedded, linear in shape, and arranged in groups; species enter- 
ing fresh water ANouiLLiDii:. 

66. Scales entirely absent; species marine Leptocephalid/e. 

aa. Dorsal and anal fins not confluent around the tail, the projecting tail without any rays; 

pectoral fins minute Ophichthtid^. 

n. Tongue absent; pectoral fins absent; gill-openings small, rounded Muiubnidae. 

Family ANGUILLIDiE. The Common Eels. 

The fishes of this family, which includes a single genus, pass much of their 
lives in fresh water, going to the sea to spawn. They are distinguished by having 
a conical head, well-developed opercles and branchial apparatus, distinct tongue, 
teeth in cardiform bands on jaws and vomer, gill-openings vertical, lateral line 
present, rudimentary scales, dorsal and anal fins that are continuous around the 
tail, and well developed pectorals. The young pass through a peculiar metamor- 
phosis before attaining the adult form. 
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Genus ANGUILLA Shaw. Common Eels. 
Form elongate, rounded anteriorly, compressed posteriorly; head long, 
conical; mouth large, lower jaw projecting; teeth small, in bands in each jaw, and 
a patch on vomer; branchial opening a small slit, about width of base of pector- 
als; nostrils well separated, the anterior tubular; lateral line well marked; body 
covered with minute embedded scales arranged mostly in small groups, some 
of which are placed at right angles; dorsal and anal fins long, dorsal origin not 
near the head. One American species probably a variety of the European 
eel (Anguilla anguilla). 

97. ANGUILLA OHRISYPA Raflnesque. 
"Eel"; Oommon Eel; Fresh-water Eel. 

Anguilla chriaypa Rafinesque, American Monthly Magazine and Critical Review, 1817, 120; I^ke George, Hud- 
son River, and LAke Champlain. Linton, 1006, 351; Beaufort. 

Anguilla sp. Cope, 18706, 491; "all the Atlantic waters of North Carolina". 

Anguilla boaUmiensit, Yarrow, 1877, 216; Beaufort. 

Anguilla vulgaris, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 385; Beaufort Harbor. 

Anguilla anguilla roatnUa, Jenkins, 1887, 86; Beaufort. Jordan, 18896, 129. 133, 139; Neuse, Cape Fear, and 
Catawba rivers. 

Anguilla chryaypa, Smith, 1893a, 191. 195, 199; Pasquotank and Roanoke rivers, and Edenton Bay. Ever- 
mann & Cox, 1896. 305; Neuse River. Smith, 1901, 134; Lake Mattamuskeet. Kendall A Smith, 1894, 
21; Hatteras Inlet. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 348, pi. Iv, fig. 143. 

Diagnosis. — Depth of body about .8 total length; head .12 length; eye about .6 length of 
snout; origin of dorsal fin behind branchial slit about twice length of head; anal origin about 
length of head posterior to dorsal origin; fins low; length of pectorals about .33 length of head 
Color: variable, ilsually greenish brown above, often brownish yellow, white below, (chrisypa, 
gold-bellied.) 

The common eel has a wide distribution in the eastern part of North Amer- 
ica; it is found from Canada to the West Indies and as far westward as the Rocky- 
Mountains. It ascends all the coastwise streams, and is a permanent resident of 
the Great Lakes and Mississippi Valley. It occurs as a migrant in all the streams 
of North Carolina east of the Alleghenies and doubtless in the upper waters of the 
French Broad. 

The maximum length of the eel is about 5 feet, although the average is under 
3 feet. Eels of all sizes are f6und in the rivers and coastal waters at all times, 
but there are definite movements of adults from the fresh waters to the sea, and 
of young from salt water to the rivers, The eel belongs to the class of catadro- 
mous fishes — that is, those which go to the sea to spawn. There has been much 
mystery surrounding the spawning and other habits of eels, and some curious 
notions are entertained regarding the fish. Even at the present time much 
remains to be learned about this species, but the following facts seem to be estab- 
lished, based in part on the observations of the European eel, whose habits are 
similar to those of our own species. 

Eels produce eggs like most of our common fishes; the eggs are, however, 
exceedingly small and numerous, and may easily be mistaken for the fatty tissue 
of the ovary in .which they are embedded. The eggs are only a little more than 
.01 inch in diameter, and the number produced by a large fish has been estimated 
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at over 10 millions. The female eel la larger than the male, the latter probably 
rarely exceeding 2 feet in length. The ovaries, two In number, are of a pale 
yellow color and extend along the vertebral column the whole length of the 
abdominal cavity; they are about half an inch wide and are thrown into numerous 
transverse folds. The two male organs are similarly situated, but have a different 
shape and appearance; each consists of about 50 lobules arranged in longitu- 
dinal rows, with a glistening white appearance. The male eel when sexually 
mature has very large eyes and a short, pointed snout, and its color is silvery 
gray. 




Fig. 33. CouuoK Kbl. AnguiUa dtritypa. 

Spawning normally occurs in salt water, in fall and winter. There is some 
evidence that eels may under exceptional circumstances spawn in fresh water, 
but it is not conclusive. The migration of the adult eels is said to take place 
mostly at night, and usually extends to mud banks off the mouths of rivers, the 
eggs being there laid and fertilized. The maturation of the reproductive organs 
takes place only after the eels reach salt water, and proceeds rapidly. It is 
thought by some authorities that all the individuals of both sexes die after once 
spawning. 




Fig. 34. Leftocepbalus of thk Common Eel. 

The eggs float at the surface, and are wafted about by wind and wave. They 
hatch into transparent, much-compressed, lanceolate creatures, with small head, 
large eyes, and large mouth armed with a few long, sharp teeth; these larval eels 
are called leptocephali, and are so different in form from the adults that the iden- 
tification of this stage of the American eel has not been postively accomplished 
although it is probable that several leptocephali collected by the fishery steamer 
Albatross in fall about 100 miles off the New Jersey coast and studied by Prof. 
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C. H. Eigenmann* are referable to this species. They were a little under 2 inches 
in length, and one of them is represented in the accompanying cut. The lepto- 
cephalus gradually changes into the eel shape, undergoing a reduction in size, 
so that when the young eel assumes the normal form it may be only half as long 
as when it was a leptocephalus. 

The young eels, 2 to 3 inches long, come inshore and ascend the streams in 
spring; they are then frequently observed, as they have a dark color, swim at or 
near the surface, and are often in incredible numbers, extendingfor miles in almost 
unbroken lines along the edges of brooks and creeks. They remain in the fresh 
waters until mature, and then descend to the sea. 

Eels feed on all kinds of animal matter, whether living or dead, and are gener- 
ally recognized as destructive to other fish. They are very injurious to the shad 
fishery in North Carolina, as in other waters. When shad are caught in gill nets, 
the eels often destroy their market value by biting a hole in their abdomens and 
eating the eggs. They also consume large quantities of eggs of shad and other 
fish after deposition. 

While considerable quantities of eels are caught for market in North Caro- 
lina, this species does not rank among the important commercial fishes of the 
state. In the Beaufort region it is common, but apparently not in sufficient 
abundance to support a special fishery. About 1897 a religious band, called the 
" Arkites", went to Beaufort from Virginia in a houseboat or ark, taking with 
them eel pots; they began to fish for eels, marketing their catch in Newbem, but 
the business never met with much success. Eels are caught for market in New 
River 50 miles from Beaufort, and at Newbem the eel fishery is growing; Oriental 
is also an important shipping point. The fishermen use wire eel pots and also 
pots made from kegs, which they say are more successful. The market is wholly 
in the north, owing to the widespread and deep seated local prejudice against eels. 
In Lake Mattamuskeet eels are abundant, but only sparingly utilized; at one time 
a religious sect, known as the "Sanctified", made a business of catching eels in 
the lake and shipping them north. 

Eels have a very delicate, well-flavored flesh which is white when cooked, 
and rank high as food fishes, although many people refuse to eat them on account 
of their supposed snakish affinities. 

In 1902 the North Carolina fishermen sold 507,111 pounds of eels, receiving 
$19,962 therefor. The catch in recent years has been much larger than formerly ; 
thus, in 1897, it amounted to 96,700 pounds worth $4,051, and in 1890 to 55,250 
pounds worth $3,476. 

Family LEPTOCEPHALIDiE. The Conger Eels. 

Marine eels, characterized by scaleless, elongate body; extremity of tail 
surrounded by a fin as in the Anguillidse; tongue anteriorly unattached; posterior 

*The leptocephalus of the Americftn eel and other American leptocephali. Bulletin U. S. Fish Commio- 
sion 1901, pp. 81-92. 15 plates. 
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Dostril near margin of eye; and well-developed pectoral fins. The best known 
genus, and the only one represented on the United States coast, is the following. 
Genus LEPTOCEPHALUS Scopoli. Conger Eeli. 
Sea eels, similar to Anguilla and not always separated from it by fishermen, 
but attaining a much greater size and easily distinguished by the absence of 
scales, etc. A character in which this genus differs from the other American 
genera of this family (CongermurEena and Uroconger) is t'he origin of the dorsal 
fin posterior to the pectorals. Vomerine teeth in a band, none of them canine, 
and jaw teeth in several series, of which the outer are close together and form a 
cutting edge; the tail (i. e., the post-ventral part of the body) about half longer 
than the remainder of body; lateral line present; branchial openings large; eyes 
large. (Leptocephaiua, slender head.) 

98. LEPTOCEPHALUS CONGER {Linnaus}. 
Conger Eel; Saa Eel; Ocean Eel. 

Itunma ewgtr Linneua, Byatem* N»Cur«. cd. x, Z45, I75S: Europe. 
Cimfla-nmiMr, Jenkins. 1S8S. 11; BeBuIott. Jordan. ISSti, 2 
LejitotephaiMt conoer. JonlBa & E\ 




Fig. 35. CoNQBR Eel LeplocejAalus conger 



DiAONOslS. — Body elongate, rounded, depth .4 length of head; head flatt«ned, pointed, 
Bomewhat more than .5 aa long aa trunk and. 11 total length; mouth large, its angle under or be- 
yond poeterior margin of eye; lipa thick, upper Up with prominent pores; eye .16 to .20 length 
of head and .66 length of snout; lateral line with conspicuous pores; dorsal fin arising over 
poeterior extremity of pectorals; pectorals .3 length of head. Color: above black or dark 
olive green, beneath wlul«; vertical fins with a narrow black border, {conger, ancient Latin 
name for this fish.) 

A very widely distributed species, common in Europe, Asia, Africa, and on 
the east coast of America from Massacbussetts to Brazil. In North Carolina it 
is not uncommon about Beaufort, in the harbor and in Newport and North 
rivers, and in the salt-water sounds. It reaches a very large size, European 
examples which weighed 90 to 100 pounds being recorded; 10 to 15-pound 
specimens are not infrequently taken on our coast. 

The eggs of the conger, which are laid at sea during summer, are about .01 
inch in diameter and float at the surface. The number produced by a single eel 
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is enormous, exceeding 7 millions in certain large European specimens. A con- 
ger in the Berlin aquarium, weighing 22.5 pounds, had ovaries weighing 8 pounds 
which contained over 3 millions eggs (estimated). The young pass through a 
metamorphosis similar to that of the common eel.* 

The conger subsists chiefly on fish, but also takes other animal food. Speci- 
mens examined at Beaufort in July and August contained fish, shrimp, and a 
small gastropod. Although an excellent food fish, extensively sought and eaten 
in Europe and Asia, the conger supports no fishery in the United States and is 
very sparingly utilized. 

Family OPHICHTHYIDiE. The Snake Eels. 

These are tropical eels whose appearance suggests the serpents, some of the 
species being marked by bands or spots. The family contains about 100 species 
and 12 American genera (one local), and may be most readily recognized by the 
naked tail which projects beyond the dorsal and anal fins, if the latter are present 
(as in most genera). Body scaleless; tongue more or less closely adherent to floor 
of mouth; mouth small, moderate, or large; teeth various; anterior nostrils in 
upper lip and opening downward; gill-openings not united; fins either altogether 
absent or reduced in size and number. 

Genus BASCANICHTHYS Jordan & Davis. Black-Snake Eels. 

Small or moderate sized American eels, with cylindrical and very elongate 
body; included lower jaw; long dorsal and anal fins, the former beginning on 
head; rudimentary or minute pectorals; and small pointed tail destitute of 
rays. Three species, 2 known from single specimens (Gulf of Mexico and Gulf of 
California). (Bascanichthys, black-snake fish.) 

99. BASOANIOHTHYS SOUTIOARIS (Goode & Bean). 

Black-Snake Eel. 

Sphagebranchua acuticaria Goode & Bean, Proceedings U. S. National Museum, 1879, 343; Cedar Key. Florida. 
Bcucanichthya acuticarU, Jordan k, Evermann, 1896, 378, pi. Ixiii, fig. 165. 

Diagnosis. — ^Trunk somewhat longer than tail; head contained 22 times in total length, 
12 times in section*anterior to vent; snout contained 5.3 times in head; diameter of eye rather 
less than .5 length of snout; tip of lower jaw under middle of snout; upper jaw .25 length of 
head; teeth blunt, in 1 series in jaws, in 2 series on vomer; origin of dorsal fin midway from tip of 
snout to gillHslit; pectoral fin .5 length of snout; lateral line arched over the opercle, with con- 
spicuous pores. Color: above dark brown, below lighter, fins pale. (acuticariSf whip-like.) 

The claims of this fish to a place in the North Carolina fauna depend on the 
taking of one specimen at the Beaufort laboratory in 1906. The habitat of the 
species has not heretofore been known to extend beyond the west coast of Florida, 
where it is said to be not rare. 

Nothing has been recorded regarding the habits of the fishes of this genus; 
it is therefore interesting to note that the Beaufort specimen was dug out of the 

*See "The egg and development of the>conger eel," by C. H. Eigenmann, Bulletin U. S. Fish Commission 
1901, in which eggs of this species found at the surface off the coast of Blassaohusetts are described and 
figured. 
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sand in the harbor by Dr. H. E. Enders on July 31, and was kept in an aquarium 
at the laboratory until August 18, when it died. While in captivity it remained 
most of the time with its body completely buried in sand, its head projecting just 
far enough to enable it to breathe. Small'fishes and crab were supplied for food, 
but none were eaten so far as observed. This fish was 89 centimeters (about 36 
inches) long; its head was 4 cm. long, its tail 40 cm., and it& pectoral fins .4 cm. 

Family MURiENIDiE. The Morays. 

A very numerous family of Sea eels, representing the most degenerate of the 
apodal fishes. They inhabit warmer waters, live largely in the crevices of coral 
reefs or rocks, and are pugnacious, some of the larger ones being able to inflict 
very painful and dangerous wounds. Distinguishing features of the family are 
absence of pectoral fins; thick, leathery, scaleless skins; and small round bran- 
chial openings. The posterior part of the head is elevated owing to the excessive 
development of muscles that move the jaw, and razor-like or crushing teeth are 
present in the narrow jaws. Of the dozen or more genera, only one is repre- 
sented in North Carolina. 

Genus LYCODONTIS McClelland. Morays. 

Body compressed; dorsal fin beginning on the head, in front of branchial 
openings; jaw teeth all sharp; vomerine teeth in one or two series; posterior nos- 
trils without a tube, anterior with a long tube. A numerous genus, many of the 
species beautifully marked, living among rocks in shoal water. One species 
strays to the North Carolina coast. (Lycodontis, wolf tooth.) 

100. LYCODONTIS OOELLATUS (Agassiz). 

Spotted Moray. 

Oymnothorax oedlatua Agassix, Pisces Brasilienses. 91, pi 506, 1828; Brasil. 
Lyeodcntu oeMatua, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 399. 

Diagnosis. — Head contained 5.66 times in total length; lower jaw .5 head; jaws closing 
almost perfectly; teeth uniserial, large, weakly serrated on posterior edge; vomerine teeth small 
or wanting; eye .6 snout, .12 head. Color: dark brown, with numerous round, pale yellow 
spots, largest posteriorly; head lighter than body, reticulated, dark on occiput and between 
eyes; lower jaw pale, with reticulations; dorsal spotted like body, margined with elongated 
black blotches; anal pale, with a broad black edge, (pcellatus, covered with eye-like spots.) 

The foregoing description is based on a specimen 18.5 inches long in the Beau- 
fort laboratory, taken at this place in the summer, of 1904. Another specimen 
12.5 inches long, obtained on Bird Shoal, Beaufort Harbor, August 20, 1903, is 
also in the laboratory; the body is a rich brown, and some of the round yellow 
spots on the posterior part of body are as large as eye; spots on upper part of 
head smallest, those on cheeks elongate; head .14 total length; eye .7 snout, .12 
head; lower jaw .4 head. 

The species ranges from the coast of the Gulf States to Brazil, and has not 
heretofore been recorded from any point on the Atlantic coast of the United 
States. The large example represents about the maximum size attained by the 
species. 
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Order ISOSPONDYLI. The Clupeoid and Salmonoid Fishes. 

This order, which comprises some of the commonest and most valuable of 
our soft-rayed fishes, both marine and fresh-water, is divisible into two groups, 
characterized by the absence or the presence of an adipose dorsal fin. The clupe- 
oid, or herring-like, fishes do not possess this appendage, and constitute the fami- 
lies ElopidsB, Albulidae, Hiodontidae, Dorosomidse, Clupeidae, and Engraulidae; 
the salmonoid, or trout-like, fishes have this fin, and include the family 
Salmonidse. The families of herring-like fishes having representatives in North 
Carolina may be distinguished as follows: 



i. A bony plate between arms of the lower jaw ELOPiOiS. 

u. No bony plate between the branches of the lower jaw. 
a. Lateral line present. 

b. Moutb small; base of tongue and roof of mouth covered with paved teeth; salt-water 

fishes Albulidjb. 

bb. Mouth large; teeth pointed, none forming a pavement; fresh-water fishes. 

HlODONTIDJB. 

aa. Lateral line absent. ^ 

c. Mouth small, inferior, without teeth; stomach gizzard-like DoRosoMiDiB. 

cc. Mouth of moderate size, terminal, teeth small; stomach not gizzard-like. 

Clvtvjdm, 
ece. Mouth very large, inferior, lower jaw very long and slender Engraulida. 

Family ELOPIDiE. The Tarpons, Big-eyed Herrings, etc. 

Large coastal fishes of southern waters, herring-like in appearance, with 
elongate body covered with large or small silvery scales, large terminal mouth, 
maxillary long and extending backward beyond orbit, a bony plate between the 
branches of the lower jaw, teeth in bands on jaws and also on tongue and roof of 
mouth, eye provided with an adipose lid, branchial membranes not united and 
free from the isthmus, gill-rakers long and slender, branchiostegals very numer- 
ous, lateral line present, b^es of dorsal and anal fins surrounded by scaly sheath, 
a long accessory scale in axil of pectorals and ventrals, pyloric coeca numerous. 
Two American genera, easily distinguished by the size of the scales and the length 
of the last dorsal ray. 

Genus TARPON Jordan & Evermann. Tarpons or Tarptixns. 

Very large fishes found along the Atlantic coast of America. The oblong 
and compressed body is covered with huge scales; the lower jaw is strong and 
projecting; the branchiostegals number 23; pseudobranchise are absent; lateral 
line present and straight; the dorsal finis inserted behind ventrals and its last ray 
is produced as a long filament; anal fin long, its last ray elongate. One species. 
{Tarpon, the local name for the fish in Florida, probably of Indian origin.) 

101. TARPON ATLANTIOUS (Ouvier & Valenciennes). 
"Tarpon"; "SUver-fish"; "King-fish". 

Megalops aUarUicut Cuvier & Valenciennes, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, xix. 398, 1846; Guadeloupe, 8mi 

Dominfco, Martinique, and Porto Rico. 
Megdlnp9 thrifoidet. Yarrow. 1877, 215; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 384; Beaufort. 
Tarpon atlarUictu, Jonlan & Evermann, 1896, 409, pi. Ixvii, fie. 177. 
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DtAONOeiS. — Body elongate, compresaed, dorsal outline but little elevat«d, the depth 
rather more than .25 total length; head .25 total length; mouth large, oblique, the maxillary 
extending far beyond eye; eye moderate, .16 length of head, .66 length of snout; bands of small 
teeth on jaws, vomer, palatines, and tongue; scales very large, some nearly 3 inches in diameter, 
covered with a, silvery epidermis, about 45 in lateral series and 12 in transverse series; dorsal 
rays 12, the last ray longer than head; anal rays 20 Ui 23; caual fin deeply forked. Color: 
bright silvery, darker above, (atlantwms, pertaining to Atlantic Ocean.) 

This, the largest of the clupeoid fishes, ranges from Massachusetts to Brazil, 
and ia most abundant in Florida and the West Indies. It reaches a length of 7 
feet and a weight of over 200 pounds. It is a powerful and active fish, and has 
the habit of leaping entirely out of the water. It feeds on small fish, and some- 
times ascends fresh-water rivers, probably in pursuit of its prey. Its food value 
is. slight, as the flesh is very coarse, but the fish is much sought by anglers, being 
caught with rod and line by trolling and affording most exciting sport. The 
immense scales are objects of curiosity; they are sold as souvenirs in Florida and 
also are used in ornamental work. 




Fig. 36. Tarpon. Tarpon adantiew. 

The tarpon visits the North Carolina coast each season, and enters all the 
sounds of the state as far north as Croatan Sound, in which stragglers are occa- 
sionally observed. Yarrow reported it as very rare at Beaufort, and did not 
observe it; in recent years a few specimens have been taken in that vicinity. At 
Cape Lookout this species is not uncommon in May, and large schools are some- 
times noticed there, but the fish is seldom caught, as it is too strong for the nets; 
the Cape Lookout fishermen call it "kingfish", "tarpon", and "silver-fish". 
In July, 1906, Dr. E. W. Gudger observed a 5-foot specimen at Hatteras. Thq 
State Museum contains a specimen from Beaufort weighing 119 pounds and 
another from Wilmington of 176 pounds. 

Genus ELOPS Linnaus, Big-eyed HeiringB. 

Large sea fishes, with body elongate and rounded; head conical, jaws long; 
branchiostegals 30; pseudobranchiie large; dorsal fin resting in a scaly sheath, 
the last ray short; anal fin also in a sheath of scales; pectoral and ventral fins with 
long scale in axil. One American species. (Elops, ancient Greek name for some 
marine fish.) 
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102. ELOPS SAURUS Linnnus. 
"Sea Pike"; "Horse Uaokerel"; Big-eyed Herring; Ten-pounder. 

Slop* «iirtu LinoBiu. Systama Natur 
Qilbert. lS7e. 3Si; B«au[ort. , 
Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Form long, rather slender, cylindrical, the depth .16 to .20 total length; 
head conical, flattened above, its length contained 4.10 to 4.20 times in total length; upper jaw 
brofkd, maxillary extending far beyond eye; lower jaw included; eye .20 to .25 length of head; 
scales small. 1 15 to 120 in lateral series, 36 in transverse series, lateral line stnught; dorsal rays 
20 or 21; anal rays 13. Color: bright silvery, greenish on back; bronze reflections on head; 
dorsal and caudal light greenish brown, other fins tinged with pale yellow; all &ns minutely 
spotted with black, (taunu, lizard.) 




Fig. 37. Bio-EKEo Herrino. Ehpt sourus. 

The big-eyed herring is widely distributed in both Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, and is found along the Atlantic coast as far north as Massachusetts. It 
occurs every year on the North Carolina coast, but is not common, at least at 
Beaufort, where Yarrow recorded the fish, noting the local name of "sea pike", 
and where Jordan and Gilbert reported it under the local name of " horse mack- 
erel". A length of 3 feet is attained, but the average is under 2 feet. The 
young are long and transparent, and undergo a metamorphosis like the eel before 
attaining the adult form. The species has no food value, the fiesh being dry 
and bony. A specimen examined at Beaufort in August, 1901, had in its stom- 
ach 6 large shrimp (Pencua). 

Family ALBULID.^. The Lady-fishes. 
This family includes a single genus and species of rather large-sized marine 
fishes, found in the warmer parts of all seas. The moderately long body is but 
slightly compressed, the head is large, naked, and marked by prominent lines and 
ridges; the snout overlaps the small mouth; the short maxillary has a supple- 
mental bone which slips under the broad preorbital bone; the jaws and roof of 
mouth have small teeth in bands; the large eye has a circular adipose lid; pseudo- 
branchiai are present; the gill-rakers are very short and rounded; the branchi- 
ostegals are numerous; the gill-membranes are not connected and are free from 
the isthmus; a lateral line is present; the pyloric cceca are numerous. 
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Genus ALBULA Scopoli. Lady-fishes. 

The generic characters are shown under the family. The young undergo a 

peculiar metamorphosis; at first they are long, flat, ribbon-shaped, transparent, 

small-headed creatures, with little resemblance to the adult form; they then 

diminish in length, become stouter, and take on the shape of the adult. {Albula, 

whiting.) 

103. ALBULA VULPES (LinnsBUs). 

Lady-fish; Bone-fish; Wolf -fish. 

E90X vulpes lioiueus, Systema NatursB, ed. x, 313, 1758; Bahamas. 
AUnila conorhynchua, Yarrow, 1877, 216; Beaxifort. 

AUnila vulpea, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 384; Beaufort (after Yarrow). Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 411 , pi. Ixviii, 
fig. 179. 

Diagnosis. — Depth .20 to .25 total length; head contained 3.75 fimes in length; eye .20 
length of head, almost covered with a circular adipose lid; mouth small, horizontal, overhimg by 
pig-like snout; branchiostegals about 14; preopercle with a broad membranous flap extending 
backward over base of opercle; scales in lateral series 71, in transverse series 16 (9 above lateral 
line), a band of long membranous scales on middle of back, a large scale in axil of ventrals; 
dorsal fin in front of ventrals, of 15 scaly rays; anal fin small, with 8 rays; caudal fin deeply 
forked, the upper lobe longer; pectorals and ventrals short. Color: brilliant silvery; greenish 
on back; faint streaks along back and sides; fins plain. (miipeSf fox.) 

This species is found on the United States coasts as far north as southern 
California and Massachusetts. On the North Carolina coast it is only a straggler. 
Yarrow reported it at Beaufort on the authority of fishermen, but recent writers 
have not recorded it from the state. It attains a length of 3 feet, and has some 
value as food. 

Family HIODONTIDiE. The Moon-eyes. 

Handsome American fresh-water fishes, with oblong, compressed body cov- 
ered with silvery cycloid scales; head short, scaleless; mouth moderate, terminal, 
with small teeth on jaws, tongue, vomer, palatines, sphenoid, and pyterygoids; 
maxillary small, slender, forming lateral margin of jaw; jaws equal, lower jaw 
fitting within upper at sides; eye large, with adipose eyelid; nostrils large, 2 
on each side separated by a flap; gill-membranes not united, and free from isth- 
mus; branchiostegals 8 to 10; pseudobranchise rudimentary; gill-rakers few, 
short; air-bladder large; one pyloric coecum; lateral line straight; dorsal fin short, 
posterior; anal long and low; caudal strongly forked. One genus. 

Genus HIODON LeSuetir. Moon-eyes, or Toothed Herrings. 

There are 3 species of this genus, inhabiting the Great Lakes, Mississippi 
basin, and Canada. They are dazzling silvery in color, and are excellent game 
fishes, but are of little value as food, being dry and bony. Only one species is 
found within the limits of the State. (Hiodon, toothed hyoid.) 
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104. HIOOON SELENOFS Jordan & Bean. 
Moon-eye. 



Niodon tfUnopt Jordan i 



>, tS»6, 4 



k, Thui. Jordui 



Diagnosis. — Body rather long, back slightly elevated, belly not keeled, depth .25 total 
length; head a little shorter than depth; eye .4 length of head; scales in lateral series 50; dorsal 
rays 12; anal rays 27; pectorals not extending aa far as ventrala. Color; silvery. (teUnopt, 
moon-eyed.) 




Fig. 38. Moon-bye. Uxodon adenopt. 



This species, which is Icnown from Tennessee, Cumberland, and Alabama 
rivers, was only recently detected in North Carolina, a specimen having been 
forwarded to the National Museum in 1902 that had been taken at Bowman's 
Blufif, on the French Broad in Henderson County. Length 1 foot. 

Family DOROSOMIDjE. The Gizzard Shads. 

This family is very closely related to the Clupeidte. The most evident char- 
acters are a strongly-compressed, short, deep body; small, short head, with 
small inferior mouth; numerous slender gill-rakers; no lateral line; thin, decidu- 
ous cycloid scales; very long, low anal fin; and a rounded, muscular stomach. 
Fishes of coasts, rivers, and lakes, with little food value. Two American genera. 
Genus DOROSOHA Rafinesque. Giizard Shada; Hud Shad*. 

Medium-sized fishes, having in addition to the family characters noted 
above a thread-like prolongation of the last ray of the dorsal fin. One United 
States species. (,Dorosoma, lance-bodied.) 

105. DOROSOMA OEPEDIANUM (LeSueur). 

"Glzz&id Shad"; "Mud Shad"; "Nanny Shad"; "Nancy Shad"; "Shlnet"; 

"Winter Shad"; Hickory Shad. 

Utgaliip* cupediana L«Sueur. Jounul Academy Nstunl 5ci«n«« FfaiUdelpluB, i, 361, ISlSi DeUware s 
ChuapcBke twyi. 



« FfaiUdelphm, i 

Dd Rccmoke riven, and Edeaton B 

DiAONOSis. — Body rather short, deep, greatly compressed, the back elevated, the ventral 
edge sharp, depth contained 2.5 times in total length; head rather less than .25 total length; 
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eye. 25 lengtli of head, longer tlian snout; lower jaw included; scales in longitudinal series 56 to 
65, in transverse series about 20: dorsal rays 10 to 12, the last ray about as long as head; anal 
rays 31; caudal forked, the lower lobe longer. Color: abovebluish, sides silvery; North Carolina 
specimens often have dorsal and caudal fins uniformly dusky, and pectoral, ventral, and anal 
fins with dark edges; living fish are sometimes blackish-green all over. (Named aft«r a cele- 
brated French naturalist, Count Lac^p^de, whose Natural Hislory of Fishes contains descrip- 
tions of many American species.) 

This fish is found in brackish and fresh waters of the Atlantic coast from 
Massachusetts to Mexico, and is also a permanent resident throughout the 
Mississippi Valley and in several of the Great Lakes. While present in the 
larger coastal waters of North Carolina throughout the year, there is a special 
movement from salt water to the rivers in spring, and it is abundant in the 
sounds and streams at the time of the shad run. The young, 3 to 6 inches long, 
are also extremely numerous in spring; they are marked by a lustrous purple 
shoulder spot. 

The local names are "gizzard shad," "mud shad", "nanny shad", "nancy 
shad", and "shiner", the one in most general use being "nanny shad". 




Fig. 39. Gizzard Siud; Mud Shad. Dorosoma cepedi 



The average weight is 1.5 to 2 pounds. The spawning season is summer. 
The stomach is a hard, rounded, muscular mass, like the gizzard of a chicken; 
and the food is chiefly bottom mud. 

The gizzard shad has very little food value, the flesh being of poor quality 
and filled with numerous small bones. It is, however, sometimes consumed 
locally and also shipped to market, especially in winter. 

Family CLUPEID.^, The Herrings, Sardines, Shads, and Alewives. 

This, the moat important family of fishes, contains several hundred species, 
found in all parts of the world, in both fresh and salt water; one species, the sea 
herring (Clupea karertgus), having a greater value than any other fish, the annual 
product amounting to about $25,000,000. Most of the species occur in schools, 
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often of immense size. The clupeids are characterized by feeble jaws, inconspic- 
uous or absent teeth, long, slender gill-rakers, no Uteral line, forked tail, and 
mostly silvery color. The North Carolina representatives of the family are 7* 
in number and belong to 5 genera which may be distinguished as follows: 

Key to the North Carolina genera of Clupeida. 

t. Scales not closely imbricated, their posterior edge rounded; intestine of moderate length, 
a. Last ray of dorsal fin short. 

6. Scales (scutes) on mediimi line of abdomen weak; teeth on vomer Clupea. 

bb. Scales on mecHan line of abdomen strong; no teeth on vomer. 

c. Tip of upper jaw not notched for tip of lower jaw; cheeks longer than deep. 

POMOLOBUS. 

cc. Tip of upper jaw notched to receive tip of lower jaw; cheeks deeper than long. 

A]U)SA. 

aa. Last ray of dorsal fin greatly elongated Opisthonema. 

u. Scales closely imbricated, theu: posterior edge vertical or fluted; intestine long; head large, 
back broad and roimded Brevoortia. 

Genus CLUPEA Linnaeus. Herrings. 

Body long, compressed, with median line of abdomen armed with hard 
scales or scutes; supplementary bone on maxillary broad; a permanent patch 
of teeth on vomer. Two American marine species, one on the Pacific and one on 
the Atlantic coast. (Clupea, herring.) 

106. OLUPEA HARENGUS Linnesus. 

Sea Herring. 

Clupea futrengtis, Linnaus, Ss^tema Naturs, ed. x, 1758, 317; European seas. Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 421, 
pi. \xx. fig. 185; "chiefly north of Cape Hatteras". 

Diagnosis. — Form elongate, compressed, the ventral edge sharp, depth contained 4.5 
times in total length; length of head equals depth of body; eye .25 length of head, longer than 
snout; maxilla extending to middle of orbit; lower jaw projecting; minute teeth on vomer and 
tongue, and often on palatines and jaws; gill-rakers long, thin, about 40 on lower arm of first 
gill-arch; scales in lateral series 55 to 60, in transverse series 14; scutes on median line of abdo- 
men anterior and posterior to ventral fins; dorsal rays 18; anal rays 17. Color: back rich blue, 
opercles yellow, sides silvery, (harengua, herring.) 

This most abundant and most valuable of all fishes inhabits the North 
Atlantic Ocean, on the shores of America and Europe. In America it is especi- 
ally numerous from Cape Cod to Newfoundland. It extends its range to the 
coast of Maryland and Virginia, where it is perhaps to be found every winter; 
and it doubtless goes as far as Cape Hatteras, although definite North Carolina 
records are lacking. The average size is that of an alewife, although a length of 
16 or 18 inches is attained. It is a valuable food fish in fresh, salted, smoked, or 
canned condition, and one of the best bait fishes for use in the line fisheries for 
cod, haddock, etc. In Maine the young are canned under the name of sardines. 

Genus POMOLOBUS Rafinesque. Alewives, or River Herrings. 

Anadromous or fresh-water herrings, scarcely separable generically from 
the sea herrings; body long and compressed, the ventral scutes strong and sharp, 

^Several other species may be looked for on the North Carolina coast ; among these are the round benins 
iEtrumeuB tereti) and the Spanish sardine {/Clupanodcn ptudohitpanica). 
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gill-rakers long and numerous, teeth weak, cheeks longer than deep, an adipose 
eyelid, dorsal fin short and placed midway between tail and snout, scales 
cycloid, deciduous. Three of the four American species are found in North 

Carolina and may be distinguished as follows: 

'.. Membrane lining abdominal cavity pale. 
' ■ - ■ ■ -• ■ ajje large 



a. Head long (.25 total length); aize large medioeri*. 

aa. Head shorter (a little over .2 total length); size small psevdoharenffus. 

ii. Membrane lining abdominal cavity black . (xttivalU. 

{Pomtdobus, lobed operele.) 



107. FOMOLOBUS MEDIOORIS (Uitchlll). 

"Hiokoxy Shad"; "Hiok"; "Jack"; "Skip-jack"; Tailor Herring; TaUor Shad; 

Fall Herring; Mattowacca; Fall Sbad; Frash-water Tailor. 

Ctupea mediocrit Mitchill. Tntnsuctionx Literary and Philowphicul Society New York, [, 1SI5. 450; New York- 
Smith, lS83a, 185, 19B; HoMiokfl Eiver and Edenton Bay. 

Pemolotnu mtdioerit. Yarrow, 1877, 215: Beaufort. Jordan dc Gilbert, 1876, 385: Beaufort (aller Yarrow). 
Jordan A Evermann, ISBS, 425. pi. lixi, Rg. 188. 

DiAQNOsia. — Form elliptical, compressed, greatest depth contained 3.5 to 3.75 times in 
total length; head long and sharp, .25 total length, its superior profile straight and little elevated; 
lower jaw much longer than upper; eye somewhat less than .25 length of head and ehorter than 
snout; scales in lateral series 50; fins small; dorsal origin anterior to middle of body; dorsal 
rays 15; anal rays 21. Color: back bluish silvery, sides vrith faint lengthwise lines; a longitudi- 
nal line of 6 to 8 brown spots pOBt«rior to head, (mediocris, mediocre, in allusion to its food 




Fig. 40. Hickory Shad. Pomotobut nudioeria. 

' The hickory shad ranges along the east coast from Massachusetts to Florida, 
often occurring in abundance at the extremes of its range. The region of greatest 
abundance is Chesapeake Bay. The species is common in the coast waters and 
rivers of North Carolina, coming in from the ocean in late winter or early spring, 
and ascending streams to spawn, going to the headwaters in company with the 
branch herring. It is usually present in large numbers in Pamlico and other 
salt-water sounds in winter, and the nets then in operation take many thousands. 
It is known among the fishermen as "hickory shad" (sometimes shortened 
to "hick"), "jack", and "skip-jack". 
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The tnaximuin length attained is 2 feet, and the mftximum weight 5 pounds; 
but Buch large fish are now very rare, and the average weight is under 3 pounds. 

The species is much inferior to the common shad, but nevertheless is often 
marketed at a fair price, sometimes being sold to the unsophisticated as a genuine 
shad. Dealers report that the larger ones are marketable in the north, where 
they are quoted as "jacks" and bring 10 to 20 cents each, sometimes even 25 to 
50 cents each. The fish are also much used in the state trade. In 1S97 the 
quantity marketed was 230,975 pounds, worth 17,583; but by 1902 the state 
catch had increased to 684,896 pounds, valued at $33,552. 

108. POMOLOBUS PS EUDOHA RENDU S (Wilson). 

"Alewife"; "Ooggle-eye"; "Big-Bjed Herring"; "Wall-eyed Herring"; 

Br&noh Herring. 

CbijHB pteadaharmevt Wilun. R«i'i Cyclopedia, ii, sbout 1811; probiblr FhiladsltihU. SmiUi, 1883a. 101. 

IBS, IM; Albemarle Bound and IributarieB. 
auma vtmalit Mitchill. Report Fisbee of New York. 22, 1314: New York. 
PgaxaMnit ptetulohamgtu, Yarrow, 1S7T. 21S; Beaufort, Neuaa River and eounda to northward. Jordfta A 

Evennann, ISM, 426, pi. liii, fis. 189. 

DiAaHOaiB. — Body rather deep, the depth contained about 3 times in total length; head 
abort, about as deep ee long, contained 4.66 to 5 times in totallengthjlower jaw slightly longer; 
maxilla eitending to pupil; tip of upper jaw with a slight concavity; eye large, longer than snout, 
contained 3.5 times in length of head: gill-rakers long, 30 to 40 on lower ILmb of first arch; 
scales 50 to 54 in lateral series; dorsal Ha usually rather higlier than long, its height about .5 
depth of body; dorsal rays 16; anal rays 17 to 19. Color:bluishonbBck,nlvery white on mdes; 
dusky longitudinal lines along center of scales; a small black spot behind head; fins plain; 
peritoneum pale, (pieiuioharengut, false herring.) 




Fig. 41. Branch Herrinq; Goooi-b-ete. Pomololnit pteudokarengu*. 

The branch herring is found from North Carolina northward along the entire 
coast; if it exists at all in the rivers of South Carolina and CSeorgia it is very rare, 
and extensive collections of fishes in the St. Johns River, in Florida, have 
failed to disclose its presence. It is extremely abundant in Albemarle Sound, 
Chesapeake Bay, Delaware Bay, New York Bay, and their tributaries, and in the 
rivers, ponds, and bays of New England. 
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The annual migration of alewives from the sea to the rivers is for the purpose 
of spawning. The time of their arrival in a given place is quite regular from 
season to season. The branch alewife usually precedes the other species by 
three or four weeks, and also arrives in numbers before the first run of shad. The 
Albemarle Sound fishermen refer to the "goggle-eye" as the forerunner of the 
"herring"'. 

This species ascends the small streams to spawn, often pushing its way far 
to the headwaters of brooks and branches only a few feet wide and not more than 
6 inches deep. After spawning very little is known of the fish; it is probable, 
however, that they gradually drop back to the bays and to salt water, and on the 
advent of cold weather withdraw from the shore waters and occupy an ocean 
area off the fresh water in which they spawn, but nothing is definitely known of 
the winter abode of the fish. 

The alewives are very prolific. In Potomac River, 644 female branch her- 
ring yielded 66,206,000 eggs, an average of 102,800 per fish; and probably 100,000 
eggs may be taken as a fair average for the species. The eggs are .05 inch in 
diameter, and are very glutinous when first laid, adhering to brush, ropes, stones, 
piling, and other objects. The hatching period is 6 days, in a mean water tem- 
perature of 60° F. The fry are very active, grow quickly, and by fall have reached 
a length of 2 to 3 inches; they feed on the fry of shad and alewives, mosquito 
larvae, minute crustaceans, etc. As cold weather comes on they drop down 
stream, and pass the winter in salt water. The species attains its full size in 3 
or 4 years, and then returns to spawn. The size of the mature alewives is quite 
uniform, averaging .4 of a pound. Examples weighing over half a pound are 
not common. 

The alewives are the most abundant food fishes inhabiting the rivers of the 
eastern coast of the United States, and, next to the shad, are commercially the 
most valuable fish of those waters. Their abundance and cheapness make them 
of almost incalculable importance in many sections, and the annual catch in 14 
states is 150 million fish, sold for food and bait, besides considerable quantities 
given away, used for home consumption, or put on the land as fertilizer. 

North Carolina is the leading alewife state and for many years caught more 
of these fish than any other two states. Of late, however, Maryland has had a 
somewhat larger catch. Following are the statistics of the yield of both species 
of alewives in North Carolina for a term of years: 



Year. 



Pounds , ^, Average price 

/ \ VALUE. 

(fresh AND salted). ' '^^v.*-- pgj^ POUND. 



1880. 
1888. 
1890. 
1896. 
1897. 
1902. 
1904. 



15,520,000 
20,463,340 
16,481,063 
14,355,920 
15,790,437 
11,172,975 
10.492,000 



U42,784 


$0.0092 


161,673 


.0079 


164,636 , 


.0099 


115,945 i 


.0080 


127,055 


.0080 


116,212 


.0104 


124,408 ! 


. 0118 
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The leading fishing ground is Albemarle Sound and its tributaries, where 
millions of alewives are caught annually in seines, pound nets, and gill nets. 
More than half a million fish have here been taken at one haul of a seine, and 
hauls of 100,000 to 250,000 are not rare. Other important waters for alewives 
are Croatan and Pamlico sounds, and Neuse River. Many of the fish are sold 
fresh, but the principal trade is in salted fish, which are put up in various ways 
in barrels holding 200 pounds. There is little difference in the food value of the 
two species, but the branch herring is reputed to be somewhat better. 

109. POUOLOBUS a:STIVAXlS {MitchUl).* 
"Honing"; "School Herring"; "Blueback"; "May Herring"; "Glut Herring". 

ClupeaatHoalit Mitohill. TruuBctionB Uterary and Philosoploal Society of New York, 1, 1815, 4G6; Nsir York. 

Smith IBB3a. 191, IBG, 100; Albemarle Sound and tributaiiee. 
AloH cvanonolan Stonr, Procaediii«B Boiton Society of Natural Hiitoiy, ij, 242, 1848; Proviuoetaini, HuBI^ 

chuMtt*. 
Pomtlabiu ttttivalii. Jordan A Evemuum , ISM. 12S pi. ixxi. &g. IBO. 

DiAQKOsia .^-Similar to P. pteudoharenffua, but with longer body (the depth contained 3.5 
times in total length), somewhat shorter head, amaller eye (.25 length of head), less elevated 
dorsal fin, and black peritoneum. Color: back bluish, opercles and sides with coppery luster, 
below silvery; about 5 narrow dark lengthwise streaks along the upper rows of scales, (ccsfi- 
valig, of the Bi 




Fig. 42. Glut Herring. Pomalobut igaHvdia. 



The glut herring is found from St. Johns River, Florida, along the entire 
coast of the United States and also in the British maritime provinces. The 
great centers of abundance are Chesapeake Bay and Albemarle Sound. 

The habits, size, etc., of this species are similar to those of the branch her- 
ring, and the remarks regarding the latter apply in general to this fish. The glut 
herring, however, comes later than the branch herring, usually appearing sud- 
denly, in enormous schools, about the middle of the shad season; and it does not 
as a rule ascend the streams far above tide water. It spawns a shorter distance 
from the sea than does the branch herring, the number of eggs, spawning habits, 
movements and growth of young, etc., being the saine in the two species. 

•Thin Iwh has been called ailivaKi by recent aulhon., in (he beUet that Mitchill's name applied to it. 
It ia probable, however, u Dr. T. H. Bean has shown (Catalogue oF the Fiahes of New York. 19031, that 
the fieh >o dedinated by Hiichill wu the hickory shad. 
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In April, 1892, numerous young glut herring, only 1.5 inches long, were 
found in Pasquotank River; they were apparently 3 months old, and their pres- 
ence at that season is somewhat difficult to account for. The adults had only 
just begun to run, and no spawning fish had as yet been observed in the river. 

In the Albemarle region this fish is always distinguished by the fishermen, 

and is known under various names, such as ^^ herring'', *'glut herring", ^'school 

herring", ''blueback", and '^May herring". Features by which the two species 

of alewives may be readily separated are the color of the lining (peritoneum) of 

the abdominal cavity (pale in branch herring, black in glut herring), size of eye 

(larger in branch herring), and height of vertical fins (more elevated in branch 

herring). 

Genus ALOSA Cuvier. Shads. 

Anadromous clupeids of comparatively large size; body deep and much 
compressed; cheeks deeper than long, jaws toothless in adults, upper jaw 
indented at tip to receive the tip of lower jaw. Three American species, two of 
which inhabit rivers tributary to Gulf of Mexico and one the streams of the 
Atlantic coast. (Alosa, from the Saxon cdlis, the European shad.) 

110. ALOSA SAPIDISSIMA (Wilson). 
"Shad": "White Shad". 

Clupea aapidisaima Wilson, Rees' Cyclopedia, ix, about 1811; probably Philadelphia. Smith, 1893a, 191, 195 

199; Albemarle Sound and tributaries. 
Aloaa prtBttohUia, Yarrow, 1874, 462; Beaufort Harbor. 
Alo9a aapidisaima, Yarrow, 1877, 215; Beaufort Harbor and Neuse River. Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 429, 

pi. Ixxii, fig 191. 

Diagnosis. — Depth of body about .33 total length, the female being deeper than the 
male; head .23 to .29 total length; mouth large, jaws equal, teeth on jaws in yoimg examples 
and sometimes in those over a foot long; eye .20 to .25 length of head; gill-rakers long and 
numerous, their number depending on size of fish, about 100 to 110 on the two arms of the first 
arch in full-sized examples; scales deciduous, in lateral series 60 to 65, in transverse series 16; 
fins small, vertical fins higher in male; dorsal rays 13 (-f 3 or 4 simple rays); anal rays 19 (-|- 
several simple rays). Color: dark green on back, silvery on sides, white below; a dusky 
blotch on side of body near head, and behind this several or numerous dark spots in one or 
two rows, these spots most distinct when scales are removed; fins plain, (aapidiasima, most 
palatable.) 

The range of the shad is from Florida to Gulf of St. Lawrence. Throughout 
this long stretch of seaboard, it ascends all suitable streams. The species has 
also been introduced on the Pacific coast, and is now distributed from California 
to Alaska, being abundant in the San Francisco Bay region and Columbia River. 
The shad is the most valuable of all the anadromous fishes of the Atlantic coast 
and supports commercial fishing in every state, In North Carolina the shad is 
numerous in nearly all the sounds and rivers, Pamlico and Albemarle sounds and 
the rivers which discharge into them and the bodies of water connecting these 
sounds having especially large runs. 

The name "shad" is distinctive and is generally used in North Carolina as in 
the country at large; but owing to the fact that in this state the menhaden is 
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called "shad" by some fishermen, the shad has in some locahties acquired the 
unneccessary name of "white shad". The wide difference in market value of 
the sexes has resulted in their being kept as distinct in the fishing records as if 
they were entirely different species; and the males are always called "bucks" 
and the females "roes". Under the name "May shad" the fishermen of North 
Carolina recognize a shad which comes after the regular run, mostly in May, and 
is distinguished by its greater fatness, relatively deeper body, and thicker caudal 
peduncle, as compared with the ordinary fish, and, in addition, by its rich golden 
or brassy color. Dr. W. R. Capehart states that the names "short-tailed shad" 
and "golden-backed shad" also are sometimes applied to this form. 

The female shad is larger than the male, the average difference being upward 
of a pound. The average weight of males is about 3 pounds and of females about 
4.75 pounds. In the early years of the shad fishery, examples weighing 11, 12, 
and even 14 pounds were reported; but of late shad weighing more than 9 
13-5 pounds have been very rare. There are certain seasons, however, when large 




shad (7 to 9 pounds) are unusually numerous in some streams. One weighing 
13.5 pounds was caught in a gill net in Roanoke Sound in 1899. On the Pacific 
coast, the shad averages at least a pound heavierthanon the Atlantic coast, and 
occasionally attains a weight of 14 (perhaps more) pounds, while 9 to 12 pound 
fish have not infrequently been reported. ' 

The shad passes most of its life in the ocean, and practically nothing is 
known of its habits before it enters bays and rivers in spring or after it has with 
drawn therefrom in fall. The movement of the shad from the ocean to the 
fresh waters is exclusively for reproduction purposes, and the time of the migra- 
tion bears a close relation to the latitude, or, in other words, to the water tem- 
perature. Thus, in St. John's River, Florida, the southernmost shad stream, 
shad appear early in November, while in Miramlchi River, New Brunswick, the 
run begins late in May, the intervening streams being entered in more or less 
regular order. This difference in the time of arrival of the shad in different 
sections does not imply that each year a great body of shad starts up the coast 
from Florida and sends detachments into the various streams as the main body 
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continues its journey northward. This theory was at one time generally enter- 
tained and is still cherished by some people, although there are no facts to sus- 
tain it. Another theory which has had and still has many adherents is the so- 
called "instinct of nativity", by virtue of which an individual shad or other 
migratory fish, when mature, makes its way back to the particular stream in 
which it was hatched. 

The facts seem to be that bodies of shad which are destined to enter a partic- 
ular stream or hydrographic basin (such as Chesapeake Bay or the North Caro- 
lina sounds) occupy sea areas off these waters, and that when the fish reach matur- 
ity and are impelled by the spawning instinct to seek fresh water, they move 
inshore and pass up to their spawning grounds when the temperature of the water 
becomes favorable. In this way fish may and doubtless often do return to the 
stream in which they were hatched, but they are just as likely to enter adjacent 
streams. Thus, shad which were hatched in Roanoke River and went to sea 
during their first year, when they return to North Carolina waters and pass into 
Hatteras Inlet, might ascend Pamlico River, or, enterijig Albemarle Sound, 
might go up the Pasquotank or the Chowan. To claim anything else for the 
shad would be to ascribe to fish a higher order of intelligence than is possessed by 
any other class of animals. 

Successive schools of shad arrive in a given stream during a period of several 
months, resulting in a rise and fall in the catch. The fish in the early runs 
are largely males, 90 per cent of some schools consisting of males, while later in 
the season males are often scarce. Shad may spawn anywhere in fresh water, 
but they prefer areas in rivers off the mouths of creeks or' in sounds off the 
mouths of rivers, where the warmer water of the stream mingles with the cooler 
water below. While the eggs may be cast at any hour of the day or night, the 
largest percentage are deposited about the time the water on the spawning 
grounds reaches its highest daily temperature. This occurs about sunset, and it 
has been found that the bulk of the eggs are extruded between 5 and 10 p.m. 
The eggs are shot loosely in the water and quickly fall to the bottom, many 
escaping fertilization, many being killed by mud, and many being devoured by 
eels and other fishes. The average number of eggs produced by the shad is 
25,000 to 30,000, although over 100,000 eggs (in one case 156,000) have been 
taken from large fish. The hatching period varies with the water temper- 
ature, but ordinarily is 6 to 10 days; when the water is very warm, the eggs may 
hatch in 3 days, but so short an incubatory period is likely to result in weak fry. 

The newly-hatched shad are a little less than .4 inch long; they are very 
active from the outset, and feed freely and grow rapidly, so that their size doubles 
in 10 days, and by fall, when they leave the fresh waters, they are 3 to 7 inches 
long. Under especially favorable conditions, they may attain a length of 9 
inches in 7 months. 

Some years there is a small run of shad in fall, which naturally excites consid- 
erable interest. Thus in 1904 a full-grown shad was caught in North River. 
October 31, and another in Neuse River on the same date (described as "a fine 
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buck" in the New Bern Journal of November 2); a third was taken in Beaufort 
Harbor November 2, and another, a female weighing 3.5 pounds, was seined on 
Bird'Shoal at Beaufort November 3. Many more were doubtless taken at that 
time. Whether such fish have remained in* the inshore water since spring or 
whether they represent a fresh run from the ocean is not known. 

The shad is the leading fish in North Carolina, its annual value being as much 
as that of the two next important species combined. Extensive fishing is prose- 
cuted in Cape Fear, Neuse, Pamlico, Roanoke, Chowan, Pasquotank, and Per- 
quimans rivers, but the principal operations are in Pamlico and Albemarle 
sounds and the waters connecting them. Dare County has by far the most 
valuable fisheries, but in Tyrrell, Chowan, Washington, Bertie, and several other 
counties the industry is also very important. The fluctuations in the shad yield 
of the state for a series of years, beginning 1880, are here shown: 



QiuintUy and value of the North Carolina shad catch between 1880 and 1904' 



' Year. 



1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1896 
1897 
1902 
1904 



Pounds. 


Value. 


3,221,263 


$329,569 


4,746,226 


298,069 


5,630,709 


292,409 


5,356,386 


280,198 


5,768,413 


306,015 


8,842,708 


417,243 


8,963,488 


362,811 


6,566,724 


384,808 


3,229,759 


312,950 



The leading kinds of apparatus used in taking shad are c eines, pound nets, 
stake nets, and drift nets. The seines are especially important in Albemarle 
Sound, Neuse, Roanoke and Chowan rivers; the pound nets in Albemarle Sound 
and tributaries and about Roanoke Island; the stake nets in Pamlico and Albe- 
marle sounds; the drifts nets in Cape Fear River. In most of the rivers a peculiar 
form of dip net known as the bow net is used. In the interesting table here pre- 
sented, the relative importance of the different kinds of apparatus in various 
years is known. A suggestive feature of the table is the decline of the seine 
and the increase of the pound net. 

Shad catch of North Carolina, by apparatus, for a term of years. 



Apparatus 


1887. 


1889. 


1890. 




Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Seines 


1,677,112 

2,562,381 

404,883 

101,850 


$100,921 

166,224 

25,078 

5,846 


1,618,798 

3,179,821 

385,517 

172,250 


$81,580 

167,470 

21,648 

9,500 


1,844,729 

3,348,577 

404,359 

170,748 


$98,457 


Gill nets 


175,388 


Pound nets 

Other nets 


22,513 
9,657 






Total 


4,746,226 


$298,069 


5,356,386 


$280,198 


5,768,413 


$306,015 
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Shad catch of North Carolina, by apparatus, for a 


term of years. — ConHnued, 


Apparatus. ' 


1897. 1902. 


1904. 


1 
Pounds. Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Pounds. 


Value. 


Seines 


1,507,242 $60;235 ' 996,181 t59.605 


345,046 

1,147,268 

1,647,897 

89,548 


$30,810 


Gill nets 


4,916,952 ; 205,079. 3,660,410 
2,328,585 ■ 88,293 1,701,609 


218,860 


104,010 


Pound nets 


168,449 


Other nets 


210,709 : 9,204 208..'S24 l.-^.l/ifi 


9,681 




j 


— —7-' — 


— — 7 — — 




Total 


8,963,488 1 $362,811 


6,566,724 


$384,808 


3,229,759 


$312,950 



The proportion of male and female shad varies considerably with the season; 
some years the sexes are about equally divided, while in other years two thirds of 
the catch may consist of one or the other. The following figures pertain to the 
North Carolina shad fishery in 1896: 



Items. 



Number of fish caught 

Percentage 

Weight lbs. 

Percentage 

Value 

Percentage 

Average weight lbs . 

Average value per fish 

Average value per pound 



Roe Shad. 


Buck Shad. 


942,843 


1,153,961 


45 


55 


4,804,508 


4,038,200 


54 


46 


$246,676 


$170,567 


59 


41 


5.09 


3.49 


$.261 


$.147 


$.051 


$.042 



The shad fishery of North Carolina steadily increased until a few years ago 
and at one time exceeded that of any other state. The climax was reached in 
1896 and 1897; other years of maximum production were 1900 to 1902. Owing, 
however, to excessive fishing a decline has set in and the welfare of the fishery has 
become seriously threatened. The principal cause of the decrease has been the 
catching of disproportionately large quantities of fish in or near salt water, with a 
resulting diminution in the supply of fish on the spawning grounds. This matter 
received special attention at the hands of the legislature in 1904, and a law 
designed to afford greater protection to the shad was enacted and became effec- 
tive in 1905. 

Genus OPISTHONEMA Gill. Thread Herrings. 

Small sea clupeids, chiefly distinguished by the elongated posterior dorsal 
ray; deep compressed body; long and numerous gill-rakers; no teeth in jaws; 
adherent scales; and strong scutes on median line of abdomen. (Opistlwnema, 
thread-back.) 

111. OPISTHONEMIA OQLINUM (LeSueur). 
"Hairy-back"; Thread Herring. 

Afegalop9 ogUna LeSueur, Journal Aoademy Natural Sciences Philadelphia, i, 1817, 359; Newx>ort, Rhode Island. 
Opiathonema thritaa. Yarrow, 1S77, 215; Beaufort Harbor. Jordan A Gilbert. 1879, 385; Beaufort Harbor. 
OpUthanema oglinum, Jenkins, 1887, 85; Cape Lookout. Jordan St Evermann, 1806, 432. 

Diagnosis. — Form oblong, compressed, body depth .33 total length; head short, deep, its 
length .25 total length; lower jaw slightly projecting, upper jaw extending as far as middle of 
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eye; jaws without teeth, small teeth on tongue; eye large, longer than snout, about .33 length of 
head; gill-rakers long and slender; scales in lateral series 50, in transverse series 15, ventral 
scutes strong; dorsal fin long, its origin in advance of ventrals and midway between snout and 
anal fin, the rays 19, the last ray extending to base of caudal; anal rays 24; paired fins small. 
Color: bluish above, silvery below; a dark spot at base of each scale on back, the spots forming 
longitudinal streaks; a bluish spot on shoulder; tip of anterior part of dorsal black in adult, 
dark in yoimg. {oglinumy perhaps from ogle, in allusion to the prominent eyes.) 

The thread herring is a regular visitant from the West Indies to the South 
Atlantic coast, and occasionally goes as far north as Massachusetts. In the 
Beaufort region it is usually not very abundant, but some seasons it occurs in 
considerable numbers. In August and September the young, 3 to 4 inches long, 
are sometimes very numerous in Beaufort Harbor; in 1902 many hundreds were 
seined about Bird Shoal and Town Marsh, but in the following year only a few 
were taken. In 1905, more than 75 were caught in the laboratory pound-net 
between July 18 and August 28, some being found in the net at nearly every 
haul. The fish reaches a length of a foot, and has little food value. It is caught 
incidentally with menhaden about Beaufort and is utilized at the fertilizer 
factories. The local name is " hairy-back '\ 

Genus BREVGORTIA Gill. Menhadens. 

Sea fishes of the western Atlantic, swimming in large schools. Head large, 
body short, compressed, tapering from head to tail; mouth large, lower jaw 
included, teeth absent; gill-rakers long, thin, and numerous; scales closely over- 
lapping, their posterior margin not convex; fins small; intestine long, the stom- 
ach an olive-shaped gizzard-like organ. Several species and varieties, found 
from Canada to Patagonia; the principal species abundant on Atlantic coast of 
the United States. (Named for James C. Brevoort, an American ichthyologist.) 

112. BREVOORTIA TYRANNUS (latrobe). 

"Menhaden"; "Bug-fish"; "Fat-back"; "Shad"; "Old-wife/'; "Alewife"; 

"YeUow-tail". 

Clupea tifrannua Latrobe, Transactions American Philosophical Society, v, 1802, 77, pi. i; Chesapeake Bay. 

Brevoortia men?uiden. Yarrow, 1877, 215; Beaufort. 

Brevoortia tvrannut, Goode, History of the American Menhaden (in Report U. S. Fish Commission 1877), 1879, 

6. Jenkins, 1887, 86; Beaufort. Smith, 1803a, 101, 195; Pasquotank River and Edenton Bay. Jordan 

A Evermann, 1806. 433, pi. Ixxiii, fig. 195. Linton, 1905, 352; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Body short, compressed especially below, back broad, depth .33 total 
length; head large, deep, less than .33 length of body; mouth large, weak, maxillary reaching 
beyond posterior border of eye; gill-rakers much longer than eye; scales irregularly arranged, 
their posterior edge vertical and fluted, number in lateral series 60 to 80; ventral plates 20 
before vent, 12 behind; fins low, height of dorsal less than length of maxillary, height of anal 
less than half length of maxillary; dorsal rays 19; anal rays 20; caudal widely forked; ventrals 
very short, with a large axillary scale. Color: back greenish or bluish, sides brassy; a round 
black humeral spot, with a variable number of smaller black spots behind it; fins yellowish. 
(tyranrvMi tyrant or ruler.) 

The menhaden is probably the most abundant economic fish inhabiting the 
waters of the eastern coast of the United States, and is one of the most abundant 
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of all ocean fishes. Its range extends from Maine and Nova Scotia to Florida, 
and thence through the West Indies to Brazil. The schools begin to arrive on 
our coast from the sea in spring and continue to appear throughout the summer, 
departing in fall, although in the extreme south there may be some fish present 
throughout the year. On the North Carolina coast large or small schools may be 
found from February to December, but the movements are irregular and not 
understood by the fishermen. 

The full-sized menhaden is 12 to 14 inches long; the largest fish recorded, 18 
inches long, was taken at Woods Hole, Mass, Fish of all sizes are found along 
the entire coast. The small fish, 1.5 to 5 inches long, are abundant through- 
out the season in harbors, rivers, bays, sounds, etc., swimming in serpentine 
schools and furnishing food for numerous other fishes. 

In North Carolina, as in most other states, the menhaden is known by many 
aliases, some of which are very inappropriate, as will be seen from the foregoing 
list. To apply the name "shad" to this species, as is here done, is unfortunate. 




'~~—^' 



Fig. 44. Menhaden. Brevoartia tyrannu*. 

and has led to the calling of the shad by the name of "white shad". It may 
be noted, as a matter of historic interest, that Lawson (1709) refers to this fish 
as "fat-back", a name still in general use in the state. 

The menhaden feeds on minute floating plants and animals, which are 
taken into the gaping mouth while the fish is actively swimming. The well 
known whirling movements of the schools of both large and small fish are doubt- 
less performed to facilitate feeding when the presence of an abundance of food 
has been determined. The mouth, with its numerous highly specialized gill- 
rakers, is admirably adapted for obtaining from the water the tiny organisms 
which swarm in the bays, sounds, estuaries, and inlets. 

As is usually the case with fishes whose coastwise range is extensive, the 
spawning period of the menhaden is protracted. In New England spawning 
takes place in late spring or early summer, while from Chesapeake Bay south- 
ward the season is late fall or early winter. In the Beaufort region there is evi- 
dence that the eggs are deposited in November both in the open ocean and in the 
inside waters, Mr. S. G. Worth has supplied the following notes on the spawn- 
ing and young of the menhaden at Beaufort: 
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Mr. Charles P. Dey, a Beaufort meahaden nwQufEtcturer of in telligence and targe experionce, 
asserts poeritLvely that thia species depoeitfi its eggs in November in the ocean a few milea dis- 
tant from the inlet. Mr. Bell, of Beaufort, also a fish-ecrap manufacturer of intelligence and 
wide experience, mainttuns that a portion of the spawning is done in Newport and other inside 
rivers, as some of the large fish are annually taken in those waters in November and December. 
On November 7, 1903, Mr. Worth secured a menhaden in full roe, and on November 18 he 
found two males from which the milt waa running freely. On December 2 schools of menhaden 
from 1.5 inches long upward commenced running southward along the coast and were observ- 
able from ShacklefordBank; the run increased for 4 daya and continued for a week, moat of the 
schools remaining outaide but aome entering the harbor. Mr. Joseph Lewis, proprietor of 
the Mullet Pond fishery on Shackleford Bank, states that schools of young menhaden winter 
in that vicinity, and that when the drum eomea in February and March the menhaden are 
present in great quantities and constitute the principal food of the drum. 

There is found in the roof of the mouth of southern menhaden a large crus- 
tacean parasite (Cymothoa pragmtator) , which clings tightly and considerably 
diminishes the capacity of the mouth. One of the local vernacular names of the 








Fig 45 Gill or Menhaden 
A. First gill arch natural size a Gill rakers ffl Branchue or gdl proper B Six gill 
rakers, enlarged 50 tunes, showing projectmg rows of hooks. 

menhaden ("bug-fish") is given in allusion to this fact. In some schools practi- 
cally every fish has a parasite in its mouth. Another conspicuous crustacean 
parasite (Lemceonema radiata) is imbedded in the back muscles, the head parts 
having the form of a grapple and the long egg-sacs projecting beyond the surface. 
The menhaden is one of the most valuable of the North Carolina fishes. 
. Here as elsewhere it is caught chiefly for conversion into oil and guano, at facto- 
ries located in the vicinity of Beaufort and Cape Fear. Fishing is done with 
purse and haul seines in the ocean and sounds, and the industry gives employ- 
ment to many people. In recent years there have been about 10 such establish- 
ments, with upwards of 500 fishermen and shore hands connected therewith. 
In 1902, the last year for which statistics are available, 18,862,000 pounds of 
menhaden, worth $31,420, were taken by local fishermen, and about 30,000,000 
pounds were caught by outside vessels to supply the factories in Brunswick 
County. 
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The menhaden is not extensively eaten, as its extreme oiliness is an objection; 
in fall, however, it is a very palatable fish when freshly caught and fried. Every 
year many of the poorer people about Beaufort salt several barrels for winter 
use. Recently the fish has begun to figure as a food fish in New England, and 
has at times sold fresh in Boston at ten cents apiece. Nearly t^o centuries ago 
Lawson said of this fish in North Carolina: 

Fat-backs are a small fish, like mullets, but the fattest ever known. They put nothing 
into the pan, to fry these, They are excellent sweet food. 

Family ENGRAULIDiE. The Anchovies. 

A numerous family of small sea fishes, closely related to the herrings (Clu- 
peidae), usually found in schools on sandy shores, and preyed on by many fishes. 
The species are for the most part too small to be economically important in th6 
United States, but are rather extensively utilized in the Old World. The ancho- 
vies are readily recognized by their peculiar head. The mouth is very large, the 
gape wide, the upper jaw long, pointed, and extending far backward, the lower 
jaw weak, inconspicuous, and much shorter than the upper, and the eye large 
and placed anteriorly. Other characters are the elongate compressed body, 
belly rounded or weakly compressed; teeth small, in a single row in each jaw; 
opercles thin, branchiostegals 7 to 14 in number, pseudobranchise present, gill- 
membranes free from isthmus, gill-rakers long and slender; scales thin, cycloid, 
no lateral line; a single dorsal fin; caudal fin forked. Of the 6 American genera, 
only one is represented on our Atlantic coast. 

Genus ANCHOVIA Jordan & £verm4lm. Anchovies. 

Anchovies of this genus are found in warmer waters in all parts of the world, 
going in large schools. They have a silvery white color and usually a broad 
lateral silvery band. The principal fatures of the genus are the oblong, com- 
pressed body; very long maxillary extending far beyond the eye; conical, com- 
pressed snout overhanging the oblique mouth; small teeth on jaws and roof of 
mouth; branchial membranes nearly or quite separated; dorsal fin small, anterior 
to anal; anal fin rather long (rays 12 to 40); and an axillary scale with each pec- 
toral and ventral fin. The two species known from North Carolina may be thus 
distinguished: 

t. Anal rays 20; length 4 to 6 inches hrownii. 

it. Anal rays 25 to 28; length 2.5 inches mitchilli, 

113. ANOHOVIA BROWNII (Gmelin). 
•*Smelt"; "Bait"; Anchovy; Striped Anchovy 

At?ierina broumti Gmelin, Systema Natune, 1307, 1788; Jamaica ' 

EngraulU brownii. Yarrow. 1877, 215; Beaufort. 
EngrauliM viUatxu, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 385; Beaufort. 

StolephoruB hrownii, Jordan, 1886, 26; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 86; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermsnn, 1806, 443. 
Linton, 1905, 353; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body compressed, not elevated, depth contained 4.75 times in length; head 
contained 3.75 times in length; snout .2 length of head; maxillary extending nearly to gill-^pen- 
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ing; eye contained 3.5 times in length of head; gill-rakers .66 length of eye; scales in lateral series 
40; dorsal rays 15; anal rays 20. Color: back olivaceous, sides and belly silvery; a distinct 
lateral silvery band about width of eye. (Named for Patrick Brown, who in 1756 published a 
History of Jamaica.) 

This species of anchovy, which occurs m abundance from Massachusetts to 
Brazil, is very common in the Beaufort region; it enters the harbor, where nu- 
merous specimens have been seined in summer, but the largest schools remain out- 
side. On April 23, 1904, the author seined several specimens at Fort Beach and 
Bird Shoal. The fish is too small to attract the special notice of the local fisher- 
men, who know it only under the indefinite name of *'bait"; Dr. Yarrow, in his 
Beaufort list, reported it as ''smelt". The appearance of schools of "bait" is 
welcomed by the fishermen as heralding the approach of Spanish mackerel and 
blue-fish, which feed on them extensively. 

Anchovies are more important as food for other fishes than as food for man, 
and are but little utilized on the Atlantic coast of the United States. In France, 
Japan, and other countries, however, they are canned after the manner of sar- 
dines and are preserved in various other ways. In North Carolina they exist in 
sufficient abundance to support a canning industry, and ought to meet with a 
good sale if carefully preserved in oil and put on the market as anchovies. 

114. ANOHOVIA MITOHILLI (Ouvier & Valenciennes). 

Anchovy. 

Engraulia mitchiUi Cuvier & Valenciennes, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, xxi, 50, 1848; New York; Carolina; 

Lake Pontchartrain, La. 
SioUphomu mitchtUi, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 446. 

Diagnosis. — Body not very elongate, strongly compressed, depth .25 total length; head 
short, blunt, its length contained 3.75 times in total length; snout very short, about equal to 
pupil; maxillary extending nearly to gill-opening; eye very large, .33 length of head; scales 
thin, deciduous, 37 in lateral series; dorsal rays 12 to 14; anal rays 25 to 28; pectorals reaching 
ventrals. Color: silvery with dark dots; a narrow silvery lateral band; fins yellowish. (Named 
after Dr. Samuel L. Mitchill, U. S. senator from New York and author of various papers on 
American fishes.) 

Ranges along the entire Atlantic coast from Massachusetts to Texas, occur- 
ring in schools on sandy shores and in the bays and sounds. There appears to be 
no published North Carolina record of the species, but it is doubtless an abun- 
dant form in that state as it is elsewhere throughout its range. A number of 
specimens were collected at Morehead City on February 21, 1891, by Dr. W. C. 
Kendall, of the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries. It rarely exceeds 3 inches in length 
and averages less. 

Family SALMONID^. The Salmons, Trouts, and White-fishes. 

A very numerous and important family of fresh-water and anadromous 
fishes restricted to the more northern parts of the world. Although well repre- 
sented in America, there is only a single native salmonid of North Carolina, the 
celebrated brook trout; the rainbow trout, however, has become so successfully 
established that it must now be considered among the fishes of the state. 
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The salraonids are characterized by a more or less elongate body; a terminal 
mouth, with the lateral margins of the upper jaw formed by the maxillary bone, 
to which is attached a supplemental bone; branchial membranes not connected 
and not attached to isthmus; gills 4 in number; gill-rakers of various form and 
number; pseudo branchiae present; branchiostegals numerous; a single dorsal fin 
of soft rays placed near middle of body; behind this a small adipose fin; lateral 
line present; scales usually small, cycloid, covering body but not head; air- 
bladder large, pyloric coeca numerous; species oviparous, with large eggs. 

The genera to which the brook trout and the rainbow trout belong are thus 
separated. 

i. Body red-spotted; vomer boat-shaped, with a strongly depressed shaft containing no teeth. 

Salvelinus. 
it. Body black-spotted; vomer flat, with its shaft not depressed and containing teeth in alter- 
nate rows Salmo. 

Genus SALVELINUS Richardson. Charrs, or Red-spotted Trouts. 

A numerous genus of moderate sized trouts, distinguished by having a 
rather large mouth; teeth on jaws, tongue, vomer, and palatines; a boat-shaped 
vomer without a central elevation; small scales; and rich coloration, with 
round red spots on body. Species inhabiting lakes and streams, sometimes 
running to the sea. {Salvelinus, charr.) 

115. SALVELINUS FONTINALIS (Mitchill). 
"Brook Trout"; "Speckled Trout"; Mountain Trout. 

Salmo fontinalia Mitchill, Transactions Literary and Philosophical Society of New York, i, 1815, 435; vicinity 

of New York City. Cope, 18796, 489; Catawba and French Broad rivers. 
Salvdinua fontinalis, Jordan, 18896, 139; Bucks Creek (tributary of Catawba) at Pleasant Garden and North 

Fork of Swannanoa River near Mt. Mitchell. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 506, pi. Ixxxii, fig. 218. 

Diagnosis. — Body moderately long, somewhat compressed, back slightly elevated, depth 
contained 4 to 4.5 times in total length; head large, broad between eyes, the length about equal 
to body depth; mouth large, the maxillary often extending beyond eye; eye about .5 length of 
snout and .16 length of head; scales very small, about 230 in lateral series; gill-rakers small, 
17 on first arch; dorsal rays 10; anal rays 9. Color: variable, depending on local conditions; 
back usually grayish, mottled with dark green or black; lower parts in males often bright red; 
sides with numerous small vermilion spots on brownish background; dorsal and caudal fins 
barred or mottled with black; lower fins plain dusky, edged anteriorly with a creamy or orange 
stripe, behind which is a black stripe. (Jontinalia, of the springs.) 

This beautiful and excellent species is native to northern North America 
from Labrador to the Saskatchewan valley, throughout the Great Lakes region, 
and the eastern slope of Alleghany Mountains as far south as the headwaters of 
Chattahoochee River in Georgia. Its distribution has, however, been greatly 
extended by man; and the fish may now be found in nearly every suitable stream 
in the United States. 

The natural distribution of the fish in North Carolina is the headwaters of the 
Catawba and French Broad rivers, although it has been introduced into various 
other waters, and is now quite generally found in the mountainous sections. It 
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is particularty abundant in the upper tributaries of the Catawba aad ia the 
Swannanoa and other affluents of the French Broad. 

The brook trout is emphatically a cold-water fish, thriving best in clear 
mountain streams with a maximum temperature of 50° F., although in some 
places it flourishes in short coastal rivers and runs to salt water in winter. Its 
food consists largely of insects, worms, and crustaceans. While the species reaches 
a length of 18 to 24 inches, in North Carolina it is of comparatively small size. 

The spawning time is in autumn, and the spawning beds are shallow places 
near the banks of streams. The female makes a kind of nest in the gravel, amt 
guards the eggs during incubation. The eggs average about .15 inch in diameter, 
and the number laid varies from a few hundred to several thousand, depending 
on the size of the parent. The hatching period is about 50 days in water of 50 
degrees temperature. 




Fig. 46. BiiooK Trout. Salvdinua fontinedia. 

This is a prime favorite with anglers in all parts of the country, and is one of 
the choicest of food fishes. Excellent trout fishing is afforded in the western 
part of North Carolina, and the number of fishermen coming from outside the 
state is increasing yearly. Trout streams are among the most valuable resources 
of a region; and it behooves the state to encourage the influx of sportsmen and 
tourists by keeping all suitable waters well stocked and protecting them in the 
interest of anglers. Mention should be made of the trout waters in the "Sap- 
phire country ". The three artificial lakes — Toxaway, Sapphire, and Fairfield — 
on the property of the Toxaway Company in Transylvania County have l)een 
stocked with both brook trout and rainbow trout, and the streams entering those 
lakes and in the vicinity also contain these fish, 

0«nu* SALHO LiniueuB. Solmona and Trouts. 

Most of the fresh-water and migratory trouts of the Old World and America, 
together with the Atlantic salmon of Europe and America and the landlocked 
salmon* of Maine and Canada, belong in this genus. The elongate, compressed 
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body is covered with small scales; the mouth is large, and in the adult male the 
jaws are more or less hooked; teeth grow on the jaws, tongue, vomer, and pala- 
tines; the vomer is flat; the fins are small, and the dorsal and anal contain only 10 
to 12 rays. The general color is usually glistening silvery, and the markings are 
black; the young ("parrs") are dark barred. {Salmo, salmon.) 

116. SALMO IRIDEUS Gibbons. 
Rainbow Trout; Oalifomia Trout. 

Salmo %rideu% Gibbons, Proceedings California Academy of Sciences, 1865, 36; Alameda county, California 
Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 500, pi. Ixxxi, fig. 216. 

Diagnosis. — Body relatively short, the form more elongate in male, depth contained 3.5 
to 3.75 in length; head short, about .25 length; snout rounded, .33 length of head; eye rather 
large, .2 head; mouth comparatively small, the maxillary longer in male, in which it extends 
beyond eye; vomerine teeth in 2 irregular series; scales in lengthwise series about 135, in cross- 
wise series about 40; dorsal rays 10 to 12; anal rays 10 or 11; caudal fin concave or slightly 
forked. Color: variable; sea-run fish brilliant silvery with few markings; adult fresh- water 
examples dark bluish above, silvery on sides and below, a broad iridescent, red lateral band; 
back, sides, and top of head, together with vertical fins, profusely marked with small, round 
blackish spots, (irideits, like a rainbow.) 

The waters of the Coast Range and Sierra Nevada mountains in California, 
Oregon, and Washington are inhabited by a numerous group of trouts collectively 
known as the rainbow trouts, which have become more or less differentiated 
and are probably to be regarded as distinct species. They are among the most 
beautiful, gamy, and deliciously-flavored of all trouts, and exhibit a wide varia- 
tion in size, some in circumscribed waters never exceeding half a pound in 
weight, while others normally weigh from 5 to 12 pounds. The fish has long 
been cultivated, and has been planted by the general government in all suitable 
waters of the United States. The form most extensively cultivated is indigen- 
ous to the McCloud River and other streams south of Mount Shasta, and is 
called Salmo irideus shasta. 

The rainbow trout has been introduced into various streams of North 
Carolina, and is now firmly established. As early as 1880, the planting of 
young fish in cold streams in the western counties was begun, and has been con- 
tinued to the present time. This fish is adapted to warmer and more sluggish 
waters than the brook trout, and is in no sense a rival of the latter. Waters that 
have come unsuitable for brook trout through changed physical conditions may 
be advantageously stocked with the rainbow trout. This fish feeds by prefer- 
ence on insects, insect larvae, worms, and crustaceans, and preys on minnows and 
other fishes only when its normal food is absent or insufficient in quantity. 
While inhabiting some of the waters in which the brook trout occurs, the rainbow 
is for the most part found lower in the streams. 

Among the state waters which have been successfully stocked with rainbow 
trout are the lakes and streams of the Toxaway Company in Transylvania 
County, where excellent fishing is now enjoyed by many persons each year. 
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The spawning season is in spring, and the spawning grounds are the smaller 
tributaries of streams or the streams flowing into lakes. At Toxaway, the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries has recently begun spawn-taking operations, the brood fish 
being caught while running into the feeders of the artificial lakes. Spawning 
begins when the fish are 2 or 3 years old, and continues until they reach a con- 
siderable age. The eggs are .2 inch or a little more in diameter, and from 500 to 
3,000 are desposited by a single fish. 

This is an excellent food fish, and one of the best of all the trouts. In its 
native waters it has no superiors and few equals as a game fish, but in the east it 
has deteriorated in this respect and in general is inferior to the brook trout. 

Order INIOMI. The Lantern-fishes. 

Family SYNODONTIDiE. The Lizard-fishes. 

Chiefly small shore fishes, with elongate, cylindrical or little compressed 
body; cycloid scales; straight lateral line; very wide mouth provided with sharp 
teeth on the jaws, palatines, and tongue; an exceedingly long premaxillary bone 
which forms the entire margin of the upper jaw and conceals the rudimentary 
maxillary-; branchial membranes not united or only slightly so and free from 
isthmus; short or obsolete gill-rakers; small or absent air-bladder; short dorsal 
fin; small adipose dorsal; forked caudal. 

The typical and commonest genus, Synodus, is the only one as yet repre- 
sented in the North Carolina fauna, although Trachinocephalus will no doubt 
eventually be found; this genus differs from Synodus in having a stouter body 
and a short, blunt, compressed head. The only American species, Trachino- 
cephalus myops, the ground spearing, is common from South Carolina southward 
and has been taken on a number of occasions as far north as Massachusetts. 

Genus SYNODUS Gronovitss . Lizard-fishes. 

The lizard-fishes are numerous in warm waters in various parts of the world. 
They are small or moderate in size, and have little food value. They lie on or 
partly buried on shoal sandy shores and are very voracious. They are distin- 
guished by an elongate body nearly circular in cross-section; a depressed head; 
a pointed snout, a wide mouth, with a strong premaxillary more than half length 
of .head, and a very complete and formidable set of teeth (2 series of large, knife- 
like teeth on premaxillaries, the larger inner row depressible; a band of similar 
teeth on lower jaw and another on palatine; and an area of strong, depressible 
teeth on tongue); a rather large eye placed above level of snout; spinous gill- 
rakers; branchiostegals 12 to 16; small cycloid scales on body, cheeks, and 
opercles, top of head naked; a long blind sac connected with stomach and numer- 
ous pyloric coeca; anal opening much nearer to base of caudal than to base of 
ventrals; a short dorsal fin placed well forward; a small adipose fin over anal; a 
short anal; rather small pectorals; moderately large ventrals, with inner rays 
longest; and a narrow, forked caudal. A number of species known from both 
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coasts of America, but only one ranging as far north as this state. (Synodus, an 
ancient Greek name for some fish, meaning "teeth meeting".) 

117. SYNODUS FCETENS (Linneeus). 
"Pike"; "Sand Pike"; Lizard-fish. 

Salmo fatena Linnseus, Systema Naturse, ed. xii, 513, 1766; South Carolina. 

Synodua faetena, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 384; Beaufort Harbor. Jenkins, 1887, 86; Beaufort. Linton, 1005, 
353; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis (based on specimen 12.5 inches long taken at Beaufort, November 1, 1904). — 
Body elongate, cylindrical, its depth .14 length; head long, depressed, lizard-like, .25 length of 
body; eye placed high, its diameter contained 6 times in head and 2.5 times in snout; mouth 
large and armed with numerous small, sharp, depressible teeth; snout long, sharp; premaxillary 
2 times length of snout and equal to post-orbital part of head; scales in lateral series 63 to 65, 
in transverse series 7 or 8 -|- 11 or 12; dorsal rays 12 (including 2 unbranched rays), the longest 
.66 length of head; anal rays 12; caudal deeply forked; pectorals half length of head; ventrals 
large, their length about equal to height of dorsal. Life colors: body and sides grayish, finely 
mottled with brownish green, the centers of the scales being lighter than the edges; head brown- 
ish with light vermiculations on top and sides, pale yellow below; about 8 very obscure dark 
blotches along sides; belly white; dorsal nearly plain, anal white, caudal dusky with black mar- 
gin, pectorals dusky greenish above and white below, ventrals pale yellowish, adipose fin white 
anteriorly and black posteriorly. (Joetens, odorous.) 




Fig. 47. Lizard-pish. Synodtis fcttens. 

The lizard^sh is 'found on sandy shores from Massachusetts to South 
America, and is common along the south Atlantic coast. It is abundant in the 
North Carolina sounds, and is known locally as "pike" and "sand pike". At 
Beaufort it is often caught in line fishing in the harbor. The fishermen fear the 
lizard-fish's bite, which is said to "go to the bone". The fish rarely attains a 
length of more than a foot, and the usual length is under 9 or 10 inches, but at 
Beaufort it is reported that 2-foot specimens are sometimes caught. An exam- 
ple less than 2 inches long was dredged at a depth of 9 fathoms 2 miles east of 
Beaufort Inlet September 1, 1899, and another 2.25 inches long was seined in 
in Beaufort Harbor June 3, 1905. The lizard-fish has a formidable mouth, and is 
a voracious feeder; small fish constitute its principal food, but crabs, shrimp, 
worms, and other "animals are also eaten. As a food fish it has no value. 

Although Yarrow (1877) did not list this among the fishes of Beaufort 
harbor, it is probable that his remarks regarding the saury (Scombresox saurus) 
in reality apply to this fish. 
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Family AULOPID^E. 

Bottom fishes, inhabiting moderate depths, similar to the SynodontidaB but 
with maxillary well developed, gill-rakers long and slender, ctenoid scales, etc. 
Only one genus represented in American waters. 

Genus CHLOROPHTHALMUS Bonaparte. Green-eyes. 

Small smelt-like fishes, with terete, slightly compressed body, long head, 
large mouth, maxillary dilated behind and extending beyond front of large eye, 
projecting lower jaw, small teeth, short dorsal and anal fins, dorsal inserted 
anterior to middle of body, ventrals ijnder dorsal, needle-shaped gill-rakers and 
silvery coloration. Three known American species, in Atlantic Ocean, one 
recently detected off North Carolina. (Chlorophthalmits, green-eyed.) 

118. CHLOROPHTHALMUS OHALYBEIUS (Goode). 

Green-eye. 

Hyphalonedrut chalj/heiua Goode, Proceedings U. S. National Muaeum, iii, 1880, 484; Gulf Stream off Rhode 

Island. 85 to 167 fathoms. 
Chlorophthalmua ehalyheiua, Goode & Bean, Oceanic Ichthyology, 1895, 60, fig. 71. 

Diagnosis. — Depth a little less than .16 length; head .25 length; eye .33 head and 4 times 
interorbital space; snout .25 head; maxillary broad, wider posteriorly, extending to opposite 
pupil; mandible protruding beyond snout; scales pectinate on margin, in regular rows, 48 in 
lateral series, 12 in crosswise series; dorsal rays 11, the fin inserted midway between end of 
snout and adipose fin; adipose dorsal over middle of anal; anal rays 8, anal base as long as 
snout; caudal forked; pectorals long, falcate, twice length of lower jaw; ventrals under middle 
of dorsal. Color: grayish with discreet brown mottlings, the scales metallic silvery, {chcdtf- 
beiuSj steel blue.) 

This species has heretofore been known only from the Gulf Stream in water 
of moderate depth. It is entitled to a place in the North Carolina fauna from 
having been taken by the steamer Fish-Hawk in dredgings off Cape Lookout in 
August, 1902; 10 specimens, the largest 2.5 inches long, were secured. 

Order HAPLOMI. The Pikes and Pike-like Fishes. 

In this order the fin-rays are soft, tKe single dorsal fin is placed more or less 
posteriorly (in some genera close to caudal), the ventral fins are abdominal, and 
the pectoral fins are placed low. The body is elongate and covered with cycloid 
scales which extend also on the head. There is no lateral line. The terminal 
mouth contains teeth, and communicates by a duct with the air-bladder. 
Among the bony characters are the absent mesocoracoid; the separate hypercora- 
coid and hypocoracoid, with developed actinosts; the shoulder girdle joined to 
the skull by a post-temporal; distinct pharyngeal bones; and well developed 
opercles. 

Of the 4 American families, 3 are strictly fresh-water and the other is 
largely so. Among the members of one family are some of the largest and most 
predaceous of all fresh-water fishes, and among the members of another family 
are the smallest American fresh-water fishes. 
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i. Lateral maigm of upper jaw formed b^ the maxillarieB; premaxiUaries not protractile. 

a. Size verv small; jaws short, teeth villiform and of equal size Umbrida. 

aa. Sise moaerate to large; jaws produced and flattened, teeth cardiform and of unequal siie. 

EsociDA. 
it. Lateral margin of upper jaw formed by the premaxillaries, which are more or less protractile. 

b. Vent placed wdl backward; premamUariea very protractile Pixciliidx. 

66. Vent placed near throat; premaxillariefl slightly protractile Aubltofsid^. 

Family UMBRID-E, The Mud Minnows. 

A family of email fresh-water fishes, interesting on account of their habita 
and their peculiar distribution; of the three known species, one is found in Aus- 
tria and two in the United States. The body is long, but little compressed; the 
head broad; the lower jaw, premaxillaries, vomer, and palatines have bands of 
villiform teeth; the broad maxillaries, which form the lateral margins of the 
upper jaw, have no teeth; the branchial openings are wide, gill-rakers small, 
branchiostegals 6 to 8; pseudobranchice glandular; no lateral line; scales firm, 
regular, cycloid, covering body and head; fins small, dorsal single, placed well 
backward but in front of anal; pectorals close together; air-bladder simple. 
Oviparous, carnivorous fishes, inhabiting muddy ditches, and ponds and sluggish 
streams overgrown with weeds; very hardy and able to live buried in mud; 
sexes similar. 

GenuE UKBRA HUUer. Hud Minnows. 

Characters of the genus are shown above.* One species is found locally. 
(Umbra, shade.) 

119. UMBRA PYOMLSA (DeKay). 
"Ifud-fish"; l£ud Minnow. 

Ltadteut pvetauM DsKsy. New York FauD», FiBbu, 1842. ZU; Rocklud Couaty, N. Y. 

Umbra pytmaa. JonJAn, ISSOft, 126: Tir Rjvsr M Rocky Mount. Jordan A Evermuiti, 1890, 034, pi. x 

fi«. 20S. 
Vtabra Itmi f 




Fig. 48- Mod Minnow. Umbra pymaa. 

DuONOSis. — Form compact, oblong, slightly oompTeBBed, depth contained 4.6 times in 
total length; head short and broad, .25 length of body; snout short, equal to eye, which enters 
4.5 times in length of head; mouth moderate, jaws short; giU-sliU wide; gill-rakere short and 
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numerous; scales in lateral series 35, in transverse series 13; dorsal rays 14; anal rays 7 or 8. 
Color: dark or yellowish green, with 10 or 12 pale, narrow lengthwise stripes; a dark stripe 
through eye; a black bar at base of tail; fins plain. Length, to 5 inches, (pygmcea, pygmy.) 

The mud minnow, which exists in lowland streams, swamps, and ditches 
from New York to North Carolina, is known from only a few localities in the 
latter state, although it may be looked for in all waters from the Neuse north- 
ward. It is rather scarce in Tar River at Rocky Mount, and abundant in the 
vicinity of Raleigh. The National Museum has specimens collected in the 
Neuse at Goldsboro by James W. Milner in 1875. The writer did not find it in the 
Albemarle region in 1892, although it is known from the Virginia waters of the 
Dismal Swamp, from which some of the tributaries of Albemarle Sound flow. 
In mudholes about Lake Ellis in Craven County Mr. C. S. Brimley found it com- 
mon in 1905 and 1906. 

Family ESOCIDiE. The Pikes, Pickerels, and Muskallunges. 

A small family of fresh-water fishes of moderate to large size, peculiar to 
North America with the exception of one species found also in northern Europe 
and Asia. The body is very elongate, more or less compressed; the head long 
and flattened, and the mouth very large and fully provided with teeth on jaws, 
tongue, palatines, and vomer; lower jaw projecting; margins of upper jaw formed 
by maxillaries, which have a supplemental bone; body covered with fine scales, 
head naked above; lateral line present in adults; gill-slits wide, gill-membranes 
not united and free from isthmus; gill-rakers short and toothed; branchiostegals 
numerous; pseudobranchise glandular, concealed; dorsal and anal fins placed far 
back; pectorals close together; caudal forked; air-bladder simple. There is a 
single genus. 

Genus ESOX Linnseus. Pikes, Pickerels, and Muskallunges. 
The pikes in general have been thus referred to by Professor Goode: 

They have been well described as mere machines for the assimilation of animal matter. 
They are the wolves of the ponds, the bluefish of the fresh waters, and nothing comes amiss to 
their ravenous maws. ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ The hungry Esox is a sad foe to the proprietor of a fish preserve, 
and until it has been banished from a pond, no other species can be expected to live.* * * 
The enemies of Esox in America denoimce him vigorously, and declare that he is bony, flavor- 
less, and of trifling value. He has his friends, however, * * * Tough old pike, and those 
taken from muddy, sluggish water, are of coiut« not to be desired, but as a rule any one of the 
species is to be chosen as a delicate morsel for the table. 

The yield of the pikes in North Carolina in recent years has been from 30,000 
to 100,000 pounds annually, for which the fishermen have received 2.5 to 4 cents 
a pound. The bulk of thfe catch comes from Craven and Beaufort counties. 

Three representatives of this family and genii's are found in the local waters, 
and they may be distinguished as follows: 

i. Cheeks and opercles scaly; dorsal rays 11 to 15; branchiostegals 11 to 16, scales in lateral 
series 100 to 125. . 
a. Dorsal rays 11 to 14, anal rays 11 or 12; branchiostegals 11 to 13, scales in lateral series 
88 to 110; small fish with numerous blackish vertical bars on sides americanus. 
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aa. Dorsal rays 14 or 15; anal rays 13 or 14; branchiostegals 14 to 16; scales in lateral series 
about 125; medium sized nsh with numerous dark lines, mostly horizontal and con- 
nected so as to form a loose network retiadatus. 

u. Cheeks and opercles scaly above, naked below; dorsal rays 17; anal rays 15; branchiostegals 
17 to 19; scales in lateral series about 150; very large fish with narrow indistinct bars 
which break up into ill-defined dark spots ohiensis. 

{Esox, a name applied by Pliny to some fish, probably the sturgeon.) 

120. ESOX AMERIOANUS GmeUn. 
**Pike"; "Red-finned Pike"; "Jack"; Pickerel. 

Eaox lucitu americanua Gmelin, Systema Naturee, 1300, 1788; Long Island, N. Y. 

Eaox ravenelii, Cope, 18706, 457; Catawba River. 

Lucius americanua, Jordan, 1889&, 129, 133; Little River at Goldsboro; tributaries of Haw River in Guilford 

County. Smith, 1803a, 105, 100; cypress swamp near Edenton; Roanoke River at Plymouth and Weldon. 

Evermann & Cox, 1896, 305; Neuse River near Raleigh. Jordan & Evermann. 1896, 626. Smith, 1901, 

134; Lake Mattamuskeet. 

Diagnosis. — Body long, robust, the depth about .2 total length; head large, more than .25 
total length; snout broad and blunt, about .37 length of head; eye rather large, contained 5.5 
times in length of head; lower jaw considerably longer than upper; maxillary extends to under 
pupil; dorsal and anal fins opposite, origin of former about equidistant from base of ventrals 
and caudal; ventrals about midway between end of snout and base of caudal. Ck)lor : dark 
green above, sides greenish yellow, with 18 to 20 dark, vertical curved bars; a dark bar below 
eye, and a dark stnpe on side of head through eye; fins imspotted; lower fins in North Caro- 
lina specimens sometimes scarlet, upper fins dark, edged with carmine. 

This little pickerel is found in streams and swamps of the eastern seaboard 
from Massachusetts to Alabama. It is known from numerous places in North 
Carolina. It is of small size, rarely exceeding a foot in length, and is of less 
importance as a food and game fish than Esox reiiculatus. The food is chiefly 
minnows, with which the stomach is often gorged. 

121. ESOX RETIOULATUS LeSueur. 

**Pike"; "Red-finned Pike"; "Black Pike"; "Duck-billed Pike"; "Jack"; Pickerel; 

Chain Pickerel. 

Eaox reticulatua LeSueur, Journal Academy Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, i, 1818, 414; Connecticut River, 

Mass.; Philadelphia. 
Eaox affinia. Cope, 18706, 457; Neuse River. 

t Lucius vermicxdatua , Evermann & Cox, 1896, 305; Neuse River near Raleigh. 
Lucius reticulatua, Jordan. 18896, 126, 128, 133; Tar, Neuse (and Little), and Haw rivers. Smith, 1893a. 

191. 195, 199; Pasquotank River, Edenton Bay, Roanoke River. Jordan <fe Evermann , 1896,627. Smith, 

1901. 134; Lake Mattamuskeet. 

Diagnosis. — Body long and slender, the depth .16 total length; caudal peduncle very 
slender, only .33 depth of body; head long, .4 total length; snout long, pointed, contained 2.25 
to 2.33 times in length of head; eye small, .4 length of snout and .12 to .14 length of head. 
Color: varying from green to nearly black, sides lighter and with golden luster; entire body 
marked by narrow dark connecting lines which form a loose network; a dark bar below eye. 
(reHculatus, with mesh-like markings.) 

This pike is an inhabitant of the eastern seaboard from Maine to Louisiana. 
It is common in the lower courses of North Carolina rivers flowing into the 
Atlantic Ocean. About Albemarle Sound, where all the local names in quotation 
marks are in use, it is very common, and is often caught in the nets of the com 
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mercial fishermen. Old examples living in deep, shady water are dark colored 
and are called "black pike". In Lake Mattamuskeet the fish is numerous and 
reachea a large size (1.5 to 2 feet). A weight of 7 or 8 pounds and a length of 3 
or 4 feet have been attained in waters outside the state. 

The chain pickerel is a voracious feeder, consuming minnows and other 
small fish in large numbers and also insects, frogs, and snakes. Its favorite 
haunts are creeks, coves, and bayous with grasses and broad-leaved water plants, 
under which it lurks. In spring about Albemarle Sound, the fish feeds chiefly on 
alewives. Spawning occurs in late winter or early spring. Lawson (1709) said 
of this species: 

The jack, pike, or pickerel, ie exactly the same, in Carolina, as they are in England. 
Indeed, I never saw this fUh so big and large in America, as I have in Europe, these with us being 
seldom above two foot long, as far as I have yet seen. They are very plentiful with us in 
Carolina, all our creeks and ponds being full of them. I once took out of a ware, above three 
hundred of these fish, at a time. 




Fig. 49. Chain Pickerel; Pike. Etox rtlKulatut. 

Considerable quantities of this fish are marketed, but it does not rank high, 
the flesh being coarse and filled with minute bones. It bites freely at the still- 
baited hook or the trolling spoon, and affords much aport to anglers. 

122. ESOX 0HIENSI8 Kirtland. 
"Jack"; Ohio Uuskallusge. 

Biox ohientiM Kirtland. Procndingi aeveland Academy of Matural ScisDCfl, Febnury 7, 1864, 85; 
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Diagnosis. — Body elongate and robust, the depth .16 total length; head large, more than 
.25 total length; snout .4 length of head; eye small, .09 length of head; gill-rakers "mere clumps 
of spiny tubercles". Color: dark green on baok, paler below, with brassy or golden reflections; 
20 to 25 irregular, dark, vertical bars on upper half of body; unpaired fins with dark green spots 
or. blotches. (oAienau, inhabiting Ohio.) 

This species of muskallunge inhabits Ohio River and tributaries, and is 
entitled to a place in the North Carolina fauna by virtue of Dr. Jordan's record 
of its occurrence in French Broad River near Asheville. It was there reported 
to be one of the food fiahea of the section, and was locally known as "jack". 
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The species reaches a maximum length of 5 feet, and thus rivals the Great Lakes 
muskallunge (Esox masquinongy) with which it has until recently been identified. 

Family POECILIIDiE. The Mummichogs, Top Minnows, etc. 

A numerous family of small fresh-water, brackish-water, or salt-water fishes 
found in all parts of the world, with many representatives in the United States. 
They are of no value as food, but are of great importance as food for other fishes. 
The sexes are usually dissimilar in form and size, and many of the species bring 
forth their young alive. The principal characters of the family are: Elongate 
body, compressed posteriorly, flattened anteriorly, covered with large cycloid 
scales; no lateral line; mouth terminal, premaxillary bones protractile and form- 
ing the margin of the upper jaw; jaws provided with cutting or villiform teeth; 
branchial membranes united, free from the isthmus; gill-rakers short and thick; 
pseudobranchisB absent; dorsal fin single, composed only of soft rays and placed 
posteriorly; caudal fin square or concave, not forked; ventral fins abdominal; 
pectoral fins inserted close together. Of the 20 or more American genera 5 are 
represented in North Carolina by 9 species. 

Key to the North Carolina genera of kiUir-fishes. 

i. Lower jaw strong and projecting; intestine comparatively short, with few oonvolutiaDs: 
teeth slightly movable, 
a. Anal fins similar in both sexes; species oviparous. 

b. Teeth pointed (none compressea, tricuspid, or bicuspid). 

c. Teeth in bands or in more than one series; dorsal fin placed either before or behind 

anal; air-bladder well developed . . . , Fundulus. 

cc. Teeth in a single series; dorsal fin placed juilerior to anal Lucania. 

bb. Teeth incisors, triciispid, in a ain{ek row Ctprinodon. 

aa. Anal fin in male modified into a awora-ehaped organ; teeth pointed, in bands; speciea 

viviparous Gambubia. 

u. Lower jaw short and weak; intestine long, much convoluted; teeth freely movable, pointed, 
and in a single series; species viviparous: Hetebandria* 

Genus FUNDULUS Lac^p^de. Killi-fishes; Mummichogs. 

This genus includes some of the best known and most abundant of our 
"minnows", and has numerous members in all parts of the country, 5 being in 
the local fauna. Form elongate, posteriorly compressed, and back little or not 
at all elevated; mouth terminal, lower jaw projecting and rather heavy; a narrow 
band of teeth in each jaw; fins variable; dorsal origin in advance of, above, or 
behind anal origin; anal fin larger in male; caudal margin straight or rounded; 
sexes dissimilar in size, color, etc. Several species abound in water of all degrees 
of density, while others are confibaed strictly to either fresh or salt water. Some 
live^on muddy bottom and feed on mud; others swim freely in creeks, rivers, and 
bays, and subsist largely on insects. All the species go in schools, which some- 
times contain thousands of individuals. 

Key to the North Carolina species of Fundtdus. 

i. Dorsal fin inserted in advance of anal. 
a. Scales large, less than 40 in lateral series. 
b. Form elongate; branchiostegals 6; females with several black horizontal stripes, males 
with numerous black verti(»il bars majalis. 
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bb. Form robuBt; braochicMtegaU 5; females nearly plain brown; males darker, with pesriy 

Bpote hderoditut. 

od. Scales smaller, 44 to 48 in lateral geries^ bodv slender, depth about .2 length; color oliva- 
ceous, with numerous dark or light vertical bars diaphanvi, 

ii. Dorsal fin inserted over or slightly behind anal; scales in lateral series 38 to 42. 

e. Olivaceous with brownish spots; a small mountain species Tolhbuni. 

ee. Olivaceous above, silvery on sides and belly, with 6 black longitudinal stripes from head 
to tail and (in male) 12 black crOBBbara; a small lowland species noOii. 

[Fundvlua, from fundus, bottom.) 

128. FUNDULU3 UAJALIS (Walbaum). 
"Minnow"; May-fiah; KUli-flBh. 

Csfrttu majalit WalbBum. Artcdi Genen Piacium. iii. 12. ITOZ; Lodb Islaotl. 

HtKimrmra nufolu. Ybitow. 1877. 214; Bsufort Harbor. Jordui i Qilbsrt, 1879, 384; Ba*ufori Harbor. 

Kmdall ABmitb. I8B4. 21: Hattenu lulit. 
FundulutmaJBii,. Jsnkina, 1887, 86: Bwufort. Jordan A. Evermuin, ISOfl, 630. pi. ci. Sgt. Z71. 271a. S71b. 

Linton. igOS, 355: Beaufort. 




Fig. 50. Uat-fish. Fundultit majal\ 



DiAONOBis, — -Form oblong, back not elevat«d, the depth .25 total length; head long, morQ 
than .25 length; mouth terminal, oblique, small; teeth in a broad band, the outer teeth enlarged; 
eye .2 length of head and .66 length of snout; scales large, 35 or 36 in longitudinal series, 13 to 
15 in transverse series; dorsal rays 12 to 14; anal fin higher in male, the rays 10 or II; ventrals 
longer in male, extending beyond origin of anal. Color: Male (from Beaufort), back olive, 
sides and belly bright salmon yellow, lower fins clear yellow, pectorals and ana! partly dusky, 
posterior edge of caudal dark, dorsal nearly all black, a large black ocellated spot on last rays; 
opercles and under parts of head suffused with black; cheeks, top of head, and mouth bronie 
yellow, about 18 narrow dusky vertical bars. Female, olivaceous above, whitebelow, 4 black 
longitudinal stripes, I or 2 black crossbars at base of tail. {majaiU, relating to May.) 

The may-fish abounds from Massachusetts to Florida, in bays, salt-water 
ponds, and the lower courses of rivers. It reaches a length of 8 inches, and is the 
largest of the killi-fiahes; the usual length is less than 6 inches, the female being 
larger than the male. The fish is often found in large droves in shallow bayous 
and coves, and marshy creeks, and a single haul of a fine-meshed collecting seine 
may yield a thousand or more. Spawning occurs in summer. The young are 
marked by black vertical stripes. 

In Beaufort specimens, the young of both sexes are marked with 14 or 15 
narrow vertical bars. The external sexual characters appear at variable sizes. 
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In some specimens 1.25 inches long (taken July 25, 1900) the vertical bars have 
begun to fade, and the longitudinal stripes have appeared; the smallest male in 
this lot in which the dorsal ocellus is visible is 2 inches long. In this and other 
lots, there are males 2.25 inches long in which the ocellus has not appeared. 
Either the rate of growth is very irregular or the spawning time is protracted, as 
a lot of young fish seined in Beaufort Harbor July 25, 1900, varied from .5 to 2.5 
inches in length. 




124. FUNDULUS HETEROOLITUS (LiimiBua;. 
"MiBBOw"; Miiri-fiQ'h - Mummicliog- 

CabaU ttetentdUa Lmnsui. Syatema Nsturz.ed. zu. GOO, ITM; Cbarluton, South CuvlulA. 
^umfuJuf punlenlui. Ysitow, 1S77. 214; Beaufort Harbor. 
FuvluIiH htterodauM. Jordsn A Gilbert. 1879. 3S1; Beaufort H>iiM>r. Jeokj 
t EvermanD, 1890, MO, pi. cii. Gc 273. Linton, 190G. 3SS: BBaufort. 



1; Beaufort. Jardaa 




Fig. 52. Mim-nsH. Fwndidu* h^eroditta. Male. 

DiAQNOsiB. — Body rather short and deep, but little compresaed, depth rather more thim 
.25 length; head rather ahort and blunt, ite length contained 3 to 3.5 times in total length; 
mouth small, very oblique; teeth pointed, in bands; eye .2 to .25 length of head, equal to snout 
and .5 width of interorbital apace; scales in lateral series 35 to 38, in transverse series 13 to IS; 
dorsal rays 11; ana! raya 10 or 11, oi-iduct attached to first ray; caudal fin rounded. Color: 
Male, dark green above, yellow on belly; sides with narrow vertical silvery white bars, between 
which are numerous small, irregular whitish or yellow spots; head yellow below; vertical Gn* 
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dark, with numerouis pale epota; dorsal sometimes having a black spot posteriorly; anal and 
ventrals yellow anteriorly. Female, plain brownish green, lighter below, sides sometimes 
marked by about 15 dark crossbars narrower than the interapacea. (htterodUia, irregular.) 

The range of thia killi-fish is from Maine to Mexico. It frequents chiefly 
brackish waters, but is also found in fresh water (as in the Potomac at Washing- 
ton). It ia very partial to shallow muddy waters, and one of its common names 
is mud-dabbler, in allusion to its mud-loving habit. Length, up to 6 inches. 
The species is an important bait fish, and is extensively eaten by squeteague, 
striped bass, and other flsb, as well as by water birds. 

126. FUNDULUS DIAPHANU3 (LeSuetu^). 
KUli-fish; Spring Ulnnow. 

Hydrarffura diaphana L«Suaur. JouraaJ AcwJemy at tIMunl'Soi«neaa PhiluldpluB, i, 130. 1817; Scnitog* 
Lkko. 

ruRduJiudiapAaRu.SmiUi.ISflaa. 191.109. IBTiFuquotknkuidRauiokerivgmuidGdaDton Bay. Smith, 
Notea on Fisbei of Lower Potomu Rivsr (Bollstiu U. B. Fiih CommiMioD 1890) , eS. pi. xix. 18SZ. Jor- 
dan k Evarmann, 1806, 64S, pi. cili, fits. 3T6,2Tfta. 






Fif;. 63. Sprino Minnow. Fundtda* diaphanus. Male. 

DuoNoais. — Form elongated, slender, posterioriy compreased, depth contained 4.5 times 
in total length; head depressed, .26 to .4 total length; mouth nearly horizontal, on level with 
pupil, lower jaw projecting, angle of mouth half way between eye and tip of lower jaw; eye 
large, contained 3.5 times in head, 1.5 times in interorbital space, 1.33 times in snout; scales 
about 45 in lateral series and 15 in transverse; dorsal fin low, beginning considerably in advance 
of anal and nearer base of caudal than snout, rays 13; anal fin anteriorly sheathed by oviduct, 
short, higher than dorsal, rays 11; edge of caudal fin straight or slightly emarginatc. Color: 
Male, uniformly olivaceous, darkest above, about 20 silvery vertical bars rather narrower than 
Uie interspaces, which are the color of the body; back may be dark-spotted; a dark purplish 
spot on opercle opposile eye; dorsal fin usually plain, occasionally faintly mottled with black 
and white spate; other fins plain. Female, body marked by 15 to 20 dark vertical bars, 
much narrower and shorter than silvery bars in male, the interspaces lighter than in male. 
{diaphanut, transparent.) 

The southern limit of the range of this species appears to be North Carolina, 
whence it extends to Maine and the upper Mississippi, in rivers and lakes. It is 
found coastwise in abundance, in salt and fresh water, although it is less of a 
salt-water form than FundvluB heleroclilus, and often occurs in mountain brooks, 
in springs, and in clear cold lakes. It is very abundant in the lower stretches of 
the rivers debouching into Albemarle Sound; numerous small specimens (all 
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under 2.5 inches) were collected by the writer in Pasquotank River and Roanoke 
River near Plymouth in April. The maximum length is about 4 inches. 

Many species of food and game fishes, in fresh and salt water, feed largely 
on this killi-fish, which, on account of its abundance, is one of the important 
"minnows". 




Fig. 54. Sfrinq Minnow, Fundvliu diapham 



The prominent external sexual differences in this species were first pointed 
out by the present writer in 1892, in the paper above cited, on fishes of the lower 
Potomac River, in which the figures of the two sexes here given were originally 
printed. All immature specimens are marked by dark vertical bars on a pale 
olivaceous background; when the fish reaches a length of about 2 inches, the 
differential colors begin to appear. 

126. FUNDULUS HATHBUNl Jordan & MMk. 
RAthbuo's KUll-fish. 

Funduivt raObuni Jordan A UmIe, in JorttsD. lSS9a. 356, pi. xlW; Alletaejux Cnslc DsBr Oraenabaro, N. C. 
JonlsD.lSS96.133.134.pl. xiv.Oc- 7; R««(lr Fork, SautbBuOiUo Creek. Little AUaiD&DM Creek udothar 
tributaries at Haw River; and Jumpinc Him, tributmry of YuUdn River, nesr Salisbury. Jordan A Ever- 
mana. 1886, 640. pi. ev, fig. 2S0. 



Fig. SS. Katbbun's Kiuj-fisr. FvTtdidu* rolhdunj. 

DiAOKOBis. — Depth contained 4.5 times in total length, head 3.8 times in length; imout 
■harp; eye about .35 length of head; mouth small; scales in lateral serieB 38, in traosverse 
series 12; two rows of scalea on cheeks; fins small, dorsal rays 11, anal rays 11, caudal rounded. 
Color: pale green, with small irregular oblong dark brown spots scattered on head and body; 
male with scales dark-edged; fins yellowish with speckled base in male, plun in female. 
(Named for Dr. Richard Rathbun, formerly of the Bureau of Fisheries, now of the Smithaonian 
Institution.) 
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So far as known, this little killi-fish ia peculiar to Cape Fear and Vadkin 
basins. It is common in small brooks, but is scarce in the larger streams. Its 
usual length is 2.5 inches. 

127. FUNDULns NOTTIl (Agassiz). 
Star-headad Mmnow. 



DiAQNOBia. — Body comparatively long, compressed posteriorly, the depth contained 4.5 
in length; head rather more than .25 length; eye very large, .37 length of head; interorbital 
space .S length of head; snout obtuse, less than eye; outer row of teeth in each jaw enlarged and 
recurved; scales in lateral series 36, in transverse series 10; origin of dorsal fin more thsj) .66 
distance from snout to base of caudal, the rays 7 or 8, the longest ray about equal to distance 
from snout to posterior margin of pupil; anal similar to dorsal, its origin very slightly behind 
dorsal, the rays 9 or 10; caudal rounded behind, its length greater than head; pectorals short, 
acute, their length equal to height of dorsal; ventrals slightly shorter. Color: body from gill- 
opening to base of caudal marked by 6 narrow, horizontal black stripes, with several other 
obsolete ones above; 10 to 13 narrow, vertical black stripes of same width; a broad black bar 
through eye and on cheek; general ground color of body silvery; preorbital region, lower jaw, 
and upper part of opercle orange red; breast and lower half of operclereddish yellow. (Named 
for Dr. Nott, who discovered the fish.) 




Fig. 66. Stab-headbd Minnow. Fundvlut noOtf. 

This beautiful little killi-fish has heretofore been recorded from South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, in fresh-water streams and swamps. 
The National Museum contains one specimen collected in a pond at Wilmington, 
N. C, May 9, 1899, by Mr. William P. Seal. The maximum length of the species 
is about 2 inches. Nothing distinctive can be said of its habits. 
Gonua LUCAlfU Oirard. Rainwater-fishes. 

Diminutive fishes inhabiting brackish and fresh-water swamps, lagoons, and 
ditches of United States. The body is rather short and much compressed, and 
covered with large scales; the small, oblique mouth has a single row of conical 
teeth in each jaw; the fins are small; and the species are oviparous. Of the 4 
species known, the range of the following embraces the North Carolina coast. 
{Lucania, an ancient Italian province; a name having no known application to 
these fishes.) 
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aithmoiBa Report, 345. 1S5S: OrMnporC. Loa( labuid. N. Y. 
05, pl. cix, Bg. 202. 

DiAONOBiB. — Form rather short, the depth contained 3.25 timea in total length; head 
equal to depth; eye large, .33 length of head; scales in lateral series 26, in crosswise series 8; 
dorsal rays 10 to 12; anal rajrs 10 or It. Color: olive, scales dark-edged; dorsal dull yellow 
with black spot surrounded by orange anteriorly; caudal yellow with black tip; analandven- 
trals red with dusky edges; fins in female olive, unmarked, {pama, smallO 

Found in brackish poods, ditches and bays, along the entire coast from 
Cape Cod to Key West, It is known from Virginia and South Carolina, and 
undoubtedly occurs in suitable waters in North Carolina. Its small size, 1,5 
to 2 inches, enables it to be easily overlooked. 

Genus CYPRDTODOH L&c6pii«. Short Minnows. 

Small, chubby brackish -water fishes found from United States to South 
America, usually going in schools; the males larger than the females; species 
oviparous. Body short, back elevated, mouth small, teeth tricuspid incisors in 
a single row, scales large, origin of dorsal fin in front of anal, branchial aperture 
reduced, opercle superiorly fused with shoulder girdle. Ten or twelve species 
known, one common along our Atlantic coast. (Cyprinodon, carp-toothed.) 




Fig. 57, Varieoatbd Minnow. Cyprinodon variegoiu*. 



129. CYPRINODON VARIEGATUS LacSpfede. 

"Sheepshe&dUlimow"; Variegated Uinnow; ShortUlnnow. 

Cvi>rtnodonMiri(0iUu«Lac«pM*,Histoir«NAturelledesPoiaaoDS,v,48«,lSO3; South Csroliu. YBrniir.lS77. 
214; Bnufort Harbor. Jordan A GUb«rt, 1879. 384; Beaufort Harbor. Jetikiue. 18S7, 86; Bnufort. 
JordaD & EvennsDa, IBM, S71. pis. cxi, cxii, &vi- 290,2900. 

Diagnosis. — Form short and deep, back elevated, depth .43 to .50 total length; head wide, 
short, its length contained 3.25 to 3.6 timea in length; snout sharp, mouth small, teeth Urge, 
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eye contained 3.5 times in lengtii of head and onoe in snout; caudal peduncle high and short, 
narrowing rapidly toward tail; scales large, 26 to 28 in lateral line, 13 in transverse line, a large 
scale on shoulder nearly half length of head; intestine nearly 3 times length of body; dorsal 
origin far in advance of anal, the fin higher in males than in females, the rays 11; anal rays 10. 
Color: Male, olive green, with a blue sheen anteriorly, the sides, abdomen, opercles, and cheeks 
salmon, dorsal black with orange anterior margin; anal dusky at base, with orange border; cau- 
dal dull green, marked by a black bar at tip and another at base; ventrals dusky, with orange 
margin; pectorals dull orange. Female, light olive, with about 7 or 8 dark crossbars on back 
and 14 on lower part of sides; whitish or yellowish below; lower jaw blue, cheeks brassy; dorsal 
dusky, with a black ocellus posteriorly; caudal dull reddish with black basal bar; other fins 
pale orange, {variegatus, variegated.) 

This showy minnow, which occurs from Massachusetts to Mexico, is abun- 
dant in the brackish waters of the North Carolina coast. It is a very shy and 
active species, difficult to catch with a dip-net, however skilfully handled, but 
taken in large numbers in fine-meshed seines hauled in marshy creeks. It is 
carnivorous, and in captivity will devour its own young. 

The name "sheepshead minnow", which is used in North Carolina and other 
states, arises from the resemblance between this fish and the sheepshead, and also 
from the belief, in some cases, that it is the young of the sheepshead. The full- 
grown male is 3 inches long and the female is considerably shorter. 

Genus GAMBUSIA Poey. Top Minnows. 

Very small viviparous fishes living in schools in fresh and brackish waters of 
United States, Mexico, Central America, and West Indies, the males smaller than 
the females and apparently much less numerous. Body elongate, deeper in^ 
female; mouth of moderate size, both jaws with a band of immovable pointed 
teeth; scales large; fins small, anal fin in male modified into a sexual organ; 
colors plain. One species found in North Carolina. (Gamhrisia, from the 
Cuban word gambusino, meaning "nothing".) 

180. GAMBUSIA AFFINIS (Baird & Girard). 

Top Minnow. 

HeUrandria affinU Baird & Girard, Proceedings Academy Natural Sciences Philadelphia, 1853, 390; Rio Medina 

and Rio Salado, Texas. 
Haplochxlu9 melanopt Cope, 18706, 457; *'Still water of Neuse basin, Wake County, N. C/' 
Zygoneetet atrilattu Jordan & Brasrton, 1878, 84; Little River at Goldsboro. Jordan db Gilbert. 1879, 368; 

Neuse River. 
Qambu9ia patruelii, Jenkins, 1885, 11; Beaufort. Jordan, 1886, 26; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 86; Beaufort 

Jordan, 18896. 126. 120; Tar and Neuse rivers. Smith, 1803a, 101, 105, 100; Pasquotank and Roanoke 

rivers and Edenton Bay i 
Oambuaia afftnia, Evermann & Cox, 1806, 305; Neuse River near Raleigh Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 680. 

pi. cxiii, figs. 280. 280a. 

Diagnosis. — Form plump, depth abruptly reduced posterior to dorsal and anal fins; 
greatest depth a little less than .25 length; head about .25 length; eye .33 length of head; snout 
with upward inclination, less marked in male; scales in lateral series 27 to 32, in transverse 
series 7 to 10; dorsal fin placed far back, its origin posterior to or over last anal ray, dorsal rays 
7 to 9; anal rays 8 to 10. Color: light olive, each scale with a dark edge, a fine dark line along 
sides, sometimes a dark blotch below eye, a dark purplish blotch on side above vent (absent in 
male), dorsal with 2 or 3 transverse rows of black spots, anal dark-edged (plain in male), cau- 
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(lal witli 3 or 4 irregular (r'tnaverse rows <>f dark spots otliur iuiB dusky examples from ditdiea 
and dra ds are ery pale those from dark colored water of swamps arc dark green, with a dis- 
tinct purple bar below eye {affinu related ) 




Fig. 68. Top Minnow. Gambutia affii 



Male. 

The top minnow is found along the coast from Delaware to Mexico and 
reaches inland as far as Illinois. In North Carolina it is excessively abundant 
in the lowlands, in swamps, ditches, creeks, and also in the open waters ot the 
rivers. Roadside ditches and drains in the Albemarle region teem with the 
species, and it is there that the aptness of the name top minnow is readily appre- 
ciated. It also abounds in the Wilmington region, and doubtless along the 
entire coastal region of the state. 

The length of the adult female is 1.25 to 2.5 inches, while that of the male 
rarely exceeds 1 inch and is often under .75 inch. The proportion of males to 
females in a lot of specimens collected by the writer in Pasquotank River was 1 
to 3, but there is usually a greater disparity, the males sometimes representing 
only 2 or 3 per cent. 




This is one of the most interesting of our fishes because it brings forth its 
young alive. The young are bom in spring and summer, and probably several 
broods are produced in one season. From 10 to 30 are expelled at one time; 
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these are .37 inch long and are able to swim at once. The old fish, at least- in 
aquaria, often devour the young as soon as bom. 

The top minnow feeds on mosquitoes and other insects, the larvfe of mos- 
quitoes being the principal food in some places at proper season. Because of its 
mosquito-eating propensity, the species plays an important pflle, and its intro- 
duction into malarious and yellow-fever re^ons ia strongly advocated Vege- 
table matter, in the form of diatoms, desmids, and filamentous slgtB, is also 
eaten. 

Genus HETERAIfDRIA Agassiz. Top Miooows. 

Very small, viviparous fishes inhabiting swamps, ditches, and sluggish 
streams of southern United States, Central America, and West Indies; similar to 
Gambusia in form and habits. Mouth small, jaws weak, a single row of slender, 
movable teeth in each jaw, lower jaw short; fins small; anal fin in advance of 
dorsal, modified in the male as in Gambusia. One species is found in South 
Atlantic States. (Heterandria, different male.) 

131. HETERANDRIA FORMOSA Agaasix. 
Top Minnow. 



Diagnosis. — Body short, slightly compressed, depth .25 total length; length of head con- 
tained 3.5 to 3.6 times in total length; mouth terminal, lower jaw slightly projectiDg; eye .33 
length of head and 1.5 times snout; scales in lateral series 24 to 28; dorsal fin with 7 rays, ita 
origin over middle of anal; anal rays 6 to 9; caudal long, .2 length of body. Color: brownish 
green; a dark band from mouth to caudal, ending at base of latter in a black spot; 6 to 9 verti- 
cal dark streaks; a black spot at base of dorsal and anal. (Jormota, comely.) 




Fig. 60. Top Minnow, Heterandria formota. 

This is one of the smallest of fishes, the female being only 1 inch long and the 
male .75 inch. The ascribed range is from South Carolina to Florida in black- 
water swamps and ditches, but it has recently been found in the vicinity of 
Wilmington, N. C, by .Mr. W. P. Seal, who has forwarded a number of specimens 
to the National Museum. Mr. Seal states that the species abounds in cypress 
ponds and tidal ditches in that region, in company with Umbra, FunduluB, 
Gambusia, and other small fishes characteristic of the lowland waters. 
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Family AMBLYOPSIDiE. The Blind-fishes. 

This singular American family is composed of small, ovoviviparous fishes 
with primitive or rudimentary eyes, living in caves, swamps, and ditches of the 
Southern and South Central states. Superficially these fishes resemble the 
Poeciliidse, but the mouth is much larger, the scales are finer, the ventral fins are 
absent or rudimentary, and the vent is placed far forward. Other characters of 
this family are an elongate body, compressed posteriorly; long, flat head; pro- 
jecting under jaw; edge of upper jaw formed by a long premaxillary; jaws and 
palatines with bands of sharp, slender teeth; short gill-rakers; branchial mem- 
branes connected with the isthmus; lateral line absent; air-bladder present; 
ovary single; single dorsal fin with few rays, placed about midway between end of 
snout and end of tail; anal similar to and opposite dorsal; caudal rounded, pointed 
or truncate; and pectorals rather long and pointed. Of the 4 or 5 known genera, 
only one is represented coastwise, and that has functional eyes and a pigmented 
skin, all the others having skin-covered eyes and colorless body. 

Genus CHOLOGASTER Agassiz. Swamp Minnows. 

Eyes small; pyloric coeca 2; ventral fins absent. Three or more species, one 
found coastwise in the South Atlantic region. (Chologasterj maimed belly.) 

132. OHOLOGASTER OORNUTUS Agassiz. 
Fish of the Dismal Swamp. 

Chclogasier comtUuM Agassis, American Journal Science and Arts, 1853, 135; Waccamaw, S. C, in rice-field 
ditch. Jordan db Evermann, 1896, 703, pi. cxv, fig. 305; Dismal Swamp to Okefinokee Swamp. 

Choloocuter avittu Jordan & Jenkins, in Jordan, 1889a, 356, pi. 44; outlet of Lake Dnimmond, Dismal Swamp, 
near Suffolk, Va. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body elongate, depth about .16 length; head .33 length; eye .10 to .12 head, 
.5 snout; maxillary reaching to front of eye; gill-membranes covering the vent; scales in lateral 
series about 70; dorsal rays 8 or 9, the longest but Uttle more than half length of head; anal 
rays 8 or 9, shorter than dorsal; caudal pointed, about length of head; pectorals .66 length of 
head. Color: body and head dark brown above, white below; sides with 3 narrow longi- 
tudinal black stripes, the middle one extending across eye and snout; dorsal white with dark 
spots; a black blotch at base of tail, beyond which a white area or bar, the posterior .5 to .6 
of tail black. {comtUiLSf homed, in allusion to the flaps of the nostrils.) 

Although long known from Virginia, South Carolina, and Georgia, this 
species has only recently been reported from North Carolina. Mr. Wm. P. Seal 
has collected the fish in a large cypress pond near Wilmington where it is "about 
as abundant as non-gregarious species generally are — such as Umbra and 
Aphredoderus"; he has also found it in tidal ditches in the same section, in com- 
pany with Gambusia and Heterandria, In Lake Ellis, Craven County, the fish 
is common, according to Mr. C. S. Brimley; and it may be looked for in other 
parts of North Carolina in suitable situations. The maximum length does not 
exceed 2.5 inches. 
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Order SYNENTOGNATHI. The Gars, Half-beaks, and Flying-fishes. 

Family BELONIDiE. The Needle-fishes and Marine Gars. 

The fishes of this family are easily distinguishable by a very elongate, slender 
body covered with minute scales; jaws produced so as to form a long, sharp bill, 
and armed with numerous sharp teeth; and long, falcate dorsal and anal fins 
occupying about the posterior fourth of the body length. They resemble the 
gar pikes (Lepisosteidae), but are more attenuated, have much thinner scales, 
and are typically salt-water fishes. The lower jaw is slightly longer than the 
upper, and in the young is relatively much longer; the maxillaries and premaxil- 
laries are firmly united; the teeth are in a band in each jaw and in patches on the 
upper and lower pharyngeal bones; the distinct and continuous lateral line is 
placed very low on the side and forms a kind of fold. The needle-fishes are 
voracious devourers of small fish, which they catch with great facility. Some of 
the species have the habit of rushing from the water and making a series of pro- 
digious leaps, renewing their impetus by a powerful flexion of the tail as it comes 
in contact with the surface. Such species are known as hound-fish, and are 
dangerous to fishermen, as their speed is such that they may penetrate the 
fishermen's body like an arrow. The two American genera are thus distin- 
guished: 

i. Body only slightly compressed, the width more than .66 the depth Ttloburub. 

ii. Body greatly compressed, the width less than .5 the depth Athlennes. 

Genus TYLOSURUS Cocco. Gar-fishes; Bill-fishes; Needle-fishes; Hound-fishes. 

Large or moderate sized marine fishes, entering bays and estuaries, and some 
species often found in fresh water. The slender body is either about as thick as 
deep or is very slightly compressed; the color is plain green or blue above, white 
below, with a silvery reflection; the gill-rakers are mere rudiments; the lateral 
line extends along the side of the belly and becomes median on the slender caudal 
peduncle; the caudal fin is more or less deeply forked; the ventrals and pectorals 
are small, the former inserted posterior to middle of body but well separated 
from the anal. The numerous species are American, and 4 are known from the 
North Carolina coast, while several others may from time to time straggle there 
from the tropics. 

Key to the North Carolina species of Tylosurus. 

t. Dorsal rays i,14 or i,15; anal fin larger than dorsal, its rays i,17 or i,18; scales in lateral series 

about 300 marinuB. 

tt. Dorsal rays i,21 to i,24; anal rays i,21 to i,24; scales in lateral series 350 or more, or less 
than 275. 
a. Bill comparatively short and strong, its length less than twice that of remainder of 

head; scales in lateral series about 350 raphidoma. 

aa. Bill long, at least twice length of remainder of head. 

b. Upper jaw not arched at base; no lateral stripe; greatest depth of body .66 length of 

pectoral; scales in lateral series about 380 acus . 

bh. Upper jaw conspicuously arched at base; a bluish lateral stripe; greatest depth of 
body .75 length of pectoral; scales in lateral series about 255 cartbbmis. 

(TylosuTus, callous-tailed.) 
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188. TYLOSURUS MARINUS (Walbaum). 
"Bill-fish''; "Gar-fish"; "Green Gar"; "Doctor-fish". 

Eaor marintu Walbaum, Artedi Genera Pisciumt iii. 88, 1792. 

BeUme lonoiroatrU, Yarrow, 1877, 214; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert, 1879. 383; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert , 

1879, 368; Neuee River at Goldsboro. 
TyloaurtM marintu, Jordan, 1886, 26; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887.86; Beaufort. Smith, 1893a, 191. 195; 

Pasquotank River and Eden ton Bay. Linton. 1905, 356; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body slender, its greatest depth contained about 5.5 times in head; head 
more than .3 total length; upper jaw (anterior to eye) .22 total length and twice length of 
remainder of head; eye large, .4 postorbital part of head; maxillary only partly concealed by 
preorbital; scales in lateral series about 300; lateral line forming a slight Keel on caudal 
peduncle; dorsal fin slightly falcate, the rays i,14 or i,15, the last rays not elongated; anal fin 
shaped like dorsal, the rays i,17 or i,18; caudal slightly forked; pectorals about length of post- 
orbital part of head; origin of ventrals midway between preopercle and base of caudal. 
Color: uniform green above, silvery on sides, white below; a narrow silvery lengthwise stripe; a 
dark bar on opercle; fins oUvaceous; keol on tail not black, (marinus, of the sea.) 




Fig. 61. Gar-fish; Bill-fish. Tylosurua mcurinua. 

This fish, which is found from Massachusetts to Texas, is common on the 
North Carolina coast, where it is the most abundant and most familiar member of 
the family. The local name most often heard is "gar-fish". Dr. Yarrow's note 
on the species at Beaufort in 1873 is: 

Quite abundant; appearing in Beaufort Inlet in February. At this time it swims in schools 
and many are taken in nets. When swimming near the surface of the water it will readily take 
the hook. Is eaten by poor fishermen and negroes, and the flesh is said to be good. The 
largest specimen seen measured 24 inches in length. 

The well known habit of the species of entering fresh water is strikingly 
exhibited in North Carolina. During spring it runs into Albemarle Sound, and 
is not rare in the lower part of its tributaries, being often caught in nets and 
seines; it is there known as " green gar", and is sometimes called " doctor-fish " by 
the Edenton fishermen. Jordan & Gilbert record the fish from the Neuse at 
Goldsboro. The maximum length of the species is about 4 feet, the average 
about 1.5 to 2 feet. 

The gar is a surface swimmer and feeder, and preys chiefly on small fish like 
anchovies and silversides Its movements are very swift, and it seldom fails to 
catch the luckless minnow to which it gives chase. 

Little is known of the spawning of the gars, except that the eggs are depos- 
ited in summer in the bays and estuaries. 

The flesh of the gar is very palatable, and should be generally eaten; but at 
present the fish has no commercial value, and in North Carolina, when utilized at 
all, is eaten only by negro fishermen. The peculiar green color of the skeleton 
may perhaps account for the prejudice which many people entertain. 
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134. TYLOSURUS RAPHIDOMA (Ranzani). 

Hound-fish. 

Belone raphidoma Ransani, Novi Commentarii Academue Bcientiarum Instituti Bononiensis, v, 1842, 350, 

pi. 37, fig. 1; Braxil. 
Tylo9uru9 raphidoma, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 715. pi. cxvi, fig. 308. Linton, 1005. 357; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Body slightly compressed, comparatively short, the depth about .08 total 
length with caudal, equal to postorbital part of head and contained less than 4 times in total 
length of head; head less than .33 length, broad; space between eyes about .66 length of post- 
orbital part of head, with a broad shallow groove; jaws comparatively short, strong, upper 
jaw (anterior to eye) less than 2 times remainder of head; teeth large, strong, knife-like; eye 
less than .33 postorbital part of head and contained 1.8 times in interorbital space; maxillary 
entirely covered by preorbital; scales in lateral series about 350; cheeks closely scaled, opercles 
scaled only anteriorly; dorsal rays 21 to 24, height of longest rays about equal to postorbital 
region; anal rays 22 to 24, the fin similar to dorsal; caudal deeply concave, the upper lobe much 
longer than lower; ventrals inserted halfway between eye and base of caudal, their length less 
than pectorals. Color: green above, silvery on sides^nd below, no lateral stripe; dorsal, cau- 
dal, and pectorals blackish; caudal keel black, {raphidomaf from rap^i«, a sharp instrument.) 

This large hound-fish is a rare straggler to the United States coast north of 
Florida, its normal range being the West Indies and northern South America. 
The only North Carolina record is that of a 3-foot specimen taken at Beaufort 
August 26, 1901. The species attains a length of 5 feet, and is a hound-fish par 
excellence, its leaps out of the water making it dangerous to fishermen. 



185. TYLOSURUS AOUS (Lac^pMe). 
Hound-fish; Gar-fish. 

SphyriBna aeu9 Lac^pbde. Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, v, 6, pi. 1, fie. 2, 1803; Martinique. 

f Belone hiant, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879. 383; Beaufort. 

Tylomrua earibbente, Jordan, 1886, 26; Beaufort. 

tTyloattrut aeiu, Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 717, pi. cxvi, fig. 309; Beaufort, etc. 




Fig. 62. Hound-fish. Tyloatanu acits. 

DiAGNOSTS. — Body slightly compressed, its depth .05 total length and .66 length of pec- 
torals; head flattened above, with a median groove expanding posteriorly into a triangular 
space, length of head contained a little more than 3 times in total length; beak strong, about 
twice length of remainder of head; eye .1 length of head, equal to interorbital width; teeth 
large, sharp, about 60 in each jaw; scales in lateral series about 380; caudal keel strong; several 
folds of skin across opercle; dorsal fin arising slightly in advance of anal, falcate, the developed 
rays 23 or 24; anal fin falcate, the rays 21 or 22, the last ray considerably anterior to last dorsal; 
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caudal deeply forked; length of pectorals a little less than postorbital part of head; ventrals 
short, about .14 length of head, their base midway between eye and caudal base. Color: green 
above, silvery white on sides and below; no lateral stripe; caudal keel black; anterior dorsal 
and pectoral rays blackish, other fins whitish, {acus, needle.) 

A large West Indian gar-fish, straying to the east coast of the United States 
as far north as Massachusetts. The North Carolina records are somewhat uncer- 
tain, owing to the difficulty in determining just what species were represented by 
Belone hians of Jordan & Gilbert (1879) and Tylosurits caribboeus of Jordan (1886). 
There is no doubt, however, that the present species properly belongs in the state 
list, for on June 17, 1904, a specimen 4.5 inches long was seined in Beaufort 
Harbor and is preserved in the laboratory; this little example is green above, 
silvery on the sides, and white below, with all the fins white except the posterior 
division of the dorsal, which is black, this color extending on the tail. Later 
in the season a second specimen was taken at Beaufort by Dr. G. W. Gudger. 

Jordan & Evermann (1896) base a Beaufort record for Tylosurus acus on 
Jordan's Tylosurus caribbcBUS of 1886, which in turn was founded on Jordan & 
Gilbert's Belone hians of 1879. Under the last name Jordan & Gilbert recorded 
one specimen obtained by them at Beaufort in 1877, and stated that Professor 
Goode had received a number of others from the North Carolina coast in the 
same summer. 

186. TYLOSURUS OARIBB-ffiUS (LeSueur). 
"Gar-fish''; Hound-fish. 

Belone earibbcea LeSueur, Journal Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, ii, 1821, 127; Caribbean Sea. 
Tyloaurus airibbaue, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 717, West Indies. Linton, 1005, 358; Beaufort. 

DiAQNOSis. — Body compressed, broad, very long, the depth .05 total length with caudal; 
head contained 3.4 times in length; jaws long, slender, and not closing completely; upper jaw 
(anterior to eye) more than 2 times length of remainder of head; teeth rather weak; eye about 
.10 length of entire head and .5 postorbital region; scales in lateral series 250 to 260; dorsal rays 
24, the origin slightlybehindanal,lobelow,posteriorray8slightlyelevated; anal rays 22, the fin 
similar to dorsal; caudal fin moderately forked, upper lobe longer; a strong keel on peduncle; 
ventrals inserted half-way between pupil and base of caudal. Color : green above, bluish white 
on sides and below; a faint bluish lateral stripe; fins bluish. (Named after Caribbean Sea.) 

This gar-fish has heretofore been known only from the West Indies. In 
August, 1902, 8 specimens were obtained in the bight of Cape Lookout by assist- 
ants of the Bureau of Fisheries. One of the examples, examined by Professor 
Linton, had been feeding on small crustaceans and insects. 

Genus ATHLENNES Jordan & Fordice. Flat-sided Gars. 

From Tylosurus this genus may be easily distinguished by the much com- 
pressed body and the strongly arched base of the upper jaw. One species. 
(Athlennes, without slime.) 

187. ATHLENNES HIANS (Ouvier & Valenciennes). 

Gar-fish. 

Belone hiane Cuvier & Valenciennes, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, xviii» 432, 1846; Havana; Bahia. 
^yUmtrue hiant, Jenkins, 1885, 11; Beaufort. Jordan, 1886, 26; Beaufort. Jenkins. 1887, 86; Beaufort. 
AthUnnoe hiane, Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 718. 
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Diagnosis. — ^Body elongate, strongly compressed, the depth more than twice breadth and 
.9 length; jaws long, slender, twice length of remainder of head, upper jaw with an upward 
curve at base; maxillary covered by preorbital; eye .4 length of postorbital part of head; scales 
minute, over 500 in lateral series; a fold of skin across preopercle; dorsal fin falcate, beginning in 
advance of anal, the rays i,24; anal fin falcate, the rays i,25; caudal deeply forked; pectorals 
long and falcate ; ventrals inserted nearer to anterior edge of eye than to base of caudal. Color : 
green above, silvery on sides; no lateral stripe; fins black- tipped; young with dark blotches. 
(hians, gaping.) 

The normal range of this gar in the Atlantic is from Florida to Brazil, but 
stragglers have from time to time been reported to the northward as far as Massa- 
chusetts (whence the present writer recorded the species). The first North 
Carolina record was that of Dr. Jenkins; who reported the species as common at 
Beaufort in 1885, not being distinguished from Tylosurus marinus by the fisher- 
men. A specimen 14 inches long was taken at Beaufort in the summer of 1903, 
and in 1905 various others were caught in a pound net in the harbor: 1 August 11 , 
and other August 21, and 6 young August 23. The maximum length attained is 
about 3 feet, and the habits are similar to those of the related gars. 

Family HEMIRHAMPHIDiE. The Half-beaks or Balaos. 

Small shore fishes, the typical forms readily distinguished by their greatly 
produced lower jaw. The general shape is similar to that of the gars. Body 
elongate, compressed; upper jaw short and forming a flexible, flat, triangular 
plate; lower jaw (in local species) very long and slender, with a membranous flap 
below, toothed only at the base where it is in contact with upper jaw; maxillary 
firmly united to premaxillary; teeth small, tricuspid; gill-rakers long and slender; 
lateral line placed low on side; scales large, cycloid, in regular rows; air-bladder 
large; dorsal and anal fins small, on posterior third of total length; caudal forked 
or lunate; ventrals small, posterior, placed nearer to anal fin than to gill-open- 
ing; pectorals small. Species numerous, surface-swimming, and herbivorous; 
some Old World forms are viviparous. Of the 4 American genera 2 are repre- 
sented in North Carolina, and may be thus distinguished: 

I. Sides of body convex; air-bladder not cellular; ventrals inserted considerabW^ in advance of 

dorsal; dorsal and anal similar and opposite Htporhamphus. 

II. Sides of body flat, vertical; air-bladder cellular; ventrals inserted but little anterior to dorsal; 

dorsal larger than, anal and beginning anterior to anal Hemirhamphus. 

Genus HYPORHAMPHUS Gill. Half-beaks. 

Form slender, compressed, the sides more or less bulging; body scales 
large, deciduous, top of head covered with large plate-like scales; dorsal and anal 
fins low, and alike in size and relative position; caudal fin slightly forked or 
deeply incised, the lobes of about equal length; ventrals very small, inserted 
about midway between gill-opening and caudal base; air-bladder large and 
simple; sides with a bright silvery band. Three or four American species, only 
one of which ranges along our east coast. (Hyporhamphus, beaked below.) 
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138. HYPORHAMPHUS ROBERTI (Ouvier & Valenciennes) . 

••Red-billed Gar"; Half-beak. 

Hemirhamphus roberti Cuvier & Valenciennes, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, xix, 24, 1846; Cayenne. Jordan* 

1886, 26; Beaufort. 
Hemirhamphua unifcuciatiu. Yarrow, 1877, 214; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 383; Beaufort. 
Hyporhamphua roberti, Jordan &, Evermann, 1806, 721, pi. cxvii, fig. 312; Beaufort, etc. Linton, 1905, 358; 

Beaufort. 
H uporhximphus unifaacicUua, Jenkins, 1887, 86; Cape Lookout. 

Diagnosis. — Dorsal and ventral outlines similar; depth contained 12 or 13 times in total 
length and 9 times in length without lower jaw; head with lower jaw contained 2.3 times in 
total length, head without lower jaw 4.3 times; lower jaw (shorter in young) .25 total length; 
premaxillary plate (upper jaw) rather broader than long; eye large, more than .25 length of 
head without lower jaw; scales in lateral series 54; dorsal and anal fins opposite and of the same 
size, posterior rays not produced; dorsal rays 14 to 16; anal rays 15 to 17; caudal moderately 
forked; pectorals short, about equal to postorbital part of head; ventrals small, but little 
longer than diameter of eye, inserted about half-way between gill-opening and posterior end of 
dorsal base. Color: green above, silvery white on sides, a bright silvery longitudinal stripe 
narrower than eye; scales of back dark-edged; anterior dorsal and anal rays and tips of caudal 
blackish; filamentous tip of lower jaw red; peritoneum black. (Named for Mons. Robert, a 
Frenchman who collected fish for Valenciennes at Cayenne.) 
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Fig. 63. Halp-beak. Hyporhamphus roberti. 

Inhabits both coasts of North and South America, and is common on our 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. It appears to visit the North Carolina coast in spring 
and remains throughout the summer. In Beaufort Harbor it is abundant about 
shoals and sandy islands. Yarrow, who gives it the name of red-billed gar, has 
the following note regarding it in that region: 

Abundant during the latter part of August and entire month of September. This species 
appears to feed along the beach in shallow water, and may be readily taken at night with a 
torch and scoop net. It is also found in the channel and along the edges of shoals where blue- 
fish congregate, this fish devouring enormous numbers. 

On April 23, 1904, the writer caught about 50 specimens, 7 to 10 inches long, 
in two seine-hauls on Bird Shoal, Beaufort Harbor, in company with gars, silver- 
sides, anchovies, mullets, pin-fish, spots, etc. In August, 1899, many examples 
3 to 4 inches long were cast up on Shackleford Beach near Beaufort Inlet. 

The food of this and other half-beaks consists almost exclusively of green 
algae. A few small crustaceans are sometimes found in the stomach, but these 
are probably eaten incidentally with the seaweed. 

The fish reaches a length of a foot or a little more, and is quite palatable, but 
is only sparingly eaten in the United States. 

Genus HEMIRHAMPHUS Cuvier. Half-beaks; Balaos. 

Similar to Hyporhamphus, but the body stouter, the sides more compressed 
and flat, the dorsal larger than the anal and inserted in advance of it, the vens 
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trals inserted only slightly in front of dorsal and much nearer to base of caudal 
than to branchial opening, the air-bladder divided by many partitions, and the 
caudal more deeply forked. One Cuban species and the following, which has 
been described under many names. (Hemirhamphus, half-beak.) 

189. HEMIRHAMPHUS BRASILIENSIS (LinnflBUs). 

Half -beak; Balao. 

Eaox branHentia Linnsus, Systema Naturse, ed. x, 1758, 314; Jamaica. 
Hemirhamph'UM bnuilienBta, Jordan A Evermann, 1806, 722, pi. cxvii, fig. 313. 

Diagnosis. — Depth contained 6.75 in length (excluding lower jaw); head with lower jaw 
contained 2.66 in total length, head without lower jaw 5 times in length; lower jaw (from tip of 
upper jaw) nearly half longer than head and contained 4.5 times in total length; upper jaw 
broader than long; eye large, .25 length of head (without lower jaw) and more than half length 
of postorbital part of head; scale&in lateral series about 53; dorsal rays 14, the longest less than 
twice diameter of eye, the posterior rays somewhat produced; anal fin beginning about under 
middle of dorsal, the rays 12, {he posterior rays produced; caudal deeply forked, the lower lobe 
much longer than upper; ventrals very small, inserted in advance of dorsal about length of 
longest dorsal ray; length of pectorals about equal to depth of body. Color: above rich bluish 
green, sides silvery, no lateral stripe; bill blackish with a scarlet or orange tip, the membrane 
white-edged; dorsal lobe and upper caudal lobe orange yellow; ventrals yellow-edged, {branli' 
ensis, inhabiting Brazil.) 




Fig. 64. Half-beak. Hemirhamphtis brasUiensis. 

On the coast north of Florida this fish is a straggler and heretofore has 
been recorded only from Chesapeake Bay and Woods Hole, Mass. A specimen 
one foot long was taken in Beaufort Harbor in July, 1899, and is included in 
the laboratory record on the authority of Prof. H. V. Wilson. Another, about 
10 inches long, was taken in the harbor on June 9, 1904, by Mr. Barton A. Bean, 
of the U. S. National Museum. This species is abundant from Florida to Brasil, 
reaches a length of 15 inches, and is said to be a good food fish. 

Family SCOMBRESOCIDiE. The Sauries. 

Pelagic fishes of temperate regions, having a strong superficial resemblance 
to the mackerels (Scombridaj) in shape, color, and habits. The elongate body is 
compressed; one or both jaws are prolonged to form a very weak, slender beak, 
with feeble teeth; the maxillary and premaxillary are strongly united; the 
numerous gill-rakers are long and slender; the scales are small, thin, and decid- 
uous; the fins are small, the dorsal and anal being similar, and posterior to each 
is a series of finlets as in the mackerels. Several genera, of which only one is 
found in the Atlantic. 
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Genus SCOMBRESOX Lac^p^de. Satiries; Skippers. 

Both jaws prolonged, forming a slender bill longer than remainder of head, 

the lower jaw the longer; the jaws short in the young; air-bladder large; lateral 

line near ventral edge of body, formed of minute rounded pores; opercle partly 

covered with small scales. One American species. {Scomhresox^ mackerel-pike.) 

140. SOOMBRESOX SAURUS (Walbaum). 

Skipper; Saury. 

Eaox 9auru» Walbaum, Artedi Qenera Piscium, iii, 03, 1792; Cornwall. 

SeombreMox acuielkUiu, Yarrow, 1877, 214; Beaufort. 

Siombreaox aaurua, Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 725, pi. cxvii, fig. 314. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body elongate, compressed, the depth .11 total length, .13 length without 
bill; head broad on top, tapering evenly to the beak, its length contained 3.4 times in total 
length of body, head without bill contained 5 times in length; eye .33 length of postorbital part 
of head; jaws very slender, distance from eye to end of lower jaw .2 total length; scales in lateral 
line about 115, 8 rows of scales on upper part of opercle; dorsal fin small and low, the rays 10 or 
11, followed by 5 finlets; anal similar to dorsal, but longer and beginning slightly in advance of 
it, the rays 12 or 13, with 6 finlets; caudal well forked, the peduncle slender; pectorals shorter 
than postorbital part of head; ventrals about twice diameter of eye, their base half-way from 
front of eye to caudal base. Color: greenish brown on back to upper level of eye, sides and 
belly silvery, a silvery lateral band about width of eye. {saurus, lizard.) 






Fig. 65. Skipper; Saurt. Scombresox saurua, 

A species of the open sea, going in immense schools and preyed on by mack- 
erel, tunny, etc.; rare south of Cape Cod. Recorded from Beaufort by Yarrow, 
but not found by others and evidently only a straggler. Yarrow's references to 
the size of this species and to taking it with hook-and-line, and his use of the 
name "sea pike", indicate a mistaken identification. That the fish he had in 
mind may have been the lizard-fish {Synodus fostens) is suggested by the omission 
from his list of that very common species, which bites freely at the baited hook 
and is known as "pike" in the Beaufort region. 

Family EXOCGETIDiE. The Flying-fishes. 

The flying-fishes are found in the warmer parts of all seas, and are familiar 
to all persons who have cruised in temperate or tropical waters, being numerous 
in both species and individuals. They for the most part inhabit the open seas, 
but sometimes come close inshore, and are often found in abundance about 
isolated islands. 

These fishes may be instantly recognized by their enormously developed 
filmy pectoral fins, which are inserted high on the side of the body and when 
expanded suggest wings. The form of body is elongate, and not greatly com- 
pressed; head rather short; mouth small, terminal, margin of upper jaw formed 
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chiefly by the premaxillaries, which are not joined to the maxillaries; jaw teeth 
small and weak; eye large; nostrils large, double, and close to eye; gill-mem- 
branes not connected, and free from isthmus; pseudobranchiae glandular; air- 
bladder large and extending far backward; scales rather large, cycloid, covering 
entire body and most of head; lateral line on level with ventral fins; dorsal fin 
placed posteriorly, relatively small, and containing only soft rays; anal opposite 
and similar to dorsal, but smaller; caudal deeply forked, the lower lobe much the 
longer; ventrals abdominal, usually large and placed posteriorly. 

The *^ flight" of tjie flying-fishes has been much discussed. Many people 
have contended that the greatlyenlarged pectoral fins are veritable wings and aife 
used as birds' wings are, while others have held that the propelling force is in the 
tail and that the pectorals are incapable of rapid and active flapping. With 
regard to this question it may be stated that the shape and structure of the pec- 
torals, the nature of their insertion, and the position and character of their mus- 
cular attachments prevent the use of these fins in the air except as sailing or 
balancing organs. The flight of Cypselurus caiijornicus, the largest and most 
powerful of the family, has been studied under particularly favorable circum- 
stances, and is thus described by Jordan and Evermann (1896, p. 730) : 

The flying-fishes live in the open sea, swimming in large schools. They will "fly" a dis- 
tance of from a few rods to more than an eighth of a mile, rarely rising more than 3 or 4 feet 
Their movements in the water are extremely rapid; the sole source of motive power is the 
action of the strong tail while in the water. No force is acquired while the fish is in the air. 
On rising from the water, the movements of the tail are continued until the whole body is out 
of the water. While the tail is in motion, the pectorals seem to be in a state of rapid vibration, 
but this is apparent only, due to the resistance of the air to the motions of the animal. While 
the tail is in the water, the ventrals are folded. When the action of the tail ceases, the pect- 
orals and ventrals are spread and held at rest. They are not used as wings, but act rather 
as parachutes to hold the body in the air. When the fish begins to fall, the tail touches the 
water, when its motion again begins, and with it the apparent motion of the pectorals. It is 
thus enabled to resimie its flight, which it finishes finally with a splash. While in the air it 
resembles a large dragon-fly. The motion is very swift, at first in a straight line, but later 
deflected into a curve. The motion has no relation to the direction of the wind. When a 
vessel is passing through a school of these fishes, they spring up before it, moving in all direc- 
tions, as grasshoppers in a meadow. 

In addition to the species actually known from the coast of North Carolina, 
various others undoubtedly occur and will in time be detected. The genera 
represented by these species are thus differentiated : 

i. Pectoral fins of moderate length, not extending beyond middle of dorsal fin; dorsal fin very 

high; body elliptical in cross section Parexocoetus. 

ii. Pectoral fins very long, extending beyond base of dorsal and in some species to base of 
caudal; dorsal fin low; body angular in cross section. 
a. Ventral fins small and inserted nearer tip of snout than base of caudal, their ends not ex- 
tending as far as dorsal Exoc(Etus. 

aa. Ventral £is large and inserted nearer base of caudal than end of snout, their ends reaching 
beyond origin of dorsal Cypselurus. 
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Crenus PAREXOCCETUS Sleeker. Flying-fishes. 

Small flying-fishes with sides of body rounded, not angular; snout short; 
lower jaw not projecting; teeth on jaws and on vomer, palatines, and pterygoids; 
dorsal fin elevated; pectorals not reaching beyond middle of dorsal base; ventrals 
long and placed behind middle of body. {Parexocoetus^ near Exoccetus.) 

141. PAREXOCCETUS MESOGASTER (Bloch). 

Flying-fish. 

Exoccetus meaogaater Bloch, Ichthyologie, 1795, pi. 300;' Martinique. 
Parexoccetua meaogaater, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 728. 

Diagnosis. — Depth .2 total length; head narrow, its length a little greater than body 
depth; snout pointed, its length contained a little over 4 times in length of head; eye .33 length 
of head and equal to the flat interorbital space; gill-rakers long and numerous; sQ^les in lateral 
series about 38; dorsal rays 12, the longest longer than head and longer than dorsal base; anal 
rays 13; length of pectorals .5 to .6 length of body, the tips extending to middle of dorsal fin; 
ventrals inserted midway between eye and base of caudal, their length more than .2 total length, 
and their tips extending beyond beginning of anal. Color: blue on upper half of body, silvery 
below; dorsal white, except upper part of anterior rays, which is black; anal with small black 
dots; caudal dusky reddish; pectorals and ventrals white, dusky in young/ (mesogaster, middle 
belly, in allusion to position of ventrals.) 

A widely distributed species, known from the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian 
oceans. On the east coast of the United States it has been found as far north as 
Rhode Island. Although there are no definite North Carolina records, Jordan 
and Evermann say *'it is the commonest flying-fish of the Carolina region '*, and 
it will doubtless eventually be taken in the state. The size is small, probably not 
exceeding 7 inches. 

Crenus EXOCCETUS Linnaeus. Flying-fishes. 

Body quite elongate, with flattened sides; head rather short; snout blunt; 
pectorals exceedingly long, extending to base of caudal; ventrals short, inserted 
anteriorly, their tips not reaching as far as dorsal. {Exocmtus, sleeping outside.) 

142. EXOOCETUS VOLITANS LinnsBus. 

Flying-fish. 

ExoctBtua volitana Linnseus, Systema Naturse, ed. x,316, 1758. 
Exocceiua evolana Linnseus. Systema Naturse. ed. xii, 521, 1766. 

Halocypaelua evolana, Jordan A Gilbert, 383, 1870; Beaufort, /ordan, 1886, 26; Beaufort. Jordan & Ever- 
mann, 1896, 729. 

Diagnosis. — Greatest depth of body contained 5.3 times in total length; head .25 total 
length; snout less than eye, contained 4.5 in head; eye large, about .25 length of head; interor- 
bital region flattened, .33 length of head; gill-rakers long and slender; scales in lateral series 
about 40; dorsal rays 13, the longest less than half length of head; anal similar to dorsal in 
size and shape, its rays 13; lower caudal lobe .25 longer than head; pectorals .75 length of body, 
tips extending to base of caudal; first ray simple, second ray divided, ventrals only half length 
of head, inserted midway between tip of snout and last anal ray. Color : upper parts olivaceous; 
dorsal and anal pale, a white streak on anal base; caudal dusky; pectorals dark above, with 
white lower margins; ventrals white; young with 2 dark cross-bands. (voZiton^, flying.) 
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A very widely distributed and abundant species, found on both shores of 

the Atlantic and also in parts of the Pacific. According to Jordan &Evermann 

(1896), it is not uncommon on our Atlantic coast, where it spawns in summer. 

One young specimen was taken in Beaufort Harbor by Jordan & Gilbert in 

1878. 

Genus CYPSELURUS Swainson. Flying-fishes. 

This genus includes numerous species, found in warm seas in all parts of the 
world. The elongate body is broad above, with sides compressed and flattened; 
the head is short, blunt, with small mouth and feeble teeth; the pectoral fins 
extend at least as far as beginning of anal; the long ventrals are inserted nearer 
to base of caudal than to end of snout, and reach beyond the origin of the anal. 
Besides the two following species recorded from the state, three or four others 
{rondeletti^ '^nciguerrce^ heterurus^ furcatiLs) may be looked for: 

I*. Anal rays 1 1 or 12; longest dorsal ray .4 head; ventrab inserted about midway from posterior 
margin of preoperele to base of caudal; depth contained 6.2 times in length, .speculiger, 

a. Anal rays 8 or 9; longest dorsal ray .5 head; ventrals inserted about midway from center of 
pupil to base of caudal; depth contained 5.2 to 5.5 times in length ItUkent. 

{CypselurySf swallow-tailed.) 

148. OYPSELURUS SPEOULIQER (Ouvier & Valenciennes). 

Flying-fish. 

Exoc€Btus apectUiger Ciivier ScVaXenciennea, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, xix, 93, 1846; Indian Oooan 

Pacific Ocean, etc. 
Exoccetus volitana, Jordan & Evermann, 189G, 734, pi. cxviii, fig. 318. (Not E. volitana Linnaus.) 
Exoccetus melanurus, Yarrow, 1877, 214; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 383; Beaufort (after Yarrow). 
Exonautea apeculxger, Jordan A Evermann, 1898, 2836. 

Diagnosis. — Form slender, the depth less than one sixth length; length of head con- 
tained 4.25 times in total length; snout .25 length of head; eye contained a little less than 3 
times in head; scales in lateral series about 55; dorsal rays 11 to 13, the longest .4 length of 
head; anal rays 11 to 13, the longest .33 length of head; pectorals extending beyond dorsal and 
anal, their length .7 length of body, first ray simple, second divided, third and fourth longest; 
ventrals long, inserted rather nearer to base of caudal than to eye, their length nearly .3 length 
of body. Color: back bluish green, below white; pectorals dark brown, an oblique white band 
extending backward from axil to middle of fin, the edges whitish; dorsal, anal, and ventrak 
whitish, (speculiger, mirror-bearing.) 

This flying fish, which inhabits the open seas, is known from a number of 
points on the east coast of America as far north as Newfoundland. At Woods 
Hole, Mass., it is common some seasons and is caught in nets; young specimens 
from 1.5 inches upward have been seined there in September and October, and 
even the smallest have been observed to **fly". Yarrow recorded the fish as 
''occasionally seen" at Beaufort, but his identification was uncertain and his 
note might have applied to various other species. This fish reaches a length of 
a foot, and is a very superior food fish. 
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144. OYPSELUBUS LUTKENI (Jordan & Evermann). 
Flying-flsli. 

BiocaOi* robutltu. Jordan A Meek. PraceHtiucB V.S. N&tiooal Uuwum, IS8S. SI; "C«p« S>n Antonio" (not 

B. robuHut Gantbsr from AUBtralin). 
Bzocattit liOkeni Jordan A Evermum, ISM. 73e; "Cmm Son Antonio, Cuba". 
CyptUvniM luOtni, Jord&n i. Evarmann. 1898, 2836. 
CifpHlunufKbtcnt, Smith. Seieoca (N. Y.),MBy 12, 1903; BwuTort. 

DiAONoais. — Depth contained 5.5 times in length to end of vertebral column; head 
broad, contained 4.5 times in length; snout .66 eye and lesa than .25 length of head; eye very 
large, more than .33 head and greater than interorbital width; acales in lateral aeries about 50, 
rows of scales between dorsal fin and lateral line 7 or 8; dorsal rays 14, anal rays 8 or 9; the 
longest anal ray .66 longest dorsal; lower caudal lobe much the longer, 1.25 times head; pec- 
torals very broad and long, their lips extending to posterior end of base of anal, .66 total length; 
first pectoral ray simple and .6 length of fin, second ray branched, third ray longest; ventrals 
.33 length of body, their tips extending as far back as those of pectorals, the center of the base 
midway between base of caudal and pupil. Color: brownish above, silvery below; dorsal and 
anal fins white, caudal dusky; pectorals white anteriorly, black posteriorly, the white extending 
as a broad oblique band from base, across middle, nearly to upper margin, posterior edge of fin 
pale; ventrals blackish posteriorly. (Named after the European ichthyologist Christian 
Liitken, author of an important paper on the flying-fishes.) 




Fig. 66. Fltiko-fish. Cypsdwua iv&«ni. 

Only 2 specimens of this fiah are known. The type is in the Academy of 
Natural Sciencea, Philadelphia, and bears a label which is obviously incorrect — 
"near Cape San Antonio, California, Dr. H. C. Yarrow"— for there is no such 
cape in California, and Dr. Yarrow has informed the author that he never col- 
lected fishes at Cape San Antonio or elsewhere in Cuba. It is quite probable 
that this fish was obtained at Beaufort, N. C, by Dr. Yarrow and waS one of the 
numerous collection of fishes from that re^on presented by him to the academy. 
In this view Mr. Henry W. Fowler, curator of fishes, concurs. The second 
specimen was caught in a mullet net in Beaufort Harbor, October 3, 1904, and 
presented to the laboratory by Mr. J. H. Potter. It has been compared with the 
type and found to agree in every essential particular. The type, however, 
lacks the blackish area on the posterior part of the ventrals, and has a well 
defined dark vertical bar at base of caudal. 
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Order HEMIBRANCHn. The Half-GUIs. 

Family FISTULARIIDiE. The Trumpet-fishes. 

This is the only family of the order represented in North Carolina, and it has 
but a single genus. The body is very elongate, depressed, destitute of scales but 
with series of bony shields partly covered by skin. The head is very long, owing 
to the prolongation of the bones of the anterior part of the skull; these form a 
tube at the end of which is the small mouth. Minute teeth exist on the jaws and 
roof of mouth. The gills are 4 in number on each side, the gill-rakers are obso- 
lete, and the basal parts of the gills are absent; the branchial membranes are 
separate, and not joined to the isthmus; pseudobranchiae are present. The 
intestine is short, the pyloric cceca are few, and the air-bladder is large. The 
spinous dorsal, which is small or rudimentary in other families of this order, is 
entirely lacking here; the soft dorsal is small and placed for backward as in 
Hemirhamphus, and the anal is similar to it in size and position; the caudal is 
forked and from its middle a long, slender filament proceeds; the pectorals and 
ventrals are quite small, and the latter are abdominal, wide apart, 6-rayed, and 
far in advance of dorsal. 

Genus FISTULARIA Linnaeus. Trumpet-fishes. 

Large shore fishes of warm seas, with characters as given above. The bony 

plates or shields are a strip in the median line of the back, a dorso-lateral pair 

posterior to the head, a pair on the sides anteriorly, and a ventral pair extending 

far backward. The snout has longitudinal ridges which are more or less serrated. 

The skin is either rough or smooth. The pectoral fins are broad-based and 

inserted low. Three American species, two on east coast and one on both coasts; 

only one known from United States waters. {Fisiularia, from the Latin fistula^ 

a tube or pipe.) 

145. FISTULARIA TABAOARIA LinnsBUS. 

Trumpet-fish. 

Fiatularia tabacaria Linnseus, Systema Naturse, ed. x, 312, 1758; tropical America. Yarrow, 1877, 205; Beau- 
fort. Jenkius, 1887, 87; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 757; "occasional northward to Carolina." 

Diagnosis. — Greatest depth of body about .03 total length and .66 width; head rather 
more than one third length; mouth oblique, lower jaw overlapping upper; snout very long, 
contained 3.75 times in total length; upper lateral edges of snout usually with a few fine serra- 
tions; width of eye about equal to length of lower jaw and rather more than .1 length of head; 
sharp points on anterior and posterior margins of orbit; dorsal rays 14, the longest .25 length of 
snout; anal opposite dorsal, its rays 13, the longest equal to longest dorsal; caudal forked, the 
lobes equal, the slender median filament a little longer than snout; pectorals short, .5 length of 
head posterior to snout; ventrals very small, inserted about midway between tip of snout and 
end of caudal lobes. Color; reddish brown above, with many large oblong blue spots on back 
and sides, the spots arranged in series but of unequal size; under parts pale, {tabacaria, having 
shape of a pipe.) 

The trumpet-fish is a straggler from the West Indies to the United States 
coast, where it has been recorded from as far north as Massachusetts by the 
author. Dr. Yarrow recorded two specimens taken at Beaufort in September 
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and November, 1871; Dr. McMurrich observed a specimen there in 1884; and it 
has of late been collected there on several occasions. On August 14, 1902, the 
steamer Fish-Hawk collected a specimen off the harbor, and on November 12, 
1902, Mr. J. H. Potter, of Beaufort, presentd to the laboratory a specimen that 
had been taken in the vicinity. Another specimen, 12 inches long, was taken on 
the north side of Bird Shoal in 1903. In June, 1905, Mr. Barton A. Bean seined 
several specimens along the inner beach at Fort Macon. This species reaches a 
length of 6 feet. It has no economic value. 

Order LOPHOBRANCHn. The Tuft-giUed Fishes. 

Family SYNGNATHIDiE. The Pipe-fishes and Sea-horses. 

The members of this family are among the most peculiar of marine fishes as 
regards both form and habits. The body is more or less elongated, often slender, 
and has no scales but is covered with bony plates which form a kind of armor. 
The snout is long, tubular, and terminates in a small mouth without teeth. 
The gill-opening is very small and at the upper posterior border of the opercle; 
the gills are tufted and consist of small, rounded lobes; the gill-covers are sim- 
ple, composed of a single plate. The tail is either stiff or prehensile, and is or is 
not surmounted by a small caudal fin. The dorsal fin, inserted about the 
middle of the body, is rather small and composed only of soft rays, the anal is 
either rudimentary or well developed; the pectorals are small or lacking; the 
ventrals are absent. The male is provided with an abdominal pouch in the 
median line, into which the eggs are laid pending hatching. The genera are 
numerous and the number of species is large, abounding in warmer waters, but 
some species occur well to the north. Of the 5 American genera, 2 are repre- 
sented on the east coast of the United States: 

i. Body very long, slender, with long axis of head in line with long axis of body; trunk not con- 
spicuously larger than adjoining parts of body; caudal fin small; tail not prehensile; anal 

fin minute; head not like that of a horse Siphostoma. 

a. Body moderately elongate, the tail slender, with lon^ axis of head at right aneles to long 
axis of body; trunk conspicuously larger than adjoming parts of body; caudal fin absent; 
tail prehensile; anal fin well developed; head strongly resembling that of a horse. 

Hippocampus. 

Genus SIPHOSTOMA Rafinesque. Pipe-fishes. 

Small, very slender, weak fishes inhabiting shoal bays and other sheltered 
localities, and nearly always found among eel-grass and algsD. The 6 or 7 sided 
body tapers into a very long tail, and is protected by longitudinal series of keeled, 
bony plates which form numerous rings on the body and tail. The head is long 
slender, with a tube-like snout, which is longer in the female. All the fins are 
small; the dorsal low and over or immediately anterior to vent, the anal minute, 
the pectorals short and broad. The egg-pouch, formed of two folds of skin, is on 
the under side of the tail in the male. There are many American species, six 
being known from the Atlantic coast from Key West northward. Three species 
are recorded from North Carolina, and several others may be looked for as 
stragglers from the south. 
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Key to the North Carolina pipe-fishes, 

i. Body rings 17 to 19, caudal rings 31 to 33; dorsal rays 29 to 31, dorsal base covering 1, 

rarely 2, dorsal rings; snout contained 1.66 to 1.8 times in head floruUe. 

it. Body rings 20 or 21, caudal rings 36 to 38; dorsal rays 32 to 41, dorsal base covering 3 to 5 
dorsal rings. 
a. Snout more than half length of head; belly flat or concave; dorsal fin shorter than head, 

its rays 32 to 37 and its base covering 3 dorsal and 5 caudal rings louisiame. 

aa. Snout half length of head; belly convex; oorsal fin longer than head, its rays 38 to 41 and 
its base covering 4 or 5 dorsal rings and 4.5 or 5 caudal rings fuscum. 

(Siphostoma^ tube-mouthed.) 

146. SIPHOSTOMA FLORID-ffi Jordan & Gilbert. 

Pipe-fish. 

Siphottoma florida Jordan & Gilbert, Proceedincs U. S. National Museum, 1882, 263; Pensacola, Fla. Jordan, 
1886, 30; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 87; Beaufort. Jordan <fc Evermann, 1896, 766; Beaufort. Wilson, 
^ 1900, 355; Beaufort. Gudger, 1905a. 449; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — ^Bony rings 17 to 19 on body, 31 to 33 on tail (i. e., posterior to vent); head 
contained 6 to 6.5 times in total body length; snout contained 1.66 to 1.8 times in length of 
head; dorsal fin low, shorter than head, its rays 29 to 31, covering 1 to 2 body rings and 5 to 6.5 
caudal rings; tail longer than trunk and .55 total length; pouch involving about 18 caudal 
rings ; caudal fin about .4 length of dorsal base. Color : dark or light green ; sides with gray specks ; 
tail marked with dark bars and pale oblong spots; snout mottled; dorsal yellowish as base; 
anal plain; caudal yellow with dusky tip. 

Inhabits sandy shores from North Carolina to Texas. It is abundant at 
Beaufort, and is probably the most numerous species in that region. A favorite 
locality is about Bird Shoal, but it may be found almost everywhere in eel-grass. 
The color is subject to considerable variation, depending on that of the plants 
among which the fishes live. The food consists of minute organisms, mostly Crus- 
tacea. 

The breeding habits of this species at Beaufort have been described in a 
paper by Gudger (19056). The breeding season of this and other pipe-fishes in 
that region is June to August, and the transfer of eggs from the female to the 
male takes place at night, so far as observed. The egg-laying occurs while the 
bodies of the two fishes are mutually entwined in such a way as to bring the 
oviduct into relation with the marsupial pouch at its anterior end, the eggs 
being fertilized as they enter the cavity. The transfer of eggs is repeated from 
time to time until the pouch is well filled; in one pair of fishes under observation in 
an aquarium at the Beaufort laboratory, the copulatory act was repeated 4 
times in an hour. The eggs are at first loose in the male's pouch, but later they 
become attached in several rows on each side. Hatching ensues in about 10 
days. 

Adult fish reach a length of 9 inches, but may be only 3 inches long, the 
females being a little the larger. Among a dozen mature specimens from Beau- 
fort, the body rings number 18 or 19, and the caudal rings 31 to 33 (34 in one 
specimen); the dorsal fin covers 16 dorsal rings and 5 to 6.5 caudal rings; and the 
dorsal rays number 29 to 31. In 2 males, one with eggs and the other with 
young, the dorsal base covers 2 dorsal and 5.5 caudal rings* 
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147. SIPHOSTOMA LOUISIANA (Gunther.) 

Pipe-fish. 

SyngncUhtu louisiana GQnther, Catalogue of the Fishes of the British Museum, viii, 160, 1870; New' Orleans. 
Siphoatoma louuiana, Jordan, 1886, 30; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 770; North Carolina to Texas. 

Diagnosis. — ^Trunk broader on ventral surface, which is flat or sUghtly concave and has a 
median keel; bony rings 20 or 21 on body, 36 to 38 on tail; head contained 7 to 7.6 times in 
total length; snout contained 1.6 times in length of head; tail longer than trunk and .56 total 
length; dorsal fin shorter than head, its rays 32 to 37, covering 3 body rings and 5 caudal rings; 
caudal fin longer than pectoral and .4 length of dorsal base. Color: brownish, lighter on under 
parts; a well marked brown band on sides extending through eye to middle of snout; fins plain. 

The range of this species coincides with that of Siphostoma floridcB, In 
Beaufort Harbor it is found in the same localities and at the same time as 
Siphostoma floridcBy but is less abundant. Dr. W. C. Kendall collected specimens 
at Morehead in April, 1891. In the first half of June, 1905, Mr. B. A. Bean 
found the fish abundant on grassy shoals in all parts of Beaufort Harbor, many 
of them containing eggs about ready to hatch. 

148. SIPHOSTOMA FUSOUM (Storer.) 

Pipe-fish. 

SyngncUhua fiucua Storer, Report on Fishes of Massachusetts, 162, 1839; Nahant, Mass. 
SyngncUhtu peckianiu. Yarrow, 1877, 204; Bird Shoal, Beaufort Harbor. 

Sivhoatoma fuscum, Jordan & Gilbert, 1870, 368; Beaufort. Jordan &, Evermann, 1806, 770; Cape Ann to 
Virginia. Linton, 1005, 350; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Ventral surface convex, with a very slight keel; bony rings 18 to 21 on 
trunk, 36 to 40 on caudal part; head short, its length contained 7.5 to 9 times in total length; 
snout half length of head; tail much longer than trunk and .6 total length; dorsal fin longer than 
head, itis rays 36 to 41, its base covering 4 to 5 trunk rings and 4 to 5 caudal rings. Color: dark 
green or brown above, lighter below; irregularly mottled with brown; snout pale beneath; 
opercles silvery i)elow. (/izscum, brown.) 

Yarro.w (1877) records a pipe-fish from Beaufort under a name now referred 
to the synonymy of Siphostoma fuscum^ and Jordan and Gilbert (1879) also list 
the species; but Jordan and Evermann (1896) assign to this species a range which 
extends no farther south than Virginia. However, 2 small pipe-fishes now in 
the U. S. National Museum, collected by Yarrow at Beaufort in 1872, are 
Siphostoma fuscum^ as is also another spedmen 6.25 inches long in the museum, 
collected by Mr. Earll in Middle Sound, near Wilmington, in 1880. Specimens 
now in hand, 5.25 and 6.37 inches long, obtained at Beaufort in the summer of 
1902, are clearly referable to this northern species. In one, a female, the rings 
are 21 + 36, of which 5 body rings and. 4.5 caudal rings are covered by the dorsal 
fin, which has 41 rays; in the other, a male containing eggs, the rings are 20 + 38, 
of which 4 + 5 are under the base of the dorsal fin, which has 38 rays; in both the 
snout is half the length of head. 

This is the only species of pipe-fish mentioned by Linton (1905) in his 
paper on the parasites of the fishes of Beaufort; he lists 90 specimens taken in 
July and August, but it is probable that most of them were the much commoner 
species, louisianoB and floridce. 
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Genus HIPPOCAHPUS Raflnesque. S««-horMB. 
The sea-horses are singular creatures which depart greatly from the popular 
idea of the conventional fish; their head and neck bear a striking resemblance to 
a horse's; the fish move through the wat«r in an erect position; and when resting 
they usually curi their prehensile tail about a bit of seaweei or blade of grass. 
Additional interest attaches to these fishes because the male fish receives the egga 
in a pouch and carries them until they are hatched, and the young occupy the 
pouch until they are of considerable size, going out in search of food and returning 
for shelter. The sea-horses are dried and sold as curiosities, becoming familiar 
objects in all parts of the country. The body is much compressed, and just 
back of the dorsal fin tapers abruptly to along, angular, flexible tail; the belly 
protrudes; the head is set at right angles to the body, and is separated therefrom 
by a constricted, arched neck; a compressed occipital crest is surmounted by a 
star-shaped process; the trunk and tail are completely encased in bony plates 
which have 6 spines on the body and 4 on the tail, and form rings; the head is 
more or less thickly beset with spinous processes; the male has an egg-pouch at 
the base of the tail, in the median hne; the dorsal fin, of moderate size, is placed 
about the middle of the back, opposite the vent; the anal fin is very small; the 
caudal fin is deficient; the pectoral fins are short and broad. Many species, 
none of large size, exist in warmer waters of all parts of the world. Two are 
known from our Atlantic coast which ma'v be thus distinguished 

t. Dorsal raja 19 covenng 3 5 trunk naga and na caudal rings color ashy or brown, some- 
times with sharply marked pale blotches but no spots hudaoniut. 

a. Dorsal rays 17 or 18 co\enng 1 5 trunk nngs and 2 caudal nngs color dark brown with 
dark marbling and numerous hght blue spots punctuiatui. 



{Hippocampus the a;icient Greek name for the sea horse ) 




Hippocampua kiidaonius. 



149. HIPPOCAMPUS HUDSONIUS DeKay. 
Sea-horse; Horse-fish. 

mVuj DeKay, New York Fbuhb, Fishes, 322, pi. 53, fij. 171. 1842; New York. Y»rro« 
IS77, 204; Beaufort. Jnrdaa dk Evermann, 1SB6. 777. pi. cxxi. Bg. 327. 
ppocampu, ani.iiwirum. Jgrdau & Gilbert, 1S70, 367; Beaufott. Jordan, 1886, 30; Beaufort. Jordanj 
Gilbert, Synopsie of the Fishes of North America. 1883. 907; Beaufort. Wtlna. 1900, 3&S; Beaufort. 
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Diagnosis. — Rings on trunk 12, on tail 32 to 35; snout less than half total length of head; 
spines on body short and blunt, those on head with cirri; diameter of eye equal to half length of 
snout; dorsal rays 19, covering 3.5 trunk rings. Color: varying from light ashy to dark brown, 
with pale grayish blotches having paler or blackish edges; dorsal with a dark zone near the 
margin, {hvdsoniusy relating to Hudson River.) 

This is a rather uncommon species, found from Massachusetts to South 
Carolina. It is not common on the North Carolina coast. Yarrow lists the fish 
as doubtless rare, in 1871, as several were presented to him by the fishermen as 
great curiosities. Jordan and Gilbert found it uncommon in 1878, being pre- 
served by the fishermen as curiosities and sold to visitors at about 25 cents per 
specimen. Specimens have occasionally been brought to the Beaufort labora- 
tory, and a few examples 3 to 6 inches long have recently been collected about 
Bird Shoal, Perry Island, and Town Marsh. Dr. R. E. Coker reports that a 
large male taken August 18, 1902, had a pouch full of young and delivered them 
in the laboratory aquarium August 20. The opening in the pouch is at its 
anterior end and is slit-like when closed but round when the young are about to 
be extruded. When liberating the young, the fish swam upright, and made a 
peculiar effort resembling peristalsis. The young emerged several at a time and 
were forced some distance from the parent; they swam in a cluster near the sur- 
face and on the side of the aquarium nearest the light. 

150. HIPPOCAMPUS PUNOTULATUS Guichenot. 

Spotted Sea-horse. 

Uippocampua punctiUatua GuicheDot, in Sagra, Cuba Poissons, 174, pi. 5. fig. 2. 1850; Cuba. Jenkins, 1885. II; 
Beaufort. Jordan, 1886. 30; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 87; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 777; 
"occasionally northward in Gulf Stream as far as Beaufort, N. C." 

Diagnosis. — Rings on trunk 10, on tail about 35; snout .4 length of head; eye .5 length of 
snout; spines on body obtuse and blunt; the coronet low; filaments usually absent on head; 
dorsal rays 17 or 18, the base of fin covering 1.5 trunk rings and 2 caudal rings. Color: dark 
brown, with darker marblings, the entire body marked by light blue spots (rarely wanting), 
most numerous posteriorly. {punctxdatuSy dotted.) 

A rare species on the United States coast, but not uncommon in the West 
Indies, whence it ranges to Brazil and West Africa. Four specimens were col- 
lected at Beaufort by Dr. Jenkins in 1885, and one was taken by Mr. Barton A. 
Bean on Bird Shoal, June 8, 1904. Mr. Charles Hatsel, of the Beaufort labor- 
atory, collected a specimen in Bogue Sound on August 8, 1905, which lived in a 
laboratory aquarium until October 10 of the same year. 

Order AC ANTHOPTER YGII. The Spiny-rayed Fishes . 

Most of the salt-water fishes and. numerous fresh-water ones are included in 
this order, whose members may be regarded as representing the highest develop- 
ment among fishes. The order is very complex, comprising such different families 
as the perches and mullets, the mackerels and flounders; typically it is distin- 
guished by the presence of spiny rays in the anterior part of the dorsal and anal 
fins, but in some groups this feature is lacking, and the more constant characters 
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of the order must be sought in the formation of the border of the mouth solely by 
the pre maxil lanes, in the anterior attachment of the ventral fins (which nor- 
mally have 1 spine and 5 rays) , in the absence of a duct connecting the air-bladder 
with the mouth cavity, in the laminated gills, and in various cranial and pelvic 
peculiarities. 

Family APHREDODERID^. The Pirate Perches. 

This family, which contains a single genus, has the following leading char- 
acters: Oblong body, compressed posteriorly, elevated in front of dorsal fin; 
depressed head; moderate -si zed, oblique mouth, with projecting lower jaw; 
villiform bands of teeth on jaws, vomer, palatines, and pterygoids; serrated 
margins to preopercle and preorbital ; spine on posterior part of opercle ; ctenoid 
scales on body, opereles, cheeks, and top of head; short, dentate gill-rakers; 
obsolete pseudobranchiae; imperfect or absent lateral line; vent placed far for- 
ward, beneath preopercles in adult; single, high dorsal fin with 3 or 4 spines; 
2 anal spines; thoracic ventral fins, with 1 short spine; rounded caudal fin; large 
simple air-bladder; about 12 pyloric cceca. 

Genus APHREDODERDS LcSueur. Pinta Perches. 

Characters of the genus indicated in family description. One small species, 
confined to United States. {A-pkredoderus, excrement throat, in allusion to the 
position of the vent.) 




Fig. 68. PiftATE Pbrcb. Aphredoderui tananus. 



151. APHREDODERUS 6AYANUS (aUliams.) 
Pirate Parch. 

Scolopiit tayanut Oilliuai. Jounul Aodsmy of N&timl Bcieuces of PhilBdetphift . iv. 8 1 . 1824: near Pbiladelphia. 

Aphradoderui layanut, Cope, ISTOb, 4fifi: tributariu of NsUM River io Wkke County, Jordan, 1889b, 126, 
12S:TuRivuftt Rocky Uouut. Little RivsrMGoldabora. emith. 18930, 190; Eouoka Hivar &! Ply 
mouth. Evsmuum & Cox, 1896. 30Gi NeuM Riv«t ii«u Ralaisb. JonUn A Evermmon. 1896, 78fl, pi. 
cixu,Gs. 331. 
DiAONOBiB. — Depth .33 total length; head equal to depth; mflxillnry reaching anterior 

edge of eye; eye equal to anout, a little less than ,2 length of head; scales in lateral serieB 45 to 

55, those on operole rather larger than on body, thoee on cheeks sm^Uer; origio of dorsal fin 
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over ventrals, dorsal rays iii,IO to iy,lli the soft rays much longer than the longest (3rd) spine; 
anal rays ii,5 or 6. Color: dark brown or dark olive, sometimes with numerous dark specks 
forming longitudinal rows along scales; 2 black transverse bars at base of caudal with a light 
area between them. {sayanuSf after Thomas Say, an American naturalist.) 

The pirate perch inhabits sluggish waters, from New York to Texas and 
throughout the Mississippi valley. Its maximum length is 5 inches. It is 
reported to be voracious, and to feed chiefly at night. In North Carolina it is 
known from various streams. Jordan reported it as rather scarce in Tar River 
near Rocky Mount, and not rare in Little River at Goldsboro, and Cope found it 
abundant in tributaries of the Neuse in Wake County. The National Museum 
contains specimens collected in a pond at Wilmington in 1899 by Mr. W. P. Seal. 
The writer collected but one specimen in Albemarle Sound and tributaries, this 
being an example 2.5 inches long, of a rich brown color, taken in the Roanoke 
near Plymouth; depth .28 length, head .33 length; eye 4.25 in head; dorsal rays 
111,11; anal rays ii,5; scales in lateral line 51; outer parts of dorsal and caudal fins 
white, inner parts reddish purple; pectorals and anal faintly spotted with purple. 
Mr. C. S. Brimley reports the species as not uncommon in Lake Ellis, Craven 
County. 

Family ATHERINIDiE. The Silversides. 

Elongate, shapely fishes, with a silvery lateral stripe, most of them of small 
size, inhabiting fresh or salt waters in temperate or tropical latitudes. They 
usually go in large schools, and in some regions are among the most abundant of 
fishes. The body is more or less compressed, without lateral line, and is covered 
with regularly arranged scales, of moderate or small size and usually cycloid. 
The mouth is terminal, rather small and weak; the premaxillaries are protractile 
in most of the genera; the jaws and vomerine teeth, if present, are small. The 
/branchial aperatures are wide; the gill-membranes not connected and free from 
the isthmus; the gill-arches 4 in number; the opercular bones without spines. 
A thin-walled air-bladder is present. There are 2 dorsal fins entirely disconnected ; 
the anterior, placed in about the middle of the back, has a few (3 to 8) very 
slender, feeble spines, united by a delicate membrane; the posterior contains 
soft rays, which are more numerous than the spines. The anal fin contains one 
spine and rather numerous soft rays, and is usually larger than the second dorsal. 
The caudal fin is usually deeply forked; the ventrals are small, placed anterior to 
the first dorsal, and consist of one spine and 5 soft rays; the pectorals are of mod- 
erate size and inserted rather high. The flesh is firm, white, and palatable; and 
some of the species are important food fishes. Of the 10 or more North American 
genera only the following 2 are represented on the Atlantic coast north of Florida. 

t. Scales cycloid; dorsal and anal fins for the most part scaleless Menidia. 

u. Scales laciniate; dorsal and anal fins with large scales Kirtlandia. 

Genus MENIDIA Bonaparte. Silversides. 

Small American fishes, most of them inhabiting salt or brackish water; body 
elongate, compressed, belly rounded; head compressed; mouth small, oblique. 
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the angle usually not extending as far back as eye; jaws weak, each with a band of 
small teeth; maxillary slipping behind preorbital, premaxillaries very protractile; 
scales rather large, with entire margins, no scales on dorsal and anal fins; dorsal 
fins short, the first with 4 to 6 spines, the second with one spine and 6 to 11 soft 

rays. 

The silversides of this genus found on the east coast are considered in detail 
in an interesting paper by Kendall, in the Report of the U. S. Fish Commission 
for 1901 (pp. 241-267, 6 plates of species). Silversides are eaten on the Middle 
Atlantic coast under the name of "whitebait", but their direct economic value 
is small. Owing, however, to their great abundance and wide distribution they 
must be among the most important foods of many of the common food fishes of 
the coast. There are numerous species, and at least two occur in North Carolina 
waters, as follows: 

i. Anal rays i + 22or 23; beginning of dorsal fin nearer to base of caudal than to tip of snout. 

m«nufta. 
ti. Anal rays i+ 17 or 18; beginning of dorsal nearer to tip of snout than to base of caudal. 

{Menidia, an old Latin name for some small silvery fish.) 

153. MENIDIA MENIDIA (Linnieus). 
"Sardine"; Silverside; Smelt. 
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Fig. ()0. SiLVERSiDt Memdia menidia. 

DiAcNosis.^Dcpth .2 length; head conluined 4 6 to 5 in length; mouth large; eye equal 
to stiout un<l contained 3.25 times in head scales in lateral scries 40 to 45, in transverse series 
7 lo 9; dorsal rays iv or v + i,? to 1,9; anal rays i 21 lo i,2.). Color: light olivaceous, with 
minute brown dots on top of head, jaws, and edge of scales on back; silvery lateral band .66 
width of scales; fins plain. 

The typical form ranges northward from Florida, beginning to intergrade in 
North Carolina with the variety Twtata, which predominates further north, 
ranging to Nova Scotia. This silverside abounds on anndy shores in salt and 
brackish water, and exceeds a length of 6 inches. It is common on the North 
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Carolina coast, and ia doubtless a permanent resident, as it is taken at Beaufort 
in midwinter. 

The spawning season extends from early in April in the south to July in 
Massachusetts. At Woods Hole, Massachusetts, a good-sized fish yielded 1,413 
eggs 2 millimeters in diameter. The eggs are peculiar in having at one pole a 
tuft of about 50 elastic filaments, 8 times the diameter of the egg, by means of 
which the eggs are attached in clusters to marine plants. The incubatory period 
is about 10 days, the newly-hatched fish being 6 millimeters long and having a 
small yolk-sac' 

At Beaufort in the second week of April, 1904, the silveraides were spawning 
freely. The average length (without caudal) of 14 spawning fish of each sex was 
3.12 inches for males and 3.56 inches for females. 

The food consists largely of free-swimming crustacea, such as copepods, 
together with algse, diatoms, and mud. 

This silverside is large enough to serve as human food, and is sometimes 
eaten, being excellent when fried plain or rolled in cracker-crumbs or com meal. 
The chief value of the fish, however, is as food for blue-fish, squeteague, barra- 
cuda, etc. 

158. UENIDIA BERYLLINA (Oope), var. OEREA KendalL 
"Sardine"; SUyersido, 

ChiroUoma btrylJinum Cape.TmaptwtiooB American Philoaophicsl Sociely, 1806.403; Folomu River at Wuh- 

Mmidia berifiiiria, Smith. ISBSo. 192, 195: Paaquolank River and Bdenton Bay, Kendall A Smith. 1SS4. 

21: Albemarle Sound. Smith. 1001. 1»4; Lake Hattamuakeet. 
Mmidia btruUif^ cerea Kendall. Silvenidee of Oeniu Ueoidia of Eaet Coast of UniUd Sta(«s. 1902. 291. ten 

cut: Albeinarle Sound, Lake Hattamu^eet. Mauaihuaelts. South Carolina, eld. 
Jfm.dio graeaU. Jordan & Evermaon, 1899. 797. 




Fig. 70. Silverside. Menidia beryllina eerea. 

DiAONOBtS. — Depth contained 5.8 to 6 times in length; head contaiaed about 4.3 times 
in length; eye Urge, its diameter greater than snout and .33 length of head; scales in lateral 
serieH40to42, in transverse series 8 or 9; dorsal rays iv to vi + i,9 toi,ll; anal rays i,17 or i,18. 
Color: translucent waxy, the back and top of head thickly spotted with minute black dots; 
snout and chin blackish; silvery lateral band narrow, less than .5 diameter of eye, on fourth 
row of scales, {beryllina, having the color of emerald; eerea, waxy.) 

The typical form of this species is restricted to the fresh waters of the Poto- 
mac: the variety occurs from ^lassachusetts to South Carolina, in fresh and Bait 
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water. It is a small species, rarely exceeding 3 inches in length, and is abundant 
in most parts of its range. The writer found it common in the Albemarle 
region; it is also recorded from Lake Mattamuskeet, and is doubtless to be 
found throughout the state coastwise. 

Genus KIRTLANDIA Jordan & Evermann. Rough Silversides. 
This genus is scarcely separable from Menidia, as the characters on which 
it is based — gashed scales on the body and scaly dorsal and anal fins — are pos- 
sessed in some degree by species of Menidia. The genus contains perhaps only 
a single species, which is variable. (Named for Dr. J. P. Kirtland, an early 
student of American fishes.) 

154. KIRTLANDIA VAGRANS (Goode & Bean). 
"Sardine"; Silver-fish; Silverside. 

Chirostoma vagrant Qoode & Bean, Prooeedinss U. S. National Museum, 1879, 148; Pensacola, Fla. 

Menidia vagranM laeiniata Swain, in Jordan & Qilbert, SynopsiB of the Fishes of North America, 908, 1883, 

Beaufort, N. C. 
Mmudia laeiniata^ Jordan, 1886, 27; Beaufort 

KirUandia vagrant et laeiniata^ Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 794. 795, pi. cxxiv, fig. 336. 
KvrOaniia vaorant laeiniata, Jordan & Evermann, 1898. 2840. 

Diagnosis. — ^Depth contained 5.5 to 6 times in length; head contained 4.4 times in 
length; eye large, .33 head and greater than snout; scales firm, rough to the touch, edges 
crenate, some with 12 points, number in lateral series 48 to 50, in transverse series 6 or 7, large 
scales on vertical fins and head; spinous dorsal fin small, its origin slightly in advance of anal, 
the rays iv -f- 1,7 or v + i>7; anal base equal to length of head, the rays i,14 to i,19; caudal fin 
slightly forked, the lobes equal; pectorals about length of head, their tip extending slightly 
beyond origin of ventrals. Color: pale green on back, silvery on sides and belly, with a broad 
silvery band covering parts of third and fourth rows of scales; scales of back dark spotted on 
edge; muzzle yellowish; caudal yellow, dorsal and pectorals dusky, other fins plain. {voffranSf 
wandering). 

This silverside is abundant on sandy shores from Virginia to Texas, and is 
also known from New Jersey and New York. Swain's type of his supposed vari- 
ety laeiniata came from Beaufort, N. C, where the fish is common. Jordan & 
Evermann consider the typical form as inhabiting the Gulf coast, and the variety 
laeiniata as representing the fish found on the Atlantic coast. The species 
reaches a length of 4 inches, and is largely consumed by other fishes. Owing to 
the peculiar laciniate scales along the back, this fish is rough to the touch. Many 
specimens collected by Dr. W. C. Kendall at Morehead City in April, 1891, were 
all males; they were in company with Menidia menidia y of which all the speci- 
mens observed were spawning females. 

Family MUGILIDiE. The Mullets. 

A numerous family of fresh-water and marine fishes, usually going in schools 
and inhabiting the warmer regions of the world; in North and South America, 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and Australia, the mullets are important food fishes. The 
body is moderately elongate, or oblong, and is slightly to considerably compressed; 
the cycloid scales with which the body is covered are rather large; there is no 
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lateral line. The head is rather short, the mouth small, the jaws weak, the 
premaxillaries protractile, the teeth small or absent. The gill-arches number 4 
on each side, the gill-openings are wide, the gill-membranes are free from the 
isthmus, the gill-rakers are long and slender, and the pseudobranchiae are large. 
The intestine is long, the peritoneum black, the air-bladder large and simple. 
The caudal fin is large and usually forked; the other fins are of moderate size; the 
two dorsal fins are widely separated, the anterior having 4 stiff spines, the pos- 
terior a single spine and a few soft rays; anal similar to second dorsal, with 2 
or 3 spines; the ventralfiare abdominal and contain 5 rays preceded by a spine. 
Only a single geniflp^he type of the family, is known from the east coast of 
the United States. Dr. T. H. Bean (Catalogue to the Fishes of New York, 1903) 
contends that the genus Querimana, which was established by Jordan & Gilbert 
in 1883 for certain small mullets with only 2 anal spines and no adipose eyelid, 
represents simply the young of Mugil, and that all the species of Mugil pass 
through a Querimana stage. 

Genus MUGIL Linnaeus. Mullets. 

In this genus the form is robust, the body only slightly compressed, the 
back and belly rounded; the head obtuse, broad, and scaly; the mouth terminal, 
the jaws equal, the lower jaw with a median projecting angle; the jaw teeth 
short, flexible, and hair-like; the eye large, with a conspicuous fatty lid in the 
adult covering part of the iris; scales large; anal spines 3 (2 in young). The 
mullets are the most valuable fishes of the South Atlantic and Gulf States. In 
North Carolina and Florida, especially, they support exceedingly important 
fisheries. They go in vast schools along the ocean shores, in bays, and in estu- 
aries, and feed chiefly on minute animal matter extracted from the mud. Of 
the 10 or 12 American species, 2 range along our Atlantic coast; these, while 
quite similar, may be thus distinguished: 

t. Soft dorsal and anal fins scarcely scaly; scales in lateral series about 41 or 42; anal rays iii,8; 
sides and back marked with distinct dark lengthwise stripes along the rows of scales. 

cephalus. 
n. Soft dorsal and anal fins very scaly; scales in lateral series about 38 or 39; anal rays iii,9; 
sides and back not marked with dark stripes (these sometimes evident after death). 

curema. 

The annual yield of these 2 fishes in North Carolina in the past 25 years has 
not fallen below 2,500,000 pounds, and in the last year for which statistics are 
available was more than double that amount. The product during 5 years as 
determined by the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries was as follows: 



TEARS. 



1880 

1889 

1890 

1897 

1902 



POUNDS FRESH 
AND SALTED. 



3,368,000 
3,053,305 
3,585,980 
3,409,525 
6,705,490 



VALUE. 

$80,500 
85,085 
97,408 
90,338 

187,643 



OF NORTH CAROLINA. 



Mullets are caught in every county bordering on salt water, the bulk of 
the yield coming frrim Brunswick, New Hanover, Pender, Onslow, Carteret, 
Pamlico and Dare counties. {Mugil, mullet.) 



155. MUOIL OEPHALUS Limuaua. 
"Mullet"; "Jumping MuUet"; Striped Uullet. 



fwJ eeplialiit Liim«iu, SyntemaNaiunE.eil. i.316, 1758; Europe, Jonl«n. 1 


Iggfl, 27: Beaufort. Jeokuu. 


1S37. S7; Beaufort. Jordan £ Evermann , IS96, Sll. pl. cnvi. Ra. 343. 


Union. 1905. 361: Beau/oit. 


fuifj liiitalut. Yunow, 1877, 212; Beaufort. 




tusil plumieri, .TorJsn & Gilhen. I87B. 381; Beaufort. *^ 




3«n™™ avrant Jordan A Gilbert. Prowedings U. 8, National Muaeum, fmki 


!a;KeyWe3t. Jenkins. 1885. 


11; B»ufort. JordaD, 1880. 27: Beaufort. Jeakios. 1S87, 87; Deaufort 


Harbor. Smith, ISOSa, 102. 







D1AONO8IH. — Fonn stout, slightly compressed, depth rather more than .25 lenglh; head 
about equal to depth; snout short, leas than eye; gape short, extending only to anterior margin 
of eye; interorbital space wide, convex; Bcaleflinlateralseriesabout 41 or 42, in transverse series 
14, about 23 scales on median line between tip of snout and beginning of dorsal, few scales on 
soft dorsal and anal fins; dorsal rays 111 + 1,8 the iirst spine about .5 lengtli of liead; soft dorsal 
and anal fins similar, their margin incised; caudal fin deeply forked; pectorals rather long, 
extending nearly to opposite origin of dorsal; longest ventral rays about equal to first dorsal 
spine. Color; dark greenish or blnisli on back, silvery on sides, and whitish beneath; a dark 
area on each scale of the 7 or 8 upper rows, forming distinct longitudinal stripes; fins dusky, 
the ventrals yellowish, (cepkalua, head.) 




Fig. 71. Stiuped MtTLLBT; Jompino Mullbt. MvgU ctphaluM. 



The striped mullet is of wide distribution; in the new world it is found 
coastwise from Massachusetts to Brazil and from California to Chile; in the old 
world it inhabits the waters of southern Europe and northern Africa. On the 
south Atlantic coast of the United States it occurs in immense numbers, being 
one of the most abundant food fishes from North Carolina southward. It attains 
a length of 2.5 feet, but averages less than 1.5 feet. Mr. George N. Ives states 
that the lai^est North Carolina mullet seen by him weighed 10 pounds. 

This is by far the most abundant and important salt water fish of North 
Carolina, this state ranking next to Florida in the extent of the mullet fishery. 
It ia found on the ocean beaches and in the sounds and estuaries during a large 
part of the year, and is caught mostly with drag nets. Dr. Yarrow has left the 
following note on the fish in the Beaufort region In 1871: 
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This species is the mcNst abundant of tlie locaUty, and affords sustenance and employment 
to thousands of persons on the coast of North Carolina. From the month of May, when small- 
sized individuals appear, fishing continues during the entire summer with gill and small draw 
nets, and in the latter part of August, as the fish commence to school preparatory to migration, 
the regular seine fishing commences, and continues frequently until November. The schools 
appear to come from the northward through Albemarle, Pamlico, and Ck)re sounds, gradually 
working their way to the southward. Their departure through the various inlets seems to 
depend upon a favorable state of the wind, which should be from the northward, for it has been 
noticed frequently that when the wind hauled, the schools of mullet already without the harbor 
have suddenly turned, re-entering the inlet, and pursued their course southward through 
Bogue Sound. Their movements through the water are quite slow, and a person without 
exertion may keep pace with them walking upon the beach. The numbers taken are simply 
enormous, sometimes as many as 500 barrels being secured at a single haul. It was estimated 
by competent observers that not less than 12,000 barrels of mullet were captured on the coast 
of North Carolina Friday, September 22, 1871. Regarding the spawning grounds of M. linealits 
considerable uncertainty exists. At the time of their arrival at Fort Macon, in August and 
September, the females are enormously distended with roe, some, however, being more so than 
others and it is supposed that the process of oviposit takes place from July until December, 
many remaining in the sounds for the purpose. Many schools of young mullet have been seen 
in Beaufort harbor during December and January, which could have been but a few weeks old. 
These yoimg fishes suffer from a curious disease, which is characterised by the presence of a 
gradually increasing film up>on the eyes, which finally destroys the sight, and myriads perish 
from this cause. 

Observations on the spawning habits of the mullet in the vicinity of Beau- 
fort, conducted in the years 1903-6 by Mr. S. G. Worth, superintendent of the 
hatchery at Edenton, indicate that the species deposits its eggs during Novem- 
ber and December. A specimen 22 inches long and 4.75 pounds in weight taken 
at the Mullet Pond fishery on November 20, 1903, yielded a 12-ounce roe. The 
cultivation of this species on the coast of North Carolina will doubtless soon be 
taken up by the general government. 

The food of the mullet is varied. .Twelve fish examined by Dr. Coker at 
Beaufort in June and July contained amphipods, annelids, small shrimps and 
ophiurans, and bivalve mollusk shells. 

In winter and spring there occur in the salt, brackish, and fresh waters of the 
North Carolina coast multitudes of small mullet, mostly under 1.5 inches long, 
with a dark bluish or greenish back and lustrous silvery sides and belly. These 
fish have only 2 anal spines, no adipose eyelid, 28 to 33 scales in lateral series, and 
various other characters in which they differ from the adult mullet; and they 
have usually been identified as the whirligig mullet, Querimana gyrans Jordan 
& Gilbert, which is recorded from Massachusetts to Florida. According to 
Dr. Bean (op. cit.), however, this nominal species in reality represents the 
young stage of the fan-tail mullet {Mv{fil trichodon Poey), the differences 
noted being due to age. This author states that the third anal spine 
in young mullets is only a simple articulated ray until the fish reach a 
length of 40 to 50 mm. (1.6 to 2.00 inches); then an articulation breaks off, the 
point becomes sharpened, and hard material is deposited, so that a slender but 
perfect spine is formed. The range of the adult fan-tail mullet is from the 
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Florida Keys to Brazil^ the fish is abundant about Key West, but is not known 
from the coast north of Florida, while the so-called whirligig mullet is found from 
Key West to Massachusetts, in salt, brackish, and fresh water. The present 
writer is inclined to accept Dr. Bean's general conclusion in this matter, but 
regards it unfortunate that Querimana gyrans has not been shown to be the 
young of the striped mullet or the silverside mullet. The chief obstacle to such 
an identification is the difference in the number of scales in the lateral series, and 
until this is overcome the question must be considered unsettled. 

156. MUOIL OUBEUA Ouviar & Valenciaimes. 
"SilTsrside MiUlef; "MuUet"; White MuUet; Blue-back Mullet. 

UugQ ciiTtma Cuviei t Valonctaimea, Histi 

Jordan, ISSfl. 27: Beaufort. JeokinB. 1SB7, 87; Bt 

fig. 314. Ijnton, 1605.360; Beaufari. 
Jfu^bnuilwuu, Jordan di Gilbert. 1879,3811 Beaufort. 

DuoNOSis. — Form umilar to that of Mugil cephalut, the depth about equal to length of 
bead and contained about 4 times in total length; snout .2 length of head; interorbital space 
.5 length of head; scales in lateral series about 3S, in transverse series 12, about 22 between tip 
of snout and origin of dorsal; soft dorsal and anal thickly scaled; dorsal rays iv + [,8, the 
longest spine more than half length of bead, the margin of soft dorsal incised; anal fin similar 
to and opposite soft dorsal, the rays III,9; caudal deeply forked; pectorals reaching about .75 
distance to spinous dorsal. Color: dark greenish or bluish above, silvery on sides, white 
beneath; no dark streaks along sides in life; two yellow blotches on side of head; asmalldark 
blotch at pectoral base; fins mostly pale, with small dark spots; caudal yellowish at base, with 
ablackmargin; anal and ventrals yellowish, (curemn, a Portuguese name for this or a similar 
fish.) 




Fig. 72. Whttd MDiJ.nr. MugS 



The range of the white mullet is from Cape Ck>d to Brazil, and also extends 
to the west coast of America. It is an abundant species on our South Atlantic 
coast, but is leas numerous than the jumping mullet, with which it associates. 
At Beaufort it is called "silverside mullet". The usual length is about one foot. 
The habits of the two fish are quite similar, and much that is said of the jumping 
mullet applies also to this species. As a general thing this fish is not distin- 
guished by the local fishermen. 
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Family SPHYRiENIDiE. The Barracudas. 

The barracudas are elongated pike-like fishes, more or less circular in cross 
section, with very long, pointed head and large mouth armed with formidable 
teeth. Lower jaw the longer; upper jaw not protractile, its margin formed by 
the premaxillaries; maxillaries broad; teeth of unequal size on jaws and palatines, 
a single large canine at tip of lower jaw; gill-openings wide, gill-membranes not 
connected and free from isthmus, gill-arches 4, gill-rakers short or rudimentary, 
pseudobranchise large, branchiostegdls 7; no spines on opercular bones; air- 
bladder large, divided anteriorly; pyloric cceca numerous; lateral line well 
developed, straight; scales small, cycloid, the head scaly on top and sides; 2 dor- 
sal fins widely separated, first dorsal with 5 strong spines; second dorsal and anal 
similar, opposite, and rather short; caudal widely forked; pectorals short, 
attached low on side; ventrals abdominal, under first dorsal. The barracudas 
inhabit the warm seas; some of them attain a large size (6 feet or more) ; in some 
coimtries they are food fishes of some importance. They are powerful, active 
fishes, carnivorous, and voracious. A score or more of species are known, all 
belonging in one genus. 

Genus SPHYKJENA Bloch & Schneider. Barracudas. 

Only one small species is known from North Carolina, but two others may 
occur as stragglers; these are the great barracuda, Sphyroena barracuda^ which 
ranges from Brazil to Pensacola, Charleston, and Bermuda, and has occasionally 
wandered to Massachusetts, and the guaguanche, Sphyrcena gtidchancho, which 
inhabits the West Indies, but has been noted in southern Massachusetts in at 
least two instances. {Sphyrcma, hammer-fish.) 

157. SPHYR^NA BOREALIS DeKay. 

Barracuda. 

Sphyrcma horecdis DeKay. New York Fauna, Fishes. 37, pi. 60. &g. 196. 1842; New York. Yarrow, 1877, 212; 

Cape Lookout. Jordan, 1886, 27; Beaufort. Jordan dc Evermann, 1R96, 825; Cape Cod to Cape Fear. 

Linton, 1005, 361; Beaufort. 
Sphj/rcnta tpet, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879. 381 ; Beaufort harbor. 




Fig. 73. Barracuda. Sphyrana horealis. 

Diagnosis. — Body slender, subterete, depth about .12 total length; head large, .33 in 
total length; maxillary rather small, not extending as far as orbit; lower jaw with a fleshy tip; 
premaxillary teeth small, about 40 in number, 2 pairs in front large and canine; the anterior 
teeth smallest and directed downward, the posterior directed downward and backward; about 
10 teeth in lower jaw; anterior palatine teeth larger than premaxillary, wide-set; posterior 
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teeth small and close-set; eye small, a little wider than interorbital space, interorbital area 
sUghtly convex, with a shallow median groove divided by a ridge; scales in lateral series 115 
to 130; cheeks, opercles, and top of head scaly; dorsal rays v + 9, the distance between the fins 
a little less than .2 total length of fish; anal rays i,9. Color: dark greenish s^ove, silvery 
below; the young marked with dark transverse blotches, (borealis, northern.) 

North Carolina appears to be the southern limit of the range of this species, 
which is the common barracuda of the Middle Atlantic coast of the United 
States. The species is small , rarely exceeding a foot in length. Yarrow reported 
it as ''uncommon, a few taken occasionally near Cape Lookout". The young 
are at times not uncommon in the harbor of Beaufort; in July, 1902, many 
examples 1.5 to 3 inches long were taken, and in July, 1903, 7-inch specimens, 
mostly on Bird Shoal. 

The barracuda is an active, voracious species, subsisting largely on small 
fishes — silversides at Beaufort. It is, however, not a hardy species, and dies 
very (juickly after being caught in a seine, so that it is difficult to carry specimens 
to the aquarium. 

Familv MULLIDiE. The Goat-fishes or Surmullets. 

These fishes have a head that suggests that of a goat, the principal point of 
resemblance being 2 large barbels on the throat. They are marine fishes of 
rather small size, some of them gaily colored, found primarily in the tropics but 
occasionally well to the north. Body elongate, somewhat compressed, back 
arched; upper profile of head strongly curved; mouth small, terminal; premax- 
illaries slightly protractile; maxillaries rather broad and partly concealed by the 
preorbitals; lower jaw small, with 2 long barbels attached just behind the sym- 
phisis; teeth small, variously placed on jaws, vomer, and palatines; eyes rather 
large and placed high on side of head; branchiostegals 4; pseudobranchiae present; 
opercular margin smooth or with a single broad spine; peropercle smooth or 
somewhat serrate; scales large, slightly ctenoid, largest on head; lateral line 
complete; pyloric coeca numerous; air-bladder simple if present; 2 dorsa' fins, 
widely separated, short, the anterior with 6 to 8 rather high spines depressible in 
a groove; anal fin similar to second dorsal; ventrals attached below pectorals. 
The American species number 8 or 10 and belong to 3 genera, of which only one 
has a place in the state fauna, although another, Mullus auratiLS Jordan ife 
Clilbert, ranges as far northward as Cape Cod and may sometime be detected 

here. 

Genus UPENEUS Cuvier. Goat-fishes. 

This, the most numerous genus of Mullidai in our waters, is distinguished by 
having one or two series of strong teeth on both jaws but none on the vomer and 
palatines; a narrow concave interorbital space; a short, deep opercle with a 
posterior spine; long and numerous gill-rakers; first dorsal placed near head, with 
7 or 8 spines; anal with 2 spines and a few soft rays; caudal forked. Several of 
the West Indian and Floridan species are valuable food fishes. (Upeneus, an 
ancient Greek name for some undetermined fish.) 
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158. UPENEUS MAOULATUS (Blooli). 
Ooat-flsb. 

D5.361;Beaufort. 

DiAQNOSiB. — -Body moderately elongate, depth rather less than .25 length, back stroDgly 
curved; length of head aUghtly less than depth of body, upper profile very steep; mouth hori- 
zontal; upper jaw not extending as far as orbit; teeth coarse; those in upper jaw in a single 
series or an incomplete double series; teeth in lower jaw in one series; eye large, .25 length of 
head and .5 length of snout; barbels slender, .75 length of head; gill-rakers on first aich 30, 
the longest about .5 eye; lateral line high, following arch of back; scales in lateral series about 
30; dorsal raya vii or viii+ 1,8, the longest spine (second) .66 length of head; anal rays ii,6; 
longest dorsal and anal soft rays a little shorter, pectorals and ventrals a little longer, than 
longest dorsal spine. Color: bright red above, yellow on sides, greenish below; 3 or 4 dark 
red blotches on sides, one over opercular spine, one under each dorsal fin, and one behind dorsal; 
scales on sides with a small blue spot on base, the spota forming longitudinal lines; sides of 
head with blue streaks; first dorsal mostly pale blue, with some red and yellow areas; anal pale 
red; caudal blue, with some yellow and red on base; pectorals mostly yellow, with red on rays; 
ventrals pale blue, with red and yellow lines on anterior part; barbels yellow, with pink base; 
under side of head pink, (mocu/aius, spotted.) 




Fig. 74. GoAT-nsR. Upeneua maeulalua. 

The red or spotted goat-fiah is common in the West Indies, but north of 
Florida is only a straggler and has rarely been taken. One specimen, 3 inches 
long, was taken at Bird Shoal in Beaufort Harbor July 19, 1902. The species 
attains a length of about a foot, and is a food fish of some importance in the 
tropics. In Porto Rico it is extensively eaten and highly esteemed. 

Family SGOMBRID^. The Mackerels. 
The mackerels are fishes of the high seas, with compact, fusiform bodies 
adapted for rapid movement. They swim more or leas in schools, some of which 
are of immense size. Most of the species are of wide distribution. The family 
includes species that are among the most important food fishes of the new and old 
worlds. The family characters are a rather elongate body, cylindrical or 
slightly compressed ; a conic head ; large mouth with largo or small sharp teeth in 
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jaws; unarmed opercle; wide gill-openings; gill-membranes unconnected, and 
free from the isthmus; long gill-rakers; large pseudobranchise; 4 gill-arches; 
7 branchiostegals; 2 dorsal fins, the anterior of weak spines, the posterior like the 
anal; posterior rays of dorsal and anal fins separated and known as finlets; caudal 
peduncle slender and keeled; caudal fin large and forked; stomach sac-shaped, 
with numerous coeca; air-bladder small or absent; color usually blue above, with 
metallic sheen. Eight genera and 15 species are represented in American waters; 
and of these 6 genera and 8 species are known from North Carolina. Doubtless 
other wide-ranging species have from time to time been taken on the North 
Carolina coast and may be looked for again. The common mackerel (Scomber 
scombrus) of the Middle Atlantic and New England coast, the most valuable 
member of the family in American waters and also in the world, is first met with 
in spring off Cape Hatteras, but is not common in the inshore waters. 

Key to the North Carolina genera of mackerels, 

i. Caudal peduncle with a median keel on each side, with a smaller keel s^ove and below this. 
a. Body without scales, except on lateral line and corselet. 

b. Dorsal fins separated by more than half length of head; dorsal spines 10; teeth on 

vomer, none on palate bones Auxis. 

bb. Dorsal fins separated by a space less than .2 length of head; dorsal spines 15; teeth 

on palate bones, none on vomer Qymnobarda. 

aa. Body entirely covered with small scales. 

c. Jaw teeth slender; gill-rakers numerous; pectoral fins placed low. 

d. Vomer and palate bones with villiform teeth; body robust, size very large. 

iSaruNNUB. 
dd. Vomer without teeth; palate bones with a single row of strong conic teeth; body 

elongate, size small Sarda. 

cc. Jaw teeth strong, triangular or knife-like; gill-rakers few; pectoral fins inserted near 

level of eyes Scombebom orus. 

it. Caudal peduncle without median lateral keels Scomber. 

Genus AUXIS Cuvier. Frigate Mackerels. 

Small scombrids, intermediate in form between the common mackerel and 
bonito, with elongate, plump body, destitute of scales except along lateral line 
and in region of pectoral and ventral fins; small mouth, very small jaw teeth 
mostly in single series, short snout; slender, depressed peduncle with strong 
lateral keel; small fins, the second dorsal and anal especially so; long and num- 
erous gill-rakers. The single species is pelagic, swims in large schools, and is very 
erratic in its movements. (Auxis, ancient Greek name for the young tunny.) 

159. AUXIS THAZARD (Lac^pfede). 
"Bonito''; Frigate Mackerel. 

Scomber thazard Lacdp^de, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, iii, 9, 1802; cocMt of New Guinea. 
Auxia thazard, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 867, pi. cxxxiii, fig. 365. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body very slightly compressed, its depth a little less than .25 total length; 
head .25 length, the snout conic; maxillary bone beneath the preorbital and almost concealed 
by it; eye .2 length of head, equal to snout; gill-rakers on lower limb of first arch about 33t 
dorsal fins separated by a space nearly equal to length of head, the rays x + 12, with 7 or 8 
finlets; anal rays 13, with 7 or 8 finlets. Color: back blue with darker vermiculations; sides 
and below silvery white, {thazard , from the French t€i89ard, a name given to fishes like 
the Spanish mackerel.) 
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This species inhabits all the warm aeas. It v/ns not observed in United 
States waters until 1S80, when it came in countless numbers to the southern 
New England coast. It has since been reported from time to time at various 
points on our Atlantic coast. Two long-established and well-informed fish 
dealers at Beaufort report that this species occurs there as a straggler, and is not 




Fig. 75. Frigate Mackerel. AtixU thazard. 

distinguished by fishermen from the related species locally called " bonito". The 
frigate mackerel reaches a weight of 3 or 4 pounds, probably averaging only 2 
pounds; and is of very inferior quality as food. The posterior muscles are white, 
but those near the head are black and rank. 

Genus GYUNOSARDA GilL Little Tunnies. 
Large oceanic fishes, with robust form, destitute of scales except about 
pectorals, ventrals, and spinous dorsal; with dorsal fins close together, the 
anterior with 15 or 16 spines; and with no teeth on vomer. Of the 2 species 
occasionally found on our coasts, only 1 is known from North Carolina, but the 
other (GymTWsaTda'pelamis, the oceanic bonito) is likely to be taken any season. 
(Gymnosarda, naked bonito.) 

160. OYUNOSABDA ALLETEBATA (Rtiflnesque). 
"Bonito"; "Bolter"; Little Timny, 

Stmnbtr olWinUu* RkfineaqiM, CuatMri di ftlniiu nuovi geneh ■ nuovi speras di imimiJi e lusnu deUa Sicilia, 

46, IBIO; Pilarmo. 
avtanatartia aSMirata. Jotdaa & Evarnuon, laSfl. 86B, pi. oxuiv. Gg. 3U. 

Du.ONOSi8.^Body stout, fusifonn, the deptli .25 length; head contained 3.75 times in 
length; eye small, .16 to .2 length of head, about .5 length of snout; dorsal rays xv orxvi-f-12, 
with 8 finlets; anal rays 12, with 7 finlete; pectorals about .5 length of head. Color; back 
blue, with wavy, oblique dark stripes; sides and belly silvery; 5 round black spots, aiie or pupil, 
below pectoral fin. (aUeterala, an Italian name for this fish.) 

The little tunny has at times been seen in abundance in southern Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere on our east coast, going in large schools. It is very irregular 
in its appearance, and may not be recorded during several years. Dr. Coker 
reports that this fish is known to the Beaufort fishermen as " bonito " or, some- 
times, "bolter". 
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Although eaten in Bermuda, southern Europe, and other places, it is not 
highly regarded in the United States, and is seldom sent to market. Its usual 
weight is 30 to 40 pounds. It has been observed at times in numbers in the 




f Roanoke Island, and is known to the fishermen of that section aa 
"bonito"; those taken have weighed 15 to 30 pounds. The fish is not regarded 
with any favor as food in North Carolina. 

OenuB TUUHHtJS South. Great Tunnies, or Albacores. 
This genus has as its only member an immense pelagic species, the largest 
of the family, having a stout, scaled body, with well developed corselet; large 
mouth, small conical teeth in a single series on jaws and bands of minute teeth on 
roof of mouth; dorsal fins very close together, the anterior with 12 to 16 spines; 
dorsal and anal finlets about 9. (ThunniiS, tunny.) 

lai. THUNNUS THYNNUS (LinntBua). 
Tunny; Horse Uackerel; Albacore. 

Stambtr Ihj/nnui linnauii. SysteniB Natune. ed. x. 267. 175S; Europs. 

Orcvnui tteundi-dartaliM, Yurow. 1877. 207; Bntifort. 

Oreynut (Aunniu, Jordiui & Oilbert, 1S70, 375: Beauturt, JgnUiu. 1837. 88: Bsaufort. 

TItuimut Uimniu, Jordan & Evermann. 1866, 870 

DiAQNOSis. — Body cylindrical, the depth .25 length; head large, contained 3.75 times in 
total length; mouth large, the maxillary extending as far back as pupil; eye small, .16 length 
of head; dorsal and anal fins short and falcate; dorsal rays xii to xy + 13, with 8 to 10 finlets; 
anal rays 12, with 8 to 10 finleta; ventrals longer than anal; pectorals short. Color: dark 
blue above, grayish below with silvery blotches, (tkynnxu, a, classical name for this fish, 
whence tunny, tuna, etc.) 

This magnificent species is found in warm and temperate regions of the 
globe, and is not rare on our coasts. It reaches a weight of 1,500 pounds or 
more and a length of 10 feet or upwards. It is a first-class food fish, and supports 
important fisheries in southern Europe, but has been regarded with little favor 
in the United States. It is caught chiefly in pound nets, and is usually thrown 
aw&y. It feeds on menhaden and other school fishes, and is exceedigly voracious 
and deBtnictive. 
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From the account of this fish at Beaufort as given by Yarrow, it is evident 
that he had some other species in mind. Jordan & Gilbert frequently heard of 
the tunny, but did not see it; Jenkins, however, saw two specimens there in 1885. 

Genus SARDA Cuvier. Bonitoes. 

Moderate-sized, very active, pelagic fishes, swimming in large schools and 
often coming inshore in pursuit of food. The elongate body is covered with 
scales, which in the pectoral region are modified and form a corselet; the caudal 
peduncle is very slender and strongly keeled; the jaws contain strong, conical 
teeth, and the palate bones have similar teeth; the gill-rakers are long and stoiit; 
the dorsal fins are separated only by a short notch; the anterior dorsal has 18 to 
22 spines; the dorsal finlets number 8 or 9 and the anal usually less. Two 
American species, one on each coast. (Sarda, the ancient Greek and Latin name 
for the fish, from the island of Sardinia.) 

162. SARDA SARDA (Bloch). 
•'Bonito". 

Scomber actrda Bloch. Ichthyologie, x, 35, pi. 334, 1797; Europe. 
Sarda pelamya, Yarrow, 1877, 207; Shackleford Banks. 
Sarda tarda, Jordan & Evermann, 1^96, 872. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body slightly compressed, depth .25 length; head contained 3.75 times in 
length; mouth large, maxillary extending beyond eye and not concealed by preorbital; about 
30 teeth in each jaw; corselet small, not extending beyond pectorals; lateral line wavy; gill- 
rakers 11 or 12 on lower arm of first arch; dorsal rays xxi or xxii+13, with 8 finlets, the 
spines becoming gradually shorter from front to back; anal rays 14, with 7 finlets. Color: 
steel blue above, with numerous parallel, oblique black stripes which form v's on back; sides 
and below silvery white, {sarda, an ancient name for the bonito, from the island of Sardinia.) 

The bonito is one of the best known species of the mackerel family in our 
waters, being abundant in summer on the Atlantic coast from Massachusetts 
southward. It is taken in large numbers in pound nets and other nets, and may 
also be caught by trolling with blue-fish tackle. A weight of 12 pounds is 
attained, but the average does not exceed 4 or 5. When seen in the water the 
bonito may be readily recognized by its back being strikingly marked by a series 
of black v's pointed forward. 

At Beaufort this fish is known to most of the fishermen as "bonito", but it 
is not caught in noteworthy numbers. Yarrow noted that it was "tolerably 
abundant near Shackleford banks '\ Goode (1884) notes that the fish is occa- 
sionally observed off Cape Hatteras. 

Although the bonito does not rank high as a food fish in our markets, it is 
really an excellent fish when eaten soon after capture. From abundant personal 
experience, the present writer endorses the following opinion of Professor Goode: 

Tested side by side with the blue-fish, at the same table, the bonito seems not much 
inferior, though the flesh is somewhat softer and more perishable. The bonito may be ranked 
among the many excellent food fishes of our coast, and, in any other country not so abundantly 
supplied with finely-flavored fishes, it would be considered of the highest value. Its vitality 
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is so great and its supply of blood so abundant that unless bled immediately after capture the 
flesh, especially in warm weather, is apt to deteriorate, 

Statistics of the North Carolina fisheries show a catch of only a few thousand 
pounds of "bonito" annually, mostly in the gill-net fishery of Carteret County, 
and this small quantity probably includes 1 or 2 other species besides Sarda 
sarda. The price received by the fishermen is only 1 or 1.5 cents a pound. 

Genus SCOMBERGMGRUS Lac^p^e. Spanish Mackerels, Ceroes, etc. 

These are among the most graceful, most beautiful, and most valuable of 
the mackerels. Some species enter our bays and estuaries, others remain at sea. 
The form is very elongate and considerably compressed, the body being entirely 
covered with rudimentary scales not forming a corselet; the head is short and 
pointed; the mouth is large, with strong knife-like teeth in jaws and with villi- 
form teeth on vomer and palate bones; there is a single keel on the caudal pe- 
duncle; the gill-rakers are few in number; the dorsal fins are almost continuous, 
the anterior low and containing 14 to 18 feeble spines; the soft dorsal and anal 
are similar and are followed by 7 to 10 finlets. Of the 5 American species, 
3 occur on the Atlantic coast and are known from North Carolina. 

Key to the North Carolina species of Scomberomorus. 

t. Origin of soft dorsal fin in advance of anal fin; 24 to 32 teeth in each jaw. .maculatus. 
a. Origin of soft dorsal fin over origin of anal fin. 

a. Depth more than .2 length; about 40 teeth in each jaw regalis, 

aa. Depth about .16 length; about 30 teeth in each jaw cavaUa, 

(Scomberomorus, near Scomber.) 

163. SCOMBEROMORUS MAOULATUS (MitchUl). 

"Spanish Mackerer\ 

Swmber macuUUua Mitchill, Transactions Literary and Philosophical Society of New York, i, 1815, 426; New 

York. 
Cybiwn maculatum. Yarrow, 1877, 208; Beaufort. Shackleford Banks. Cape Lookout. Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 

375; Beaufort; Albemarle Sound (?). 
Seomberomorxu maadatuB, Jordan, 1886. 27; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 88; Beaufort. Jordan <& Evermann, 

1896, 874, pi. cxxxiv, fig. 368. 

Diagnosis. — Depth contained 4.5 times in total length; head equal to depth, small, 
pointed; profile from snout to dorsal fin straight; mouth large, maxillary extending to posterior 
edge of eye; teeth large, sharp and compressed; gill-rakers on first arch, 2 above and 11 below 
angle; lateral line wavy, with about 175 pores; dorsal rays about xvii+ 18, with 9 finlets; anal 
rays ii,17, with 9 finlets; soft dorsal inserted in advance of anal a distance equal to diameter 
of eye. Color: dark blue above, silvery below; 2 rows of rounded, dull yellow or yellowish 
brown spots on sides above lateral line, one row below; anterior dorsal with white base and 
black distal portion; soft dorsal yellow-tinged, with black edge; anal white; pectorals black 
posteriorly, yellow anteriorly with black border; caudal blackish. {macvlatuSj spotted.) 

On the Atlantic coast of America this species is known from Brazil to Massa- 
chusets. It is especially abundant in the Gulf of Mexico, about the Florida 
keys, and on the coast of the Carolinas; and was once very numerous in Chesa- 
peake Bay, but is now much less abundant than it was 25 years ago. 
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The fish attains a large size, 9 or 10 pounds being the normal maximum. 
Very exceptionally, however, it becomes larger; and a-iew years ago one was 
found in the Washington (D. C.) market from Chesapeake Bay which was 41 
inches long and weighed 25 pounds; it was seen and identified by Professor B. W. 
Evermann and others from the United States Bureau of Fisheries. 

The fish doubtless spawns throughout its entire range on the United States 
coast, but, as shown hereafter, apparently very few remain on the North Caro- 
lina coast during the spawning season. The lower part of Chesapeake Bay was 
formeriy and is still a favorite spawning ground. The eggs are about 1mm. 
(.04 inch) in diameter, and float at the surface; they are laid mostly at night, and 
the hatching period is about 25 hours in a water temperature of 77° or 78° F. 
All the eggs of a given fish do not ripen at one time, and the spawning may thus 
extend over several weeks during which several hundred thousand eggs may be 
deposited. 




Fig. 77. Spanish Mackerei^ Scomberomona mocu/otw*. 

As a food fish the Spanish mackerel is one of the choicest species of our east 
coast, being hardly surpassed by any species except the pompano. Dr. Coker 
contributes the following interesting account of its economic importance on the 
North Carohna coast: 

The apaniBh mackerel are, regularly, the highest priced 6sh of our waters, the fishermen 
not infrequently receiving 40 cents each tor them. They are practically all shipped to marketa 
north of North Carolina, except that when not abundant enough for separate shipment, they 
&re put into boxes of assorted fish for state markets. 

The mackerel season commences in May and the beat catch is in early June; mackerel 
contracla used to close June 10, but now run somewhat later. Few fish, however, are caught 
after the middle of June, and while all during the summer there are a few scattered mackerel 
about, there is no fishing again until fall, when they reappear in large numbets, in September, 
and especially October. After the first of November it is unusual to find any number of 
roackerel. 

The view of the fish-shippers as to the movements of this fish is probably correct. In 
the spring the schools of mackerel are coming from the south. At this season they are com- 
paratively poor and have a roe that is not quite ripe. A few remain here but the mass pass on 
north, and somewhere north of us spawn and fatten. With the first ''shift of wind" (to the 
north) in September, the scattered mackerel herfe school up and start south. They are suc- 
ceeded by schools from farther north, which are accountable for the later fall catches. Now 
they are without roe and fat — with an average weight of about 3 pounds, as opposed to barely 
over 2 pounds in the spring. The largest mackerel caught are a little over II pounds. 
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The spring catch is greater than that of the fall, but this is doubtless due to weather con- 
ditions, Appareotly Spanish mackerel run before the wind, so that, since all the fishing is done 
withiD a comparatively short distance from the shore, the fish are not expected when an off- 
shore wind prevails. Thus, a southeast breeze is quite favorable, while a northwest breese 
is most unfavorable for fishing. To the prevailing southerly winds of the spring and summer 
is. therefore, to be attributed the better cat-cb in May and June. 

On the night and morning of October 10 and 20, 1903, one dealer at Morehead City 
received 15,000 pounds of mackerel — an unprecedented day's catch for the fall, though larger 
catches are sometimes made in the spring. The number of mackerel taken varies much from 
year to year; during the fall of 1903 it has been high; a year ago there were not many, some 
being taken 10 miles off Cape Lookout. 

The yield of this excellent fish in 1902 aggregated 354,085 pounds, valued at 
$19,948. The bulk of the catch came from the seine and gill-net fisheries 
of Carteret, Pamlico, Hyde, and Dare counties. In 1897 the product was 
330,840 pounds, worth $18,017; and in 1890 was 91 ,500 pounds, valued at $6,252. 

164. SOOUBEROMORUS BEGALIS (Bloch). 
"Oero"; King-flsh; King Oero; Spotted Oero; Spotted liackerel. 

Sconis-remfilBIaah. !c)ittiyo1osie. pi. 333, 1797; Martinique, 

Ci/6tiHnrwal<,YiiTniw, 1877, 208; Beaufort. Jordau A Gilbert. 1S79. 375: Beaufort Isfter Yarrow). 

Satabenimonurtoalit.JotditBi.EvBnnajm. 1896,975. pi. matv. 6^.369. Linton. 1905, 363; Beaufort. 

DiAoNoaiB. — -Depth contained 4.5 times in total length; length of head slightly greater 
than depth; maxillary reaching to below eve; teeth tJ'iangular, compressed; lateral line descend- 
ing obliquely, wavy along tail; pectoral fins scaly; dorsal rays about xvill 4- 15, with 8 finlets; 
anal rays ii,14; caudal fin less widely forked than in S. maculalua. Color; silvery, darker on 
back; 2 blackish longitudinal stripes across lateral line under soft dorsal, these broken into 
numerous spots posteriorly; similar spots in rows above and below the others; spinous dorsal 
fin black anteriorly. (regali», royal, kingly.) 



Fig, 78. KiNO-FiSH. Scot^teromona regaiU. 

Although the king-fish ranges northward on our east coast as far as Massa- 
chusetts, it is not abundant north of Florida. Its similarity to the Spanish 
mackerel and cero is such that the fishermen often do not distinguish between 
them. Yarrow reported the fish as not abundant at Beaufort, only one being 
seen by him, and Jordan, Gilbert, and Jenkins did not find it there. It 
occurs regularly in summer, however, in company with Scomhermorus cavalla, 
but its relative abundance has not been determined. The usual weight is 15 to 
35 pounds. Its habits are like those of the cero, and its food and game qualities 
are similar. 
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165. SOOMBEROMORUS OAVALLA (Ouvier). 

"Oero"; King-fish. 

Cybium cavalla Cuvier, Regne Animal, ed. 2, ii, 200. 1820; Brazil. 
Scomberomonu cavalla, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 875. 

Diagnosis. — ^Depth .16 total length; head .2 length; eye .5 length of snout; maxillary 
extending under eye; teeth triangular, compressed; gill-rakers short, less than .33 diameter of 
eye, 8 below angle of first arch; lateral line descending abruptly below soft dorsal fin; dorsal 
rays xvi + 15, anal rays ii,15, each with 8 finlets. Color: iron gray above, lighter below; 
adults almost or quite unspotted; young with dark yellow spots on sides; no black blotch on 
anterior part of first dorsal fin. (cavalla, a Spanish name meaning horse.) 

The cero inhabits both coasts of the tropical Atlantic, extending its range as 
far northward as Massachusetts. It occurs in large schools, and is especially 
abundant from South Carolina to Key West. It is a powerful, active ocean 
marauder, its large mouth being provided with sharp teeth which work havoc 
among the schools of small fishes. 

Although the species is common on the North Carolina coast, it has rarely 
been recorded therefrom, and ichthyological literature contains few or no North 
Carolina references. Yarrow, Jordan, Gilbert, Jenkins, and others did not find 
the fish in the Beaufort region, but it occurs there at the same time as the Spanish 
mackerel. May, June, September, and October being the best months for it. It 
does not, however, go into the estuaries and rivers like the latter, but remains 
outside, although sometimes occurring in the inlet and occasionally in the 
channels along Shackleford Banks and Fort Macon. It is much less abundant 
and less valuable than the Spanish mackerel, bringing only half as much per 
pound; and, as its sharp teeth and great strength make it disastrous to ordinary 
nets, it is not sought by the market fishermen, who, however, catch it incident- 
ally in drift nets, set nets , and purse seines used for Spanish mackerel. Dr. 
Coker states that 15 or 20 is a good catch to a boat in a day, but that on one 
occasion 160 were received by a local dealer as the day's catch of one boat. 
Mr. George N. Ives reports that when he operated large seines in the bight of 
Cape Lookout he sometimes landed 1,500 to 2,000 ceroes at a haul, the largest 
weighing 40 pounds. At the present time many fish could be caught there if 
especially strong seines were used, but the cero brings a very small price and 
is rarely marketed in the north. 

In the channels near the "banks", ceroes are likely to be found among 
menhaden; and 2 or 3 to 10 or 20 are not infrequently caught by the menhaden 
boats in schools of menhaden. The fish thus taken are eaten on board the boats, 
not being considered of sufficient value to ship. In the line fishing for "trout" 
and other species, the cero is sometimes troublesome, and may then be readily 
caught by baiting a large hook on a stout line with a young croaker or trout. 

At Beaufort the cero is the most highly prized of the game fishes, being 
caught by trolling. The usual weight of those thus taken is 15 to 30 pounds, 
some being larger. Dr. Coker has seen 24 cero brought in as the result of one 
day's fishing, this being considered a good catch, but doubtless this number has 
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at times been greatly exceeded. Mr. M. B. Claussen, of New York, who has 
angled much in the Beaufort region, reports that a few years ago he caught a 
cero there that weighed 54 pounds. 

Opinion differs at Beaufort as to the quality of the fresh meat, but it has 
not good keeping qualities and soon becomes soft even in ice; as a salted fish, 
however, the cero is good. One of the most successful of the anglers who visit 
Beaufort is Mr. McLung, of Tennessee, who regards the cero as one of the most 
delicious of sea food fishes when eaten within a few hours after being caught, 
but useless when shipped home, as the flesh losses its fine flavor and becomes 
soft. 

The cero catch of North Carolina in 1902 was 45,380 pounds, for which the 
fishermen received $455. Nearly this entire quantity is to be credited to the 
seine fisheries in Carteret County. 

Genus SCOMBER Llniueiu. Common Mackerels. 

This genus contains a few moderate sized, wandering marine fishes char- 
acterized by an elongate, fusiform body; slender caudal peduncle with 2 lateral 
keels on each side; wide, weak mouth, with small teeth on jaws, vomer, and 
palatines; maxillary slipping behind preorbital; very small scales; long and 
slender gill-rakers; numerous pyloric cceca; small or deficient air-bladder; widely 
separated dorsal fins, the anterior with 9 to 12 weak spines; 5 to 9 finlets behind 
dorsal and anal fins; rather small forked caudal fin; and small pectoral and ven- 
trals fins. Two American species, both widely distributed and valuable for 
food. (Scomber, a name based on the ancient Greek name for the common 
mackerel.) 

166. SOOUBER SCOMBRUS Linnnus. 
"Round Ifackerel"; Oommon Maoksrel. 




Fig. 79. CoMUON Mackerel. Scomber awmbrus. 



Diagnosis. — Depth contamed 4.5 times in length; head somewhat leas than .25 length; 
maxillary reaching vertical from anterior edge of orbit; eye .2 length of head and .66 snout; 
snout long and pointed; air-bladder absent; dorsal rays xi + 12; the Ens separated by a space 
somewhat leas than length of head; anal rays [,I1, opposite and similar to soft dorsal; 5 finlets 
behind dorsal and anal fins; caudal fin deeply forked; pectorals about .5 length of head; ventrals 
shorter. Color: above dark blue, with numerous transverse wavy, parallel black bars; below 
glistening white; fins dusky, dorsals edged with white, (scombrus, ancient Mediterranean name 
for the fish.) 
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There are no definite North Carolina records for this species, although it has 
been frequently cited as occurring "off Cape Hatteras", "as far south as Cape 
Hatteras", etc. As is well known, it often happens that the first schools of 
mackerel met with by the New England fishermen in spring are off Cape Hatteras, 
and in one or two instances the fish have been seen off Cape Hatteras in December 
or late fall. 

The writer's recent observations have shown that this is the species known 
to the fishermen of Cape Lookout and other North Carolina localities as "round 
mackerel". The fish is caught in bottom gill nets at Cape Lookout in spring and 
fall, and one specimen was taken there in the third week in April, 1904. The 
largest numbers come with the Spanish mackerel in May. During summer the 
mackerel is absent, but in fall it reappears and at that time is sometimes caught 
in pound nets in Pamlico Sound and about Roanoke Island. Mr. George N. 
Ives, however, one of the very best informed fish men in North Carolina, says he 
has never seen this fish in the state and doubts its occurrence. 

Family TRICHIURIDiE. The Hair-tails. 

These fishes frequent the warmer parts of the ocean and swim near the sur- 
face. They are exceedingly elongate, with closely compressed sides and body 
tapering posteriorly to a point. The head is large, with wide mouth, powerful 
jaws, and prominent teeth. The gills are 4 in number, the gill-membranes are 
not connected and are free from the isthmus. The body is destitute of scales, 
but there is a lateral line. The air-bladder is present. The fin development is 
peculiar: The dorsal fin is very long, and usually without differentiation of the 
spinous and soft rays, all of which are short; the anal is likewise long and very 
low; the caudal is absent; the pectorals are small; and the ventrals are either 
absent or rudimentary. The family is represented in American waters by a 
single genus and species. 

Genus TRICHIURUS Linnaeus. Cutlass-fishes. 

Body band-like; head long, lower jaw strong and projecting; teeth on jaws 
and palatines, those on jaw of unequal size, strong and sharp; margin of maxil- 
lary partly covered by preorbital; lateral hne decurved; dorsal fin extending 
without a break from nape to end of tail; anal consisting of short, detached 
spines nearly concealed by the skin; posterior extremity of body produced as a 
long filament; pectorals very short; ventrals absent. (TrichiuriLSf hair-tail.) 

167. TRIOHIURUS LEPTURUS LinnaBUS. 
** Sword-fish'*; Outlass-fish; Scabbard-fish; Sabre-fish; Hair-tail. 

Triehiunu leptunu Linnsus, Ss^stema Natune, ed. x, 246, 1758; America. Yarrow. 1877, 207; Beaufort. Jen« 
kins. 1887, 88; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 889, pi. cxxxvii, fix. 375. 

Diagnosis. — Greatest depth of body about .06 total length; head pointed, comparatively 
large, contained 7.5 times in total length; upper jaw with about 4 large lancet-like teeth and 
others smaller; lower jaw with numerous sharp teeth; mandible reaching to posterior margin of 
eye; eye large, .5 length of snout and .16 length of head; posterior margin of opercle forming 
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& ratbier stiarp an^; UteraJ line banning opponte upper marpn of eye, dropinng niddenlj 
bebiiid pectoral, and otmtinued to Uil near and ooncurrent with bellf ; donaJ rsya about 135, 
of nearly uniform length, thelcmgest not twice diameter of eye; aoal spioee about 100, acareely 
evidmt, the anterior directed backward, the posterior forward; pectorala abort, pmnted, 
■li^dy longer than eye. Odor: unifonnly glistening silvery; doTBal 6n with ft dark margiD. 
iUpluruM, iJender tailed.) 

This curious and easily recognized fish of the wann seas comes northward 
on our east coast as far as Massachusetts, and is not rare from Chesapeake Bay 
southward. It attains a length of 5 feet, and in Jamaica and other places is 
eaten, although it has little value in the United States. On the North Carolina 
coast it enters all the inlets and sounds during summer and fall, and sometimes 
at least in winter. At Beaufort it is often caught in line fishing at the inlet and 
inside the harbor, the hooks being baited with mullet and sunk to the bottom; 
the fish is said to pull very hard when caught. Many are taken in mullet nets as 
late as the second half of November, 40 to 50 being sometimes taken at one 
haul; they tangle the nets badly, and are not liked by the fishermen. On 
December 13, 1890, Dr. W. C. Kendall found a cutlass-fish stranded on the beach 
at Hatteras Inlet. 




Fig. 80. GuTLASS-nsH; Hair-tah.. Triehiunu leptunu. 

The cutlass-fish has an exceedingly formidable mouth, and, being an active 
swimmer, must be a terror to small fishes. Spawning occurs in summer. In 
August, 1900, Dr. E. W. Gudger obtained ripe eggs from a 30-inch fish caught 
at Beaufort. The ovary is single, and in this specimen was about 6.5 inches 
long. 

Family XIPHIID^. The Sword-fishes. 

This family contuns a single species of lar^ size and great power, inhabi- 
ting the high seas. Body elongate, compact, smooth, and destitute of scales. 
Upper jaw greatly prolonged and forming a flat sword, the bones entering into 
it being the premaxillaries, ethmoid, and vomer; lower jaw large; teeth absent in 
adult. Gills 4, the lamince of each united into a single pSate; gill-membranes 
separate, not connected with isthmus. Intestine long, pyloric caeca numerous, 
air-bladder large and simple. Two dorsal fins, the anterior large and beginning 
opposite gill-opening, the posterior very small and situated near the caudal; 2 
anal fins, the anterior rather large, the posterior small and opposite second 
dorsal; caudal very large and widely forked; pectorala long, narrow and pointed; 
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ventrals absent; all the fins shark-like, the rays developed in the skin; caudal 

peduncle slender, with a keel on each side; young with both jaws produced, the 

dorsal and anal fins continuous, the head spinous, and body with rudimentary 

scales. 

Genus XIPHIAS Linneeus. Sword-fishes. 

Characters of the genus noted above. (Xi'phias, ancient Greek name for 
the sword-fish, from xiphos, a sword.) 

168. XIPHIAS GLADIUS LinnflBiis. 
Sword-fish. 

Xiphiaa gladiua Linnseus, Systema Natune, ed. x. 248, 1758; Europe. Yarrow, 1877, 207; off Gape Lookout. 
Jenkins, 1887, 88; Beaufort Jordan <fe Evermann, 1896. 894. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body very slightly compressed, tapering uniformly from head to tail, the 
greatest depth (at anterior dorsal fin) contained 5.5 to 6 times in total length (to base of caudal 
fin); head with sword longer than remainder of body; snout about .33 total length to tip of 
caudal lobes; mouth large, the cleft extending far beyond eye; eye .25 postorbital part of head; 
first dorsal fin very high and falcate anteriorly, its height nearly as great as depth of body; 
dorsal rays 40+2 to 4; first anal fin falcate like dorsal but smaller, its origin about midway 
between pectorals and base of caudal; anal rays 18 to 21 + 3; length of caudal lobes measured 
from end of keel greater than depth of body; pectorals placed very low, their length about 
equal to that of first dorsal. Color: lustrous blackish purple above, whitish beneath; the 
fins dark bluish; upper side of sword purplish blue like the head, under side lighter; iris blue. 
(gladius, sword.) 

This large inhabitant of the high seas is common off the entire east coast of 
the United States, occasionally comiiig into the inshore waters. Yarrow did not 
see this species at Fort Macon, but received "reliable information of its occa- 
sional appearance off Cape* Lookout". 

Jenkins Usts it as "occasionally reported by fishermen", and cites Prof. W. 
K. Brooks as authority for the statement. Goode (1884) quotes a Mr. A. W. 
Simpson as reporting that sword-fish have at times been seen in large numbers 
off Cape Hatteras in November and December, sometimes entering the sounds. 

The sword-fish is one of the largest, most powerful, and most dangerous 
fishes sought by man. The average weight is 400 to 500 pounds, and the maxi- 
mum more than 800 pounds, the length of the largest being 15 feet. On the 
New England coast there is an important fishery for the sword-fish, which is 
killed by harpooning. The flesh is firm and palatable, and usually brings a good 
price; it is sold in the form of steaks. 

Family ISTIOPHORIDiE. The Sail-fishes and Spear-fishes. 

These are large, pelagic fishes, similar in appearance and habits to the much 
commoner sword-fish (Xiphias), but readily distinguishable therefrom by the 
compressed body, elongate dorsal fin, well-developed ventral fins, shorter sword, 
complex air-bladder, etc. The body is elongate and covered with linear scutes. 
The bones of the upper jaw are fused and elongated to form a long and strong 
sword or spear. The mouth is provided with small granular teeth on jaws and 
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palatines. There are 2 anal fins. On each side of the caudal peduncle are 2 
fleshy ridges. The intestine is short and but slightly convoluted, and the large 
air-bladder has numerous divisions. The family contains 2 genera, which are 
thus distinguished: 

I. Dorsal fin much higher than depth of body, and not divided in middle; ventral fins formed 
of 2 or 3 rays IsTioPHORua 

ii. Dorsal fin less than height of body, and separated in middle by aborted rays; ventral fins 
formed of a single spine Tetrapturus. 

Genus ISTIOPHORUS Lac^pMe. Sail-fishes. 

Form slender, much compressed, caudal peduncle narrow; skin rough and 
covered with small, elongate scales; sword flattened, tapering to a point, its 
upper and lower surf aces rounded; dorsal fin continuous, beginning on head and 
extending nearly to caudal, the anterior three-fourths very high, the posterior 
rays low; anal fin double, small; caudal lobes widely flaring; ventral rays very 
long. Several species, 1 American. (Jstiophorus^ sail-bearing.) 

169. ISTIOPHORUS NIGRICANS (Lac^pMe). 

Sail-fish. 

Makaira nigricant Lao^p^de, Histoire Naturelle defl Poissons, iv, 688f 1803; Rochelle, France. 
Ittiophorvt nigrieans, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 891, pi. cxxxii, fig. 376. 

Diagnosis. — ^Depth greatest over gill-opening, .14 length from tip of sword to base of tail; 
head (including upper jaw) 2.5 times depth; eye small, .09 to .10 length of head, midway 
between tip of lower jaw and gill-slit; upper jaw 3 times length of postorbital region; lateral 
line straight, with a marked arch over pectoral; dorsal rajrs about xl,7, the longest spines more 
than twice body depth, the last rays much reduced; anal rays 9 + 7; caudal deeply forked, the 
lobes very slender and about length of upper jaw; ventrals long and pointed, longer than upper 
jaw; pectorals .5 ventrals. Color: above bluish black, below pale; dorsal fin bluish, with 
numerous round black spots; caudal with black blotches; other fins dark, {nigricans, becoming 
black.) 

The sail-fish, so named because of the immense dorsal fin, is not uncommon 

in the West Indies and about the Florida Keys, but occurs only as a rare straggler 

along the east coast of the United States. The only specimen recorded from 

North Carolina was caught by a Morehead City fisherman in the summer of 1884 

and was handled by Mr. George N. Ives, then in business at that place. The 

specimen finally reached Mr. H. H. Brimley, by whom it was preserved for the 

State Museum at Raleigh. This example is 71 inches long, with upper jaw 15 

inches long. 

Genus TETRAPTURUS Rafinesque. Spear-fishes. 

Body elongate, sides much compressed, caudal peduncle contracted; scales 
rudimentary and embedded; dorsal fins separate; the first beginning over gill-slit 
and extending beyond first anal, with anterior rays elevated and others very low, 
the second dorsal small and opposite second anal; caudal fin widely forked; ven- 
tral fins consisting of a single slender ray. Two American and several old world 
species. (Tetrapturus, four-winged tail.) 
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170. TETRAPTURUS ALBIDUS Poey. 
Spear-fish; Bill-fish. 

Tttraptunu dOndus Poey, Memorias sobre la historia natural de la isia de Cuba, ii, 237, 1858; Havana. Goode, 

1884. 357, pi. 116. 
Tetrapturui imperator, Jordan & Evermann, 1896. 892. 

Diagnosis. — Greatest depth of body, under anterior lobe of dorsal fin, .15 total length; 
depth of caudal peduncle .25 depth of body; head (with upper jaw) about .3 length; eye small, 
,25 postorbital part of head; length of snout about twice length of remainder of head; dorsal 
rays iii,35 + 6, the anterior elevated rays about .75 depth of body; anal rays ii,8 + 6; each 
caudal lobe as long as upper jaw, the fork making an angle of 70 to 80 degrees; pectorals longer 
than ventrals and nearly .5 length of head. Color: back and fins dark blue, sides and below 
white; anterior dorsal fin dark-spotted, {albidus, whitened.) 

This species, whose center of abundance is the West Indies, occasionally 
ranges as far north as Massachusetts. There is a single North Carolina record 
which has been communicated by Mr. H. H. Brimley. This is a specimen found 
on the beach on Bogue Bank in the summer of 1892 by Mr. Thomas C. Harris, 
then curator of the State Museum. The head of this specimen is now in the 
museum; it is 41 inches long, with upper jaw 29 inches long, spear at tip of lower 
jaw 2 inches wide and 1.45 inches deep, width of head between eyes 7.25 inches, 
and diameter of eye 2.5 inches. These dimensions indicate a fish more than 10 
feet long. 

The spear-fish sometimes attains a very large size, one 26 feet long having 
been reported from the island of Mauritius, where the species is highly esteemed 
as food. Like the sword-fish, this species occasionally attacks vessels without 
any provocation, and may cause serious leaks; it is also dangerous to fishermen in 
small boats. It often floats listlessly at the surface, but is also known to swim 
at a depth of 100 fathoms. 

Family CARANGIDiE. The Cavallies, Pompanoes, etc. 

A numerous and important family of marine fishes, found in warm and tem- 
perate latitudes. They are for the most part active swimmers, and many of the 
species go in schools. The carangids differ much in form, some being elongate 
and not greatly compressed, while others are deep and much compressed. The 
body is usually covered with thin cycloid scales, but is sometimes naked; the 
lateral line is arched anteriorly, straight posteriorly, and may be armed with 
bony plates; the dorsal fins are more or less separated, the spines rather weak and 
depressible in a groove; the anal fin is long, with 2 stiff spines; the caudal fin is 
widely forked, the peduncle slender; the pectoral fins are usually long and narrow; 
the gill-rakers are usually long; the gill-membranes are free from the isthmus and 
usually not united; the air-bladder is present, the.pseudobranchiae are large, and 
the pyloric coeca are numerous. There are about 20 American genera, of which 
8 are known to be represented in the state fauna. 

Key to the North Carolina genera oj carangids. 

i. Body covered with linear, embedded scales, giving the skin a peculiar leathery appearance; 

premaxillaries not protractile; pectoral fins short and rounded Oliggplites. 

u.Body either naked or covered witn small cycloid scales; premaxillaries protractile; pectoral 
fins either long and fidcate or short and pointed. 
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a. Anal fin much Bhorter than soft dorsal, its base not longer than abdomen.. .Sebiola. 

aa. Anal fin aa long as soft doraal, its base Imiger than abdomen. 

h. Pectoral fins long and falcate; maxillaiy with a mipptemental bone; lateral line usually 
with bony plates. 
e. Dora^ outline more strongly curved than ventral outline. 
d. Lateral line with bony puites only on posterior part. 

e. Body elongate, moderately compreaaed, back somewhat elevated; jaw teeth 
in a few serieg or in one senea; no fin-raya produced; plates of lateral 

line strongly developed Caranx. 

first 5 or 6 dorsal and anal rays produced as lone filaments; plates of 
ee. Body short and deep, greatly compressed; jaw teeth in villiform bands; 

lateral line well developed Alectis. 

eee. Body broad ovate, strongly compressed, anterior profile nearly vertical, 
forehead bulging; teeth weak; dorsal and anal fins very low, no rays pro- 
duced; plates ot lateral line almost obsolete Vouer. 

dd. Lateral line without any bony plates Selene. 

oe. Dorsal outline less strongly curved than ventral; no plates on lateral line. 

Chloboscombrcb. 

l^. Pectoral fins short and not falcate; maxillary without supplemental bone; lateral line 

without bony plates Trachtnotob. 




Fig. 81. Lhatheb-iackbt. OUgoplitti sauru*. 

Genoa OLIGOPLITES QUI. Leather-jackets. 
The leather-jackets are easily recognizable by their greatly compressed, 
more or less elongate body covered with very narrow scales embedded in the skin 
with little regularity of arrangement, the scales being very different from ordi- 
nary ones. Head short, compressed; mouth large, with bands of small, sharp 
teeth on jawa, tongue, palatines and vomer; upper jaw not protractile; maxillary 
narrow; gill-rakers long; lateral line with a slight curve anteriorly, unarmed; 
caudal peduncle without keel; dorsal spines low, separated, 3 to 5 in number; 
second dorsal long, anterior raya highest, posterior rays low, separated, and 
forming finlets; anal spines well separated from soft part, the latter similar to 
soft dorsal; caudal widely forked; pectorals andventrala short, the latter depres- 
sible in a groove. The few species are of small size and are found only in 
warmer American waters. (Oligopliles, poorly armed.) 

171. OLIOOPLITES SAUBUS (Blooh & Sobneidar). 
Runner; Leather-Jaoket. 
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Diagnosis. — ^Depth .25 length; head .2 length; maxillary extending beyond pupil; eye 
slightlyless than snout, .25 head; head naked, the body covered with linear, obliquely arranged, 
embedded scales; dorsal rays v + i,20; anal rays ii + i,20; caudal lobes equal, about length of 
head; pectorals and ventrals about .66 length of head. Color: bluish on back and top of 
head, silvery on sides and belly; iris and fins yellow. («awn«, lizard.) 

Although the leather- jacket ranges regularly from the tropics along our 
east coast to New York, it has not heretofore been recorded from North Carolina. 
On May 17, 1904, a Beaufort fisherman brought a 10-inch specimen to the labora- 
tory, and reported that he had met with the fish before. The species rarely 
exceeds a foot in length, and has no food vaue. 

Genus SERIOLA Cuvier. Amber-fishes. 

Rather large, shapely fishes, usually with a good deal of greenish-yellow on 
body and fins, whence the name of amber-fish. They are found on the coasts of 
America, Europe, and Asia, and in some countries are important food fishes. 
Body rather elongate, slightly compressed, back not elevated; head conical; 
mouth large, with bands of small teeth on jaws, tongue, vomer, and palatals; 
premaxillaries protractile; supplemental maxillary broad; body and sides of 
head covered with very small scales; lateral line greatly arched anteriorly, form- 
ing a keel on side of peduncle; anterior dorsal fin low, with about 7 spines con- 
nected by a membrane; posterior dorsal long, elevated in front; anal similar to 
soft dorsal but smaller, preceded by 2 very small free spines (disappearing with 
age); ventrals rather long; pectorals short. About 10 American species, 7 of 
which occur on our east coast; 3 known from North Carolina.* 

Key to the North Carolina species of amber-fishes, 

i. Body marked by 5 or 6 broad black cross-bands, very distinct in smaller specimens, becom- 
ing obsolete with age; size moderate. 
a. Body rather stout, the depth .33 length to end of scales; length of head much less than 
depth of body; a dark band from eye to spinous dorssd; ventrals and spinous dorsal 

black zonata. 

aa. Body slender, the depth .21 length; length of head greater than depth of body; a hori- 
zontal yellow bana from opercle to end of tail; ventral and spinous dorsal not black. 

caroliMensis. 

a. Body not marked by black cross-bands; form slender, depth of body about .25 length to 

end of scales; length of head equal to or less than depth of body; a golden stripe from eye 

to spinous dorsal; size large lalandi, 

(Seriola^ an Italian name for one of the fishes of this genus.) 

172. SERIOLA ZONATA (MitchiU).t 
Rudder-fish; Shark Pilot. 

Scomber toncUua Mitchill, Transactiona literary and Philosophical Society of New York, 1815. 427; New York 

Bay. 
Serioia zonata, Jordan <fe Evermann. 1896, 902, pi. cxzxix, fig. 381 ; Cape Cod to Cape Hatteras. 

^Several other amber fishes (S. faaciata, S. rivdiana) are known from South Carolina and may be looked 
for further north. 

fThe pilot-fiah (Naucrate$ ductor) was recorded from Beaufort by Yarrow on the authority of a fisher- 
man; but no specimen has been obtained from North Carolina, and it is probable that the fish Yarrow noted 
was the yoimg of this species. 
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Diagnosis. — Body rather deep, the depth contained 3 times in total length; back and 
top of head compressed; head .75 depth of body; supplemental maxillary bone about as broad 
as eye; lower jaw somewhat projecting; eye rather large, .66 snout; dorsal rays vii + i,38, the 
longest spine about equal to eye; anterior soft dorsal rays somewhat elongate but less than 
half length of eye; origin of anal fin under tenth ray of soft dorsal, the anal rays i,21 ; pectorals 
less than .5 length of head; ventrals .6 head. Color: above dull bluish-gray, below white; 
back and sides with 5 or 6 broad black crossbands, 3 of which extend on dorsal and 2 on anal, 
the bars becoming more indistinct with age and disappearing in largest fish; a dark oblique 
stripe from eye to spinous dorsal; spinous dorsal black; tips of caudal white; ventrals black 

above, pale below. {zonaUif banded). 

« 

Ranges from Cape Hatteras northward to Massachusetts, and will doubtless 
be found well represented on the North Carolina coast when properly sought. 
The deep, banded body enables one to recognize the species readily. The young 
are interesting aquarium fish. This species and the next associate with sharkis 
or other large fish, and are also often found about the rudders of vessels. Attains 
a length of 3 feet, and is an excellent food fish. 

173. SERIOLA OAROLINENSIS Holbrook. 
Rudder-fish; Shark PUot. 

Seriola carolinen»i» Holbrook, Ichthyology of South Carolina, 72, 1860; Charleston. 

HdUUr<uiu9 zonatus. Yarrow, 1877, 209; Beaufort. 

Seriola zonaia, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 377; Beaufort. 

Seriola zonaia carolineruiM, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 902; north to Cape Hatteras. 

Diagnosis. — Body slender, the depth ahout.21 total length; head .28 length; eye small, 
.16 head; dorsal rays v to vii + 1,36 or 37; anal rays i,19 to i,21. Color: bluish above, whitish 
below, a greenish-yellow band extending from opercle to caudal; fins mostly greenish, the 
ventrals whitish; young with about 6 black cross-bands which become fainter with age, the 
bands extending on dorsal and anal fins. (carolinensiSf inhabiting Carolina.) 

This species is closely related to Seriola zovata and has been regarded by 
recent writers as a variety of that species; it is a much more elongate form, 
however, with smaller eye and somewhat different color, and may be recognized 
as a distinct species until it is found to intergrade with zonata. 

The fish is found from Cape Hatteras to Texas,- but is not common in North 
Carolina. Yarrow in 1871 observed only a single specimen at Beaufort; Jordan 
and Gilbert in 1878 and Jenkins in 1885 did not find it there; and of late it has 
rarely been seen. The fish is not known to the Beaufort fishermen. 

174. SERIOLA LALANDI Ouvier & Valencieimes. 

Amber-fish; Yellow- tail. 

Seriola lalandi Cuvier <fe Valenciennes, Histoire Nliturelle dee Poissons, ix, 208, 1833; Brasil. Jordan & 
Evermann, 1896, 903. pi. oxl, fig. 382. Linton. 1905, 363; off Cape Lookout. 

Diagnosis. — ^Depth .25 total length to fork of caudal; caudal peduncle slender, its depth 
but little more than diameter of eye; head about equal to depth; maxillary reaching to pupil; 
eye small, less than .5 length of snout and .16 length of head; scales in lateral series about 160; 
dorsal rays about vi + i,34, the anterior dorsal very low, the posterior elevated in front, the 
longest soft ray being .5 head; anal fin similar to but much smaller than second dorsal, its rays 
1,21 to 1,24. Color: grayish or purplish golden above, whitish below; a bright bronze hori- 
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lontal stripe extending from saout, through eye, to caudal; an oblique bronse stripe from eye 
to spinous dorsal; ventrala white below, anal blackisb, otbcr fins duaky yellow, {ialanii, after 
a French naturalist named Delalande.) 

This amber-fish, which is found from Brazil to southern New England, is 
common southward and is sometimes taken in considerable numbers on the 
New Jersey coast. There appear to be no published records of its capture in 
North Carolina, but it undoubtedly occurs there every year and could be found 
if sought for with proper apparatus on the outer shores. 




Fig. 82. AuBER-FiSH. SericHa Icdandi. 

A number of years ago, some New Jersey fishermen set pound-nets off the 
beach at Nags Head and for some time caught numbers of fine, large amber-fish, 
and 20 boxes of the fish were sent to market from Skyco, Roanoke Island. The 
steamer Fish-Hawk caught a specimen about 28 miles off Cape Lookout, August 
21, 1902. 

Genus CARARX LacfpUe. CreTOllCs; CaTOUiCB. 

A numerous genus of rather email marine species, found in all warm seas, 
some of them valuable food fishes. Form ovate, considerably compressed; back 
sometimes arched; head large or moderate; mouth rather large, maxillary reach- 
ing to below or beyond eye; jaw teeth not in villiform bands, usually present on 
vomer, tongue, and palatines; premaxillaries protractile; gill-rakers long; eye 
large, with adipose eye-lid; anterior dorsal fin rather low, the spines connected by 
membrane, soft dorsal elevated in front, both fins depressible in a groove; anal 
fin similar to soft dorsal, preceded by 2 strong spines; pectoral fins falcate; pos- 
terior part of lateral line with strong bony plates, each plate with a spine; a short 
dorsal branch of lateral line usually present. The American species number a 
dozen or more; the 5 known from the east coast of the United States have been 
noted in local waters. 

Key to the North Carolina specia oj Caranx. 

ibout '. 

itraight part of lateral line about as 

bartkolomcei. 

. . , straight part of lateral line much 
ved part; color dark, mostly bluish ruber. 
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u. Soft dorsal and anal fins much elevated in front, the ra^ less numerous than above; teeth 
in upper jaw in a band, in lower jaw in single series. 
b. Breast without scales, except small patch before ventrals; outer teeth in upper jaw 

canine; bony plates in lateral line 30 hippos, 

lib. Breast entirely covered with s<»les; outer teeth in iaw not canine. 

c. Body rather elongate, depth less tiian .33 length; bony plates in lateral line 50; soft 

dorsal rays i,24 cryso9, 

cc. Body shorter, depth .4 length; bony plates in lateral line 35; soft dorsal rays 
1,22 loins. 

The cavallies do not figure prominently in the fisheries of the state, being 
held in little esteem and not especially sought. The total catch in 1902 was 
13,900 pounds, which sold for $164. 
(Caranz, a corruption of a Portuguese or French name for these fishes). 

175. OARANX BARTHOLOMJEI Ouvier & Valenciennes. 

Yellow Jack. 

Caninx bariholonun Cuvier A Valenciennes, Histoire Naturelle des Poiasoni*, ix, 1 )0. 1833; St. Bartholoinew 
Idland. Jenkins, 1885. 11; Beaufort. Jordan, 1886. 27; Beaufort. Jenkins. 1887. 88; Beaufort: 
Jordan & Evermann, 1896. 010; West Indies to North Carolina. 

Caranx beam Jordan, Proceedings U. S. National Museum, iii. 188). 486; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Body deep, compressed, the depth contained 2.8 times in length; head not 
much compressed, .33 length; maxillary not extending to pupil; eye shorter than snout; gill- 
rakers long; soft dorsal, anal, and caudal fins densely scaled; plates in lateral line 28; dorsal 
rays yiii + i,27, soft part slightly falcate; anal rays ii + i,23; pectorals falcate, a little shorter 
tiian head and extending beyond front of anal. Color: bluish silvery, with golden suffusion; 
fins pale yellow; young with golden spots. (Named after the island of St. Bartholomew.) 

This species, which is common in the West Indies, occasionally strays to the 

coast of Florida and North Carolina. Two small specimens seined in Beaufort 

Harbor by Drs. Jordan and Gilbert in 1878 were made the basis of a new species, 

Caranx heard, which is now considered synonymous with Caranx bartholomcei. 

Dr. Jenkins obtained several specimens at Beaufort in the summer of 1885. On 

August 4, 1905, Mr. C. B. Wilson seined in the harbor a specimen now preserved 

at the laboratory. 

176. OARANX RUBER (Bloch). 

Orevall^; Oarboneio. 

Scomber ruber Bloch, lohthyologie, pi. 342, 1703; island of St. Croix. 
Caranx ruber, Jordan & Evennann, 1896, 019. 

Diagnosis. — ^Depth contained about 3.5 times in total length; head about equal to depth! 
maxillary barely reaching front of eye and contained 2.75 times in head; no canine teetii in 
jaws; diameter of eye less than .25 head; snout more than .3 head; scutes 25 to 30, lateralline 
not strongly arched; dorsal rays vii + i,26 to 28, the anterior rays of soft dorsal more than .3 
head; anal rays ii + i,22; pectoral fins as long as head. Color: bluish above, silvery below; 
an obscure horizontal blue stripe below dorsal; dorsal yellowish; lower lobe of caudal with a 
blackish bar; other fins plain, {ruber, red, an inappropriate name based on a drawing ernme- 
ously colored.) 

In August, 1906, a specimen of this fish about 8 inches long was caught in 
Beaufort Harbor, and is now in the laboratory collection. This species has not 
heretofore been recorded from the United States, but is common in the West 
Indies. 
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177. OARANX HIPPOS (Linnwus). 

"01bacore"i"AlbEicore"i"Horse]liackereI"iOrevalU;OaTall7; Horse OreTalld (S.O.); 

Jack; JackOreTall6(S.O.) 

aambtr hlppot UrumuB. SyeUma Naturx, ed. kU, 494, 1766: ChitrlestoD, S. C. 
Camiffot ftippo*. Yarrow, 1877, 208; B«ufort. 

CoRuu Mppei, JoTcjan, 1S86, 27; Beaufort. Jordan t Bvennuiu, ISW, 020. pi. exii. fic 387. Linton. 1905. 
SeS: Beaulort. 

DuQNOsiB. — Depth .4 length; head large and deep, 28 length of body, anterior profile 
strongly curved; mouth large, lower jaw prominent, maKilIary extending to or beyond posterior 
border of eye; two canine teeth in front of lower jaw; eye .2 length of head; gill-rakera long and 
stout, 15 on lower arm of first arch; plates on lateral line 30; dorsal rays Tiii+t,20; anal rays 
11 + 1,17; pectorals slightly longer than head. Color: olive green above, golden on sides and 
abdomen; a large black opercular blotch; axil of pectorals with a black blotch; margin of soft 
dorsal black, (hippot, horse.) 




Fig. 83. Cavallt. Caranx kippoi. 

This speciea of cavally is found on both coasts of America, and occurs 
regularly on the eastern seaboard of the United States as far north as Maasachu- 
aetts. On the North Carolina coast it is the commonest species of the genus. At 
Beaufort, where the general name for the cavallies is "albacore" or "olbacore", 
these fishes were formerly caught in considerable quantities in spring, but are 
not now abundant; occasionally a shipment of 25 to 30 boxes is made. The 
local opinion is that the fish has a thick skin and tough flesh, and doea not have 
high rank as a food fiah; although at Key Weat, Florida, and at other places it 
has some commercial importance. Its weight is usually under 5 pounds, but 
often reaches 10 or 12 pounds and occasionally 20 pounds. L&wson's note on 
the cavallies doubtless applies primarily to this species: 

Cavallies are of a brownish color, have exceeding small scales and a very thick skin; they 
are as firm a fish as ever 1 saw; therefore will keep sweet (in the hot weather) two days, when 
others will stink in half a day, unless salted. They ought to be scaled as soon as taken; other- 
wise you must pull off the skin and scales, when boiled: the skin being the cbmeest of the fish. 
The meat, which is white and large, is diesaed witii this fish. 
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178. OARANX OBYSOS (MitchiU). 

"Horse Mackerel"; "Sun-flBh"; "Albacore"; "Olbacore"; Oavaily; OrevaiJd; Horse 

OrevalW (S. 0); Jack Crevatie (S. C); Hard-taU; Runner; Jurel; 

Yellow Mackerel. 

Satmbtr en/to, MLtctill, Truwactionj Literary and PhUowpKi™! Society of Neir York. i. 1815. 424; Nb* York. 

Canngta ehn,tot. Yarrow, 1877, 208; BaKifort. Jordan 4 Gilbert, 1879, 376; Beiufort. 

Carangut puqutlut. Jordan A Gilbert, 1879. 37t; Beaufort (after Yarraw). 

Pantrvctut jyivtuelv. Yamxr. 1877. 208: Beaufort. 

Coram chri/tut. JdtiIkd, 1830. 27; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1837, S3: Beaufort. 

Caroni oyKt. Jordan A Evennann, I89S, B21. pi. cilii, fi«. 388, 

Diagnosis. — Depth contained 3.25 ti;nes ia total leogth; head contained 3.75 times in 
length; maxillary extending to pupil; eye shorter than snout, contained 3.5 times in head; 
gill-rakers long and numerous; plates covering entire straight part of lateral line, 50 in number; 
dorsal rays viii-f-i,24; anal rays ii + i,19; pectorab about length of head. Color: light green 
above, golden yellow or silvery below; a black opercular spot; fins pale. {cryto», gold.) 




Pig. 84. Catalli; Hard^aii.. Caranx erytoi. 

The range of this cavally extends from Brazil to Massachusetts. On the 
North Carolina coast it is ordinarily less common that Caranx hippos. Yarrow 
reported a few seen at Fort Macon in early fall, and took one 14 inches long in 
May. Jenkins noted the fish as common in the summer of 1885. One or two 
specimens have been obtained in recent years for the Beaufort laboratory, and 
in 1905 the species was very common, upward of 240 specimens being caught 
between July 18 and August 2^ in a pound net operated in the interest of the 
laboratory. The local name in most general use is "olbacore". In the Gulf of 
Mexico the species is very abundant and highly esteemed as food. The length 
rarely exceeds 15 inches. 

178. OARANX LATUS Agassis. 
Jurel; Hoise-eye Jack. 

Corau lalut Acanii. Pinccs Br«rilienwa. 105, 1820; BnnL Jankine, 18S5. 11; Bcautore. Jordan. Igge, 37: 

BeautoR. Jeokioa. 1887. 88; Beaufort. Jordan A Bvermann, 1806, B23, 
Carsfu ncAardiHolbraok.Ichtbyology of South Carolina, Oe.pl.IS.Ge-l.lseO: South Carolina. 

DiAONOsis. — Shaped like C. hippoe, but with less strongly curved profile; depth .4 length; 
head contEuned3.4 times in length; maxillaryexteadingaa far as posterior edge of pupil; canine 
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teeth in fnmt'of lower jaw; gill-rakera long, 12 below angle of first arch; acutes in lateral line 
35; dorsal raja vm+i,22; anal rays ii-F-i,16 to 18; pectorals length of head. Color: bluish 
above, with silvery or golden sides and abdomen; a small black opercular spot; young with 
black cross-bands; caudal yellow; no spot on pectorals, (lalut, broad.) 




Fig. SS. JusBL. Caranx latua. 

From the West Indies and South America, this species ranges northward to 
Virginia; it is also found on the west coast of Mexico. It was first recorded from 
North Carolina in 1885, when Jenkins obtained a few specimens at Beaufort. 
Specimens have recently been obtained at Perry Island and Bird Shoal, and out- 
side the harbor by the Fish-Hawk on August 14, 1902. A pound net belonging 
to the Beaufort laboratory caught 19 specimens in the second and third weeks 
of August, 1905, but took none during the remainder of the season. From time 
immemorial the sale of this fish has been prohibited in Cuba because of the 
numerous cases of illness (ciguatera) which have followed its use. 
Genus ALECTIS Raflnesque. Tbrsad-fisbes. 

Body deep, rhomboid, much compressed; scales minute, embedded; bony 
plates on straight part of lateral line; teeth in villiform bands on jaws, tongue, 
vomer, and palatines; dorsal spines short and rudimentary, mostly disappearing 
with age; soft dorsal and anal fins similar, the first 5 or 6 rays thread-like; ventrals 
short; pectorals falcate. In the young, the body is more orbicular, the 
thread-like rays are longer, and the ventrals are longer than in the adult. Sev- 
eral species, only one American. (Alectis, chicken-cock, in allusion to the names 
sea-cock, sea-hen, and fish-cock applied to these and similar fishes in olden times.) 



180. ALZOTIS 01L1ARI8 (Bloch). 
"Moon-flsh"; "Shoemaker"; Thtead-flsh; Oobbler-fish. 

Zam nturu Bloch, Ichthyoloffe. vi, 20. 1T8S: Eut IndiM. 

BltpSaridithyt trinilut. Yurow. 1ST7. 308: BetuTort. 

Altclrit crinilM, Jordan t GUbcrt, 1879. 376: Bnufort (after Yanow). 

Corunx mnifa., Jordan. 1888, 27; Beaufort. 

AUclit cUiari4. JonJao & Evenn«4Ui. 18M, 931. 
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) OF HOBTH CABOLIITA. 



DiAONOBis. — Depth vorTing with age, .5 total length in adult, equal to length in jroung; 
head .33 length; a sharp keel on ocdput; mouth horizontal in adult, oblique in young; latfiial 
line with a wide arch anterioriy, the plates on porterior part numbering about 12; dorsal rays 
vi + t,I9; anal rays ii + [,16; pectorals! falcate, longer than head; ventrala broad. Color: above 
bluiah, below golden yellow; a daric blotch on opercle, anotiier on dorsal, and another on anal. 
(dliaru, -mtb long tJucads or lashea.) 




Fig. 86. THRKAD-nsH. Aladu cSitrit. 

From the tropical seas this speciea ranges northward on our east coaat as far 
as Masaachusetts; it is, however, not commoa north of Florida. At Beaufort a 
few specimens are taken nearly every year in summer and fall. The largest seen 
there are 12 inches long, which is about the maximum size of the species. The 
names "moon-fiah" and "shoemaker" are applied to tiiia species in the Beau- 
fort region, the former name being shared by several related fishes. 

The dorsal and anal rays in the thread-fish are enormously extended, 
especially in the smaller individuals, and must at times prove a decided incon- 
venience. Two specimens 8 inches long taken at Beaufort September 14, 1904, 
by Mr. S. G. Worth had dorsal and anal ^laments 15 inches long. 
0«irai VOMER Cavier ft Vaknctennei. Mom-fishes. 

Body ovate, much compressed, forehead gibbous, lateral line strongly 
arched anteriorly, weak plates on the lateral line posteriorly, scales rudimentary, 
anterior dorsal obsolete, soft dorsal and anal low. In young, the form is deeper 
and the fina are higher. Several American speciea, one occurring in United 
States waters. (Vomer, plowshare, in alluaion to the shape of the body.) 
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181. VOUER SETIPINNIS (mtchlll). 
"Uoon-«8h"; "Sun-fiah"; Horse-flsh. 

Znit uHpimit Uitcbill. TnuieactioDB Litenvy tuiil PhiloHiphinl S«iety of N«w York. ISIG. 384: Now York. 

V(mnr««j»fmit.Y«rTow. 1877, 208; Bmufort. JanUo A Oahert, 1879, 379; Bsmforl. JordM, 1886.37; 

BMUfoit. JenkioB, 1887, 88: BauTort. Jordan A Evannuu, 1806, B34. pi. cxliv. Gg. 393. 

DiAONOBiB. — Depth in adult ,5 total length, in young ,6 to .8 length; head cootained 3.5 
times in length, anterior profile steep, forehead very prominent, snout projecting, mouth 
oblique, maxillary extending tofront of eye; plates on lateral line about 20; dorsal raya vtii+i, 
21 or 22; analraysn + i,19or20; these fins very low in adults; ventral fins very small; pectorals 
about length of head. Color: pale green above, silvery on sides; a black blotch at angle of 
lateral line in young, (seltjnnma bristle finned ) 




Fig. 87. UoDN-nsa; HOBSR-neH. Vomer ttiipitmit. 

Found along the entire east coast of the United States, but not common 
northward; its range extends through the West Indies to Brazil, and, on the 
Pacific coast, from Mexico to Peru. Yarrow records it from Beaufort as "abua- 
dant in the fall , numbers being taken on the outer beach in company with mullet". 
Its local North Carolina names are "moon-fish" and "sun-fish", and it is not 
distinguished by the fishermen from Selene vomer. It reaches a length of a foot, 
and is a good food fish, but is seldom marketed. 

Genus SELEIfE Lac<pMe. Moon-fiahes. 

Marine fishes of very peculiar shape, body greatly compressed and much 
elevated, anterior profile very steep, edges of body sharp; head short and deep 
with a prominent angle at nape; mouth small, with protractile premaxillaries 
and broad maxillaries with supplemental bone; jaws, tongue, vomer, and palatals 
with minute teeth; gill-rakers long and slender; scales small, lateral line without 
bony plates; soft dorsal and anal fins with anterior rays much elongated, spinoua 
dorsal raya filiform in young, anal spines becoming obsolete in adult, ventrals 
very long in young and minute in adult. Two American species, one found on 
the east coast. (Selene, moon.) 
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182. SELENE VOICER (liuuBos.) 
"ifoon-aah" ; ''Sun-flali"; "Horss-fiab"; Lookdovn; HorMhead. 
Ztut anur Linuiu, 8yatam> Natune. fL i, 1768, 2M; Araeriea. 
Stunt artmfa, Yutdw. 1S7T, SOS; BsuTort. Jonlu A GUben, IgTB. 37«: BeutfoR 
.4r0V'<a«u Kiiur, yamir, 1877. 208; BtBurort. Jordan 4 Gilbert, 1S7B. 376; Beaufort. 
.4ivvria«weaptaaru, Yarrow, 1877,208; Boufort. 

3a**M tomiT, Jordan, ISSfl. 27; Beaufort. Jsnidiu, 1887, 88: Beaufort. Jordaa A EvermanD. 18M. 036, pla, 
exET. ezlv, fin. 303. 303a. Untcn, 190S. 3«S; Beaufort. 
DiAQNoaiB. — Depth in adult about .66 total length; head J13 length; profile from tip of 
B&out to occiput straight; mouth horizontal, the lower jaw small; diameter of eye about equ&l 
to length of opercle and to distance from eye to anterior profile; lateral Une with a well marked 
arch anteriorly, the length of arch greater than that of straight part; dorKil rays vii -f i,23, the 
spines very low; anal rays ii+i,I8, the 2 anterior spines immovable and sometimes absent; 
pectorals long, falcate. Color: uniform silvery, (comer, plowshare.) 




Fig. 8S. Moon-fish; Lookdowk. Sdem vomer. 



This species is found on both coasts of America, its range on the east coast 
being from Brazil to Massachusetts; it is rather common from Chesapeake Bay 
southward. In the Beaufort region, where it is known as "moon-fish", "sun- 
fish", and "horae-fiah", it is common from May throughout the summer, speci- 
mens 2 to 6 inches long often being taken in the harbor and on the outer beaches 
in company with mullets and Vomer selipinnis. The food consists chiefly of 
shrimp, other small crustaceans, and small gastropods and bivalves. 

The young differs greatly from the adult in appearance, the body being 
much deeper, the profile less vertical, the ventral fina much longer, and the 
dorsal rays more produced. An example in the Beaufort laboratory 1.25 inches 
long taken in the summer of 1900 has the ventral fins 1 inch long and the anterior 
dorsal rays 2.37 inches long. 
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Genus CHLOROSCOKBRITS Girard. Bumpen. 
Small American marine fishes, with much compressed, elliptical body, the 
ventral curve being greater than the dorsal; caudal peduncle very slender; small 
smooth scales covering body, head nearly naked; lateral line arched anteriorly, 
plates wanting; mouth small, oblique, upper jaw protractile, the maxillary bone 
concave behind and with a large supplemental bone; feeble teeth, mostly in one 
series, on jaws and roof of mouth; dorsal spines weak, joined by membrane; soft 
dorsal and anal similar, low, slightly elevated in front, anal spines strong; pec- 
torals long and falcate; ventrals small. Two species, one in Atlantic, the other in 
Pacific Ocean. {CtUorascomhrua, green mackerel.) 



183. CHLOROSOOMBRUS OHRYSURUS (LiniUBUs). 
Bumper. 



JeukinB. IS87. SB; B«u- 



Scombtr chrutuntt LinnBui, Systems Naturs, ed. lii. IM, 1769; CburlestoD, 8. C. 
CU0r«Ki>mbiiMeArii>uru>. Jenkins. 1885. 11; Beaufort. Jordan. 1838,27; Beitutorl 
fort. Jordan & Evermonn, 1896, 936. pi. cxlv. Sg. 394. 

DiAONOBia. — -Depth .4 total length; bead deeper than long, about .25 length; eye longer 
than snout, .33 length of head; maxillary extending aa far as ant«rior margin of eye; dorsal 
rays vii + t,26; anal rayn n + i,26; pectorals .33 length of body; depth of caudal peduncle less 
than diameter of eye. Color: above green, below golden; a dark spot on upper part of opercle 
and in axil of pectoral; inside of mouth black; caudal peduncle black above; dorsal and anal 
fina plain, with a narrow dark margin; pectorals and caudal pale green iah-yellow. {chryturuii, 
gold-tailed). 




Fig. 89. BuUPBR. CHoroscomhrtu chryiurus. 

While the bumper is frund from Cape Cod to Brazil, it is not common north 
i>f Charleston and has rarely been taken in North Carolina waters. One small 
specimen was collected at Beaufort by Dr. Jenkins in the summer of 1885, and 
another 1.87 inches long, now in the Beaufort laboratory, was obtained in the 
harbor Sept. 4, 1901, from the bell-cavity of a medusa (Dactyl ometra.) Three 
other specimens, the largest 4.25 inches long, were taken in the laboratory pound 
net in Beaufort Harbor, in July and August, 1905. The specie reaches a length 
of a foot and is very handsome, but has no food value, the flesh being dry and 
bony. The North Carolina fishermen do not appear to know the species. 
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OenuB TRACHnomS Lac^pMe. PompanoM. 
A numerous genus of subtropical marine fishes, some of them excellent food. 
The body is ovate, compressed, the edges rounded; head blunt, snout truncate; 
mouth rather small, horizontal, maxillary extending about to middle of eye, 
premaxillaries protractile; vomer and palatals with villiform teeth in bands, 
teeth usually absent in adults; preopercle entire in adult, spinous in young; 
gill-rakers short; scales small, smooth; lateral line not strongly arched, unarmed; 
dorsal spines low, 6 in number, connected by membrane in young but free in 
adult; soft dorsal and anal falcate, anal preceded by 2 stout spines which become 
obsolete with age. Of the 10 or I'J American species, 5 are known from the east 
coast of the United States, and 4 of these have been taken in local waters. 

Key to the North Car<Aina specitaofpompanott. 
i. Soft dorsal rays 19 or 20; soft anal rays 17 to 19. 

a. Body very strongly comprrased; aides with 4 narrow black vertical bars: anterior Hoft 

rayv of dorsal and anal very lone, extending to or bejnind middle of caudal glaucu*. 

aa. Body moderately compressed; no black cross-bars on sides; anterior donal and anal airft 
rays rarely reaching base of cautiiil. 
6. Body broad, depth about .00 lenKth; anterior soft rays of dorsal and anal fins con- 
siderably elongated, the dorsal lobe much longer than hefkd; mze small . . . .falcatiu. 
bb. Body oblong, depth about . 4 length; anterior soft rays of donal and anal fins shorter; 

size large goodei. 

ti. Soft dorsal rays 25 to 27; soft anal rays 22 to 26 oominua. 

{Trachinotua, rough-back.) 

184. TRAOHINOTUS QLAtrotrS (Bloch) 
"Gaff- topsail Fompano". 




Fig. 90. Qafttopsail Poupaho. TraAinotiu glaucu*. 

DiAQNoais. — Depth .5 length; head .25 length; eye omtained 3.6 times in length of head; 
dorsal rays Ti-f-i,l9, anal rays n+i,lS; caudal lobes long, nearly half length of body. Color: 
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bluish above, golden below, 4 narrow black vertical bars on back and sides, a fifth bar repre- 
sented by a spot on lateral line on peduncle; dorsal and anal lobes dark, caudal bluish, pectorals 
golden and bluish, ventrals whitish. [glaucuSf hoarj blue.) 

This pompano is peculiar in having the anterior soft rays of the dorsal and 
anal fins very much elongated, and in having 4 black vertical bands on back and 
sides. The species is found from Chesapeake Bay to Caribbean Sea, and is not 
uncommon in Florida. It has not been reported from North Carolina waters, 
but nevertheless occurs there irregularly, and is known locally as "gafif-topsail 
pompano ". In the summer of 1903 a specimen 9 inches long was taken at Beau- 
fort. Ten or twelve years ago, according to Mr. J. H. Potter, a local fish dealer, 
a great many were caught at Beaufort. The species somewhat exceeds a foot in 
length, but does not rank high as a food fish. 

185. TRAOHINOTUS FALOATUS (LinnsBUs). 

m 

*• Allovericore" ; Round Pompano. 

Ldbma falcahu liniueus, Systema Natune, ed. x, 1758, 284; America. 
Traehj/notiu av(Uu9, Jordan A Gilbert, 1879, 376; Beaufort. 
Tradivnotut rhomboideM, Jordan, 1886, 27; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 89; Beaufort. 
Traehinotiu faloatua, Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 941, pi. cxlvi. fig. 396. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body very broad, the depth more than .5 total length: head contained 3.75 
times in length; snout shorter than eye; dorsal rays vi + i,19, dorsal spines thick and short; 
anal rays u + i,lS; anterior rays of dorsal and anal reaching nearly to posterior margin of fins; 
ventrals short, .33 length of head. Color: bluish above, silvery below; fins bluish with lighter 
tips; dorsal black in young. (Jalcatus, scythe-shaped.) 

The principal habitat of the round or ovate pompano is the West Indies, 
whence it extends to Massachusetts and Brazil. The young are sometimes 
abundant in southern Massachusetts, where they are transported by the Gulf 
Stream, but the adults are not common anywhere in the northern part of the 
species' range. Jenkins obtained one specimen at Beaufort in the summer of 
1885; Jordan & Gilbert. took a single young specimen there in 1878; and in 1902 
a 1-inch example was taken at Town Marsh, Beaufort harbor, on August 23, and 
additional specimens were collected at the bight of Cape Lookout. The maxi- 
mum length of the species is 15 inches. 

186. TRAOHINOTUS GOODEI Jordan & Evermann, 

"Pompano"; Permit. 

Trachinoltit ffoodei Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 431; West Indies, north to west Florida. 

DiAQNOSis. — ^Depth contained 2.6 times in total length; head .33 length; dorsal rays 
VI + 1,19; anal rays ii + i,17; ventrals .5 length of head. Color: bluish silvery above, silvery 
white below; dorsal, anal, and caudal lobes black. (Named after Prof. George Brown Goode, 
former U. S. Commissioner of Fisheries.) 

This large pompano is a West Indian form which ranges regularly to Florida 
and sometimes strays to points on the east coast north of Florida. It is occa- 
sionally taken by the Beaufort fishermen, the examples weighing 25 pounds or 
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more; and many years ago one weighing 2S pounds was caught at Cape Lookout 
and forwarded to Professor Baird at Washington by Mr, George N. Ives, In the 
State Museum at Raleigh there is a fine example of this fish taken in New Han- 
over County in 1884 by Mr. H. H. Brimley, and in the same collection there are 
several others from the southern part of the state; all of these are about 2.5 feet 
long. In July, 1906, Dr. E. W. Gudger saw a 20-pound specimen at Hatteras. 
TKe local fishermen have no more for it except "pompano". As a food fish it is 
inferior to the smaller species. 

187. TRAOHINOTUS OAKOLINUS (Linnaus,) 
"Pompano"; "Sun-flah", 

Gatltrotltut rarali-nui linnsui, Synteina Natuis. ed. xii. 460, 1766; CBrolina. 

TTachyfiBtui carnliTiu*. Vurow, IS77. 209; Beaufort. Jordan Ji Uilbert. 1879. 377; Buufort. JordBD, 1886, 
27; Beaulurt. 

TnicAiRdliuairolinui. Janluiu. ISST.SB; Beaufort. Jordaa Ji Evermaim, 1896, 944, pi. sxlvil. 6c. 398. Lin- 
ton, IBOA, 366; Beaufort. 

DiAONOSiB.^Depth contained 2.33 to 2.4 times in total length; head .25 length; eye 
equal to snout, cont^ned 4.5 times in length of head; dorsal rays vi + i,25; anal rajrs ii + [,23; 
ventrals about .5 length of pectorals and .4 length of head. Color; bluish or greenish on back 
silvery on sides, rich golden yellow below; fins with bluish or yellowish shades. 




Fig. 91. Pompano. Tradiinalu* caralinus. 

This well-known food fish occurs on our Atlantic coast between Massachu- 
setts and Texas, and is common from Chesapeake Bay southward. Its present 
abundance on the North Carolina coast is not nearly so great as formurly. 
Yarrow, referring to the year 1871, stated that it was abundant at Beaufort in 
fall, and Jordan & Gilbert reported it as very abundant on the outer banks, the 
young going in great schools in the surf. Examples from .5 inch to 4 inches long 
are taken in Beaufort Harbor in summer, but spawning fish have not yet been 
reported from that region. The local names for the specieS are " pompano " and 
"sun-fish". The latter has been in use here since early colonial days, and was 
employed in 1709 by Lawson, who wrote: 
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Sun-fish are flat and rounder than a bream, and are reckoned a fine-tasted fish, and not 
without reason. They are much the size of angel-fish. 

The pompano ranks as one of the choicest of our salt-water food fishes, and 
by many people is regarded as the best. The catch in the state in 1902 was 
19,590 pounds, for which the fishermen received $965, the bulk of the yield com- 
ing from Carteret, Beaufort, and Pamlico counties. In 1897 more than 53,000 
pounds, valued at $1,728, were credited to the state, while in 1890 only 9,750 
pounds, worth $780, were reported. With regard to the pompano in the Beau- 
fort region Dr. Coker reported: 

The scarcity of the pompano at Beaufort prevents its being counted an important fish. 
During the years 1902-3 the catch amounted to only a few hundred pounds. A few years 
ago a good many boxes were shipped, and in the days of the Cape Lookout fishery quantities 
were taken. The average weight is 2.5 to 4 pounds, the largest being about 5 pounds. Fish 
of 3 to 5 pounds weight bring prices which compare with those for mackerel, 20 to 25 cents, 
sometimes 40 cents a pound, while the smaller ones are of much less value, hardly selling so 
well as s[x>ts. 

Family POMATOMIDiE. The Blue-fishes. 

This family, which is related to the Carangidae, contains a single genus. 
Body elongate, compressed, covered with weakly ctenoid scales; head large; 
mouth large, oblique, lower jaw projecting, premaxillaries protractile, maxillary 
with a large supplemental bone; jaws with a single series of strong, wide-set 
teeth; upper jaw with an inner row of small depressed teeth; a patch of villiform 
teeth on vomer and on base of tongue, a band of such teeth on palatines; opercle 
terminating in a flat point, preopercle produced and serrated; gill-membranes 
free from isthmus and not connected; gill-rakers few and slender; branchio- 
stegals 7; pseudobranchiae large; lateral line present; cheeks and opercles scaly; 
air-bladder present; pyloric cceca numerous; dorsal fins 2, the anterior with 
weak, low spines, the posterior dorsal long, elevated anteriorly; anal similar to 
second dorsal, with 2 small free spines; dorsal and anal scaly; ventrals thoracic; 
pectorals small; caudal widely forked. 

Genus POMATOMUS Lac^p^de. Blue-fishes. 

The generic characters are included in the family description. There is only 
a single species, found in both old and new worlds. (Pomatomvs, with cutting 
opercles.) 

188. POMATOMUS SALTATRIX (LinnsBUs). 

"Blue-fish"; ''TaUor"; ' *Green-fish" ; *'Skip-jack" ; Snapping Mackerel. 

Perca taUatrix Linnsus, Systema Naturse, ed. x, 293, 1758; Carolina. 

Pomatomus taltatrix, Yarrow, 1877, 210; Bea'ufort. Jordan A Gilbert, 1879, 380; Beaufort. Jordan, 1886, 27; 

Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 89; Beaufort. Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 946, pi. cxlviii, fig. 400. Linton, 

1905.368; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Body elongate but stout, depth .25 total length; head contained 3.3 times 
in length; cheeks long; eye small, .5 length of snout and .12 length of head; maxillary extending 
beyond eye; scales in lateral series about 95; top of head and a ridge above cheek naked; dorsal 
rays viii + i,25; anal rays ii4-i,25; pectorals about .5 length of head. Color: green above, 
silvery below; the young brilliant silvery, (saltatrii, leaper.) 
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The blue-fisb is widdy distributed in the Atlantic Ocean, and is also known 
from the Mediterranean Sea and the Indian Ocean. It is, however, nowhere 
more abundant and valuable than in the United States, where it is one of the 
moat highly esteemed and economically important of food fishes. 

"Blue-fish", "green-fish", and "skip-jack" are among the names applied 
to the fish in North Carolina, and of late "tailor", a Chesapeake Bay name, has 
come into use at Beaufort. Lawson (1709) lists both "blue-fish" and "taylors" 
among the fishes of the state. 




F^. 92. BLUB-nsH. Pomalomut laUatrix. 

The species attains a large size. Some schools consist of fish weighing S or 
10 pounds or even more, while other schools may be composed of 1-pound, 
3-pound, or 5-pound fish. The larger fish remain at sea, while the smaller ones 
enter bays, sounds, and rivers. Fish weighing more than 15 pounds are rare, and 
the maximum authentic weight is less than 30 pounds. In " Forest and Stream" 
for October 10, 1003, the writer published a note on what appears to have been 
the largest recorded blue-fish; it was taken at the Maddequet Life-saving Station, 
Nantucket, in the latter part of September, 1903, and was 3 feet 9 inches long 
and weighed 27 pounds. Professor Goode, in his " Natural History of Useful 
Aquatic Animals" (1884), gives the following data showing the relation between 
the length and weight of the blue-fish: 

I.eiigtb. Weight. 

14 Inchei 1 pound 



28-27 " 6 

29 " '. 8 

The blue-fish probably spawns offshore in summer, but ripe examples have 
rarely been observed and nothing definite is known as to the spawning time and 
habits. At Woods Hole, Massachusetts, well-developed spawn is found in the 
fish when they first arrive from the south about June 1, and young fish about 3 
inches long appear In July. The young, 3 to 6 inches long, are abundant in 
Beaufort harbor in summer. 
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The blue-fish is one of the most voracious and destructive of fishes. Com- 
pared with its ravages, the work of man in killing fishes is utterly insignificant. 
The remarks of Professor Baird on this subject may appropriately be quoted: 

There is no parallel in point of destructiveness to the blue-fish among the marine species 
on our coast, whatever may the case among some of the carnivorous fish of the South Ameri- 
can waters. The blue-fish has been well likened to an animated chopping-machine, the busi- 
ness of which is to cut to pieces and otherwise destroy as many fish as possible in a given space 
of time. All the writers are unanimous in regard to the destructiveness of the blue-fish. 
Going in large schools, in pursuit of fish much inferior to themselves in size, they move along, 
like a pack of hungry wolves, destroying everything before them. Their trail is marked by 
fragments of fish and by the stain of blood in the sea, as, where the fish is too large to be swal- 
lowed entire, the hinder portion will be bitten off and the anterior part allowed to float or sink. 
It is even maintained, with great earnestness, that such is the gluttony of the fish that when 
the stomach becomes full the contents are disgorged and then again filled. It is certain that 
it kills many more fish than it requires for its own support. . 

The youngest fish, equally with the older, perform this function of destruction, and 
although they occasionally devour crabs, worms, etc., the bulk of their sustenance throughout 
the greater part of the year is derived from other fish. Nothing is more common than to 
find a small blue-fish of six or eight inches in length under a school of minnows making continual 
dashes and captures among them. The stomachs of the blue-fish of all sizes, with rare excep- 
tions, are found loaded with the other fish, sometimes to the number of thirty or forty, either 
entire or in fragments. 

As already referred to, it must also be borne in mind that it is not merely the small 
fry that are thus devoured, and which it is expected will fall a prey to other animals, but 
that the food of the blue-fish consists very largely of individuals which have already passed a 
large percentage of the chances against their attaining maturity, many of them, indeed, hav- 
ing arrived at the period of spawning. To make the case more clear, let us realize for a 
moment the number of blue-fish that exist on our coast in the siunmer season. As far as I 
can ascertain by the statistics obtained at the fishing stations on the New England coast, 
as also from the records of the New York markets, kindly furnished by Middleton & Carman, 
of the Fulton Market, the capture of blue-fish, from New Jersey to Monomoy, during the 
season, amounts to not less than one million individuals, averaging five or six pounds each. 
Those, however, who have seen the blue-fish in his native waters, and realized the inmiense 
number there existing, will be quite willing to admit that probably not one fish in a thousand 
is ever taken by man. If, therefore, we have an actual capture of one million, we may allow 
one thousand millions as occuring in the extent of our coasts referred to, even neglecting the 
smaller ones, which perhaps should also be taken into the account. 

An allow£Lnce of ten fish per day to each blue-fish is not excessive, according to the testi- 
mony elicited from the fishermen and subst£Lntiated by the stomachs of those examined; this 
gives ten thousand millions of fish destroyed per day. And as the period of the stay of the 
blue-fish on the New England coast Ib at least one hundred and twenty days, we have in round 
numbers twelve hundred million millions of fish devoured in the course of a season. Again, 
if each blue-fish, averaging five pounds, devours or destroys even half its own weight of other 
fish per day (and I am not sure that the estimate of some witnesses of twice this weight is not 
more nearly correct), Me will have, during the same period, a daily loss of twenty-five hundred 
million pounds, equal to three hundred thousand millions for the season. 

This estimate applies to three or four year old fish, of at least three to five pounds in 
weight. We must, however, allow for those of smaller size, and a hundred-fold or more in 
number, all engaged simultaneously in the butchery referred to. 

We can scarcely conceive of a number so vast; and however much we may diminish, within 
reason, the estimate of the number of blue-fish and the average of their captures, there still 
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remains an appalling aggregate of destruction. While the smallest blue-fish feed upon the 
diminutive fry, those of which we have taken account capture fiah of large size, many of 
them, if not capable of reproduction, being within at least one or two years of that period. 

North Carolina has long been famous for its blue-fish, which support special 
market fisheries and also afford excellent sport to many hundreds of persons 
annually. The species is subject to great variations in abundance quite indepen- 
dent of human influence. Yarrow has left the following note on the fish during 
1871: 

This species appears in Beaufort Inlet in early spring, but is taken only in nets. In June 
it commences to take the hook, but the months of August and September are the best for 
trolling. At this time enormous numbers may be found in schools, swimming alongside shoals 
in tolerably rough water. On the 23rd day of September, 1871, four persons, in four hours, 
took by trolling 660 blue-fish. During the latter part of this month, in the same year, enor- 
mous schools were noticed in and near the ship channel, feeding upon the red-billed gar, so- 
called (Hyporhamphus roberti). The stomachs of individuals taken were hterally crammed 
with these fishes. The very large specimens of blue-fish occasionally met with in the markets 
in January never enter Beaufort Inlet; they are taken on the beach from Cape Lookout north- 
ward, the run lasting sometimes two months, occasionally only a week or ten days. During 
the last week of December, 1871, large schools of young blue-fish were noticed in Beaufort 
Inlet swimming from the southward, apparently making for the sea; their size about four 
inches.' 

Mr. R. Edward Earll (in Goode, 1884) gave the following account of the 
blue-fish in North Carolina in the years preceding 1880: 

The large fish are most abundant between Cape Hatteras and New Inlet. Small fish 
frequently enter the sounds during the summer months, and have long been taken by the 
residents. The larger ones seldom enter the inlets, but remain near the outer shore, where 
they feed upon the menhaden, shad, and alewives, during the season of their migrations to 
and from the larger sounds in fall and spring.. 

Apparently the first that was known of the presence of large blue-fish in this region was 
in 1842, when a quantity was taken in a haul-seine near New Inlet. Gill-nets were first used 
for the capture of the species in this locality in 1847, though they were not generally adopted 
till several years latter. The first vessel visited the region in 1866, and from that date to 1879 
six to twelve sail came regularly to the locality. The fishery reached its height between 1870 
and 1876, when in addition to the vessels fully one himdred crews of five men each fished 
along the shores. The catch varies greatly from time to time as the fish are constantly on the 
move and often go beyond reach of the seines and gill-nets. Some seasons each boat's crew 
has averaged four or five thousand fish weighing ten to fifteen pounds each, and again they 
have taken almost nothing. Frequently the bulk of the catch of an entire season is taken in 
three or four days. 

Since the winter of 1877 and 1878 the fish are said to have been much less abundant and 
of smaller size* In the winter of 1879 and 1880 about seventy-five crews were engaged in the 
fishery from the first of November till Christmas. The total catch did not exceed fifty thousand 
fish averaging six pounds each. The small number taken is partially accounted for by the 
fact that many of the fish were so small as to readily pass through the meshes without being 
caught. 

During my visit in May, 1880, large schools of blue-fish were reported along the shore, and 
a considerable number of shad and other species were found upon the beach where they had 
been driven by their pursuers. A good many blue-fish were also stranded while in pursuit of 
their prey. It seemed that there is no reason to believe that the fish have permanently left 
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the coast, or that they are even so scarce as is at present claimed, for the men have fished with 
little regularity, and have gone a short distance from the shore, while the bulk of the blue-fish 
may have been farther out. 

Lawson'snote on the blue-fish in North Carolina waters in the first decade of 
the eighteenth century has some historic interest: 

The blue-fish is one of our best fishes and always very fat. They are as long as a sal- 
mon, aAd indeed, I think, full as good meat. These fish come (in the fall of the year) gen- 
erally after there has been one black frost, when there appear great shoals of them. The 
Hatteras Indians, and others, run into the sands of the sea and strike them, though some 
of these fish have caused sickness and violent burnings after eating them, which is found to 
proceed from the gall that is broken in some of them, and is hurtful. Sometimes many 
cartloads of these are thrown and left dry on the seaside, which comes by their eager pursuit 
of the small fish, in which they run themselves ashore, and the tide leaving them, they can- 
not recover the water again. They are called blue-fish, because they are of that colour, 
and have a forked tail, and are shaped Hke a dolphin. 

Among the salt-water fishes of North Carolina, the blue-fish is exceeded in 
value by only the mullets and the squeteagues. The general trend of the fishery 
is upward, but the catch shows seasonal fluctuations here as elsewhere. Follow- 
ing are the official statistics for 5 years: 



TEARS. 



1880 

1889 

1890 , 

1897 

1902 



POUNDS. 


VALUE. 


600,000 


$12,000 


895,110 . 


20,877 


1,345,115 


33,603 


1,696,175 


46,752 


977,140 


34,268 



Gill nets take the largest quantities, followed by seines, pound nets, and 
lines, the last being used principally in Dare County. The fishermen of Carteret 
County conduct the most extensive fishery, closely followed by those of Dare 
County; noteworthy fishing is also done in Beaufort, Craven, Hyde, New 
Hanover, Onslow, and Pamlico counties. In recent years about 8 or 10 per cent 
of the product has been salted. 

Family RACHYCENTRIDiE. The Crab-eaters. 

This family includes a single genus related to the scombroid fishes. The 
body is elongate, cylindrical, and covered with small, smooth scales; head broad, 
somewhat depressed; mouth horizontal, wide, maxillary reaching front of eye; 
short, sharp teeth in villiform bands on jaws, tongue, vomer, and palatines; pre- 
maxillaries not protractile; preopercular margin entire; gill-rakers short and 
stout; air-bladder absent; dorsal fin consisting of 8 short, stout spines, not con- 
nected by membrane and each depressible in a groove, and a long, low soft por- 
tion; anal fin similar to soft dorsal, with 2 spines; caudal strongly forked. 
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0«iiui RACHYCBHTROH Kaup. Crab-eaters. 
The peculiarities of this genus are indicated in the family definition. One 
species, of wide distribution, superficialiy resembling the common remora, 
{BachyceTitron, spiny back.) 

189. RAOHYOENTRON OANADUS (Llnnwus). 
"Oabio"; Orab-eater; Sergeant-fish. 

OaiUriHltut atnadu$ Ijohbus. SyMsma Nsttim, ed. xii, 491, 1766: Cftraliiw. 

BlaaUt Canada. Ytnow. 1877.212: Bauforl. Jenltins. IS3S, II: BMufort. Jordan, ISSS, 27; Baaufort. 

Jaokiiu, 1SS7. 38; Beaufort. 
Raehtiemtrm mnodul. Jordan A Evennann, 1866, MS. pi. cilviii, Gi, 401. Unton, 1905. 370; Beaufort, 

DiAQNOSiB. — Depth contained 5.6 times in length; head contained 4.25 times in length; 
lateral line wavy, nearly parallel nith back, descending posteriorly; dorsal rays 
anal rays ii,25; caudal deeply concave, upper lobe longer; pectorals broad and pointed. Color: 
dark brown on back, silvery white below; a dark lateral band, about width of eye, extending 
from snout to tail; below this a narrower dark band, (canodua, Canada, where the species does 
not 




Fig. 93. CaAB-EATisn. Raehycentron canadvM. 

In summer this species is found on the middle and south Atlantic coast of 
the United States, being especially common in Chesapeake Bay, where it is a 
food fish of Bomeimportance underthe name "bonito"; in winter it withdraws to 
the West Indies. It also occurs in the East Indies. Dr. Yarrow inserted this 
species in his Beaufort list but does not mention having seen an example; there 
is, however, a specimen in the National Museum obtained at Beaufort by Dr. 
Yarrow, and there is a second specimen forwarded from Fort Macon by Dr. 
Weyrich in 1872. Drs. Jordan and Gilbert failed to find it and omitted it 
altogether from their list. Dr. Jenkins, however, found it in 1885, Dr. Coker 
reports that when the large seines were used in the Cape Lookout fisheries, crab- 
eaters were often taken, some of them weighing 40 to 50 pounds; tliey were 
shipped chiefly to the state markets, where they brought a fair price, sometimes 
being sold as cero. The fish was found occasionally in the Beaufort market in 
1901, and a number of specimens were collected for the laboratory in the summer 
of 1903, one on an oyster reef in the harbor, another, 10 inches long, on 
Bird Shoal. The regular name for the fish at Beaufort is "cabio", allied to 
the Bermuda name "cubby-yew"; the book name "cobia" is possibly a mis- 
print. 
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The fish is known to spawn in Chesapeake Bay in summer, and its eggs have 
been artificially hatched. It feeds largely on crabs, but also eats shrimp and 
small fish of all kinds, and is very voracious. It attains a length of 5 feet or more 
and a weight of upwards of 60 pounds. 

Family STROMATEID^E. The Butter-fishes. 

Small marine fishes, some of them food fishes of importance. Body com- 
pressed, depth moderate or extreme; head more or less blunt; mouth small or 
moderate, with weak teeth in jaws; tongue, vomer, and palatines rarely or never 
toothed; esophagus with lateral sacs in which are hooked teeth; nostrils double; 
opercles entire or serrate; gill-membranes free from isthmus; gill-rakers long or 
moderate; pseudobranchiaB present; branchiostegals 5 to 7; lateral line present 
and continuous; body and more or less of head covered with small, thin cycloid 
scales, which extend on vertical fins; air-bladder usually lacking; pyloric coeca 
numerous; dorsal fin single, preceded by a few weak or obsolete spines, the soft 
rays numerous; anal similar to dorsal, usually with "3 spines; ventrals thoracic, 
present in young but sometimes absent in adults. Following the revision of this 
family by Regan (Annals and Magazine of Natural History, vol. x, 7th series, 
1902), 4 genera are represented in the local fauna. In addition thereto at least 
one other, Palinurichthys, maybe provisionally inserted; the rudder-fish, PoZint/r- 
ichthys perciformia (Mitchill), is often observed on the Middle Atlantic coast 
under floating boxes, logs, etc., or about rudders of vessels, and doubtless will be 
found to occur in North Carolina waters. 

Key to the North Carolina genera of StromateidoB, 

t. Ventral fins present in adult as well as in young; esophagus with longitudinal folds; dorsal 
spines 7 to 11. 
a. Lateral line concurrent with outline of back; dorsal spines high, 10 or 11 in number. 

b. Teeth on vomer and palatines Nomeus 

bb. No teeth on palatines Psenes 

aa. Lateral line curved anteriorly, straight posteriorly; dorsal spines low, 7 to 9 in number. 

Palinurichthys. 
a. Ventral fins absent in adult; esophagus without longitudinal folds; dorsal spines 3. 

c. Dorsal and anal fins very hieh and falcate in front; body almost as aeep as long; no 

series of pores along back above lateral line Prprilus. 

cc. Dorsal ana anal fins moderately elevated in front and not falcate: body not half as 
deep as long; a series of conspicuous pores along back above lateral line. 

PORONOTUS. 

Genus NOMEUS Cuvier. Portuguese-man-of-war-fishes. 

In this genus the body is moderately compressed; head rather flat above; 
teeth on jaws, vomer, and palatines, in a single series on jaws; pseudobranchiaj 
large; air-bladder present; about 10 dorsal spines and 3 anal spines; ventrals long 
and attached to abdomen by a membrane; caudal strongly forked. One species. 
(NomeiLSj pastor.) 

190. NOMEUS GRONOVn (Gmelin). 

Portuguese-man-of-war-fish. 

Oobiu* ffronavii Gmelin, Ssrstema Naturae, xiii, 1205, 1788; tropical America. 

Nomeua granovii, Jenkins, 1885. 11; Beaufort. Jordan, 1886, 27; Beaufort. Jenldns, 1887, 80; Beaufort. 
Jordan A Evermann. 1896, 940. Wilson, 1000. 355; Beaufort. 
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DiAONOsie. — Depth contaiiied3.8 times in total length, the dorsal and ventral outline* 
equally curved^ head contained 3.4 times in length; maxillary extending under anterior part 
of eye; eye conttuned 3,2 times in head, snout 4 timea; acalea in lateral series So; dorsal rays 
IX or x + 1,25 to 27; anal rays in, 25 to 27; ventrals extending to front of anal, a little 
shorter than head; pectorals extending beyond front of anal. Color: light brown above, silvery 
below, sides with large brown spots; caudal with brown spots; anal with 3 brown spots; ventrals 
black with silvery margin; pectorals brown above, while below. (Named for the celebrated 
Dutch ichthyologist, Gronovius, contemporary with Linnteus.) 




Fig. 94. PoBTDGDE8E-MAN-OF-WAR-Fi8H. Nomeua gronovii. 



This native of tropical waters (West and East Indian) is abundant in the 
a and not uncommon in southern Florida; at more northern points on 
the United States coast it occur^as a straggler. Dr. Jenkins took an example 
half an inch long in a tow net at Beaufort in the summer of 18S5, and states that 
in fall the fish is common, "thenfoundonly in a medusa, the medusa never being 
found without a Nomeus", Prof. Wilson also records the fish as occurring at 
Beaufort in the bell-cavity of the medusa Stomolophus. The present author 
has noted the occurrence at Woods Hole, Mass., of as many as 12 of these fish 
under a single specimen of the medusa known as the "Portuguese man-of-war" 
(Phyaalia). The usual length attained is 5 or 6 inches. 

Genus PSEHES Cuvier and Valenciennes. 

Body rather deep and compressed; mouth small, overhung by the swollen 
snout; jaw teeth in a single series; no teeth on tongue and vomer in young; 
scales of small or moderate size, covering body; first dorsal with lOor 11 spines; 
second dorsal and anal long and similar;^ anal spines 3, not separate from soft 
part. There are 5 or 6 American species, some found in very deep water and 
some at the surface; 1 known from North Carolina coast. {Psenes, osprey or 
fish-hawk, a name of no-obvious application.) 

191. PSENES REOULUS Po«y. 

P«fn*iri!^i«Po«y, SynopeispiKium cuben»ium. 375, 18e8;Cubft. Jordan 4 Evsnuann, 1806. 951. 

DiAONOSia. — ^Body oval, much compresBed, depth .4 length; head about equal to depth;" 
eye large, more than .3 head: teethon jaws in one row, short, slender; dorsal rays x,16 tox,18; 
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an&I raya ni,15; caudal rounded; ventrale much shorter than pectorals. Color: silvery white, ' 
with large irregular dark spote and blotches, (regulw, little king.) 

A 1-inch specimen of this species, heretofore known only from the coast of 
Cuba, was obtained by the steamer Fish-Hawk off Beaufort in the summer of 
1902; it was doubtless a mere straggler, wafted there by the Gulf Stream, The 
maximum length is about 3.5 inches. 

Geaus PEPRILUS Cuvier. Huvest-fishes. 

Body much compressed, orbicular; head short, anterior profile obtuse; cau- 
dal peduncle slender, without keel; mouth terminal, oblique, jaws about equal; 
lateral line arched, continuous; dorsal fin long, with anterior rays much elongated, 
anal fin similar; caudal fin large and strongly forked; pectorals long and narrow; 
ventrals absent, represented by a single sharp spine attached to pubic bone. 
One species on the Atlantic coast of the United States. 

192. PEPRILUS ALEPIDOTUS (LiniuBUs). 
"Star"; "Star-fish"; Harvest-fish, 

[, 248, 175S; Jamaica. 

i. xii, 460, 176e; CbarleatoD. 

89S. 2849: pl. el, Hg. 404. 



Fig. 96, HABVKOT-risH; Star-fibh. Ptprihu atepidctut. 

DiAONOsis. — Depth .66 to .75 length; caudal peduncle very short and narrow, its depth 
equal to distance from pupil to end of snout; head small, .25 to .28 length; mouth ^'cry small- 
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maxillary reaching to front of orbit; eye longer than snout, .33 length of head; scales thin, 
deciduous, about 90 in lateral series; dorsal fin falcate, the mys iii,45; anal fin similar to dorsal, 
the rays iii,43; caudal fin long, very deeply forked; pectorals 1.4 to 1.6 times length of head. 
Color: pale green above, golden yellow or silvery below, (alepidotus, unsealed.) 

The harvest-fish ranges from Massachusetts to South America, and is not 
uncommon in Chesapeake Bay and southward. Although it has not often been 
recorded from North Carolina, it is not rare there. About Roanoke Island, in 
Croatan and Pamlico sounds, it is well known under the name of "star'' or 
"star-fish". It is often taken in pound nets in Pamlico Sound, and is there 
considered an excellent food-fish. On December 13, 1890, Dr. Kendall found 
several live specimens stranded on the beach at Hatteras Inlet. During July 
and August, 1905, more than 500 specimens were reported as being caught in 
Beaufort Harbor in a pound net operated for the laboratory. Eight inches 
appears to be about the maximum length attained. The young are often found 
beneath the "Portuguese man-of-war" and other large medusae. 

Genus PORONOTUS Gill. Butter-fishes. 

Similar to PepriZt^, but with depth of body much less, the dorsal and anal 
fins less elongated, and a series of large, wide-set pores along the back; lateral 
line arched and placed high on the side; pectorals long; ventrals wanting. One 
species. {Poronotus, pore-back.) 

193. PORONOTUS TRIAOANTHUS (Peck). 
"Butter-fish"; "Butter-percli''; DoUar-fish; Harvest-fish. 

StromaUfliM triacanthut Peck, Memoirs American Academy, ii, part 2, 48, pi. 2, fig. 2, 1800; Piscataqtia River, 

New Hampshire. Jordan, 1886, 27; Beaufort. 
Paronotut triaearUhuM, Yarrow, 1877, 209; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert. 1879. 377; Beaufort (after Yarrow). 

Jordan A Evermann, 1898, 2840, pL d, fig. 405. 
Rhombus triaeafUhiu, Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 967. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body oval, dorsal and ventral curves similar, depth contained 2.3 times in 
total length; head .25 length; maxillary not extending as far as anterior margin of eye; lower 
jaw somewhat the longer; snout very short and obtuse; eye .25 length of head; gill-rakers .6 
diameter of eye; scales very small; a row of conspicuous pores on back near base of dorsal fin; 
dorsal rays iii,45; anal rays in,38; pectorab longer than head; caudal deeply forked. Color: 
bluish silvery, with numerous irregular, discreet, dark spots (not evident after death), (tri- 
acardhus, three-spined.) 

Ranges along the entire east coast of the United States, and is abundant 
from Massachusetts to North Carolina from spring to fall. Yarrow reported the 
species as not abundant at Beaufort; Jordan & Gilbert and Jenkins did not find 
it there. It occurs, however, in the inside waters near Beaufort and Morehead 
from April to fall, being most common during the latter season. According to 
Dr. Coker it is caught in large numbers in some parts of Pamlico Sound (as in 
the vicinity of Portsmouth), and is also taken about Cape Lookout. It is com- 
mon about Roanoke Island from May through the summer. In June, 1899, one 
was found in the bell-cavity of a jelly-fish (Stomolophus) at Beaufort. On 
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December 13, 1890, Dr. W. C. Kendall found one stranded on the beach of 
Hatteras Inlet. 

The butter-fifih goes in schools, sometimes of large size, and when swimming 
leisurely has a peculiar undulatory movement. Its maximum size is under a 
foot. In North Carolina, as elsewhere, it is considered an excellent pan fish. 
The local names are "butter-fish" and "butter-perch". The species is not 
always distinguished from PeprUus aiepidotua by the fishermen. 




Ponmolua Iriaeanthu*. 



Commercially this fish is worth several thousand dollars annually to the 
North Carolina fishermen. In 1897 a catch of 94,750 pounds sold for $1,758, 
and in 1902 a catch of 83,218 pounds brought $1,367. 

Family CORYPH^NID^. The Dolphins. 

A family of large oceanic fishes found chiefly in warm seas, noted for their 
beautiful, evanescent hues. The body is elongated and much compressed, 
tapering gradually from head to tail; the forehead is elevated owing to a crest on 
the skull; the mouth is large, with cardiform teeth on jaws, vomer, and palatal 
bones, and with villiform teeth in a patch on tongue; there is a single many- 
rayed dorsal fin beginning over eye and extending nearly to caudal fin; the anal 
fin is similar to dorsal and about half its length; the pectoral fi ns short and 
small; the ventrals rather large; the caudal long and very deeply forked; a lateral 
line is present, and the body is covered with small cycloid scales; the gill-mem- 
branes are free from isthmus; the branchiostegals number 7; the pseudobranchiee 
are absent; the pyloric coeca are numerous; the air-bladder is lacking. One 
genus. 

0«iiui CORTPE£RA Uniueus. Oolphini. 

This genus, the characters of which have been ^ven in the family definition, 
contains probably only 2 species. Both are now recorded from North Carolina, 
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although only one has heretofore been reported from the coasts of the United 
States. The two are very much alike: 

i. Frontal profile nearly vertical in adult; mjudllajy reaching to or beyond middle of eye; 

doraal rays 55 to 65; anal rays 26 to 30; size ver^ large kippuruM. 

a. Frontal profile convex in adult; maxillary reacluug &ont of pupil; doraal rays 51 to 55; 
ana) rays 24 to 20; size small equitetit. 

{CoTyphena, a name given by Aristotle to the following species.) 

194. OORYPK^NA HIFPURUS Linnffius. 



. Jordui A Evermuin. \SK. 9SZ. 

DiAONOSis. — Depth .2 length; length of head oontained 4.S tc 5.75 times in length; profile 
varying with age and sex, that of adult male nearly vertical; maxillary extending to or beyond 
middle of orbit; dorsal rays 55 to 65; anal rays 26 to 30. Color: brilliant, changing rapidly 
after death; genera) hue light green, darker above; white or golden below; back and head nith 
a series of about 15 bright blue spots which extend on snout and form bands; dorsal fin purplish 
blue, with paler oblique lines; caudal yellow; other fins tinged with blue; Hmall black spots on 
lower parts, {hippurut, horse-tail.) 




Pig. 97. Dolphin. CoTyph<Bna hippunu. 

The dolphin is known from both sides of the Atlantic Ocean and from the 
western Pacific, On our east coast it ranges as far as Cape Cod, where a number 
of small specimens have been collected by the writer, and is not rare from South 
Carolina to Texas. It reaches a length of 6 feet, and is a good food fish, although 
reputed to be poisonous at times. It is a powerful swimmer, and preys on other 
fishes which live near the surface. 

This species has not heretofore been recorded from North Carolina. A 
specimen was caught by a Beaufort fisherman on August 1, 1902, and sent to the 
laboratory by Mr. Charles S. Wallace, of Morehead City. It measured 28.5 
inches over all, had 56 dorsal and 27 anal rays, and contained fish, among which 
silversides and a small lizard-fish were recognizable. In the summer of 1903 at 
least one dolphin was taken near Beaufort, but did not reach the laboratory. 
Two examples about 15 inches long from Carteret County are in the State 
Museum at Raleigh. 
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195. OORYPELSNA EQUISETIS Lizmssus. 

Small Dolphin. 

Coryphana equUetia liniuBUs, Systema Natur», ed. x, 261, 1758; high seas. Jordan dc Evennann, 1896, 952. 
JJntoii, 1905, 375; off Cape Lookout. 

Diagnosis. — Depth contained 3.4 to 4 times in length; head contained 4.2 to 4.6 times 
in length; profile of head oblique; maxillary extending to front of pupil; dorsal rays 51 to 55; 
anal rays 24 to 26. Color: brilliant and evanescent; brownish green on back, white or golden 
below, back and sides with blue spots; dorsal blue, with pale stripes; caudal yellow; other fins 
blue tinged. (equisetiSf horse-tail.) 

This small species inhabits the open Atlantic, and apparently has not 
previously been recorded from the coast of the United States. On August 21, 
1902, 3 specimens 20 to 24 inches long were caught by the steamer Fish-Hawk 
about 28 miles off Cape Lookout. They agree very well with the published 
descriptions as regards frontal profile, length of maxillary, dorsal and anal rays, 
etc. 

Family CENTRARCHID^. The Fresh-water Basses and Sun-fishes. 

This strictly American family includes some of the best known and most use- 
ful of our fresh- water fishes, and is represented by numerous species east of the 
Rocky Mountains, only a single species being found beyond the mountains. 
Nearly all the species have nests and guard their eggs and young with great care. 
Anatomical characters by which the family is distinguished are a compressed and 
rather short body; a large or small terminal mouth well supplied with'villiform 
teeth in bands on jaws, vomer, palatines, etc.; protractile premaxillaries; maxil- 
laries with a supplemental bone, obsolete in small-mouthed species; opercular 
margin with 2 points or with a single long flap; preopercle entire or slightly 
serrate; pseudobranchiae small; branchiostegals usually 6; gill-membranes not 
connected (except in Elassoma) and not attached to isthmus; gill-rakers mostly 
short, with teeth; body, opercles, and cheeks scaly; lateral line present and 
usually perfect; two dorsal fins connected, the anterior with 6 to 13 spinous 
rays (4 or 5 in Elassoma); anal fin large, with 3 to 8 spines and numerous soft 
rays; intestine short; pyloric coeca 5 to 10 (absent in Elassoma). Of the 12 or 13 
genera recognized, the following 10 are represented in North Carolina by 17 
species: 

Key to North Carolina genera of basses and sun-fishes. 

t. Dorsal spines 4 or 5; pyloric coeca absent Elassoma. 

u*. Dorsal spines 6 to 13; pyloric coeca present. 
a. Dorsal fin about same size as anal. 

b. Dorsal spines 6 to 8; anal spines 6; body and fins profusely and irregularly spotted 

with black Pomoxis. 

bb. Dorsal spines 11 or 12; anal spines 7 or 8 Centrarchus. 

aa. Dorsal fin much larger than anal. 

c. Body comparatively short and deep, depth usually exceeding .4 length; no deep 

notch between two dorsal fins. 
d. Teeth on tongue and pterygoids; mouth moderate, the maxillary extending be- 
yond middle of eye. 

e. Scales cycloid; caudal fin rounded Acantharchus. 

ee. Scales ctenoid; caudal fin concave. 
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/.Anal spinc8 5 to 8; opercular margin with 2 flat points; preopercle serrate 

at an^le Ambloplites. 

//. Anal spines 3; opercular margin with a long flap; preopercle entire. 

CiLBNOBRYTTUS. 

dd. No teeth on tongue and pterygoids; mouth small, the maxillary barely extending 

to pupil or not reaching anterior margin of eye. 

g, C&udal fin rounded; opercle with no flap; fishes small (3 inches or less). 

h. Dorsal spines 9; maxillary extending to anterior edge of pupil . . Enneacanthus. 

hh. Dorsal spines 10; maxillary not reaching anterior edge of eye. Mesgoonistius. 

gg. Caudal fin concave; opercle prolonged into a flap, always black; supplementary 

maxillary bone rudimentary or lacking Lepomis. 

cc Body elongate, depth about .33 length; dorsal fins separated by a deep notch; fishes 
of comparatively large size Micropterus. 

Genus ELASSOMA Jordan. Pygmy Sun-fishes. 

This genus is by some authorities made the type of a separate family, 
Elassomidffi. It is characterized by a reduced number of dorsal spines (4 or 6) ; 
a rather long, compressed body covered with large scales; conical teeth in a few 
series in jaws, weak teeth on vomer; gill-membranes connected, not joined to 
isthmus; knob-like gill-rakers; obsolete lateral line; small fins; no pyloric coeca. 
The genus contains 2 species, which are among the smallest of known fishes, 
inhabiting swampy districts in the Southern and South Central States. They 
are dwarfed sun-fishes, bearing the same relation to the other sun-fishes that the 
darters do to the perches. The 2 species are quite similar, but typical examples 
may be thus distinguished: 

a. Scales in longitudinal series 38 to 45; a round black spot as large as eye on side below 
anterior part of dorsal fin; numerous dark narrow vertical bars on siaes .... zanaium. 
aa. Scales in longitudinal series 27 to 30; no round black spot on side; no dark cross-bars. 

evergladet. 

{Elassoma, diminution.) 

106. ELASSOMA ZONATUM Jordan. 
Pygmy Sun-fish. 

EUuMoma tonata Jordan, Bulletin U. 8. National Museum, x, 50, 1877; Little Red River, Judaonia, White 

County, Arkansas. 
BUumma Monatum, J<H^an & Evermann, 1806, 082; 1898, 2851 (Waccamaw River at Whiteville, N. C). 

DiAQNOSis. — ^Depth contained 3.5 times in total length; head .33 length; mouth small, 
oblique, the maxillary barely reaching pupil; eye large, .33 length of head; scales in lateral 
series about 40, in transverse series 19; dorsal rays iy,9, v,9, or y,10: anal rays iii,5; caudal 
rounded. Color: olive green; 10 or 12 dark vertical bands on sides; a large rounded black spot 
on side under anterior part of dorsal; a black bar at base of caudal; fins obscurely barred. 
Length, 1.5 inches, {gonatum, banded.) 

There is only a single North Carolina record for this species, Prof. Harrison 
Garman having collected a specimen at Whiteville, Columbia County, on the 
Waccamaw River. It is probable that the species will be found to be not ancom- 
mon in that section. It ranges southward from Illinois in sluggish waters. 

197. ELASSOMA EVERQLADEI Jordan. 

Pygmy Stm-fish. 

Slauama nerglad^i Jordan, Proceedings XJ. 8. National MuseunXt 1884. 823; Indian River and Lake Jessup, 
Florida. Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 083, pL diii, fig. 414. 
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DiAONOBis. — Body less compressed than in aonoXvm, the depth contained 3.5 times in 
total length; head 3.1 times in length; mouth very small, upper jaw reaching only to ant«rior 
margin of eye, lower jaw slightly projecting; eye large, itfl diameter greater than snout and 
.33 head; scales in lengthwise series about 30, in transverse seriea 13; cheeks and opercles scaly; 
dorsal rays iii,8 to tv,9; anal rays iu,5 to iii,7; caudal rounded. Color: variable, usilaily dark 
brown, with darker spots; some of the body scales blue; vertical bands on sides either faint 
or absent; no black spot on shoulder; dorsal and anal fins with several rows of dark (red) 
spots; caudal usually with vertical rows of dark spots and 2 red spots at base. Length, to 1.3 
inches, (evergladei, of the Everglades ) 




Fig. 98. PiQttr Sun nsH Elatioma eversfiadn 
Heretofore known from sw&mpy regions in Georgia and Florida. In Jan- 
uary, 1906, the U. S. Bureau of fisheries received from Mr. W. P. Seal a specimen 
taken by him in a large cypress swamp near Wilmington, N. C. He reports the 
species as not rare in that locality and found in the same situations as the mud 
minnow (Umbra) and various cyprinodonts (Gambusia, Heterandria, etc.). 
Genus POHOZIS Rafintgque. Crapiuei. 
A strongly marked genus of rather large sun-fishes, distinguished by a com- 
pressed and deep body; large, oblique mouth; projecting, upturned snout; broad 
maxillary with targe supplemental bone; projecting lower faw; long and slender 
gill-rakers; finely toothed preopercle and preorbital; large scales, with complete 
lateral line; well developed dorsal and anal fins, the anal larger; ventral fins close 
together, with a strong spine. Two species, very similar but quite distinct; only 
one definitely detected in North Carolina, although the other may be looked 
for and will eventually be introduced. The two are distinguished as follows: 

t. Dorsal spines 7 or 8; depth .5 lenfrtJi; 6 rows of scales on cheeks; dark markings sot form- 
ing verttoal bars on ddes aporairfef. 

a. Doraal spines 5 or 6; depth .42 to. 45 length; 4oTSrowsofscale8on cheeks; dork markings 
forming vertical bara on mdea annulorw.* 

{Pomoxis, sharp opercle.) 

fPomoxit anmilarU Rmfineaqiw. Crspi^. la 1SS9, undar th* luuna P«mwei* prtlaaantlmt. Dr. Oill 
dacrlb«dKSsbnippo«ad tobefromTuboro.oDTarlUvBr.N. C lUa qnciH la now rafwTsd to tlia gynonyinr 
□{ P, annulorii. the cnppie, u an "■-■"'"-'I"" ot tbs typeg in the NKtimal MusBDin ludiemtaa Uiat It is undoabt- 
•dly that ipadM. Aa tbare ii cooiideiabls doubt, however, h to the locaUtr In wblch the qwdmen wu mOj 
eoUaoIed, tad ta P. annuJoru !■ not known from Nortli Candina (althtrach it mar be looked for In the French 
Broad). It la thoi^hl bart to dimesud these tQtdauiu. 
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198. POMOXIS SFAROIDES (Lac^pbde). 
"Speckled Percti"; "White Perch"; Oalico Bass; Strawberry Bass; Orappy. 

11 Fra»soni, iii. GIT. 1802; South Carolina. 
, 1 8896, 130, 130: Tsr : 



DiAONOBis.— Body much compressed, back elevated, the depth .5 length; head .33 
length; snout somewhat upturned; mouth large, maxillary extending beyond pupil; eye large, 
equal to snout, .25 length of head; scales in lateral series 40 to 45, in transverse series 22; 
dorsal and anal fins high; dorsal rays vn,lo or vni,15; anal rays vi,I7 or vi,18. Color: body 
light silvery green, Bometimes with a delicate pink or purple suffusion; back and sides irregu- 
larly mottled with dark green or black; dorsal, anal, and caudal fine marked by pnle and dark 
r black spots in more or less regular rows, {sparoides, like Spanu, the sea bream.) 




Fig. 99. Calico Bass; SntAWBERRT Bass; Crappy. PomoiU sparoidei. 

The calico bass is found coastwise from New Jersey to Texas, and through- 
out the Great Lakes and upper Mississippi basin. Its range has been greatly- 
extended by transplanting, the Potomac and various other streams having been 
successfully stocked. This fish is common in Albemarle Sound and tributaries, 
in Tar and Neuse rivers, and in other suitable waters of the coastal plain and 
Piedmont regions. The name "speckled perch" is in use on Albemarle and 
Pamlico sounds, and tjhe name "white perch" is applied near Raleigh. The 
fish mentioned by Lawson in 1709 as the "Bat, mottled perch, or Irishman", is 
doubtless this species. 

This bass ranks high as a game fish, and in fall affords sport to the people of 
Edenton and other points, minnows and grubs being used for bait. The flesh is 
firm, white, and of fine flavor when the fish are taken from cool, pure waters. 
The maximum weight is 3 pounds, but the average is not over 1 pound. 
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The calico bass spawns in March in Cape Fear River, several weeks later 
in the Albemarle section. The mated fish prepare their nest, and zealously 
guard their eggs and brood in the same manner as the black basses, remaining 
with the fry until the latter begin to take food ; at times they have been observed 
to show great pugnacity in defence of their progeny. 

Genus CENTRARCHnS Cuvier & Valencieones. Fliers; Round Sun-fiahes. 

This genus embraces a single small species which is one of the most beautiful 
of the sun-fishes. Among the generic characters are the short, deep, and com- 
pressed body; projecting lower jaw; well developed supplemental bone on 
maxillary; teeth on jaws, tongue, vomer, palatines, and pterygoids; long, slender, 
numerous gill-rakers; large fins; large ctenoid scales; and complete lateral line. 
{CerUrarckus, spiny vent.) 



198. OENTHAROHUS MAOBOPTEKUS (Lacfipftde). 
"Fliet"; "Mill-pond Fetch"; "Sun-fish". 

Loiru macropHna I^c^pMe, Hietffln Natunlle dsa PrasKiu, iii, 447, 1802: CharlegUio. S. C. 
CtnJrarchut uideut. Copa, 1870b. 451; N'eim River. 
Ctatrarchut macroplmit. Jordfui, ISStU', 130: NeuM Rivet St Millbi 
ISeSa.leQ: RoanokaRivBr at Plymouth. JorduAEvr 




Fig. 100. Flier. Cmtrarchus TnacropUrut. 

' DiAQNOSia. — Body comparatively short, profile from dorsal fin to eye very steep, depth .5 
length; liPad contained 2.75 to 3 times in length; mouth oblique, ratlier small, the maxillary 
extending to pupil; eye contained 3.5 to 4 times in head; scales in lateral series 38 to 45, in 
transverse series 21, 4 to 6 rows on cheeks; dorsal rays xi to xiii,12 to 14; anal rays vil,15 or 
vni,15. Color: bright yellowish green or pea green, with longitudinal rows of small dark- 
brown spots; a dark spot below eye; soft dorsal and anal obscurely mottled or with narrow 
blackish bars, ijitacroplerus, large-finned.) 
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This exceedingly beautiful sun-fish inhabits lowland waters from Virginia 
to Louisiana, and the Mississippi basin as far north as Illinois. It is common in 
Roanoke and Neuse rivers, is also known from Tar River, and doubtless occurs 
in all other coastal streams. Its small size, 6 or 7 inches, renders it unimportant 
as a food fish," but it is used locally , at Plymouth and other places, being caught 
in slat-weirs, seines, etc. It shares with other species the name of "sun-fieh" 
but is also known locally aa "Bier" and "irill-pond perch", designations which 
seem to be used only for this species and in this state. 

OeDns ACAITTHARCHUS GilL Hud Sim-fishes. 

In this genus the form is oblong, rather stout, and but little compressed; 
mouth moderate, maxillary broad, supplemental bone large, lower jaw slightly 
projecting; teeth on jaws, vomer, palatines, pterygoids, and tongue; gill-rakers 
few, long; preopercular margin not serrate; scales large, lateral line complete; 
dorsal spines 11 or 12, anal spines 5; caudal rounded. One small species. 
{AcarUharchvs, spiny vent.) 

200. AOANTHAROHUS POMOTIS (Balrd). 
"Uud Perch"; "Perch"; Mud Sun-fish; Uud Bass. 

CmJronAut p«mMit BiOrd, Ninth SmithsonUii Report, 325. 1S£4; New York and Naw Jsnay. 
Ataniharehut pomnHi. Jordan, IBSOb. 126, 130; Tar Rivar near Rocky Uotmt, Nsasa River at BUllbuniis. 
Evsnnaim ik Cox, 1806. 305; Neuia ffinruar RaM^. Jordan A Eveniunn, IS96, tSS, pi. dv, 6a. 418 




Fig. 101. Min> SttN-nsH; Mim Bass. AearUharehut p<nnoti». 

Diagnosis. — Depth .4 total length; head 37 length; mouth wide, majdllAry extending 
to posterior third of eye; snout short; eye .25 head, exceeding snout; developed gill-rakers 
about 6; scales in lateral series about 43, m transverse series 18, rows of scales on cheeks 6; 
dorsal rays xi,10 to xii,Il, the spines very low, only half length of soft rays; ajial rays v,10; 
caudal rounded; pectorals .6 length of head. Color: dork greenish, with 5 blackish lengthwise 
bands on side and back; several dark horiiontal bonds on cheeks, the lowennoet extending on 
mandible; a black spot on upper port of opercle. (jxnnofu, a genus of sun-fishes synonymous 
with LspomM.) 
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The mud bass, nhich lives in sluggish fresh waters along the coast from New 
York to South Carolina, is known from the Neuse near Raleigh and at Kinston; 
from the Tar near Rocky Mount; and from Lake Ellis in Craven County. It 
doubtless exists in various other state waters in which no collections have been 
made. Its length is about 6 inches, and its food value is slight. It lives mostly 
in muddy water, and is said to be nocturnal in its habits. 

Genua AMBLOPLITES Roflnesque. Ri>ck Bossbb. 

Body oblong, compressed, back somewhat elevated; mouth large, a large 
supplemental maxillary; teeth in bands or patches on jaws, tongue, vomer, and 
pterygoids; preopercular angle serrate; gill-rakers long, strong, and toothed; 
scales large, lateral line complete; dorsal fin longer than anal, with 10 or 11 low 
spines. One species. {Ambloj^ites, blunt armature.) 

301. AKBLOPLITES KUPESTBIS (Baflnesque). 
Rock Bass; Red-aye. 

Bodiantii rupeatn* RASnesqus, Amarican Monthly Hafuine, 1817, 120; lake* at New York. VsnnODt. and 

Anbioplila rupalri: Cope, 18706. 491; Fnach BriMd BivtT and hMtd at CumberUiid. Jordao, 1889b, 163; 
Swuiiuuioa Rivsr Dear AibaviU* and Sprinc Creek at Rot Spriogs. Jordan A EveimaJin. ISM, B89. 
pi. clyl, fi«, 419. 




Fig. 102. Rock Babb. AnMoplitet rupMria. 



DiAONOSis.— 'Deptii .4 to.5 totallength; head Urge, contaioed 2.75 times in length- mouth 
large, maxillary reaching to poeterior edge of pupil; eye large, about equal to snout, contained 
3.5 timea in head; gill rakers on lower arm of first arch 7 to 10; scales in lateral series 40, in 
transverse series 17, scales on cheeks in S to 8 rows; dorsal rays x,10 or xi,10, spines low, the 
longest less than .5 length of bead; anai rays v,10 to viii,10; caudal concave, with rounded ends. 
Color: pale green, with dark mottlings and a dark spot on each scale; a dark spot on upper 
part of opercle; fins dark mottled, (rwpesfrw, inhabiting rocks.) 

From Vermont this species ranges through the Great Lakes to Manitoba, 
thence to the lower Mississippi valley, being abundant in the Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi ba»n. In North Carolina the rock bass is naturally confined to 
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the French Broad and tributaries, where it is reported as abundant by both 
Cope and Jordan, the latter remarking that it ascends the mountain streams 
farther than other sun-Bshes. A specimen in the State Museum was caught near 
Raleigh about 1892; this, however, was probably an introduced example. 

The rock bass reaches a length of 12 or 14 inches and a weight of 2 pounds. 
It is a good table fish, and also ranks high as a game fish, being a free biter and 
vigorous fighter. It is a desirable fish for ponds, and has been extensively 
planted in all parts of the country; one of the principal hatcheries is at Wythe- 
ville, Virginia. The fish spawns in spring, on gravelly bars, the parents guarding 
the eggs and young. 

Genua CHjEHOBRYTTUS GUI. Warmouths. 

This genus resembles Ambloplites in general shape, teeth, dorsal and caudal 
fins, but it has only 3 anal spines and the preopercle is not serrated. There is 
only one known species. {Chcenobryttua, yawning sun-fish.) 

203. aH.a:NOBB,YTTUS OULOSUS {Ouvier Sl Valenciennea) . 
"Ooggle-eye" ; "Oliub"; "Mud Olmb"; "Red-eyed Bream"; Warmouth; Bad-eye. 

Pomotii stdonf Cuvier & VsJeDcienneg. Hisloin Natunlle des PoiBsons. iii. IBS. IB2S: Lake PoDlchartnun and 

Isctwns neKT New Orleuig. 
Chmvibruttvt Billii. Cope. ISTOb, 452; oil Btnuna af North Carolina out of Allc«hem«. 
CAonobrvKu ouiotui. Jordan. 188». 130. 133; Neiue River near Raleigh. Moccasin Svamp near Ootdsbora. 

Reedy Fork of Haw River |tribuUry of Cape Fear). Smith. lSB3a, IBS, 199: Edenton Bay, Roanoke 

River at Plymouth and Waldon. Evenoann A Coj, ISBO, 305; Nouae Rivar near Raleigh. Jordan A 

Evermann, ISSS, 092. pi. dvii. fig. 421. 



Fig. 103. Warmouth; Gogqle-eve. Ch(Ftiobryttus ^ulosus 

DiAQNOSie. — Body stout, depth .4 to .5 length; head large, about .4 length; mouth large, 
maxillary extending as tar as posterior margin of eye; eye equal to snout, contained 4 to 4.5 
times in head; 8 or 9 gill-rakers fully developed; scales in lateral series 40 to 46, in transverse 
series 17 or IS, 6 to 8 rows on cheeks; dorsal rays x,9 or x,IO, tlie spines short, lees than .5 
length of head; anal rays iii,S or iii,9; caudal concave, the ends rounded; pectorals pointed, 
rather long, extending to or beyond anal origin. Color: above dark green, clouded with red. 
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blue, or bronze; below yellow; dusky spots on each scale or on many scales; a black spot on 
opercle; 3 dark bars radiating from eye; vertical fins with dusky mottlings; a large dark spot 
on posterior part of soft dorsal, (gvlosus, large- throated.) 

This fish is distributed from the Great Lakes to North Carolina and Texas, 
being particularly numerous in the South Atlantic and Gulf States. Cope 
(1870) stated that ^Hhis species is exceedingly common in all the streams of 
North Carolina east of the Allegheny Mountains'', but that **it does not occur 
in the French Broad '\ Jordan, in his explorations in 1888, foutid the fish only 
in the Neuse and Cape Fear basins. The present writer in 1892 found it common 
in Albemarle Sound and abundant in the lower Roanoke. The National Museum 
contains specimens from Tar River at Tarboro and Yadkin River at Salem, and 
Mr. W. H. Yopp reports it from the Cape Fear and tributaries about Wilmington. 

Warmouth is a distinctive name for this species, but the North Carolina 
names are "goggle-eye'', '*chub", and "mu,d chub" on Albemarle Sound and 
tributaries; *' red-eyed bream" on the Catawba, according to Cope; and "goggle- 
eye perch" at Wilmington. In South Carolina and Georgia the vernacular 
names are warmouth perch, more-mouth bream, yaw-mouth perch, warm-mouth 
perch, and sun trout. Bream, sun-fish, and perch are southern names which 
this species shares with other centrarchids. 

The warmouth rarely exceeds 10 inches in length. In the Albemarle region 
it is caught in gill nets and other nets, and is sold in the local markets. It is in 
the Wilmington markets throughout the year, but is not very abundant; it there 
ranges from one-fourth of a pound to one pound in weight, and brings the fisher- 
men 7 cents a pound on an average. The fish takes the hook readily and is often 
caught by North Carolina anglers. 

Genus ENNEACANTHUS GUI. Little Sun-fishes. 

Small fishes, with rather short, deep, compressed body; small mouth, with 
teeth on jaws, vomer, and palatines, but none on tongue; short maxillary with 
supplemental bone well developed; margin of preopercle entire; 2 flat points on 
opercular margin; large scales; lateral line usually complete; short and not 
numerous gill-rakers; about 9 dorsal spines, 3 anal spines; convex caudal fin. 
Two species are now recognized, both found in North Carolina: 

t. Dark spot on opercle more than half diameter of eye,*' 5 to 8 persistent black vertical bars on 

sides; body and fins with purplish or golden spots obesus. 

It. Dark spot on opercle less than half diameter of eye; vertical bars narrower and less distinct 
(disappearing with age) ; body and fins with sky-blue spots glorioaus, 

{Enneacanthus^ nine-spined.) 

203. ENNEACANTHUS OBESUS (Baird). 

Little Sun-fish. 

Pomotia obetua Baird, Ninth Smithsonian Report, 324, 1854; Beesley Point, N. J. 

Enneacanthua ffiUiatus, Copo. 18706, 452; Neuse River. 

Enneacanthus obeaua, Smith, 1893a, 199; Roanoke River at Weldon. Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 993. 

Diagnosis. — Body compressed, elliptical, depth more than .5 length; head .37 to .4 total 
length of body; eye rather large, its diameter contained 3 to 3.25 times in head; snout less 
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than eye; mouth oblique, comparatively small, the maxillary extending as far back as center 
of pupil; gill-rakers on lower arm of first arch 10 to 12, those on short arm 3 or 4, usually rudi- 
mentary; scales in lateral series about 32, in transverse series 14 or 15; scales on cheek in 4 
rows; dorsal rays ix,10 or ix,ll, the longest spine .5 length of head, the longest soft ray .66 
length of head; anal fin large, the rays iii,10, the third spine about .5 length of head, the soft 
part of fin larger than soft dorsal; caudal fin rounded; pectorals rather long, .75 length of 
head, reaching beyond anal spines; ventrals extending to second anal ray. Color: body olive 
green, with 5 to 8 dark transverse bars; body, cheeks, and fins with small purple or golden 
spots; opercular flap with a velvety black spot edged with purple; a black bar beneath eye. 
{6besu8f fat.) 

This diminutive sun-fish, which occurs along the coast from Massachusetts 
to Florida in sluggish waters, has been reported in North Carolina only from 
Neuse and Roanoke rivers, and is much rarer than the next species. It lives 
among weeds in quiet water. Its maximum length is 3.75 inches, but it rarely 
exceeds 3 inches. 

204. ENNE ACANTHUS GLORIOSUS (Holbrook). 
"Speckled Perch''; Little Sun-fish; Blue-spotted Sun-fish. 

BryUut (^ariottu Holbrook, Journal Academy Natural Sdenoes of Philadalphia, 1855, 51; Cooper River, 8, C. 
Enneaeanthut pirmioer Jordan, Bulletin x, U. S. National Museum, 27, 1877; Neuse River at Knston. 
Bnneaeanthtu tirmdaru, Smith, 1893a, 196; Edenton Bay. 
Enneaeanthtugl4frumu» Jordan, 18896, 126, 130; Tar and Little rivers. Smith, 1901, 134: Lake ICattamuskeet. 

Evermann A Cox, 1896, 305; Neuse Basin near Raleigh. Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 993, pi clviii, fig. 
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DiAQNOSis. — Form very similar to that of ohesus, but its depth equal to or less than .5 
total length; head .37 length; eye a little less than .33 length of head; snout short, .66 diameter 
of eye; maxillary extending to anterior margin of pupil; gill-rakers on lower arm of first arch 
10 or 1 1, on upper arm 3 (of which only 1 is developed) ; scales in lateral series 30 to 32, in trans- 
verse series 12 to 14; dorsal rays ix,10 to x,ll, the longest spine equal to postorbital part of 
head, the longest soft rays equal to head minus snout; anal rays iii,9 to vi,10, the first spine less 
than eye, the third spine equal to postorbital region of head, the longest soft rays about equal to 
those of dorsal; caudal fin rounded, the longest rays .66 length of head; pectorals extending 
to above base of second or third anal soft ray, about .75 length of head; ventrab about .66 
length of head. Color : males, dark olive green, with numerous small round blue spots on body, 
head, and fins, the spots having a tendency to form irregular cross stripes; opercular spot 
pearly blue, with a blue margin; a black bar below eye; females duller, the spots large and less 
distinct; young with narrow dark crossbars, more or less indistinct, (gloriosus, glorious.) 

This handsome little sun-fis^, whose maximum length is only 3 inches, 
ranges from New York to South Carolina, in clear coastal streams, and is common 
in North Carolina. The types of Jordan's nominal species, Ennedcanthus pinniger, 
came from Neuse River at Kinston. Other North Carolina localities where the 
species has been collected are Little River at Goldsboro, Neuse River near Raleigh, 
Tar River at Rocky Mount, Edenton Bay, Lake Ellis, and Lake Mattamuskeet. 
The fish is too small to have any economic value, but is most desirable and 
attractive for the aquarium. 

Genus MESOOONISTIUS Gill. Banded Sun-fishes. 

Form short and compressed; mouth small, the maxillary not reaching as 
far as anterior margin of eye, the supplemental bone very small; small teeth on 
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jaws, vomer, and palatines; opercular mar^n with 2 flat points covered with 
akin; preopercular margin entire; gill-rakera long and toothed; scales large; 
dorsal spines 10, the middle spines rather long; anal Ea smaller than dorsal, the 
rays longer; caudal and pectorals rounded. A ^ngle small species. (Meso- 
ponislivs, middle-angled dorsal.) 

205. MESOGONISTIUS OHLffiTODON (Baii^). 
Blaak-baaded Sun-fish. 



n Boird, Ninth 9i 



JfCKVmuttui chitlodo 




F^. 104. Black-banded Sun-fish. Meiogoniaiiu* etuetcdmt. 



DiAGNOsiB. — Body rather short, much compreeeed, depth contained 1.7 to 2 timea in 
totol length; head .33 total length; eye large, .33 length of head- mouth email; gill-rakera short, 
10 or 11 on lower arm of first arch; lat«ral line unbroken; scales in latent series about 
2S, in transverse series 14; fins large; dorsal rays x,10; anal rays iii,12. Color (of specimens 
from Wilmington); body dirty while or pale straw color, often with silvery purplish 
reflections, marked by 6 to 8 black vertical bars; the firet of these, through the eye, is the 
narroweat, moat intense, and most sharply defined, the part below the eye being jet black 
and usually the most conspicuous part of the fish; second bar anterior to pecttoab, represented 
on opercle by a black spot; third bar extends on spinous dorsal, forming a bluish black blotch 
on first three interradial membranes and a similar central stripe on ventrals; fourth bar at 
front of soft dorsal; fifth bar mider posterior edge of soft dorsal, last bar at base of caudal; 
fourth spinous dorsal membrane with white pigment, sometimes orange in male; soft dorsal with 
about S transverae rows of dark brown spots on rays; caudal similarly marked; anal with dark 
edge and about 4 longitudinal rows of dark brown spotB; anal in some specimens with a purplish 
suffusion and spots; pectorals colorless, unmarked; opercle and posterior edge of orbit with 
brilliant golden reflections; iris anterior to black bar orange, posterior section white. Length, 
to 3 inches. {eKaiodon, a genus of saltr-water fishes many of which leKmblQ tiiis apecaes in 
oolorati<m.} 
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This is one of the smallest, most beautiful, and most interesting of the sun- 
fishes. Although it ranges from New Jersey to southern North Carolina and is 
abundant in the latter state, there are no published records of its occurrence 
south of Maryland. Specimens in the National Museum were collected in Neuse 
River at Kinston about 1874, and in ponds along the Cape Fear River at 
Wilmington in 1899 by W. P. Seal. The species has no common name except 
banded or black-banded sun-fish, and this exists only in books, as the fish is 
unknown to fishermen. 

According to Mr. Seal, who has collected many specimens of this fish in New 
Jersey and North CaroHna for aquarium purposes, in the latter state it is abun- 
dant in rice ditches, creeks, and ponds connected with Cape Fear River. It is 
always found among water plants, and occupies very circumscribed areas in the 
waters in which found, differing markedly in this respect from Enneacanthus, 
which is distributed throughout the waters. 

In 1901 Mr. Seal forwarded to the United States Bureau of Fisheries from 
Wilmington 50 living examples of this fish, which were kept in aquaria for nearly 
a year and proved very attractive and interesting. One peculiarity of behavior 
was their habit of clustering on the leaves or branches of water plants and 
remaining perfectly quiet for long periods. Sometimes, every fish would be 
thus situated, and, if the vegetation was profuse, very effectively concealed. 
On one occasi^ga 14 of them were packed on the top of a tall narrow spray of 
MyriophyllulKL'tvith their heads turned outward. The fish often rest with the 
long axis of the body vertical, the head being up. When disturbed, even when 
touched, they leave the hiding or resting place with reluctance, and proceed to a 
new place with a few short rapid darts. 

Judging by its behavior in captivity, this dainty little fish eats only living, 
moving food. Even when very hungry, it refused chopped meat. When suppli- 
plied with white-fish fry and trout fry it ate them promptly, but without great 
avidity. One fish which struck at a trout fry failed to grasp it, and, although the 
fry dropped to the bottom dead, the sun-fish did not notice it further. Another 
stopped following a trout fry to pursue a gammarid. Insect larvae and small 
Crustacea were always eaten readily, and such animals are doubtless the usual 
natural food. 

The species spawns in North Carolina in March. Some of the specimens 
forwarded by Mr. Seal were in spawning condition, he having expressed ripe eggs 
from them before shipment. In the aquarium, however, they did not spawn. 

Genus LEPOMIS Rafinesque. Common Stm-fishes. 

These are the typical '* sun-fishes" which in the Southern States are usually 
called "bream", "brim", or ''perch", with or without qualifying names. They 
are numerous as to both species and individuals, and are among the best known 
of American lake, pond, river, and creek fishes. Their brilliant coloration and 
the avidity with which they take the baited hook make them very popular with 
youthful anglers and compensate for their comparatively small size. The 
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species are difficult to distinguish, and even the numerous genera which have 
from time to time been recognized are separated by no constant characters of 
importance. In the present account, the genus Lepomis is regarded as embrac- 
ing all the species found in North Carolina, and may be defined as follows: 

Body ovate, compressed, the dorsal outline in adults rather more strongly 
arched than the ventral; mouth of moderate size, jaws equal, maxillary narrow 
and not extending beyond pupil, supplemental bone small or wanting; no teeth 
on tongue or pterygoids; pharyngeal bones narrow or broad, with sharp or 
blunt paved teeth; preopercular margin entire; opercle ending ii^ a more or less 
elongated flap which is conspicuously colored; gill-rakers usually short and 
feeble; dorsal spines 10, anal spines 3; caudal fin concave or emarginate behind; 
pectorals long or short, pointed or rounded. 

Five species recorded from North Carolina, typical adult specimens of 
which may be thus identified: 

Key to the North Carolina species of Lepomis. 

i. Pectoral fins rather short, rounded, not extending to first anal spine; opercular flap very long 
and narrow. 

a. Scales in lateral series 43 to 48 auritus. 

aa. Scales in lateral series 35 to 45 megdlotis. 

iu Pectoral fins longer, pointed, and reaching to or beyond first anal spine; opercular flap 
short and broad. 
b. Gill-rakers on lower arm of first arch 11 to 13; opercular flap without pale margin; a 

black blotch at base of dorsal and anal fins posteriorly incisor. 

bb, Gill-rakers on lower arm of arch 10, of moderate length ; opercular flap with a broad 

orange margin posteriorly and inferiorly ; no black blot en on dorsal or anal . . holbrooki. 

666. Gill-rakers on lower arm of first arch 8 to 10, verv short and feeble; opercular flap with 

bright red margin: no black blotch on dorsal or anal gibbosus. 

(Lepomis^ scaly opercle.) 

206. LEPOMIS AURITUS (LinnsBUs). 

"Yellow-belly"; ** Red-belly " ; "Leather-ear" ;"Red-bemed Bream"; * 'Robin Perch"; 
''Robin"; **Leather-ear Robin"; "Leather-ear Perch"; Long-eared Sun-fish. 

LabruM auritua Linmeus, Systema Naturse, ed. x, 283, 1758; Philadelphia. 

LepomxB mhricauda, Ck)pe, 18706. 452; Catawba, Yadkin, and Neuse basins 

LepomU aurUu$, Jordan, 1889b. 126. 130, 133, 139; Tar, Neuse, Little, Cape Fear, Yadkin, and Catawba basins. 

Smith. 1893a, 196; Eden ton Bay. Evermann & Cox. 1896. 305; Neuse River near Raleigh. Jordan & 

Evermann. 1896. 1001, pi. clix, figs. 425. 425a. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body moderately elongate, the depth about .5 length; head (exclusive of 
flap) .33 length; mouth oblique, comparatively large, maxillary extending nearly to anterior 
margin of pupil; eye .22 to .25 length of head, .66 length of snout; gill-rakers on lower arm of 
first arch 8 or 9, strong, short, the longest .33 diameter of eye; scales in lateral series about 45, 
in transverse series 6 or 7+ 13 to 15; scales on cheeks in 5 or 6 rows; opercular flap very long 
and narrow (in full grown fish), its width rather less than eye; dorsal rays x,10 to x,12, the 
longest spine .33 length of head and .66 longest soft ray; anal rays iii,8 to in, 10, the spines stout, 
the longest (3rd) equal to snout and .66 longest soft ray; caudal rather short and moderately 
incised behind; p)ectorals broad, rounded, reaching to vent; ventrals reaching to or beyond 
vent, the spine .5 length of fin. Color: light olive above, the belly orange, brightest in breed- 
ing males; scales on sides pale bluish with reddish centers; bluish stripes on head; opercular 
flap usually with pale lower margin; dorsal, anal, and caudal fins yellow or orange, {auritta, 
eared.) 
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nsHBa or kobth Carolina. 



In the stre&mfl of the Atlantic &Qd Gulf coasts, from Maine to Louisiana, 
this well known sun-fish abounds. Both tv'pical aurilua and the southern 
variety, adia, are represented in North Carolina, the latter distinguished by 
having larger scales on cheeks and breast, and a dusky blotch on the posterior 
part of dorsal fin. Cope (1870), under the name Lepamis rubricauda, records 
the species as very common in the basins of the Catawba, Yadkin, and Xeuse. 
More recent collectors have reported it as common in the same waters and in 
addition in Tar and Cape Fear rivers and Albemarle Sound. The National 
Museum contains specimens from the lower Neuse at Kinston, collected by 
J. W. Milner; and at New Bern, collected by Marshall McDonald. 




Fig. 106. LONO-EARED Sttn-tibh; Red-bellt; Kobin. Lepomit ourtiut. 

The species bears numerous names in North Carolina; some of them are 
peculiar to it, while others are sometimes applied to related species. The most 
generally used names are given above, but various other combinations of " robin ", 
"perch", "bream", "red-belly", "leather-ear", etc., are heard. On Albemarle 
and Currituck sounds and their tributaries the names most often used are 
"leather-ear", "red-belly", "yellow-belly", and "robin". 

The long-eared sun-fish rarely exceeds 8 inches in length. It is often caught 
by anglers using angleworms, grubs, and grasshoppers as bait; and is sometimes 
taken in the nets of the commercial fishermen and sent to market. 

207. LEPOJdS MEGAiOTIS CHafinesque). 
Large-eared Svm-fiab. 

JcUMvinuvBlalidUfliMMiaa. Iehthyol0KUOUeuii.», 1823: OhioRiTer. 

Ltrnmi* mtoalM*. Copa. 187W, 453; opper w>t«n of Freneb Broad. Etwdduu A Coi, ISM, 305; NeoM 
BivaroaaTRaMsh. lotdao & Erannaiu, 1806, 1303, pLdi.flc- 424. 
DuoNosiB. — Body rather short and compieaaed, back arched, profile becoming steeper 
over eye, depth .4 to .6 total leogth; bead .33 length; eye .25 lotgth of head, a little kea ttkan 
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snout; mouth small, the maxillary extending as far as pupil; gill-rakers short and feeble, 8 or 
9 on lower arm of first arch; width of opercular flap equal to eye, its length nearly twice width; 
scales in lateral series 35 to 45, in transverse series 5+14; rows of scales on cheek, about 5; 
dorsal rays x, 10 to x, 12, the longest spine about .33 head; anal rays iii,8 to iii,10, the longest 
spine about length of longest dorsal spine; pectorals .66 to .75 head; ventrals very long, 
extending beyond anal origin. Color: back blue, under parts orange, the sides with orange 
spots and blue streaks; opercular flap with pale blue or red margin, sometimes wanting; cheeks 
orange with blue stripes; lips and stripes before eye blue; soft dorsal and anal rays blue, mem- 
branes yellow, (jnegalotis, large-eared.) 

The long-eared sun-fish is an abundant species throughout most of its range, 
from the Great Lakes region to Texas, but in North Carolina, which marks its 
southeastern limit, it is not common. Evermann & Cox record a single specimen 
from Neuse River near Raleigh. The only other record is that of Cope from 
"the upper waters of the French Broad", which, however, may refer to another 
species, although there is nothing improbable in the reference. A length of 
8 inches is reached. 

208. LEPOMIS INOISOR (Ouvier & Valenciennes). 

"Blue Joe"; "Blue Perch"; Blue Bream (S. 0.); Blue Sun-fish; Oopper-nosed 

Bream; Blue-gill. 

Pomolis inciaor Cuvier h Valenciennes. Histoire Naturelle des Poissona, vii, 466, 1831; New Orleans. 

t Lepomia notatiu, Ck>pe. 1870b, 453; French Broad River. 

LepomU purpureaceru Cope, 1870b. 454; Yadkin River in Roane 0>unty, N. C 

Lepomia pdUidua, Jordan, 1889b. 152; Spring Creek (tributary of French Broad). Smith, 1893a, 196, 200; 

Edenton Bay, Roanoke River at Weldon. Jordan k. Evermann, 1896, 1005, pi. cix, fig. 427. Smith, 

1901, 134; Lake Mattamuskeet. (Not Labrua paUidua Mitchill.) 
Lepomia inciaor, Smith, Science, May 12, 1904, 746. 

Diagnosis. — Body very short and deep in old examples, more slender in young, the depth 
contained 1.8 to 2.25 times in total length; length of head contained ahout 3 times in total 
length; mouth small, oblique, the lower jaw slightly longer, maxillary reaching asfsias anterior 
margin of eye; eye about equal to snout and rather less than .25 length of head; opercular flap 
of moderate length and broad; gill-rakers rather short, stout, about 11 or 12 on long arm of 
first arch, the longest . 25 diameter of eye; scales in lateral series about 42 to 52, of which 40 to 
50 have pores; scales in transverse series 7+ 15 or 16; scales on cheeks in 5 rows; dorsal rays 
x,ll or x,12, the spines strong, the first as long as snout and half as long as the fifth, the 
longest soft rays about half length of head; anal rays iii,10 to iii,12, the spines stout, the first 
less than eye, the longest soft rays . 5 length of head; caudal notched; pectorals very long and 
pointed, about length of head, reaching beyond origin of anal; ventrals extending nearly to 
anal, the spine nearly as long as the third anal. Ck)lor: adults light or dark green, with a 
beautiful purplish luster in life, the belly coppery red; sides with dark transverse bars, most 
distinct when the fish is in the water; cheeks and jaws bright purplish blue; opercular flap 
black; a black blotch on base of dorsal and anal posteriorly; young duller, the sides silvery, 
the fin blotches obscure, (incisor, cutter.) 

The blue-gill has a wide distribution, extending from western New York 
throughout the Great Lakes to Florida and Texas. In North Carolina it has 
been collected at various points. In creeks near Edenton and in Roanoke 
River at Weldon it was found to be common by the present writer. Jordan 
reported it as scarce in Spring Creek (tributary of the French Broad) at Hot 
Springs. A specimen collected at Wilmington by Prof. S. F. Baird in April, 1877, 
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is in the National Museum. The jBsh described by Cope as Lepomis jmrpures- 
cenSf from the Yadkin, is referred to this species; and the jBsh he called Lepomis 
notatiLS from the French Broad is probably also referable to it. 

This is the largest and finest of the sun-fishes. It attains a length of 12 to 14 
inches and a weight of a pound and a half, and when full grown is a magnificent 
species. As a game and food fish it stands high. In the Albemarle region it is 
often sought by anglers, and is also sold in the local markets; the names "blue 
joe " and " blue perch " are applied to it in that section. In Lake Mattamuskeet, 
where the blue bream is common, it ranks next to the white 'perch in popular 
estimation as a food fish. 

This fish has for many years been called Lepomis pallidus in the belief that 
Mtchill's name of Labrus pallidus applied to it; but a close examination of 
Mitchill's description shows that it could not have been intended for this species, 
and furthermore the blue-gill is unknown in the locality from which the type of 
paRidus came. The earliest available name is incisor of Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

209. LEPOMIS HOLBROOKI (Ouvier & Valenciennes). 

Holbrookes Sun-fish. 

PomotU hotbrooki Cuvier & Valenciennes, Histoire Naturelle dea Poiasons, vii, 466, 1831; Charleston, S. C. 
LepomU hoUbrooki, Jordan, 18896, 130; Little River at Qoldsboro. 
EupomoH» hotbrooki, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 1008. 

DiAONOSis. — ^Body stout, the depth about . 5 total length; head contained 3 to 3.5 times 
in length; snout rather long, . 25 length of head; maxillary extending to front of eye; eye equal 
to snout; opercular flap short and broad; gill-rakers rather short, distinctly dentate, about 10 
on long arm of first arch; scales in lateral series about 45, in transverse series 6+15, 5 rows on 
cheek; dorsal rays x,10 to x,12 the spines and soft rays equally high, the longest .5 length of 
head; anal rays iii,9 to in,l 1 ; pectorals as long as head. Color: dark green above, silvery below; 
breast yellow; opercular flap dark, with a broad orange-red margin; fins dark, with yellow 
rays. (Named for Dr. Holbrook, author of Ichthyology of South Carolina.) 

This sun-fish is peculiar to the lowland streams between Virginia and Florida, 
and is especially numerous in South Carolina and Florida. The only North 
Carolina record is that of Jordan (18896), who reported the fish as scarce in 
Little River near Goldsboro. One large specimen was collected by the writer 
a number of years ago at the western end of Albemarle Sound. The fish attains 
a length of 10 or 11 inches, and is of some importance in the southern part of its 
habitat. In size, habits, food value, and gameness it closely resembles the 
blue-gill. 

210. LEPOMIS GIBBOSUS (Linnseus). 

"Sand Perch"; ''Robin"; "Robin Perch"; "Red-belly"; "Yellow-belly"; Pumpkin- 
seed; Tobacco-box. 

Perea gibbomit Linnseiu, Systema Naturae, ed. z, 292. 1758; Carolina. 

PomotU macvlaiuB^ Cope, 1870b, 455; all North Carolina rivers east of Alleghenies. 

LepamU ffibbotut, Jordan, 18806, 130; Neuse River near Raleigh. Smith. 1893a. 192, 196, 200; Pasquotank 

River, Edenton Bay. Roanoke River at Plymouth and Welden. Evermann & Cox, 1896, 305; Neuse 

River near Raleigh. 
SupwnoHi gibboBus, Jordan A Evermann, 1896. 1009, pi. dzi, fig. 429. Smith, 1901, 134; Lake ICattamuskeet. 
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other counties in the extreme eastern section, comparatively large quantities 
of "robins'' are taken in seines, fykes, and other nets, the principal catch being 
in Currituck Sound. The annual product is now 40,000 to 50,000 pounds, for 
which the fishermen receive 1.5 to 3 cents a pound. 

Genus MICROPTERUS Lac€p^de. Black Basses. 

The largest and most highly developed fishes of the family, characterized 
by an elongate, moderately compressed body; stout caudal peduncle; long head; 
large, oblique mouth, with long and broad maxillary and strong, projecting 
lower jaw; supplementary maxillary very broad; bands of fine teeth on jaws, 
vomer, and palatines; posterior margin of opercle with 2 broad points; preopercle 
entire; gill-rakers long and slender; scales small, ctenoid; lateral line complete; 
dorsal fins continuous, a deep notch at their junction; dorsal spines 10, rather 
low; anal fin similar to soft dorsal, the spines 3; caudal fin concave behind. 
The genus has only 2 members, both represented in the North Carolina fauna; 
they closely resemble one another but may be distinguished as follows: 

t. Inhabits cold, clear running water; maxillary not reaching beyond eye; scales in lateral 
series 70 to 85, in transverse series about 36; scales on cheek small, in about 17 rows; color 

nearly imiform green, the yoimg barred or spotted dolomieu, 

it. Inhabits chiefly sluiggish, warmer waters; maxillary reaching beyond eye; scales in lateral 
series 65 to 70, m transverse series 23 to 28; scales on cheek large, in about 10 rows; 
a distinct black lateral band in yoimg and in adults of moderate size, being obsolete in old 
specimens adlmoides. 

(Micropterus, small-finned, an inappropriate name based on a specimen with 
mutilated dorsal fin.) 

211. MIOROPTERUS DOLOMIEU Lac^pfede. 
Small-mouthed Black Bass. 

Mieropieru9 dolomieu Lac^pMe, Histoire Naturelle dea Poissons, iv, 325, 1802; locality doubtful. Jordan, 
18896. 130, 152; basins of Neuse and French Broad. Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 1011, pi. cbdi, figs. 
430, 430a. 

MieropUnu faaeiaiuM, Cope, 1870b, 450; French Broad River. 

DiAQNOSis. — Depth of body and length of head about .33 total length without caudal, 
depth increasing with age; maxillary extending to or in advance of posterior margin of eye; 
teeth in villiform hands on jaws, vomer, and palate; eye about .5 length of snout and .16 to 
.20 length of head; gill-rakers long, 16 or 17 in number, about 10 on upper portion of arch; 
scales small, about 77 in lateral series, about 25 in transverse series; about 17 rows of fine 
scales on cheeks; lateral line slightly arched anteriorly; dorsal rays x,13 to x,15, the longest 
spine (fifth) about equal to snout and about half longest soft ray; anal rays in, 10 to ni,12, 
the first and second spines very short; bases of soft dorsal and anal scaly; pectorals and ventrals 
short and rounded; caudal slightly concave behind. Ck)lor: body dull green, with golden or 
brassy lustre, white below; 3 dark bands radiating posteriorly from eye; caudal yellowish- 
green, with blackish margin; young with dark spots, which never form a lateral band but 
sometimes collect into vertical bands. (Named in honor of M. Dolomieu, a French naturalist.) 

This species was originally found from Vermojit through the Great Lakes 
basin to Manitoba, and thence southward to South Carolina, Mississippi, and 
Arkansas, being confined mostly to the mountainous parts of the southeastern 
states. By artificial means, the range has been considerably extended. In 
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North Carolina the amatl -mouthed black bass is much less widely distributed 
than the large-mouthed species. It is known from Neuse River near Raleigh, 

and Little River at Goldsboro, and from Swannanoa River near Asheville, and 
Spring Creek at Hot Springs, in all of which places it is common. As its general 
and iocai distribution indicates, this species prefers cooler, clearer, and swifter 
water than its congener, and is a less hardy but more gamy fish. It is one of the 
best and most sought of American game fishes, and is probably entitled to first 
rank in this respect, taking the artificial fly, the baited hook, or the troll in a 
fashioa to thrill even the veteran ""g'e- 




Fig. 106. Small-uouthed Black Bass. Mieropltmt dolomitu. 

It is exceeded in size by the other species, and is rarely heavier than 6 
pounds, while averaging only 2 or 2} pounds. 

312. laOBOPTERnS SAUfOIDES (Laatip&de). 
"Oliub"; "Welahman"; "Trout"; "PrBsh-waterTiout"; Laig«-mouthed Black Bass. 

Labrm tabnaidet Lkc^pidi. Hietcire Natunll* d«a Poisooa. 716, 1802; South Cuoliiu, 
ilitrat*'"'* niffritant. Cope. 1870K, 451; NeuM. Yadkia, CatAwba. and French Broad riven. 
MiaopUrut lalmoidet. JoTdan. lS89b. 130; Neuae and Uttia riven. Smith, lS93a. 192, 190, ZOO; PaaguoUnk 
River. Albemarle Sound. Roanoke River at Pljrmouth and Weldon. Smith, ia93b, 282, pL Ixi; Ciuri- 
tuck Sound. Jordan & Evermann. ISBe. 1012. pi. diiii. fis. 431. Evermann di Coi, 1800,305: Walnut 
Creek (tributary at Neuse), near Baldcb. Smith, 1901, 134; I«ks Matlamudcaet. 

DiAoNosis.— Greatest depth about .33 length; length of bead about equal to depth; 
mouth large and wide, the maxillaiy in adults extending beyond eye; bands of villiform teeth 
on jaws and roof of mouth, teeth Hometimes present on tongue; eye .9 to .66 length of anout; 
gill-rakeTB on first arch 17 or IS, usually 10 above angle; scales m lateral series about 6S, in 
transverse series 25; scales on cheeks not much smaller than on body, in about 10 rows; dorsal 
rays x,12 or x,13, the longest spine (fourth) more than half length of longest soft ray; anal rays 
ui,IO or 111,11, the first spine about .5 length of second, the second about .5 length of third; 
caudal fin incised posteriorly; pectoral fins rounded, .5 length of head; ventrals rounded, 
shorter than pectorals. Color: back green, sides silvery green, belly white; a well defined 
black lateral band in both young and adults, this breaking up and growing fainter with age; a 
few small irregularly d'sposed dark spots on sides; 3 dark bands radiating from eye posteriorly; 
caudal pale near body, Uack at margin, with a white edge, italmoide; like a salmon or trout; 
the fish is called "trout" throughout the southera statM.) 
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The large-mouthed black bass b native to a wide expanse of territory, 
bounded on the north by the Great Lakes and on the south by southern Florida 
and Mexico. Through the efforts of the general government, as represented by 
the Bureau of Fisheries, the species has been introduced into neaily every state, 
and may also be met with in various European countries. While foimd in the 
mountain regions of North Carolina, this bass is essentially a fish of the plateau 
and coastal plain regions, being more numerous in the coastwise waters than 
elsewhere. It is especially abundant in tributaries of Albemarle Sound and in 
Currituck Sound, and probably exists there in greater numbers than in any other 
waters in the country. 

The name by which this fish is generally known in North Carolina is " Webh- 
man", which is not employed elsewhere. Thb designation was in use as ea.-ly 
as 1709, when Lawson referred to the "brown pearch, or Welshman ". Another 
local name, peculiar to North Carolina and Virginia, b "chub". "Trout" b 
the name usually applied to the fish in all the southern states, and it was this 




Fig. 107. Labob-uocthed Biack Bass. Mio'o^ent* ttdmoidet. 



fact that led the Frenchman, Lac^Me, to give it the technical name sahnoides 
(that is, like a salmon or trout). Among the fishermen of the Wilmington 
region the fish is known as "chub" and "fresh-watei trout". 

Thb b the largest and most important member of the family, and b the 
equal of the small-mouthed black bass as a food fish and but slightly inferior as a 
game fish. It inhabits moTe-sluggish and warmer waters than the other species, 
and thrives under more extreme conditions of environment and temperature; for 
thb reason it is better adapted iai transplanting in the country at large. It 
reaches its maximum weight in Florida , where examples weighing as much as 20 to 
25 pounds have been taken in lakes. Relatively large fish of 6 to S pounds are 
also common in the South Central States, while in the north the maximum b 
about 8 pounds and the average b 2 to 4 poimds. 

The fish occasionally enters brackbh and salt water. On April 7, 1904, the 
writer observed several fine examples that had been caught in pound nets in 
Groatan Sound in water that was quite salt; these had doubtless come out of 
some of the short rivers about the sound. 
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Both species of black bass are remarkably zealous in the breeding habits. 
The fish, which have been in schools through the winter, become paired in early 
spring and begin the preparation of the nest. The nest is located in compara- 
tively shallow water and usually consists of fine gravel, brushed into a circular 
mass 1.5 to 2 feet in diameter; sometimes the nest is simply a rounded area on a 
gravel, clay, or mud bottom from which all foreign material is removed by 
the parent fish. When the eggs are deposited, they become attached to the 
bottom, and are thenceforth continually guarded by one or both parents, while 
the water over the nest is kept agitated by a gentle motion of the fins. Fish and 
other intruders are attacked and driven away from the vicinity of the nest. 
From 2,000 to upwards of 10,000 eggs are deposited by one fish, and the hatching 
period is from 1 to 3 weeks. When the young emerge, they remain in the nest 
for several days while the yolk-sac is being absorbed, and then they rise in a 
school and hover over the nest for several days more before scattering. During 
this time the parents continue their guardianship, circling about the nest and 
keeping all enemies away and at the same time preventing the fry from wandering 
away. Finally, the young must separate in order to obtain food, and, having 
been driven among the dense vegetation or in shoal water for protection, they 
are deserted by their parents. 

The food of the yoimg fish consists of minute animals — Crustacea, insects, 
etc. At a- very early period, however, they begin to prey on their smaller 
brothers, and this cannibalism continues after they become adults. The larger 
fish are very voracious and aggressive feeders, taking all kinds of fish as well as 
small mammals, frogs, tadpoles, snakes, worms, insects, and also vegetable matter. 

Under favorable conditions, the yoimg bass reach a length of 6 to 8 inches in 
a year, and sexual maturity in reached when 2 years old. 

As a market fish the large-mouth black bass is more important in North Caro- 
lina than in any other state. In 1890 the catch aggregated 407,530 pounds, 
valued at $20,492. In 1897 the output increased to 535,340 pounds, worth 
$33,61 1 ; and in 1902 it rose to 632,675 pounds, which sold for $58,013. Currituck 
Sound produces about three-fourths of the total 3rield in the*state. 

Family PERCIDiE. The Perches. 

A numerous family of fresh-water fishes, chiefly represented in eastern North 
America and Europe; most of them very small species known as darters, which 
are peculiar to America. The principal family characters are an elongate body, 
compressed or not; medium sized head; terminal or slightly inferior mouth of 
small or large size; premaxillaries protractile or not, maxillaries without distinct 
supplemental bone; villiform teeth in bands on jaws, vomer, and palatines, a 
few canine teeth in some species, teeth occasionally absent from vomer and 
palatines; sharp teeth on the lower pharyngeals; branchiostegals 6 or 7; gill- 
arches 4; gill-rakers long, slender, and dentate; gill-membranes free from 
isthmus and either connected or separate; pseudobranchise small or wanting; 
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preopercle entire or serrate; opercular margin usually with a flat spine; pyloric 
coeca few; lateral line present; scales ctenoid, adherent, covering body more or 
less completely, head naked or partly scaled; dorsal fins 2, nearly always 
separate, the first with 6 to 15 spines; anal equal to or smaller than second 
dorsal, with 1 or 2 spines; caudal forked, notched, square or rounded; pectorals 
of various sizes, sometimes quite large; ventrals well developed, inserted below 
pectorals, consisting of 1 spine and 5 soft rays. The family has 12 genera and 
22 known species in North Carolina waters. 

Key to the North Carolina genera of perches, 

t. Pseudobranchise and air-bladder well developed; branchiostegals 7; preopercle serrate; 
species lar^ or medimn sized, 
a. Large canine teeth on jaws and palatine bones; ventral fins well separated; pyloric coeca 

3 to 7; vertebra 46 Stizostedion. 

aa. No canine teeth; ventral fins close together; pyloric coeca 3; vertebrse 41 Perca. 

n. PseudobranchisB and air-bladder slightly developed or absent; branchiostegals 6; preoper- 
cular margin not serrate; species all small, some of them minute. 

Pebcina, Boleosoma, and other genera of darters. 

Genus STIZOSTEDION Rafinesque. Pike Perches. 

Large American fresh-water fishes, closely related to the pike perch of Europe, 
with very elongate, little compressed body; long, conical head; large mouth, 
with long, sharp canine teeth and villiform teeth in bands; spinous opercles, 
serrated preopercles; 7 branchiostegals; slender gill-rakers; 3 to 7 pyloric coeca; 
large air-bladder; small ctenoid scales covering all of body and parts of head; 
lateral line complete; dorsal fins disconnected, with 12 to 15 spines and 17 to 21 
soft rays; 2 slender anal spines; and well-separated ventrals. Two species, most 
numerous in the Great Lakes; one found locally. (Stizostedianj pungent throat.) 

213. STIZOSTEDION VITREUM (Mitchni). 

"Wall-eyed Pike*': "Jack'*; "Sahnon"; "Pickerel"; "River Trout"; ''Brook Trout"; 
"Golden Trout"; "California Salmon"; Jack Salmon; Pike Perch; 

Blue Pike; Yellow Pike. 

Perca vitrta Mitohill, American Monthly Magaiine. ii, 247, 1818; Cayuga Lake, New York. 
Stuottedium amerieanufn et' aaimoiMum, Cope, 1870b, 448-449; French Broad and Neuae rivers. 
StuoiUdumvitreum, Jordan, 1889b, 160; French Broad River. Smith, 1893a, 192, 196. 200; Pasquotank River, 
Edenton Bay, Roanoke River. Jordan A Evermann, 1896. 1021, figs. 433, 433a. 

DiAQONSis. — Form rather slender, depth greatest just behind head, somewhat more than 
.2 length; head .28 to .37 length; mouth large, maxillary reaching beyond middle of orbit; eye 
somewhat more than .2 head, its diameter shorter than snout;* scales small, 110 to 130 in 
lengthwise series, about 35 in transverse series, a few scales on cheeks and top of head; 
pyloric coeca 3; dorsal fins separated by a space greater than eye, the rays xii to xvi 4- 19 to 21, 
the longest spines .5 head, the bases of the 2 fins of nearly equal length; anal rays ii,12 to ii,14; 
caudal deeply concave. Color: variable; general tone dark green, yellow, or blue, more or 
less blotched or mottled with darker; lower parts and fins pale; a large black spot on posterior 
part of spinous dorsal; soft dorsal and caudal mottled with yellow and green; pectoral base 
dusky, (vitrewnif glassy.) 

The pike perch is one of the most important commercial fishes of the United 
States, and is cultivated on an immense scale by the United States government 
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on Lake Erie and elsewhere. From the Great Lakes, where it supports fisheries 
of great extent, it ranges eastward to Vermont and southward to North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Alabama. In North Carolina it has a peculiar distribution, involving 
headwaters of the Mississippi system and also some of the rivers of the Atlantic 
slope. Professor Cope gave the following interesting account of his observations 
of this fish m the French Broad River in 1869: 

Thia is the largt'st percoid of the weatem waters, occaaionaJly attaining a weight of 35 
pounds; no specimen of more than 10 pounds came under my observation. It loves the moat 
boisterous and rapid streams, ascendng them U> near their sources, liaving much the manners 
and haunting the same waters as the trout, but of much lesa voracious habits. Its swiftness 
enables it to take the black perch [ = black bass] with ease, though that Gsh is, after it, much 
the most powerful swimmer of the river it inhabits. I took two from the stomach of a lucio- 
perca (— pike perch] of 8 pounds, one of which weighed 2§ pounds. Suckers are used as bait 
in taking them by hook; but the mode in which large specimens are most readily taken is by 
shooting. When the lucioperca has gorged himself, be seeks some shallow bayou and lies in a 
slugggish state, digesting his meal. Then the gun-hsherman, concealed in a tree close by, 
makes sure of him. It is the most valued food fish of the French Broad, its flesh being very 
tender as well as rich. Without the opercular armature of the Fercae, its cliief defense is in 
its numerous and powerful canine teeth, which make serious wounds on the hiuids of the unwary 
fisherman. The conunon name on the Freacli Broad is "jack". 




Fig. 108. Waix-byed Pikb; Pikd Pksch. Slizoileditm vitreum. 

Dr. Jordan in 1888 had this fish reported to him as one of the food fishes of 
the French Broad under the name of "river trout". The present writer in 1892 
found the fish in various tributaries of Albemarle Sound, where it is known under 
some extraordinary names. In Pasquotank Uiver it was noted th&t numbers of 
pike perch 12 to 15 inches long were caught by the net fishermen, and, although 
the fish was not sufficiently abundant to have much commercial importance, it 
was popular locally and always met with ready sale. Under the impression that 
it is a salt-water species which wanders into the sound, some fishermen called it 
"salt-water pike", to distinguish it from the fresh-water pike (Esox); and the 
name "California salmon" was also heard in the lower river, thia probably based 
on the belief that it is an introduced species. In the vicinity of Edenton it is 
caught in pound nets and dutch nets, and is sometimes called " pickerel ". In the 
tower Roanoke, where it is not uncommon and goes by the name of "brook 
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trout ", it is caught in seines hauled for shad; and in the upper river near Weldon 
it is rare and known as "salmon". 

It has been thought by some persons that this species was not native to 
the Albemarle region, but Mr. S. G. Worth considers it indigenous to those 
waters, and the National Museum contains a specimen collected by J. W. Milner 
at Avoca as long ago as 1878. Salmon Creek is the suggestive name of a small 
stream between Chowan and Roanoke rivers. 

The pike perch spawns in early spring, in shoal waters. The eggs are .08 
inch in diameter , and resemble those of the shad in being semibuoyant but dififer 
therefrom in being adhesive. The number laid is about 45,000 for each pound 
of the female, and the hatching season is a little less than 3 weeks in a watei tem- 
perature of 45°F. In hatching the eggs artificially the tendency to adhere in 
masses is overcome by separating them mechanically with starch or muck, which 
is mixed with the eggs immediately after fertilization. 

The species ranks high as a game fish, and is easily lured with artificial fly, 
trolling spoon, or baited hook. The natural food consists mostly of soft-finned 
fishes, with a variable proportion of insects and crustaceans. 

Its edible qualities are excellent , the flesh being firm, white , and well-flavored ; 
and it stands shipment better than most fishes. In North Carolina the com- 
mercial value of the species is small. 

Genus PERCA Linnaeus. YeUow Perches. 

Small fresh-water fishes, of which 3 species are known, 1 from Asia, 1 from 
Europe, and 1 from North America. Body oblong or elongate, compressed; 
back elevated; mouth moderate sized, terminal, with protractile premaxillaries 
and bands of fine teeth on jaws, vomer , and palatines ; a spinous process on opercle, 
and serrations on preopercle and shoulder girdle; gill-membranes not united; 
scales ctenoid, rather small, completely covering body and part of cheeks and 
opercles; lateral line present; air bladder present; dorsal fins well separated, the 
spines high and strong, 12 to 16 in number; 2 weak anal spines; ventral fins close 
together, with a conspicuous spine. {Percaj perch.) 

214. PEROA FLAVESOENS (MitchiU). 
"Red-fin"; " Englishman' '; "Raccoon Perch"; "YeUow Perch". 

Morone flaveacent Mitchill, Report on Fishes of New York, 18, 1814; near New York City. 

Perea fiavesceiu. Cope, 1870b, 448; Neuse River. Smith, 1893a, 192, 196, 200; Pasquotank River, Albemarle 

Sound, and Roanoke River. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 1023, pi. clxv, fig. 435. Smith, 1901, 134; 

Lake Mattamuskeet. 

DiAQNOSis. — ^Depth greatest under first 4 dorsal spines, less than .33 length; caudal 
peduncle rather broad, .33 head; head acutely pointed, its length about equal to depth of body, 
profile concave; mouth slightly obUque, maxillary not extending as far as middle of eye; snout 
much longer than eye; eye rather small, .16 head; gill-rakers short and stout, about 15 on long 
arm head of first arch; rows of scales in lateral series 75 to 90, in transverse series about 25; tubes 
in lateral line 55 to 60; cheeks and upper part of opercles well-scaled; dorsal rays xiii to xv + 
11,13 to 11,15, longest spines less than .5 head; anal rays ii,7 or n,8, the spines much shorter than 
soft rays; caudal slightly concave behind; pectorals .5 head; ventrals somewhat longer. Color: 
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above dark olive-green, aides yellow, below pale, back and sides marked by 6 to 8 broad black 
bands; a black blotch Bometimes on spinous dorsal; lower fins red or orange, brightest in males 
during spawning season. (JIaretcent, yellowish.)^ 

The yellow perch is one of the best known fresh-water fishes of the Atlantic 
and North Central States. Its range extends from North Carolina to Nova 
Scotia, throughout the Great Lakes, and in the upper Mississippi basin. The 
species abounds in Albemarle Sound and tributaries. It is also abundant in Lake 
Mattamuakeet, but is less numerous than formerly. From Neuse River it was 
recorded by Cope; McDonald and Mihier collected it in the lower com^e of that 
stream (Kinston), but Jordan and Evermann & Cox did not record it from that 
river. In the vicinity of Wilmington, according to Mr. W. H. Yopp, it occurs in 
Cape Fear River and tributary creeks but is not abundant. 

The yellow perch averages less than a foot in length and a pound in weight. 
The maximum attained, by a specimen recorded from the Delaware River, is 




Fig. 109. Yellow Perch. Perca 



4.5 pounds, but examples weighing as much as 2 pounds are very rare. The 
females average considerably larger than the males. 

The paired and anal fins in spring are crimson, whence the local name 

"red-fin" in use on Pasquotank River, Lake Mattamuskeet, and other waters of 
the state. The name "raccoon perch", employed at Edenton, Plymouth, and 
other points, has reference to the vertical markings on the fish, which resemble 
those on a raccoon's tail. "Englishman", heard at Edenton and elsewhere in 
the western part of Albemarle Sound, is used in contradistinction to "Welsh- 
man", the local name for the large-mouth black bass. The name "English 
pearch" occurs in'Lawson's work. 

The perch spawns in early spring — in February in Albemarle Sound. The 
spawnia very peculiar, in that the eggs are cemented together in a single layer in 
the form of long hollow strings which, when extruded, are several inches wide 
and folded or plaited like the bellows of an accordeon, but are capable of being 
drawn out to the length of 3 to 7 feet. One fish in an aquarium at the Bureau 
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of Fisheries, Washington, D. C, deposited a string 88 inches long, the weight 
of which after fertilization was 41 ounces, while the weight of the fish before the 
escape of the eggs was only 24 ounces. The egg masses are not attached to 
stones, vegetation, or other submerged objects, but are deposited loosely in the 
water. Spawning takes place at -night, in water having a temperature of 44° to 
50^ F., and the hatching period lasts from 2 to 4 weeks. 

The species is usually found in schools, the movements of which in the rivers 
and larger lakes are influenced by spawning, food, temperature of water, etc. 

The yellow perch is fairly good for the table, and is taken for market in 
large quantities in the Great Lakes and livers of the Middle Atlantic States. It 
bites readily at the hooks baited with live minnows, angleworms, etc., and is 
caught in immense quantities by angleis. The amount taken in the commercial 
fisheries of Noith Carolina in 1902 was 105,990 pounds, valued at $5,639. About 
two-thirds of the catch comes from Ciurituck County. 

Subfamily ETHEOSTOMINiE. The Darters. 

These diminutive perches are among the most interesting of fresh-water 
fishes. Their favorite haunts are cold mountain streams, but some few species 
are found in the lowlands. From the typical perches they differ in having very 
rudimentary or entirely deficient air-bladder and pseudobranchiae, an entire 
preopercular margin, and 6 branchiostegals, and fewer pyloric coeca, in addition 
to their small size and gay colors. The following interesting account of the 
group is taken from Jordan & Evermann (1896) : 

The colors of the Etheostominse are usually very brilliant, species of the Etheostominffi 
especially being among the most brilliantly colored fishes known; the sexual differences are 
often great, the females being as a rule dull in color and more speckled or barred than the mcdes. 
Meet of them prefer clear running water, where they lie on the bottom concealed under stones, 
darting, when frightened or hungry, with great velocity, for a short distance, by a powerful 
movement of the fan-shaped pectorals, then stopping as suddenly. They rarely use the caudal 
fin in swimming, and they ore seldom seen moving or floating freely in the water like most 
fishes. When at rest they support themselves on their expanded ventrals and anal fin. All 
of them can turn the head from side to side, and they frequently lie with the head in a curved 
position or partly on one side of the body. The species of Ammocryptaf and perhaps some of 
the others, prefer a sandy bottom, where by a sudden plunge, the fish buries itself in the sand 
and remains quiescent for hours at a time, with only its eyes and snout visible. The others lurk 
in stony places, imder rocks and weeds. Although more than usually tenacious of vitality, 
the darters, from their bottom life, are the first to be disturbed by impurities in the water. All 
of the darters are carnivorous, feeding chiefly on the larvce of Diptera, andin their way voraci- 
ous. All are of small nse,' the largest (Perctrux rex) reaches a length of 10 inches, while the 
smallest (Microperca punciidaia) is, next to Elassoma zonatum, the smallest spiny-rayed fish 
known, barely attaining the length of an inch and half. 

The different genera are very similar and have not always been recognized by 
authors, who have sometimes included all the species in the siogle genus Etheo- 
stoma; for convenience, however, if for no other reason, about 15 genera may be 
recognized, and of these the following 10 are known from North Carolina : 
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Key to the North Carolina genera of darters, 

i. Size comparatively large, adults 5 inches or longer; head broad between eyes; premaxil- 
laries free only at sides, not protractile; snout conic, pig-Uke, projecting; ventral nns separ- 
ated by a space equal to the width of their base; on m^an line below a line of large acaXes 

which fall off, leaving a naked space; dorsal spines 13 to 15 Percina. 

it. Size small, rarelv more than 5 inches and usually 2.5 to 4 inches; head narrow between 
'eyes; premaxillaries either protractile or not; snout little or not at all projecting. 
a. Parietal region rather depressed, only slightly convex in cross section. 

b. Body more or less completely scaled, not extremely elongate nor hyaline. 

c Premaxillaries not protractile, a band of skin connecting them in the median 
with line the forenead; anal fin lar^, usually larger than second dorsal. 
d. Median line of abdomen usually with more or less enlarged scales which are 

shed at intervals Hadroftebtjb. 

dd. Median line of abdomen with small scales which are not shed. .Htpohomub. 
oe. Premaxillaries protractile, separated by a groove from the skin of the forehead. 
e. Anal roines 2; ventral fins close together. 
)/. Maxillary not joined to preorbital except at base; teeth on vomer. 

Ulocentra. 
//. Maxillary united to preorbital for most of its length; no teeth on vomer. 

DiPLESION. 

00. Anal spine sinde; ventral fins well separated Boleosoma. 

bb. Abdominal region naked, boay exceedingly elongate and hyaline Ioa. 

aa. Parietal region not depressed, strongly convex or fi-s^&P^ ^^ cross section; premaxil- 
laries not protractile; belly covered with persistent scales; head naked above; anal 
fin much smaller than second dorsal; ventral fins inserted dose together; lateral line 
present. ^ 
g. Lateral line straight, sometimes absent posteriorly; dorsal spines 7 to 15. Etheostoma. 
gg. Lateral line arched anteriorly, incomplete ana interrupted. 

h. Top of head naked; dorsal spines 9 or 10 Boleichthts. 

hh. Top of head scaled; dorsal spines 9 to 12 Copelandellub. 

Genus PERCINA Haldeman. Log Perches. 

The largest of the darters. Form elongate, somewhat compressed; head 
depressed; snout tapering, overhanging small mouth; maxillary short; premax- 
illaries not protractile; teeth on jaws, vomer, and palatines; scales small, those on 
ventral surface large, plate-like, and deciduous; lateral line not interrupted; air- 
bladder rudimentary; dorsal fins well separated, the anterior with 13 to 15 spines, 
the posterior with 12 to 17 rays; anal shorter than second dorsal; ventrals com- 
paratively widely separated; body marked with black vertical bands. Two 
known species, one peculiar to the Roanoke River, in Virginia, the other widely 
distributed. (Percina^ little perch.) 

215. PEROINA OAPRODES^Rafinesque). 

• Log Perch; Hog MoUy. 

SeuBna eaprodet Rafineaque, American Monthly Magazine, 1818, 534; Ohio River. 

Pereina eaprode§t Jordan, 18896, 153; Swannanoa River near Asheville. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 1026, 

pi. clxv, fie. 436. Bean, 1903, 914; Cane River. 

• 

DiAooNSis. — Depth contained 5 to 6.5 times in length; head long, contained 4 to 4.75 
times in length; mouth small, inferior, maxillary not extending to eye; eye .25 length of head 
and .6 length of snout; snout rounded, tapering; scales in lateral series 90 to 95, in transverse 
series 9+15; scales on cheeks, opercles, and nape, but none on chest; dorsal fins low, the rays 
xm to xvn+ 12 to 17, the commonest formula xv + 15; anal mys ii,9 to ii,12, the spines feeble; 
caudal slightly concave behind; pectorals roimded, about length of head. Color: yellowish 
green, with about 15 blackish bars of imequal size extending from back to below median line, 
between these bars shorter and narrow ones reaching about to lateral fines; a roimded black 
spot at base of caudal; fins mostly marked with rows of small black spots, (caprodea, pig-like. ) 
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The log perch is the largest of the darters, reaching a length of 8 or 10 inches. 
It is found from the Great Lakes region to Texas, and along the Atlantic slope as 
far south as Virginia. In North Carolina it is known only from tributaries of the 
French Broad. Jordan took one specimen in Swannanoa River near Aaheville, 
and Bean records one fine example from Cane River. The species inhabits clear 
swift streams, and bites readily at the baited hook. 




Fig. 110. Loa Perch. Pereina txiprodM. 

Genua HADROPTER0S Afusiz. Black-sided Darters. 
Brightly colored, active, and graceful darters. Body elongate, cylindrical 
or compressed; head above more or less depressed; mouth wide, terminal; pre- 
maxillaries not protractile; teeth on jaws and vomer, and usually on palatines; 
gill-membranes joined or separate; body scaly, median ventral line with enlarged 
scales or plates which are shed at intervals; sides of head either scaly or naked; 
lateral line more oi less complete; pyloric cceca 2 to 4; fins rather large; dorsal 
fins contiguous, the spines 10 to 15, the posterior fin with shorter base than the 
anterior; anal fin with 2 spines, similar to second dorsal; ventral fins well separ- 
ated. About a dozen known species, the 3 following recorded from the state, 2 
from the Atlantic slope and 1 from the Mississippi drainage basin: 

i. Scales in lateral aeries 52 to 65; gHl-membrajieH separate; eye large, more than .25 length 
of head; cheeks and throat naked, operclea with large scales; median ventral scales but 
sli^h^y enl^^ged; eoloratioD brilliant, the males with black and orange markings. Ohio 

drainage ba«in - evidet. 

ii. Scales in lateral series 44 to 66; a few small scales on upper part of opercle; giU-membranes 
slightly connected. Atlantic drainage system. 
a. First dorsal as hiRh as second; scales 52 to S6; depth much lees than .2 length; eye. 25 
length of head; cheeks usually naked, but sometimes with embedded scales; nape and 

breast naked; median ventral scales large and few pdtatut. 

aa. First dorsal lower than second: scales 44 to 50; depth much more than . 2 length; eye 
small, less than .35 length of head; cheeks, nape, and breast naked; median ventral 

scales moderately large, about 8 in number roaiuika. 

{Hadroplerus, strong-finned.) 

218. KADROFTERUS EVTDES (Jordan & Oopeland). 
Darter. 

AlHrdiuj nida Jordui & Copdaad, ProceadinRi AaulBmy of Nstunil ScieDcea of PlulBdslphU. 1877, 01; WMta 

SAtotlima endu. Jardao. 1SBB6. 1S3; Fnach Broad fUvgrand Bprins Creek at Hot Spriucs, Swaoiunoa River 

at Aiheville. 
Ha dr a p ltnit rrida*. JordaD A Evermann. ISM. 1036, pi. dzrii, Gg. 440. 
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DuaNOBie (North' Carolina Bpecimens). — Depth conUined 6.3 times in length; head 
heavy, contained 4.3 times in length; eye large, contained 3.6 times in head; maxillary estend- 
ing to front of eye; lower jaw included; throat, cheeka, and neck above without scales; opercles 
scaly; acalee in lateral series 62 to 66, in tfansveise seiea 9 + 0to 9+11; dorsal rays xi + 10; 
anal rays ii,8 or ii,9. Color: Male — olive green, with 8 deep blue-green cross-bars; an orange- 
brown lateral band forming brownish spaces between the cross-bars; belly, breast, throat, 
lower jaw, cheeks, opercles and snout orange or orange yellow; a blue-black bar posterior t/j 
eye, a golden crescent anterior to this; spinous dorsal nuty orange, last rays black; soft dorsal 
orange at base and speckled; caudal yellow, with 2 orange spots at base and several dark cross- 
bars; -pectorals and anal yellow, with faint bars. Female — the orange color of male replaced 
by pale yellow, the markings on side black, dorsal membranes orange at tip and base, (mridei, 
handsome.) 



/f/'2^ 




Fig. 111. Darter. Hadriypteni* evid^. 

This very brilliantly colored species inbabite the Mississippi basin, and rangea 
from North Carolina to Indiana , and from Arkansas to Iowa . In North Carolina 
it is abundant in the French Broad and Swannanoa. Length, 3 inches. 

217. HADR0PTERU3 PELTATUS (Staufler). 
Shielded Darter. 

Elkmmoma petlatum StauRer Us., [n Copa, Proceedings Academr of Natuisl Scisncss of PhiUdslpbi*, 1804. 
233i (kiiMatagB Cnwk. Pa. Jordui, ISSOb, 126, 130, 133, 134. 130: Tar, Niuse.CspsFsir. Yadkio and 
Catawba rivBn and varioua tributaiiss. Evennann & Coi, 1896, 305: Neuee Rivet. 

EOumtoma nirfienis Cope, IBTOo. 2SIl Nsu» River near Ral«gh. Cope, 1870b, 440: '-turbulent wat«n 
of Neuse". 

Blkeatloma maeulalam, Cope, 18706, 44B; Buok Creek, tributary ot Catawba. 

Ahardiui (Tojtui. Jordan A Gilbert, 187S. 368: Neuw River at Qoldiboro. 

HadroptertH pdlofiu. Jordan A Evermann. ISM, 1034. 

DiAONOsiB. — Body cylindrical, compressed posteriorly, depth contained 6.6 timw in 
length; head rather large, .25 length; maxillary extending slightly beyond anterior margin of 
eye; lower jaw slightly included; eye .26 length of head, equal t« blunt snout; scalee in lateral 
series 62 to 66, in transverse series 6-1-9; scales on head as stated in key: fins comparatively 
small; dorsal rays xiii+ 12; anal rays ii,10; caudal slightly concave behind; pectorals shorter 
than head, extending barely as far backwards as ventral. Color: pale yellow with black 
markings; cross blotches on back and irregular lengthwise tines above lateral line; 6 large 
quadrangular spots on sides, with faint bars inter\'emng, the whole sometimes merged into a 
lateral bar; top of head, a bar below eye, snout, opercle, and axillary band all black; anterior 
dorsal with black median band and black spots on edge; posterior dorsal and caudal faintly 
barred; pectorals and ventre dusky; female paler, (pdbihu, shielded.) 
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This darter is found in coastwise streams between Pennsylvania and South 
Carolina, and is one of the commonest of the North Carolina darters. Under the 
name of Etheostoma nevisense, Cope described it fromtheNeuse,andit has since 
been found in various parts of that river. It is known from the Tar at Rocky 
Mount; from South Buffalo Creek and Little Allemance Creek, tributaries of the 
Cape Fear in Guilford County; from Little Yadkin or South River at Lindsays 
Mills; and from Catawba River near Marion, Bucks Creek at Pleasant Garden, 
and Johns River near Morgantown. Length, 2.5 inches. 

218. HADROPTERUS ROANOKA (Jordan & Jenkins). 

Roanoke Darter. 

Etheottoma roanoka Jordan & Jenkins, in Jordan, 1889a. 358, pi. xlv, fie. 10; Roanoke River, Va. Jordan 1889b, 

126, 130, pi. XV, fig. 10; Tar and Neuse rivers. 
Hadroptenu roanoka, Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 1036. 
Percina roanoka, Boiilenger, Catalogue of Fishes of British Museum, second edition, vol. i, 62, 1895; Neuse 

River, Raleigh, N. C. 

Diagnosis. — Form rather stout, moderately compressed, depth contained 4.30 to 4.75 
times in length; head broad, contained 3.75 to 4 times in length; mouth small, low; maxillary 
reaching beyond front of pupil and more than .25 length of head; premaxillarics not protrac- 
tile; lower jaw included; snout blimt, equal to eye and contained about 4.5 times in length of 
head; gill-membranes slightly connected; margin of preopercle smooth; lateral line complete; 
scales in lateral series 44 to 50, in transverse series 5 + 9; no scales on cheeks, nape and breast; 
2 or 3 large scales on upper part of opercle, these sometines absent; median ventral surface 
with a few large plate-like scales; dorsal fins of moderate si^ie, the rays x or xi + 11; anal fin 
rather large, the rays ii,8 or ii,9, the spines strong: caudal slightly concave behind; pectorals 
as long as head and extending as far as vent, reaching beyond the ventrals. Color: Male — 
pale yellow with dark green markings; 10 or 11 vertical green bars on sides which run together 
into a band, back with dark mottlings; head dark blue above, one black bar below eye and 
another anterior to eye, imder parts of head sulphur yellow; lips orange yellow; a pale spot on 
nape; fins mostly plain bluish black; on first dorsal a median band of bright yellow; faint 
bars on second dorsal and anal; orange markings on those fins and also on ventrals; 2 yellow 
spots at caudal base. Female — paler; the confluent vertical markings on sides diamond- 
shaped and black; imder parts yellowish; well defined bars on second dorsal and caudal 
(Named for Roanoke River.) 

This species is known only from the Roanoke, Tar, and Neuse basins. It is 
stated by Jordan to be very abundant in the Neuse at Milbumie, near Raleigh. 
Length, 2 inches. 

Genus HYPOHOMUS Cope. Darters. 

Comparatively large, showy darters, quite similar to Hadiopterus, but the 
scales on the median ventral surface are small like those of the body and are not 
shed. Body elongate, head depressed, premaxillaries not protractile, anal fin 
rather large, ventrals widely separated, scales very small or moderate, lateral line 
complete or incomplete. Five known species, of which the 2 following are 
recorded from North Carolina: 

t. Scales very small, about 100 in lateral series; snout moderately long; gill-membranes 
slightly connected; general color of body olive green tinged with orange: a lateral band of 
confluent elongated blotches and a long row of small, discreet brown spots between 
lateral line and base of dorsal auranH<icu8. 
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U. Scaks Ui^r, about 82 in UtenJ serieg; enout long and slender; gill-membnuies widely 
connected acroBs isthmua; general color of bod^ yeUowifih green, with about 10 broad 
dusky craoa bars and 10 dusky blotches along side; a very autinct black shoulder spot. 

tquamanu. 

(Hypokomus, uniform below). 

319. HYPOHOMUSAURANTIAOUS (Cope). 
Oi&iige-colored Darter.' 

CeUagattv aurantiaau Cop«, Jounul Aodemy Nstunl Scisnna of Pbilitddphia, 1SS8 (186B). 311; Holitoo 

River, Sdtnlla, V>. 
SirpoAomw miranliaau. Cope, lS70b. 449; Fnticb Broad Riv«r. Uuliaon County. N. C. Jordui A EvenDmnD, 

ISM. 104O. pi. dzviii. fig. 443. 
BadTopUrut ownnhdciH. Bcftn. Proceedinta U. 8. Natiooal Miueum 1885, leS: French Bmd River, \. C. 

DiAONOBiB. — Body quit« elongate, slightly compressed, the depth contained 6 times in 
length; head contained 4.25 to 4.5 times in length; mouth very slightly oblique; maxillary 
reaching to anterior margin of pupil; lower jaw included; snout deeui^'ed, rather long, itA 
length contained 3.5 in head; diameter of eye less than snout; interorbitsl width .2 length of 
head; gill-membranes slightly joined; scales firm, regular, those in lat«ral series about 100, 
in transverse series 14+15, about 85 with pores; cheeks, nape, and operdes covered with fine 
scales; breast naked; lateral line straight, continuous, beginning opposite upper margin of - 
pupil; dorsal fins long, tow, separated by a space equal to half diameter of eye; dorsal rays 
XV + 15, the longest spines less than half length of head, the longestsoft raya .33 longer than 
longest spines; anal fin as high as soft dorsal, the rays' ii,ll; caudal mai^in nearly straight; 
pectorals rather long, extending half way to anal. Color: olive green, with orange tinge; a black 
lateral band, about width of eye, formed of connected blotches ; a raw of yellow spots above this 
band; a row of small brown spots on each side above level of eye, extending from bead to a 
point under soft dorsal; chin and throat orange; bead dark above; spinous dorsal orange in 
front, yellow behind, (aitrantiaeus, orange colored.) 




Fig. 112 Oranqe-colored Daster Hypohomut aurantiaai». 
A very beautiful species, peculiar to the upper tributaries of the Tennessee. 
Only 2 specimens appear to have been recorded from North Carolina. One, 
4.6 inches long was obtained by Cope (1870); the other, in the National Museum, 
was collected at Asheville in 1885 by Dr. J. A. Watson and described by Dr. 
Bean. 

220. HYFOHOUUS SQUAMAtUS (OUbert & Swain). 
Soaly Darter. 

BlHeottoTfia i^uamotut Gilbert A Snio, Proceedinsa U. 8. National UuHum. 1BS7, SO; Frsnob BrMd Birw, 

Etheattoma atpiarnaium, Jordan, 181 
Hvpoliomui tpamatxa, Jordan ± S 
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Diagnosis. — ^Back elevated, making an angle at nape; depth contained 5.5 times in 
length; head long, slender, its length contained 3.75 in total length; mouth long, narrow; 
maxillary extending as far as anterior margin of eye; lower jaw included; jaw teeth in broad 
band, the outer anterior teeth enlarged; snout long and sharp, equal to maxillary and con- 
tained 3.5 in head; eye contained 4.75 times in head, 1.4 times in snout; interorbital space .4 
eye; gill-membranes broadly connected; scales in lateral series about 82, in transverse series 
10+18; cheeks, breast, and nape covered with finer scales than body; opercles with larger, 
spiny scales; dorsal rays xiv + 13, the longest spine .33 head; anal fin shorter and higher than 
soft dorsal, the rays ii,10; caudal slightly concave, with rounded lobes; pectorals about .8 
length of head; ventrals about .6 length of head. Color of North Carolina specimens: body 
yellowish green, with about 10 dark green cross bars and same number of blotches along lateral 
line; a black spot on shoulder; a black line through eye; side and top of head dusky; a dusky 
blotch at base of tail, a round black spot behind it; dorsal yellowish green at base, then a 
dusky band, then an orange band, and a dusky edge; second dorsal and caudal pale green, 
spotted, the rays brown; anal dusky, mottled; pectorals dull yellow, mottled; ventrals 
dusky, (aquamatus, scaly.) 

Known only from the upper part of the Tennessee basin, where it is rare. 
The only North Carolina specimens, 4 in number, were recorded by Jordan from 
the French Broad at Hot Springs; the largest of these was 4.6 inches long, which 
is about the maximum attained by this species. 

Genus ULGCENTRA Jordan. Darters. 

In this genus the body is moderately elongate and but slightly compressed; 
head short, thick, with but slightly convex parietal region; mouth small, horizon- 
tal, with small vomerine teeth, premaxillaries protractile, occasionally with a 
bridle extending to the forehead; maxillary not closely joined to preorbital; gill- 
membranes narrowly or broadly joined; median line of belly without enlarged 
plate-like scales; lateral line present; 9 to 13 spines in first dorsal; second dorsal 
larger than anal; anal with 2 prominent spines, the first the longer. Of the half- 
dozen species known, only one is a member of the local fauna. {Ulocentra, 
complete-spined.) 

221. ULOOENTRA SIMOTERA (Oope). 
Snub-nosed Darter. 

HyoBtoma nmoterum Cope, Journal Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1868 (1860), 215; Holston 

River and tributaries. Cope, 18706, 404; French Broad River, N. C. 
Ulocentra nmotera, Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 1051 , pi. clxx, fig. 448. 

Diagnosis. — Form comparatively short, the depth .20 to .25 total length; head about 
equal to depth; profile from dorsal base to mouth strongly curved; snout short and blunt; 
maxillary reaching as far as anterior edge of pupil; eye rather longer than ^snout, .25 length of 
head; scales in lateral series about 50, in transverse series 6 + 11; opercles, cheeks, and breast 
more or less scaly; dorsal rays x + 9 to 11, both fins higher than head is long; anal small, 
beginning under end of first dorsal, the rays ii,7; caudal very slightly concave; pectorals 
longer than head; ventrals as long as head. Color: pale green on back, yellow or orange on 
belly; some scales on back with reddish centers, surrounded by yellow scales; sides with quad- 
rate dark green blotches; head with dark markings; a dark stripe extending forward from 
eye, another downward from eye; first dorsal fin with a pale base, then a black bar, then 
another pale zone, the edge brownish, the membranes with an orange spot on pale part; second 
dorsal fin with pale yellow rays, a black spot at base of each, membranes brownnspotted; 
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anal and ventral fins pale yellow; caudal fin yellow, with 3 oarrow black ban; pectoral fins pale 
yellow, with faint bare, {aimolera, anub-noeed). 




Fig. 113. Snub-nosed Darter. Ulocentra rimotera. 



This species is known from western Virginia to Alabama, being abundant in 
Holston River and other streams on the western slope of the Alleghanies. It 
has been recorded from North Carolina only by Cope, from the French Broad, 
and the National Museum contains a specimen collected there by Cope. 
Length, 3 inches. 

Genus DIPLESIOIT Roflnesque. Darters. 

This genus contains only a single species, with body elongate, cylindrical; 
head short, profile strongly curved; mouth small, somewhat inferior; lower jaw 
short; premaxillaries protractile, a sUght bridle connecting them with forehead; 
maxillary united to preorbital; jaw teeth strong, no teeth on vomer. and pala- 
tines; gill-membranes broadly united; gill-rakers short; scales of moderate size, 
those on ventral surface not enlarged; lateral line complete; anterior dorsal 
lower and longer than posterior; anal smaller than second dorsal, with 2 strong 
spines. (DijUesion, nearly two, in allusion to the deeply incised dorsal.) 

222. DIPLESIOM BLENNIOIDES (RaGnesque). 
Green-sided Darter. 

Bth»oilema blmnioida lUOiiMque. Jounul de Phynqua, IS19, 419; Ohio Rivar Jordui. ISSSb. 153; Swuk- 

oaDOii Rivsr ud Spring Craak. 
Hyoatoma eamaloorammufn, Copa. 1870fr. 450; French Brood River. 
DipUtion blmnioida. Jordna A Evermum, ISfiS. 1053. pi. clxz, fi(. 446. 

DiAONOBia. — Depth contained 4.7fi to 6 times in length, head 4.3 to 4.6 times; mouth 
very amall, horizontal; upper jaw partly concealed in a groove under snout, maxillary extend- 
ing about to anterior margin of eye; eye large, contained 3.5 in length of bead, rather shorter 
than snout, the eyes close together and separated by a groove; opercular spine strong; pyloric 
ccEca 4; scales in lateral series 65 to 78, in transverse series 6 + 14, fine scales on cheeks, large 
scales on opercles; chest naked; dorsal rays xti to xiv + 12 to 15; anal rays ii,$ or ii,9; caudal 
slightly concave; pectorals longer than head. Color: olive green, the back tessellated with 
dark, the sides with about 8 pairs of green vertical bars joined below (sometimes above); 
orange dots on sides; olive stripes and dark bars on head; first dorsal light brown at baM, 
blue above; second dorsal and anal bluish green; caudal green, with faint bars; females 
duller. (Uennu>uJe8,blenny-like.] 
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Inhabits clear brooks from Pennsylvania to South Dakota, and southward 
to Alabama. Recorded from the French Broad in North Carolina by Cope, and 
from the Swannanoa at Asheville and Spring Creek at Hot Springs by Jordan, 
who found it common. It is also known from Richland Creek near Waynesville, 
where specimens were collected by Mr. P. L. Jouy. This is one of the finest of 
the darters, having a maximum length of 5 inches. 

Genus BOLEGSOMA DeKay. Tessellated Darters. 

Small, active fishes, found among vegetation in mountain and lowland 
streams. Form elongate, fusiform; head small, contracted anteriorly, the supe- 
rior profile convex; parietal region slightly convex; mouth small, horizontal, 
maxillaries protractile, teeth on vomer; gill-membranes connected either narrowly 
or broadly; pyloric coeca 3 to 6; scales rather large, those on median ventral sur- 
face not enlarged or deciduous; lateral line complete, or interrupted behind; 
dorsal spines 8 to 10, soft dorsal markedly larger than anal; the latter with a 
single short spine; ventral fins comparatively well separated; coloration rather 
plain, no red or blue, the males black in spring. About 10 species; 4 known 
from North Carolina: (Boleosomaj arrow-bodied.) 

228. BOLEOSOMA OLMSTEDI (Storer). 
Tessellated Darter. 

Eth«o»toma olmaUdi Storer, Journal Boston Society of Natural History, 1841, 61 , pi 5, fitf. 2; Hartford, Connec- 
ticut. 

EthtotUma nigrum olmatedi, Jordan, 18896. 130; Neuse and Little rivers. Smith. 1893a, 192, 196, 200; 
Pasquotank and Roanoke rivers, and Albemarle Soimd. 

BoUoBoma nigrum olm$tedi, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 1057, pi. clxxi, fig. 451 . 

Diagnosis (based on Eden ton specimens). — Form slender, rounded, the depth contained 
5.5 times in length; head .25 length; eye contained 3.5 times in head; opercles, cheeks, and 
breast scaly; scales in lateral series 48 to 52, in transverse series 6 + 8; dorsal fins high, the 
rays X or XI + 13 or 14; anal rays 1,8 or 1,9. Color: olivaceous; back tessellated with darker; 
sides blotched; head dusky in males, a black stripe below eye and another anterior to eye; 
dorsal fins irregularly and finely spotted with dark brown or black; caudal with 6 or 8 narrow, 
dark vertical bars. (Named for Charles Olmstead, an early American fish student.) 

This darter occurs from Massachusetts to North Carolina in coastwise 
streams. It is abundant in Little River at Goldsboro and in Abemarle Sound 
and tributaries, many examples being collected by the writer among clumps of 
Myriophyllum in quiet muddy water at Edenton, and in running muddy water 
at Plymouth; all the fish were under 3 inches in length, the males .25 to .5 inch 
longer than the females. 

224. BOLEOSOMA NIQRUK (Rafinesque). 
Johnny Darter; Black Darter. 

Btheoatoma nigrum Rafinesque. Ichthyologia OhienBis, 37, 1820; Green River, Ky. Jordan, 1889b, 133, 134, 

139; Haw, Yadkin, and Catawba rivers. 
Boleoaoma nigrum, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 1056, pi. clxz, fig. 450. 

Diagnosis. — Body very long and slender, the depth .16 to .2 length, caudal peduncle 
longer than head; head about .25 length; eye rather more than .25 head and about equal to 
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BDOut; mouth email, lower jaw slightly included; opercular epine strong; opercles scaly, 
space before dorsal fin more or less scaly, cheeks and bieast naked; scales in lateral series 44 
U) 46, in transverse series 5 + 9; vertical fins rather high, spinous dorsal lower than soft dorsal 
and about .5 head, dorsal rays ix+12; anal rays i,7 to i,S; caudal fin truncate or slightly 
concave; pectorals as long as head. Color: pale greenish; back tessellated with brown; sides 
with brown blotches; bead speckled, a black stripe before eye and often one below eye; fins 
with dark bars, som'''*">es nea'-'y absen*- '"ai-'s '" ''p"ng a"te"0''" and "'ten e"*''e'y, black. 
(nigrum, black.) 



f^r/m 




Fig. 114. JoHHHT Darter. BoUatoma nigrum. 

The johnny darter is a widely distributed and well known species, and is 
often the most abundant darter in the streams where it exists; it lives on sandy 
or gravelly bottom among submerged plants. The male in spring assumes an 
intense bluish-black color which often covers the entire body and fins. Although 
it may occur in some of the North Carolina streams west of the mountains, it is 
as yet recorded only from the upper waters of the .Cape Fear, Yadkin, and 
Catawba, where Jordan found it to be more or less common. Length, 2 to 3 
inches. 

225. BOLEOSOMA EFFULGENS (Girard). 
Effulgent Darter. 



ArJina tittdgait Qirsnl. Piocaedints Academy at Natiml f 

PotomBB Riv«. D. C. 
Boleotoma t/juleeiu. Cope. ISTOb, 450; Deep River, Guilford Co., N. C. 
Elhtottoma nigrum tHiA^ent, Jordan, 1889b, I26i Tar River at Rocky Moi 
BoliHvma ntiFruTn ttMi/en*, Jordan A Evermaan, 1896, 1058; Maryland to 



Philadelphia, 1860, M; tributanM of 



th Carolina. 
Q 6 times 



length; bead 
.25 head; opercu- 



DiAQNOsis. — Body very long, the depth contained more tha 
contained 4.2 times in length, snout strongly decurved; eye large, e 
lar spide rudimentary; operclcs scaly, nape and breast naked, cheeks usually naked; scales 
in lateral series 40 to 42, in crosswise series 5 + 6; fins well developed; dorsal very high, especi- 
ally in male, the rays ix,13; anal rays i,9; caudal fin well rounded; pectorals and ventrals 
extending to or beyond anal origin. Color: lustrous green, with 7 dark cross blotches on 
back, and 8 faint bare on side; a dark spot at base of caudal; dorsal blackish, with white 
spots on rays; caudal white spotted, (ejfvlgeni, brilliant.) 

Found coastwise from North Carolina northward as far aa Washington, D. C. 
Jordan records the species as common in Tar River at Rocky Mount, and Cope 
had specimens from Deep River, a tributary of the Cape Fear in Guilford County. 
Length, 2.5 inches. 
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226. BOLEOSOMA MAOULATIOEPS Oope. 
r Spotted-head Darter. 

Bol«08oma maadattcepa Cope, 18706, 269; upper Catawba River, N. C. 
Boleoaoma nigrum maculaticept, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 1058; Catawba River. 

Diagnosis. — Body slender, the depth less than .15 length; head .25 length; eye large, con- 
tained 3.75 times in head; opercular spine moderate; cheeks scaleless; scales in lateral series 
41, in transverse series 5 -f 10; fins large; dorsal rays ix+ 13; anal rays i,9; caudal fin truncate. 
Color: pale yellowish, with ill-defined series of dark spots on back and sides, with smaller spots 
between; nape, top of head, and snout with large brown spots; fins black-barred, {maculati- 
eepa, spotted head.) 

Known only from the upper waters of Catawba River, where it is reported to 

be common. No one but Cope appears to have collected the species. Length, 

2.2 inches. 

Genus IDA Jordan & Brayton. Darters. 

Small fishes inhabiting brooks with sandy bottom in the southern pine 
lands. Body exceedingly elongate, cylindrical, and translucent; head. long ana 
pointed; premaxillaries protractile; body only partly scaled; lateral line com- 
plete; gill-membranes slightly connected; dorsal spines 7 to 9; anal fin much 
smaller than second dorsal, with 2 spines. Probably only a single species, 
peculiar to Virginia and North Carolina. (loa, arrow or dart.) 

227. lOA VITREA (Oope). 
Glassy Darter. 

PcBcaiehthya vitreua Cope, 1870a, 263; Walnut Creek, tributary of Neiiw River. Cope, 18706, 449; Walnut 
Creek. 

Etheoatoma vitreum, Jordan, 18896, 126, 130; Tar and Neuse rivers. Evermann & Cox, 1806, 305; Walnut 
Creek, tributary of Neuse. 

loa vUrea, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 368; Neuse River at Goldsboro. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 1064; south- 
eastern Virginia and eastern North Carolina. 

Diagnosis. — Form very slender, the depth .14 length; head slender, pointed, contained 
4 to 4.5 times in length; maxillary extending to front of eye; eye about equal to snout, con- 
tained 3.6 times in head; scales in lateral series 50 to 62; cheeks and opercles covered with 
large ctenoid scales; breast naked, a naked space on belly anterior to vent, scales on sides very 
large and rough, back from middle of spinous dorsal forward naked; fins small; dorsal rays 
y II to IX + 11 to 14; anal much smaller than second dorsal, the rays ii,6 to ii,9; pectorals long 
and narrow. Color: translucent in life, with 7 green spots on back and 8 or 9 linear green 
spots on sides; fins plain, {viirea, glassy.) 

Cope based this species on a single specimen from Walnut Creek, a tributary 
of the Neuse in Wake County. Jordan reports the fish as very abundant in Tar 
River at Rocky Mount, Neuse River at Millburnie, and Little River at Goldsboro. 
Evermann & Cox (1896) record the fish from Walnut Creek, the type locality. 
It is also known from Dismal Swamp and from Blackwater River, tributary of 
the Chowan, in Virginia. Length, 2 inches. 

Genus ETHEOSTOMA Rafinesque. Darters. 

The most numerous genus of darters, containing some of the most brilliant 
and interesting species. Their form is varied, and is perhaps susceptible of 
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division in a number of genera. Body not particularly elongate, and in some 
species rather stout; mouth terminal or slightly inferior; premaxillaries not pro- 
tractile; teeth in jaws strong, vomer and palatines usually toothed; parietal 
region of skull very strongly convex in cross section; gill-membranes either 
connected or not; body completely scaled, the scales on median ventral surf ace 
small and persistent; lateral line nearly straight, sometimes deficient posteriorly; 
pyloric coeca 3 or 4; fins well developed; first dorsal with 7 to 15 spines, the fin 
larger than second, which is larger than anal; anal spines 2, the first larger, the 
second rarely rudimentary ; ventral fins close together. Nearly 40 species known, 
7 being recorded from North Carolina, distinguished as follows: 

Key to the- North Carolina species of Etheostoma, 

i. Lateral line complete or practically so, only a few pores being absent. 

a. Gill-membranes rather broadly joined together; ventral fins very close together, the inter- 
space less than width of base of fin. 
6. Head without any scales. 

c. Pectoral fins about length of head; scales in lateral series 48 or less; dorsal 

spines 9 to 11; head .25 total length or more thalassinum. 

cc. Pectoral fins .33 longer than head; scales in lateral series 48 or more; dorsal 

spines 1 1 or 12; head less than . 25 total length svxinnanoa. 

66. Head partly scaled zonule, 

aa. Gill-membranes only slightly joined together; ventral fins still closer together. 
d. Snout abruptly decurved, scales in lateral series 50 to 60. 

e. Dorsal spines 11 or 12 camurum. 

ee. Dorsal spines 14 vulneratum, 

(Id. Snout not decurved; scales in lateral series 45 to 48 rufUineatum. 

ii. Lateral line incomplete, extending about to end of spinous dorsal; dorsal spines about 8; 
head naked, scales in lateral series 40 to 65; caudal large, rounded f/ibdlare, 

(Etheostoma, various-mouthed.) 

228. ETHEOSTOMA THALASSINUM (Jordan & Brayton). 

Sea-green Darter. 

Nothonotua thalassinus Jordan & Brayton, 1878, 13; Catawba River, Reedy River, Ecoree River; Saluda River 

and other tributaries of the Santee in North and South Carolina. 
EttieoBtoma thalaaainum, Jordan, 1889b, 130; Bucks Creek and Johns River, tributaries of Catawba. Jordan 

& Evermann. 1898, 1071. 

DiAQNOSis. — Form rather stout, back arched, depth contained 4.75 to 5 times in length 
head large, contained 3.6 to 4 times in length; snout blunt, as long as eye, which is contained 
3.6 to 4 times in head; upper jaw longer, reaching backward to eye; head, throat., and anterior 
part of neck without scales; scales in lateral series 40 to 48, in transverse series 6 + 6; fins large; 
dorsal rays ix to xi + 10 to 12; anal rays ii,7 or ii,8; caudal distinctly lunate; pectorals as 
long as head. Color: mottled olive green, sides with 6 or 7 bluish green cross-bars; belly 
orange; head grass green, with dark green streaks below eye; spinous dorsal reddish at base, 
then black, the distal third red; soft dorsal black at base, reddish above; caudal with 2 orange 
spots at base, orange on margin, black between; anal brilliant bluish green, with pale tip; 
ventrals green; pectorals orange at base with a dark spot; female duller and more speckled. 
(thaiassinumf sea green.) 

This species is known only from the Santee basin, in which, according to 
Jordanj it is much the commonest of the darters. It is especially abundant in 
Bucks Creek among weed-grown rocks. Length, 2.5 inches. 



229. ETHEOSTOMA SWANNANOA Jordan & ETennann. 
Swanannoa Darter. 

EAt«tl»ma ttvannonoa Jordui ft Ev«riiuum. in Jordui. lSB9a. 360, pi. xIt, fie. 13: Holaton and SwkDOUiM 
riven. Jordui, ISSOfr. 153. pL xv, Sg, 13: aouth fork nl Swuuunos Ettver. JorfUn A Evannuui, 
1896, 1071. 

DiAQNOBis, — Depth contained 6 times in total length; bead rather short and deep, con- 
tained 4.3 timet in length; superior profile strongly curved; snout short and blunt; mouth 
small, horizontal; lower jaw included; preraaxillaries- not protractile; majtillarieH extending 
as tar as anterior margin of eye; eye high on side of head, large, .25 length of head; branchial 
membranes broadly connected across isthmuH; Bcales in lateral seriea 48 to o8, in transverse 
series 6 4- T or S; cheeks, opercles, and breast naked, nape scaly or naked; lateral line complete; 
dorsal rays xi or xii + 12 to 14, the two fina contiguous; anal rays it,9; pectorals extending 
beyond tips of vestrala, .33 longer than head. Color; Male — dark gieen on back, light green 
below; 6 dark green blotches on back, 8 to 10 more or less connected dark green blotches on 
udes; a dark bar below eye; base and edge of spinous dorsal bright brown; soft dorsal and 
caudal speckled green; base and lower edge of pectorals saffron; anal and ventrals pale yel- 
low. Female and young — duller, body more spotted, pectorals and caudal with dark bars. 
(Named for Swannanoa River.) 




Fig. 115. SVAHKiLNOA Dartbr. Ethtogtoma moannanoa. 

Known only from the clear cold waters of Holston River in Virginia and 
the south fork of Swannanoa River in North Carolina. Length, 3 inches. 

280. ETHEOSTOMA ZONALE (Oopo). 
Blue-banded Darter. 

PaciHclUhyt tonalit Cope, Jaunal Acadooy at Nftturel BcieDCas of Fbiladelpbla. IS68 (186B), 212, pi. zziv, 

fig. 1; Holiton Hiver, V». Cope, 18706, 460; French Bro*i River. 
/ftthonolut HmoJii. Jordan & Bnyton. 187S. 68: French Broad River (after Cope). 
XUitaloraaionalt. Jordan. ISSSb, 163; Frenota Broad River at Hat BpriaES, Bpriag Creak at Hot Spilno, 

SwannanosRiveTatAsheville. JordaoA Erermaiin, 1S06, 1076. 

DuoNOBis.— Body rather slender, the depth .20 to .16 length; head small, short, .25 to 
.20 length; mouth small; maidllary ext«nding to anterior margin of orbit; snout short, 
decurved, blunt, shorter than eye; eye contained 3.6 to 4 times in head; scales in lateral 
series about 50, in transverse series 6+9; cheeks, opercle, and neck scaly, breast rarely so; 
dorsal rays x or xi -f 10 to 12, the poelerior fin higher and shorter than the anterior; anal fin 
smaller than, second dorsal, the rays ii,6 or ii,7; caudal margin slightly concave; pectorals 
about length of head. Color: bright green above, golden below; a broad, brown lateral band; 
6 dark brown spots on back; 8 turquoise blue stripes extending downward from lateral band 
and encircling the belly; back of bead, muscle, a bar below eye, and a spot on opercle black; 
anal, caudal, pectoral, and ventral fins golden, with brown spots; central part of spinous dorsal 
crimson, base of soft dorsal with a series of round crimson spots; base of pectorals with a 
black spot; female speckled and with duller colors, (wnofc, banded.) 
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Inhabits Mississippi basin, from northern North CaroliDa to northern Indi- 
ana, westward and southward to Iowa and Louisiana. It is rather c 
the French Broad and tributaries in North Carolina. Length, 3 inches. 

231. ETHEOSTOMA OAMUBUM (Oope). 
Blue-breasted Darter. 

Paeeilichthi/t atnurum Cope. ISTOa, Z6S; hudwnteia of Cumberlaod River in TenoeuH. 
SUAufanu comuruin. Jordan, 1S8W, 153: Sprina Cmk. tributary o( Freacb Broul. Jordui A 
1806, lOTQ. pi. clxiii. fi(. 456. 

DiAQNOsis. — Form atout, the depth contained 4.5 times in total length; caudal peduncle 
deep; head short, .25 length; maxillary extending beyond anterior margin of eye; eye leas 
than snout, contained 4.5 times in head; snout sharply decurved; scales in lateral series 50 
to 58, in tranHvereeBerieB 7 + 8; head naked; dorsal fins high, the rays xi + 13; anal rays n^; 
caudal truncate with rounded comers; pectorals much shorter than head. Color: Male — 
above dark green or blackish, below paler; aides with many crimson dots, which may be 
arranged in series; fine longitudinal lines along the rows of scales; several dark streaks on 
sideoFhead; breast and throat deep blue; ablackspotinfront of spinous dorsal, a crimson spot 
on margin above this; soft dorsal, anal and caudal red with yellow margin, a narrow edge of 
the fins being dark blue or black; pectorals and ventraU with broad red border. Female — 
duller, general color green, with many brown scales on sides; fins mostly yellowish green, 
the caudal red, all vertical lins black-edged, (ramurum, blunt--headed.) 




Fig. 116. Blub-brbastbd Darter. Etheotlcma eamtavm. 
This darter, the most beautiful of its kind and perhaps the most ornate of 
all fresh-water fishes, ranges from Oliio and Indiana to the headwaters of the 
Tennessee. It is probably rare in North Carolina, and only a single specimen is 
known from that state; this was collected by Jordan in 1888 in Spring Creek at 
Hot Springs. Length, 2.5 inches. 

B82. ETHEOSTOMA VULNERATUU (Oope). 
Red-spotted Darter. 

Pacilichthuimlnmahit Cope, ISTOo, 266; Warm Sprint* Cr«ek,lribut*ry of Frrooh Bro»d, N. C. Cop«, ISTW, 

450: Warm 3piin(9 Creek. 
Bl/itoloma nilRcmlum. Jordan & Evenninn, ISM, 1077. 

Diagnosis. — Form cylindrical, rather robust, depth contained 4.5 times in length; 
head .25 length of body; caudal peduncle deep; eye equal to snout, .25 length of bead; scales 
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in lateral series 53, in transverse series 8 + 9; dorsal rays xiv + 13; anal rays ii,8; caudal 
rounded. Color: light green, sides with a few small crimson spots and about 8 dark green 
cross bars which are interrupted above lateral line; first dorsal marked with a median series 
of red spots, second dorsal with black margin, caudal pale orange, fins otherwise plain, (vulne- 
ratum, wounded.) 

This darter, 2 inches long, was described from Warm Springs Creek, a tribu- 
tary of the French Broad in Madison County, North Carolina, and is known from 
no other locality. Warm Springs is now called Hot Springs, and the creek is 
referred to as Spring Creek in Jordan's report herein frequently cited. This 
species is possibly the young of Etheostoma camurum, but the larger number of 
dorsal spines suggests that it is distinct. 

233. ETHEOSTOMA RUFILINEATUM (Oope). 

Hed-lined Darter. 

Pctcilichihy rufilineatua Cope, 1870a, 267; Warm Springs Creek, Madison County. N. C. Cope, 1870b, 450; 

Warm Springs Creek. 
Etheostoma rufUineatum, Jordan, 1889b. 153; Spring Creek at Hot Springs and Swannanoa River at Asheville. 

Jordan & Evermann, 1806, 1079. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body rather stout, the depth contained 4.5 to 5 times in length, the back 
somewhat elevated, the caudal peduncle deep; head .25 length; snout short, conical; eye 
rather small, equal to snout, contained 4.5 times in head; lateral line complete; scales rather 
large, those in lateral series 45 to 48, in transverse series 6 + 7; opercles scaly; cheeks, nape, 
and breast naked; dorsal fins rather large, the rays x to xii+ 11 to 13; anal rays ii,8 or ii,9; 
caudal small, truncate behind; pectorals equal to length of head. Color; Male — body above 
green, with dark lengthwise stripes and clusters of yeUow brown scales; belly orange yellow, 
breast blue; head with blackish stripe from nape to snout, another below, and 2 spots still 
lower; side of head with 5 black streaks; sides of lips orange; opercles, cheeks, and branchi- 
ostegals with orange spots; fins brilliant, mostly with scarlet borders; dorsal pale yeUow, 
with black dots and reddish edge; anal and ventrals yellow at base, pale and blackish lines on 
edge, and scarlet between; caudal yellow and orange; pectorals yeUow, with black and scarlet 
base and scarlet bar near edge. Female — ^body green, with 8 dark, more or less interrupted 
cross bars; sides with yellow longitudinal streaJcs; head marked as in male; fins yellow or 
orange, with blackish spots or bars. (ru^iZnea^m, red-lined.) 

A very beautiful species, living in clear brooks in upper waters of Tennessee 
and Cumberland rivers. Described from Warm Springs Creek by Cope, it was 
collected in the same locality by Jordan nearly 20 years after and was also found 
by him in the Swannanoa, being common among river weeds. A specimen in the 
National Museum from Big Creek, a tributary of the French Broad, was collected 
by Gilbert & Swain in 1884. Length, 3 inches. 

284. ETHEOSTOMA FLABELLARE Rafinesque. 

Fan-tailed Darter. 

Btheottoma HabdUxrU Rafinesque, Jounml de Phjndque, 1819, 419; tributaries of Ohio River. 
PtBcOiehlhy ftabellaiua, Cope, 1870b, 450; Catawba River. 

Btheottoma flabellare, Jordan, 1889b, 139, 153; Bucks Creek and Johns River, tributaries of Catawba, and Swan- 
nanoa River. Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 1097. 

Dl\gonsis. — ^Body rather slender, depth contained 4.5 to 5,5 times in length; head very 
lung and pointed, contained 3.6 to 4 times in length; mouth oblique, maxillary extending to 
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front of eye, lower jaw projecting; snout straight, .25 length of head; upper Hp on level with 
upper margin of eye; eye rather less than snout; scales in lateral series 40 to 65, in transverse 
series about 7 + 7; head naked; lateral line straight, extending about as far as posterior part 
of spinous dorsal; dorsal rays about viii4- 12 to 14, the spinous part in male .3 higher than soft 
part, the tips with fleshy enlargements; anal similar to soft dorsal, the rays ii,7 to ii,9; caudal 
rather large, rounded; pectorals averaging less than head in length. Color: dark greenish 
brown, dusky above, thff sides with dark cross bars or blotches; a dark line along side of head 
through eye; a black shoulder spot; fins mostly plain; fleshy tips of spinous dorsal reddish; 
soft dorsal, caudal, and pectorals barred, (flabellare, fan-like.) 

Ranges from New York to Alabama and Iowa, being found on both slopes 
of the Alleghanies in North Carolina. It is common in the Catawba, and also 
in the Swannanoa and its north and south forks, inhabiting cold, clear waters. 
Length, 2.5 inches. Jordan & (^opeland have given the following interesting 
account of this species: 

The darter of darters is the fan-tail (Etheostoma flabellare). Hardiest, wiriest, wariest 
of them all, it is the one which is most expert in catching other creatures, and the one which 
most surely evades your clutch. You can catch a weasel asleep when you put your finger on 
one of these. It is a slim, narrow, black, pirate-rigged little fish, with a long pointed head, 
and a projecting, prow-like lower jaw. It carries no flag, but is colored like the rocks among 
which it lives. It is dark brown in hue, with a dusky spot on each scale, so that the whole 
body seems covered with lengthwise stripes, and these are further relieved by cross bands of 
the same color. Its fins, especially the broad, fan-shaped caudal, are likewise much checkered 
with spots of black. The spines of the dorsal fin are very low, and each of these in the male 
ends in a little fleshy pad of rusty-red color, the fish's only attempt at ornamentation. The 
Tan-tailed darter chooses the coldest and swiftest waters, and in these, as befits his form, he 
leads an active, predatory life. He is the terror of water snails and caddis worms, and the 
larvse of mosquitoes. In the aquarium this darter is one of the most interesting of fishes, for, 
though plainly colored, it is very handsome, and in its movements is the most graceful of all 
the darters. Its mouth opens wider than that of any of the others, and it is fuller of bristling 
teeth. Its large, yeUow-rinmied black eyes are ever on the watch. The least of a "fish" and 
the most of a darter, the fan-tailed is worthily left as a type of the genus Etheostoma, in which 
it was first placed by its discoverer, Rafinesque. 

Genus BOLEICHTHYS Girard. Darters. 

A small genus, similar to sopie species of Etheostoma, but having the lateral 
line slightly arched anteriorly and always deficient behind; premaxillaries not 
protractile; gill-membranes slightly united; top of head naked, opercles scaly, 
cheeks scaly or not. There are several variable species, inhabiting swampy or 
lowland waters; one local'species. {Boleichthys, dart fish.) 

235. BOLEIOHTHYS FUSIFORMIS (Girard). 

Fusiform Darter. 

Boleoaoma ftuiformU Girard. Prooeedinss Boston Society of Natural History, ISM. 41; Charles River. Mass. 
BoleicfUhya fiuiformis, Jordan A Evermann. 1896, 1101. Smith. 1001, 134; Lake Mattamuskeet. 

Diagnosis. — Form variable, usually elongate, compressed, the depth .25 to .16 length; 
caudal peduncle long and slender; head rather long, contained 3.5 to 4 times in length; mouth 
moderate, maxillary extending beyond anterior mai^gin of eye; snout short, less than eye, 
.25 length of head; opercular spine strong; lateral line high, more or less interrupted; scales 
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strongly ctenoid, 45 to 60 in lateral Beries, 3 + 12 in transverse series; nape, cheeks, operdes, 
and breaat well scaled, rarely naked; fins rather small; dorsal fins well separated, anterior 
with IX or X low spines, posterior higher, with 9 to 12 rays; anal rays ii,6 to i[,8; caudal rounded; 
pectorals about as long as ventrals, shorter than head. Ck>lor: variable, usually dark green 
above, paler below, the upper parts irregularly blotched or mottled with darker; a dark bar 
below eye, another anterior to eye; spinous dorsal bright blue, with a median lone of red; soft 
dorsal, caudal, and pectorals with dark bars or spots; other fins plain. (Jugiformia, spindle- 
shaped.) 




Fig. 117. PusiFORU Darter. Bdeidilhya fmi/ormii. 



This darter, which inhabits lowland streams, awanips, and lakes from Massa- 
chusetts to Te.xas, and is doubtless to be met with in various parts of North 
Carolina, is as yet known only from Lake Mattamuskeet, where it was collected 
by the Bureau of Fisheries in 1900. 

Genus COPELAHDELLUS Jordan & ETennann. Darters. 

Similar to Boleichthys but differing in having the top of the head closely 
scaled; body slender, compressed; eye large; gill-membranes not connected; 
lateral line high, incomplete behind; cheeks, opercles, breast, and nape scaled; 
snout, jaws and preopercle naked. One species. (Named for Herbert Copeland, 
of Indiana, an early associate of Dr. Jordan and a student of the darters.) 

336. OOPELANDELLUS QUIESOENS (Jordan). 
Oopeland's Darter. 



DuaNoais. — Depth .2 length; head .27 length; eye more than .25 head and much longer 
than snout; maxillary reaching to a point under pupil; scales in lateral series 48 to 55, in trans- 
verse series 3-1-10; laterallineon 20 to 28 scales; dorsal rays ix toxii + S to 12; anal rays ii,7; 
caudal rounded; pectorals long. Color: dark brown, with bright red and blackish mottlinga 
on back and sides; 3 black bars about eye; a black humeral spot; dorsal, anal, and caudal fins 
dark-baned; other fins plain, (quiesceni, remaining quiet.) 

Inhabiting the lowland swamps and sluggish streams of the coastal plain 
from Virginia to Florida, this species has not heretofore been recorded from 
North Carolina. Mr. William P. Seal, of the Aquarium Supply Company, 
Delair, New Jersey, has collected numbers of specimens in the vicinity of Wil- 
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mingtoQ, and in January, 1906, forwarded a specimen to the writer with the 
following interesting note on the species: 

I found CopdattdeUiu near WilmingtoD in a cypress pond about 10 mika in cireumference, 
cut off from tide wat«r by a high dam. In thia place there are Centnrchtu and maiiy othet 
kinds of basses and sunfishes, as well as minnows and a great abundance of prawns. This 
species is also to be found in ditches into which the tide flows to the depth of several inches to 
a foot and where Fundidiu, Oambuaia, Htterandria, Umbra, Chologatttr, Elauoma, Aphredo- 
dema, and sunfishes abound. Copelandellut will stand warm and stagnant wat«r better than 
any other darter 1 know of. I had specimens to spawn in a small still-water aquarium at 
Wilmington, The eggs were depwit«d on the imder side of the leaves of lilies and other plants. 
The fish reaches a length of 2 5 or 3 inches 




Fig. 118. Copeland'b Dabteb. CopttandtUut qui^tcent. 



This species is known also from Lake Ellis in Craven County, where Mr. 
C. S. Brimley reports that he collected 15 specimens in J une, 1905. 

Family APOGONICHTHYID.*:. The Cardinal-fishes. 

A numerous family of small fishes, found chiefly in tropical seas and most 
abundant in the East Indies and Oceania. Body elongate, usually compressed, 
back often elevated; mouth rather large, more or less oblique, with villiform teeth 
on jaws, vomer, and sometimes palatines; lower bones of pharynx with sharp 
teeth; opercular spine inconspicuous; edge of preopercle entire or slightly ser- 
rated ; scales rather large, usually ctenoid, completely covering body and more or 
less of head; lateral line present; dorsal fins separate, the anterior with 6 to 9 
spines; soft dorsal short and similar to anal, which has 2 to 4 spines; ventrals 
thoracic; color in some species bright red. The 9 or 10 American genera are 
represented by about 20 species, of which only 1 is known from the North Caro- 
lina coast, but several others occur as stragglers to the north and south and may 
sometime be found locally. 

0«niu HYPOCLTDOIfIA Ooode & Beta. 

Very small bottom fishes, completely covered with deciduous, smooth 
scales, those of head embedded in skin; 2 flat spines on opercle; minute serrations 
on preopercle; stout gill-rakers in moderate number; 7 branchiostegals; a gland- 
ular organ at upper angle of gill-slit; high lateral line; and well-developed fina. 
One species. {Hypodydonia, below the wave.) 
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287. HYPOOLYDONIA BELLA Goode & Bean. 

Hypodydonia b«Ba Ooode & Bean, Ooeanio Ichthyology. 236, fig. 237. 1895; off Cape Fear and other parta of 
North Carolina coast, off South CaroUna, etc. Jordan & Evennann , 1896 , 1 1 1 5 , pi. clxxix . fig. 475. 

DiAQNOSiB. — ^Depth contained 3.66 times in length; head .33 length; eye large, .28 length 
of head and .5 longer than snout; mouth large, maxillary reaching a point under middle of 
pupil; minute teeth in bands or patches on jaws, vomer, and palatines, with a few enlarged 
canines on upper and lower jaws; scales in lateral series 29, in transverse series 2 + 7; dorsal 
rays ix + i,9; anal rays ii,7; caudal long and forked; pectorals and ventrals equal, about .6 
head. Color: plain; head purplish brown above; a dark triangular blotch at apex of spinous 
dorsal. (&eUa, beautifid.) 

Known from specimens collected by the steamer Albatross off the coast of 
Florida, South Carolina, and North Carolina; in depths of 90 to 259 fathoms, 
and from a single example collected by the steamer Fish-Hawk off Cape Lookout 
on August 27, 1902. The length of the species is under 4 inches. 

Family SERRANlDiE. The Sea Basses, Striped Basses, Groupers, etc. 

A large and important family of carnivorous marine and fresh-water fishes, 
with numerous representatives in American waters, including some of our most 
valuable food-fishes, such as the striped bass, white perch, and sea bass. The 
leading characters of the family are oblong, compressed body covered with per- 
sistent scales (usually ctenoid) ; large or moderate mouth with protractile pre- 
maxillary; supplemental maxillary bone either present or absent; pointed teeth, 
in bands on jaws, vomerine, and palatines; long or short gill-rakers; 4 gills; large 
pseudobranchiae; gill-membranes not connected, and not united to isthmus; 
6 or 7 branchisotegals; single lateral line, not reaching caudal fin; scaly cheeks 
and opercles; preopercular margin usually serrate; one or two flat points on 
posterior margin of opercle; skull without spines; dorsal fin single or double, with 
stiff spines 2 to 15 in number, and 10 to 30 soft rays; short anal fin, with 3 spines 
(if any) and 7 to 12 soft rays; air bladder present; stomach with few or numerous 
pyloric appendages; intestine short. The North Carolina serranids number 10 
and belong in 7 genera. 

Key to the North Carolina genera of Serrarddce, 
i. Dorsal fins 2. 

a. Dorsal fins not connected; anal rays ni,ll or iii,12 Roccus. 

aa. Dorsal fins connected; anal rays iii,8 or iii,9 Morone. 

ii. Dorsal fin single, more or less divided. 
6. Maxillary with supplemental bone. 

c. Anal rays in,7 to ni,9; head narrow above; parietal crests not continued forward 

on the frontal bones Epinephblus 

cc. Anal rays iii, 11 or in, 12; head rather broad above; parietal crests continued for- 
ward to middle of orbits Mtcteroperca. 

bb, MaxiUarv without supplemental bone. 

d. Caudal fin rounded or ending in 3 points, with middle rays produced; some of the 

dorsal spines with fleshy filaments Centropristes. 

dd. Caudal fin forked, concave, or square; dorsal spines without fleshy tips. 

e. Branchiostegals 7; caudal fin deeply concave Diplectrum. 

ee. Branchiostegals 6; caudal fin truncate Dules. 

Genus ROCCUS Mitchill. Striped Basses or Rock-fishes. 

American anadromous and fresh-water fishes, with elongate or moderate 
body, projecting lower jaw, patches of teeth on base of tongue, unconnnected 
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dorsal fiu3, and dark longitudinal stripes along sides. Two species, one in Great 
Lakes and Mississippi basin, the other coastwise. (Roccua, a latinization of the 
vernacular name, rock.) 

238. ROOOUS LIKEATUS (Blooh). 
"Rook"; "Book-fiah"; Stxip«d Basa. 

Seiana lintala Blocb. Icblhyologia, ii. 53. pi. 305. 1792; "UediUrranHD Saa" <T). 

Racaa liiMoCui, Cops, ISTOb. 448; Neiua Rivar. Ybttow, 1877, 211; Fort Uuon, Nsw River, Neuea River, 
Joidaii A Gilbert, 1879, 380; New ud NeuB riven. Smitb, ISSSa. IS2, 196, 200; PaaquoUok River, 
Albeouule Sound, RtMQoka River st Fiymoutb uid Weldon, JordkD & Evarauuin, ISM, 1132, pi 

Roccat upltnlnoniUit, Jeoldna, 1887, BO: Bekufort [ftfler Ykrrow,) 

DiASKOsia. — Body long, slightly compreHsed, depth contained 3.5 to 4 times in total 
length; bead less than .33 length; mouth large, maxillary extending nearly to middle of eye, 
lower jaw projecting; base of tongue with 2 parallel patches of teeth; eye small, .15 to .20 
length of head, .5 to .66 length of snout; preopercle with weak serrations; giU-rakera long and 
slender, about 20 in number; scales in lateral series 65 to 70; fins rather snail; dorsal rays 
xiH-1,12, longest spine less than .5 length of head; anal rays ni,ll; caudal forked. Color: 
above olive, sides and below white; back and sides marked by 7 or 8 black longitudinal stripes, 
one along the lateral line; fins pale or dusky, {lineatus, striped.) 




Fig. 119. SnuPBD Basb; Rocx-hsh. Sotxiu litieatut. 

This 13 the largest and one of the best of American fresh-water or anadrom- 
ous spiny-rayed fishes. It ascends streams along the entire Atlantic coast from 
New Brunswick to Alabama, being most numerous between Massachusetts and 
North Carolina. It has also been introduced on the Pacific coast, and several 
million pounds are now caught for market annually in California. It ascends all 
suitable rivers in North Carolina, and is especially abundant in the Albemarle 
region. 

Striped basa weighing 60 or 75 pounds are not uncommon, and ocasionally 
their weight exceeds 100 pounds. At Dr. Capehart's shad seine-fishery at Avoca, 
North Carolina, fish of 105 pounds have been taken. Dr. Goode reports one 
caught in Maaaaehusetts that weighed 112 pounds, supposed to have been the 
largest specimen known. At Edenton, North Carolina, in April, 1891, the writer 
saw several striped baas, from dutch nets in the sound, each of which weighed 
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125 pounds. Fish weighing from half a pound upward are caught for market, 
and the average weight is probably 3 to 5 pounds. 

In North Carolina striped bass are caught in some numbers throughout the 
year, just as in the Potomac and other streams to the northward; but the princi- 
pal run is in spring when the fish are going upstream to spawn. 

The spawning season in this state extends from late in April to early in May. 
Probably the most important striped bass spawning ground in the country at 
this time is in Roanoke River, in the vicinity of Weldon, where there is a fall of 
50 feet in about 6 miles. In these rapids, where the muddy current is exceedingly 
strong and rendered very erratic by islands, boulders, and rocks, the fish spawns; 
and it is here that the general government has recently taken up the artificial 
propagation of the species. The eggs are similar to those of the shad, but 
average a trifle larger; and the number deposited by a full-sized fish may exceed 
several millions. In 1903 Mr. S. G. Worth, while conducting hatching operations 
on the Roanoke, stripped from a 20-pound fish a mass of eggs which after fertili- 
zation and immersion in water measured 60 quarts, equivalent to 1,500,000 on a 
basis of 25,000 to the quart. On April 21, 1897, a female "rock" caught in a 
shad seine at Avoca weighed 60 pounds, was 4 feet 4 inches long, and had ovaries 
16 inches long and 5 inches wide, but the eggs were not nearly ripe. The roe of a 
fish weighing over 100 pounds taken at the same place in 1896 is said to have 
weighed 44 pounds. The average egg production of 12 fish stripped at Weldon 
in 1903 was over 700,000. The eggs may be hatched in shad jars, and the 
young emerge in 36 hours when the water temperature in 70*^ F. 

Mr. Worth (1903) has given the following very interesting account of the 
spawning habits of this fish in Roanoke River: 

For twenty years and more I have heard of the rock-fish fights at Weldon, and although 
I had taken eggs there in two seasons about twenty years ago, I never witnessed a rock fight 
until this year; and this season I saw hundreds of fights, as they term them. When the female 
fish are in spawning condition the male fish gather around them in great numbers. There will 
be one big fish, which may weigh five to fifty pounds, as one of them did which I took eggs from, 
and she ^^ill be surrounded by twenty, thirty or fifty small fish, and sometimes the fishermen 
will run one of their nets under and catch one of these large fish and thirty or more of the small 
fish; and what seemed to be an interesting point in connection with that is that the small 
fish appear to be the only male fish that mate with the female. They are known there as perch 
rock, because they are the size of a perch, and by actual weight they do not weigh as much as 
two poimds apiece, and yet they seem to represent practically about all there is in the way of 
male fishes. These rock fights were interesting. The fishes showed themselves on top of the 
water and flurried the water and made noises that would attract your attention, so that you 
would turn around to see the watw breaking a hundred yards away. I thought before that 
that there was a good deal of imagination in it, but I know that it is a fact, and any one can 
witness it, and when that is going on it is the spawning season, which follows right on the heels 
of the shad spawning. 

It is assumed by all the fishermen that operate on the river that the reddening of the 
water is caused by the gashes made by the fishes finning one another in their attempt to get 
nearer to the spawning female fish. It causes a bloody stain which I did not myself witness, 
but I know it has taken place, from the great number of persons who told me about it, and that 
the water was actually discolored. 
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All kinds of fish of suitable size are eaten by the striped bass. In North 
Carolina in spring, shad and alewives are the principal food and are consumed in 
enormous numbers, the bass being gluttonous and becoming very fat. Crabs, 
shrimps, lobsters, squid, clams, and other invertebrates are also devoured. 

The striped bass is one of the best and most valuable of American fishes, the 
flesh being white, flaky, well-flavored, and remaining firm when shipped to 
market. As a game fish it is a general favorite in both salt and fresh water, and 
by many anglers it is more highly esteemed than any other species. A popular 
method of fishing, practiced mostly in southern New England, is heaving and 
hauling in the surf with a stout line baited with menhaden or other fish. 

In North Carolina the striped bass ranks next in importance to shad and 
alewives among the anadromous fishes, and the quantity here caught exceeds that 
in any other state except California. While considerable quantities are taken 
with seines, gill nets, lines, and slides, the bulk of the yield, considering the entire 
state, comes from pound nets; most of the apparatus is operated primarily for 
shad and alewives. The fishery is most extensive in Dare County, where about 
half the total product is obtained. Other counties in which large quantities are 
taken are Currituck, Chowan, Bertie, Martin, Halifax, Washington, Beaufort, 
and Craven. In the waters about Beaufort and Morehead, striped bass are 
caught in only small quantities, but they are more numerous at New Bern and 
other points on the Neuse. The fishery is more important in Roanoke River 
than in any other stream, and there the catch is chiefly with sweep seines, the 
leading seine fishery being near Plymouth. Other niethods of fishing in and near 
the falls in the upper river are thus described by Mr. Worth (1903): 

The fiflh go up there in March and April, and if there is water enough they distribute 
themselves over the falls where the current is so strong that it is apparently dangerous to go 
even when the river is at moderate stages, and when it is high it is really very dangerous; 
and these fish get up in these numerous channels between the islands, and are inaccessible 
until the water begins to fall. When it falls to a certain stage the fishermen use finger traps 
and begin to take those fishes. They are swept out by the current on the finger boards and 
are captured. As soon as the river falls somewhat lower the fish become uneasy on account 
of the light covering of water on the falls, and drop below the foot of the falls at Weldon, and 
from that point down 2 miles there is fishing carried on with dip nets; they are after the man- 
ner of the shad skim nets, and are rigged on a bow; one man sits in the bow of the boat and 
the other in the stem, paddling, and they float down the river one or two miles and then turn 
back. There are quite a number of boats engaged in this business, and they catch very con- 
siderable numbers of fish there. 

Comparative statistics of the North Carolina striped bass catch. 
Years. 



1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1897 
1900 
1902 



Pounds. 


Vaxub. 


770,000* 




499,586 


$24,944 


560,354 


27,981 


531,349 


30,611 


845,123 


58,035 


568,341 


32,138 


1,183,400 


114,111 



*> Estimate* 
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Oenus MOROIfE HitchiU. White Perches. 
This genua includes 2 small species, both American, one found in the MisB- 
iseippi valley, the other on the Atlantic coast. Similar to Rocous. but with no 
teeth at base of tongue, a shorter anal fin, stouter spines in first dorsal fin, and 
dorsal fins more or less connected by a membrane. Body rather Bhort and deep, 
jaws nearly equal; edge of tongue with linear patches of teeth; lower margin of 
preopercle finely serrate; scales rather large; second anal spine enlarged. 
(Morone, a name of unknown significance.) 

339. MORONE AMERICANA (amelin). 
"Perch"; "Black Parch"; "Silver Perch"; Wbite Perch. 

Perca americana Gmelin, Syatemk Nntune, iii. 130S. I7S8: New York. 

MBront amcrtoina, Yurow, 1S7T, 211; Nsw and Neiue riven. Jardaji A Evermum. 1896. 1133, pi. clxxxi, 

St. i7S. Smith, ISSSa, \92. 108, 200: PuKluatunk River, Edenton Bay. Rouiake River. Smith, 

1901, 134; L&ke Ustlamiukeet. 

DiAaNOsis. — Back somewhat elevated, depUi .4 to .33 total length; head contuned 2.7S 
to 3.33 times in length; eye ,25 head, less than enout; gill-rakers long, 18 to 21 in number; 
scales in lateral scries 50 to 55, in transverse series 20; head scaly as far forward as nostrils; 
dorsal rays ix + i,12, longest spine .5 head; anal rays iii,8or iii,9, second spine as long as third 
and stouter. Color: variable, ranging from almost black in ponds and certain brackish waten 
to dlvery white with faint longitudinal streaks 




Fig. 120, White Perch. Morone 



This excellent little fish of the fresh, brackish, and salt waters of our east 
coast ranges from South Carolina to the maritime provinces of Canada. While 
essentially an anadromous species it is often landlocked in fresh water. Its most 
common and appropriate name is white perch, but in North Carolina it is called 
"silver perch", "black perch", or simply "perch". 

In Albemarle Sound, it id more abundant and more valuable than the yellow 
perch, although scarcer than formerly; and in Currituck Sound it exists in 
greater abundance than any other commercial species, The average weight of 
those marketed is .5 to .75 of a pound, and the mutimum weight is about 1.5 
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pounds. In Lake Mattamuskeet it is very numerous, attains a large size, and is 
the most highly prized and important fish there found. In New, Neuse, and 
other rivers of the southern part of the state the fish also abounds. 

The spawning season in Albemarle Sound begins between April 1 and 10 and 
continues for about 10 days. At that time there may be observed in the sound 
and its tributaries large numbers of white perch 2 to 3 inches long and doubtless a 
year old, which mix freely with the schools of minnows, silversides, and mullets. 

The white perch feeds on minnows, shrimps, and other animals. It is one 
of the best of American game fishes, and is a favorite with anglers; it takes the 
artificial fly readily, and also bites at minnows, worms, etc. As a pan fish it has 
few superiors, and is by many persons preferred to any other species. 

The annual catch of white perch in North Carolina in recent years has been 
about a million pounds. In 1902 the fishermen sold 941,000pounds and received 
$62,666 therefor, most of this yield coming from the seine and pound-net fisheries, 
and nearly half of it being credited to Currituck Sound. 

Genus EPINEPHELUS Bloch. Groupers. 

A numerous genus of large marine food-fishes, inhabiting tropical and sub- 
tropical waters; some of- them of considerable economic value. Form rather 
robust, compressed; mouth large, with a few large canine teeth in [front of jaws, 
and with enlarged, depressible inner teeth in each jaw; maxillary large, supple- 
mental bone well developed and scaly; preopercle serrate; opercle with strong 
spines; gill-rakers short and few; scales small, ctenoid, those of lateral Une tri- 
angular and cycloid; dorsal fins continuous, with 10 or 1 1 spines; anal spines 3, the 
second usually largest; caudal fin concave or rounded; pectorals rounded, short; 
ventrals close together, with a strong spine. Of the 12 or more American 
species, 7 are known from the south Atlantic coast of the United States, and of 
these the following have been detected in North Carolina: 

t. Caudal fin rounded; second dorsal spine shorter than third or fourth; scales in lateral line 
110 to 125; body marked by irregular dark cross-bars; vertical fins edged with yellow. 

8triftiV8, 

a. Caudal fin concave; second dorsal spine as lone as third or fourth; scales in lateral line 130 

to 140; body without cross-bars; vertical fins edged with blue-black morio. 

{Epinephdus, clouded over, in allusion to a membrane supposed to cover the 
eye.) 

240. EPINEPHELUS STRIATUS (Bloch). 
Nassau Groui>er; Hamlet. 

AnthioM atriatiu Bloch, Ichthyoloffie, ix. 100, pi. 324. 1702; Martinique. 
Ejnnepheliu atriatuM, Jordan & Evennann, 1806, 1157, pi. clxzxiii, fig. 483. 

Diagnosis. — ^Forin deep, slightly compressed, depth contained 2.8 times in total length; 
head pointed, contained abouli 2.5 times in length; mouth moderate, maxillary extending to 
posterior edge of eye; jaw teeth in bands, with 2 canines in front of each jaw; nostrils close 
together, of nearly same size; interorbital space contained 8.5 times in length of head; gill- 
rakers slender, 16 on lower arm of first arch; scales in lateral series 110 to 125, in transverse 
series 60 to 70; dorsal rays xi,17; anal rays ni,8; ventrals short; pectorals long. Color: above 
greenish gray, below paler; about 4 dark brown undulating cross-bars extending on dorsal 
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fin; B jet-bkck blotch on top of caud&l peduncle; a dark etripe throu^ eye and enout, another 
on median line of anout, which divides opposite eyes and extends backward to occiput; toner 
parts of head orange; a ring of small black spots around eye; edge of dorsals, anal, caudal, and 
ventrals yellow; pectorals light orange; ventrals blackish. (xlTiatut, striped.) 

A specimen 4,25 inches long, taken ia Beaufort harbor in thesummer of 1903, 
is probably referable to this species, although it may be one of several other 
epecies of which the young are not well known. This is a large West Indian 
species, common at Key West, and must occur only as a straggler In North 
Carolina. 

241. EPINEPHELUS UORIO (Ouvler & ValenclennesV 

cnraong. ii. ZSS. IS28: Haw York ud Su 

27: Beaufort. Jordan A EvermaDn, 1SS6. 

DiAQNOBis. — Form comparatively deep, deptfi contained 2.8 times in length; head large, 
.4 length of body; mouth large, maxillary extending beyond eye; jaw teeth in narrow bands, 
2 small canines in front of each jaw, the lower pair smaller; eye rather large; nostrils small, of 
equal siie; preoperele serrate, teeth at angle slightly enlarged; gill-raJters slender, 15 on lower 
arm of first arch; scales in lateral series 130 to 140, in transverse series 75 to 80; dorsal rays 
xl,16 or XI, 17, the spines high, second twice length of lirst; anal rays lll,8 or III, 9, second spine 
stronger than third; ventrals short, not extending to vent; pectorals more than .5 length of 
head, reaching beyond tips of ventrals. Color: olive gray or brown, with paler clouds; head 
and breast salmon color; head with numerous small, round, brown dots; vertical fins of same 
color as body; a broad ridge of black on soft dorsal, anal, and caudal, with narrow white edge; 
•ptn^us dorsal black-edged; ventrals dusky; pectorals greenish, {morio. Moor.) 
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Fig. 121. Red Grouper. 



This large and excellent grouper is an abundant inhabitant of the American 
coast from Brazil to F lorida, and regularly extends its range for some distance 
north along the South Atlantic coast. It occurs as a straggler as far as Massa- 
chusetts, where the present writer has found it on several occasions in summer. 
Although Yarrow saw only one specimen at Beaufort, the species is probably to 
be found there every year. One Bpecimen was taken in the laboratory seine in 
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1902, and fully 150 were collected in the summer of 1903, at Bird Shoal and Uncle 

Israel Shoal; only the young were noted. 

The red grouper is an important food fish at Key West, in the Gulf of Mexico, 
and southward, attaining a length of 3 feet; but in North Carolina it does not 
occur in sufficient abundance nor is it of large enough size to have any economic 
value, 

Geous UYCTEROPERCA GUI, Groupers. 

This genus contains many species of tropical marine food-lishes, mostly of 
large size, similar to Epinephelus but differing in cranial characters and in having 
a longer anal fin, longer body, larger mouth, etc. Head broad and concave 
between eyes, with strong lateral crests which extend forward to join the supra- 
ocular crest above eyes; lower jaw strongly projecting; scales chiefly cycloid; 
gill-rakers various; nostrils small, of equal size or with posterior pair enlarged. 
More than 20 American species, of which 6 are known from our south Atlantic 
coast. Three, as follows, occur as stragglers in North Carolina: 

i. Angle of preopercle salient, with enlarged teeth; developed gill-rakers on lower arm of first 
arch about 12; scales in lateral series about 140; caudal margin rather stron^y con- 
cave mterolepU. 

It. Angle of preopercle not salient, the t«eth scarcely enlarged. 

a. Developed gill-rakers on lower arm of first arch about 8; scales in lateral series about 125; 

caudal marein slightly concave venenoga. 

aa. Developed gul-rakers on lower arm of first arch about 10; scales in lateral series about 
110; caudal margin straight bottaci. 

(Mycteroperca, nostril perch.) 

242. UYOTEROFEROA MIOROLEPIS (Goode & Bean). 
Gag. 
Trintropii mitTnUpii Qoode A Baan. Pioce«liiics U. 8. Nktioiul Museum, 1B79. Ill; mat Floridk. 
UvCroptria microUpit. Jenkina 1885 11 Bisufart iurbor Jordu 1886 Z7l BMutort. Jaukiu, 1887, BO: 
Bsufort huboT. Jordnn A Eveimiuui IBM 1IT7 pi clixxviu fif 404. 




Myderoperea microlepU, 



DiAOKOBis. — Body rather long, compressed, depth contained 3.5 times in total length; 
head long, pointed, contained 2.6 times in length; mouth large, maxillary reaching beyond 
eye; teeth in narrow bands, 2 canines in front of each jaw, the lower smaller; scales in lateral 
series 140 to 145, in transverse series 75 to 85; gili-rakers on lower arm of first arch about 12; 
dorsal rays xi,16 to xi,19, spines slender, third and fourth spines longest; anal rays i:i,ll; 
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caudal margin concave; pectorals .5 length of head, reaching beyond ends of ventrals. Color: 
variable; usually brownish gray above, paler below, with faint traces of darker spots; black 
mustache; dorsal dark green, edge of soft dorsal black; caudal black with bright blue shades, 
edge white; anal indigo blue with white edge; pectorals green; ventrals black, first ray 
white-tipped. {microlepU^ small scaled.) 

The gag is found on both coasts of Florida, and ranges northward on the 
Atlantic coast as far as Beaufort, North Carolina. It reaches a weight of 50 
pounds, and is a food-fish of considerable value in Florida, being abundant about 
the reefs. Dr. Yarrow's collections at Beaufort in 1871 contained a number of 
specimens of this species now in the National Museum; they were not identified 
at the time, however, and are not included in Yarrow's list of the fishes of Fort 
Macon and vicinity. The species was first recognized at Beaufort by Dr. Jenkins 
in 1885, when one specimen was obtained. Small examples have since been 
taken in Beaufort Harbor and vicinity on a number of occasions, about 20 being 
seined at Bird Shoal, Uncle Israel Shoal, and Newport River in July and August, 
1902, these were from 2.75 to 8.5 inches long. In June, 1904, Mr. Barton A. 
Bean, while collecting specimens for the National Museum, obtained the young 
in Beaufort Harbor, but only in limited numbers. 

243. MYOTEROPEROA VENENOSA (LinnsBUs). 
Yellow-finned Grouper; Rock-fish. 

Peroa venenata Liim»us, Systema NatunB, ed. x, 292, 1758; Bahamaa. 
Myderoperea venenoaa, Jordan & Evennann, 1896, 1173, pi. dxxxvii, fig. 491. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body rather stout and not greatly compressed, depth .33 length; head large, 
blunt, .4 length of body; mouth large, maxillary extending beyond eye, nearly .5 length of 
head; jaw teeth in narrow bands, 2 well developed canines in each jaw; eye .14 length of 
head; interorbital space broad and flat, .2 head; scales small, mostly cycloid, about 125 in 
lengthwise series; vertical fins rather small; dorsal rays xi,16, second and tenth the same 
height, longest .33 head; anal rays iii,ll; caudal margin slightly concave; pectorals rounded, 
extending beyond ventrals. Color: dark green above, bluish or pearly below; back and 
sides reticulated and blotched with light green; body and head covered with round yellowish 
brown spots; fins variegated, {venenosa, venemous or poisonous.) 

Known from North Carolina by 2 small specimens seined in Beaufort Harbor 
in the summer of 1902. The species reaches a length of 3 feet, and is common in 
southern Forida and the West Indies. 

244. MYOTEROPEROA BONAOI (Poey). 

Black Grouper. 

Serranu* boruici Poey, Memorias sobre la Hiiitoria Natural de la lala de Cuba, ii, 129, 1860; Cuba. 
Myeteropecra banacit Jordan A Evermann, 1896. 1174, pL olxxxvii, fig. 492 (skull). 

Diagnosis. — ^Form rather long, depth contained 3.25 times in total length; head contained 
2.75 times in length; mouth large, maxillary extending beyond eye; in each jaw 2 strong canine 
teeth directed forward; scales in lateral series 120 to 125, in transverse series about 70; gill< 
rakers few and long, 10 to 12 on lower arm of first arch; dorsal rays xi,16 to xi,18, the spines 
weak and slender, third and fourth longest; anal rays in, 11 or in, 12, the fin high and 
rounded; caudal truncate; pectorals extending beyond tips of ventrals, which are short. Color: 
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orange brown, olive on back; sides and belly with gray reticulations surrounding round or 
oblong areas of ground color; reticulations on head bluish, the areas smaller; a line of 6 or 7 
spots from eye to preopercle; dorsal and caudal mottled brown; anal with 2 or 3 rows of bluish 
spots, tip black; pectorals olive brown; veritrals black with blue rays, (bonaci, the Cuban 
name for this fish.) 

On the Atlantic coast north of Florida, this species is only a straggler from 
the West Indies, although it is abundant at Key West. The writer has reported 
it from Woods Hole, Massachusetts, where it was probably carried in the Gulf 
Stream. Three small specimens were seined in Beaufort Harbor in the summer 
of 1902, and several others were taken there in June, 1904. The fish attains a 
weight of 50 pounds, and is used for food. 

Genus CENTROPRISTES Cuvier & Valenciennes. Sea Basses. 

Bottom marine fishes, peculiar to the Atlantic coast of America, with robust, 
slightly compressed body, very large mouth, no supplemental bone, smooth 
tongue, weak canine teeth, serrate preopercle, long and slender gill-rakers, short 
dorsal fin, fleshy filaments on tips of dorsal spines, 3-lobed or double concave 
caudal, ventrals close together and in advance of pectorals. Of the 3 authentic 
species, 2 occur on the North Carolina coast and may be readily distinguished as 
follows: 

i. Tips of dorsal spines with short fleshy flaps; gill-rakers on lower arm 18; caudal fin rounded, 

with a produced ray at upper angle; color black or dark blue striatus. 

it. Tips of oorsal spines with long hair-like processes; fi;ill-rakers on lower arm 10; caudal fin 
deeply double-concave, with central and margintu rays much produced; color, greenish 
above, with dark cross-bars ; . . . philaddphicus, 

(Centropristes, spine-saw.) 

245. CENTROPRISTES STRIATUS (Linnseus). 
"Black-fish"; "Bass"; Sea Bass; Black Will (Va.). 

Labrut atricUuM LinnaBiis, Systema Naturse, ed. x, 285, 1758; "America". 

Perca cUraria lAantBUB, Systema Naturse, ed. xii, 485, 1766; Carolina. 

CerUroprUtU cUrariua, Yarrow, 1877, 211; off Shackleford Banks and Cape Lookout. Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 

380; Beaufort. 
Serranut atrariua, Jordan, 1886, 27; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 89; Beaufort. Wilson, 1900, 355; Beaufort. 
CerUropriates ttriatus, Jordan A Evermann, 1896, 1199, pi. cxc, fig. 500. Linton, 1905, 375; Beaufort. 

DiAONOSis. — Form robust, back elevated, depth rather more than .33 total length; head 
large, thick, its length about equal to body depth; mouth oblique, lower jaw longer, maxillary 
broad, less than .5 length of head: jaw teeth in broad bands, canines small; eye .2 length of head; 
gill-rakers long, 18 below angle; preopercle finely serrate, angle and lower edge with larger 
teeth; scales in lateral series 55 to 60, in transverse series 20 to 25, 11 rows of scales on cheeks; 
dorsal rays x,ll, the spines strong, longest .5 length of head; short dermal flaps on some of 
the spines; anal rays in,7 or iii,8; pectorals very long, contained 1.25 times in length of head; 
ventrals a little shorter; upper caudal ray produced. CJolor: dark brown, black, or rich blue, 
more or less mottled and with pale longitudinal streaks; dorsal with lines of white spots, other 
fins dark. Male in breeding season develops a large nuchal or frontal hump and assumes a 
bright blue color; fins in male larger, (striatus, striped.) 

The sea bass, known in North Carolina as "black-fish" and "bass", is a 
northern species the southern limit of whose range is Florida. It is one of the 
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best known and more important salt-water fish between Massachusetts and 
South Carolina and supports a special fishery in t«n states. The largest fish weigh 
6 pounds, but the usual weight is under 4 pounds. 

The species occurs abundantly ofT the coast of North Carolina, and is caught 
for market in various sections. It is common about jetties and on shelly and 
rocky bottoms, attaining the largest size and greatest abundance on the offshore 
reefs and banks. Dr. Coker contributes the following notes on the fish in the 
Beaufort region: 

Tbe "black-fiah" has been an undeveloped resource at Beaufort, as the grounds along 
the coast were never regularly worked by the fishermen until the winter of 1903-4, when, in 
November, the enterprising Mr. George N. Ive6,of Newbem, equippwd a sharpie with a naph- 
tha motor and began fishing ofi New River la December, two Morehead fish dealers began 
sending naphtha launches to the "black-fish rocks" oS Bear Inlet, about 30 miles below Beaufort. 
The boats which cairy 4 men, who use hand lines, anchor in the inlet at night and run out to 
the "rocks," 10 miles off shore, each suitable day, the trip lasting about a week. From Beau- 
fort similar fishing is done at WrightsviUe and other points further southward. This fishery 
should increase in extent and prove very profitable, as the sea bass is an excellent fish, bearing 
shipment well and commanding good prices in the northern markets. 




Fig. 123. Sea Babs; BiACK-nSB. CentropriaUa strialut. 



A special sea-bass ground surveyed by thesteamer Fish-Hawk in thesummer 
of 1902 lies 20.5 miles ssw. iw. from the outer buoy on Beaufort Bar, and is 
covered with 13.5 fathoms of water. The bottom is of rough coral, with sea- 
fans and other growths such as are found on the coast of Florida, and is rich in 
animal life. On September 12 two hours were spent in handline fishing by the ■ 
ship's crew, and in that time there were caught about 700 sea bass, together with 
a few large grunts, 2 red snappers, and various small fish. 

On the ledges and banks lying oS Cape Fear the "black-fish" is caught from 
July to December, but, according to Mr, W. H, Yopp, of Wilmington, ia not very 
abundant; the fish in that region run from .5 to 1,5 pounds. 

The sea bass feeds on the bottom, eating small fish, squid, crabs, and various 
other animals. Its mouth is very large, its teeth are formidable, and it is a 
voracious feeder. 
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Spawning occurs in spring off the North Carolina coast, probably in May. 
The eggs, which float at the surface, are .04 inch in diameter, and hatch in 5 days 
in water of 59° or 60°F. The male during the spawning season develops a promi- 
nent hump on the nape and assumes a beautiful bright blue color. The young, 
which are common around the shores, have a broad black longitudinal stripe on 
the side. Fish 4 to 5 inches long are abundant in Beaufort Harbor in summer. 

The catch of sea bass in this state during 3 years was as follows: 1889 — 
28,900 pounds, $939; 1897—189,225 pounds, $5,564; 1902—57,260 pounds, 
$1,929. The bulk of the product comes from Carteret and New Hanover coun- 
ties. 

246. 0ENTH.OPBISTES PHILADELPHIOUS (Linnseus.) 
Bock Sea Bass. 

Perca philadtlpliiea Ijnoeus, Systema Nstura. ed. x. 2S1, ITSS; Amerin. < 

Perca Irilarca Linooiiu. SyatsmB Nslune. ed. ui, 4Se. 1766: CaroUna. 

Lutjanui tridtnt Lac^ptda, Histoire Naturelte des PraraODs. iv. 246. 1802; Carolina, 

Serranut phUadtiphicut. Jenkjag, 1SS7. SS; BeaufoH. 

Cmtlropritle4 pliiiadtlphimt. Jordan & Evermann, 1896. 1201. pl, c»d, 6g. 501. 




^^ 



* ^^^^ 



Fig. 124. Rock Sea Bass, CetUroprigles philaddphicui. 

Diagnosis.— Form rather elongate, depth contained 3.33 to 3.56 times in total leDgth; 
head contained 2.75 times in length; maxillary extending to poGterior edge of pupil; teeth in 
bands on jaws, some of tliem enlarged, a patch of teeth on vomer and on palatines; eye con- 
tained 4.75 times in head; preopercular margin serrate, the teeth enlarged on and below angle; 
subopercle and interopercle finely serrate; gill-rakers .5 length of eye, 10 below angle of first 
arch; scales strongly ctenoid, those in lateral series 50 to .'>5, in trans verse, series 20; scales on 
opercle of same size as those on body, in S or 9 rows; scales on cheeks smaller, in 9 to II rows; 
dorsal rays x,Il, the spines with long hair-like processes, third and fourth spines longest and 
.5 length of head; anal rays iii,7; upper, middle and lower caudal rays elongated; pectoral long 
and broad, contained 1.3 times in length of head. Color: greenish above, while below; 6 or 7 
broad brown bars on back and sides; upper part of head and snout with many brownish red 
spots and lines; upper lip reddish, tip of lower jaw purple; spinous dorsal translucent, with 
white and dusky streaks, a large black blotch on membranes between last spines, a few dark 
spots on spines; filaments on dorsal spines scarlet; soft dorsal with bluish white and reddish 
spots; caudal translucent, spotted like soft dorsal, with brownish red uiargin; anal white, with 
yellow streak and terminal black bar; ventrals whitish or blackish; pectorals plain. (Named 
after the city of Philadelphia, for no obvious leason.) 
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This species, which lives on rocky bottom in rather deep water off Charleston, 
South CaroIiDa, is also known from the North Carolina coast at Beaufort. Dr. 
Jenkins obtained a few specimens in Beaufort Harbor in 1885. In the summer 
of 1902, 8 specimens were taken in a trawl by the steamer Fish-Hawk near the 
sea buoy oft Beaufort Inlet; and 2 others, 4 inches long, were seined on Bird 
Shoal in Beaufort Harbor in 1903. The maximum size is about 1 foot. 
GenuB DIPLECTRUH Holbrook. Squiml-fishet. 

Small American marine species, with preopercle armed with 2 clusters of 
strong spines; low dorsal fin, without elongated rays; deeply concave caudal fin; 
rounded pectorals; smal! scales, and top of head with a large bare area. Five 
known species, 1 found on the South Atlantic Coast. (Diplectmm, double spur.) 

347. DIPLEOTKUM FORHOSUM (Llnnaua). 
Squiirel-fish. 



Fig. 125, SquiRttEi^PiBH. DipUctrum lormosum. 

DuoNoaiB. — ^Body elongate, depth contained 3.4 timea in tot^ length; head contained 
3,33 timeH in length; mouth large, maxillary extending to pupil, lower jaw the longer; eye .2 
length of bead, shorter than snout; preopercle with finely serrate upper margin and 2 patches 
of divergent Bpinea; giU-rakers 14 or 15 below angle of first arch; scales in lateral series 80 to 
90, in transverse series 30; numerous rows of scales on cheeks and opercles; dorsal rays x,I2, 
all low, the longest .5 head; anal rays iii,7, soft rays of uniform length, the spines shorter and 
weak; caudal concave. Color; dull, light brownish above, white below; 7 or 8 rather broad 
dark cross-bands, 3 or 4 dark longitudinal stripes, 8 narrow blue longitudinal stripes; liead yel- 
low, with S or 6 wavy blue stripes below eye; 5 narrow blue cross-bars between eyes; dark spot 
at base of caudal; dorsal yellowLsli green with 2 median blue cross-lines which form ocelli pos- 
teriorly; caudal like dorsal; otlier fins white. (Jomumnn. handsome.) 

This beautiful little serranid, which ranges as far south as Uruguay, has not 
heretofore been recorded north of Charleston, South Carolina. In the summer 
of 1903, 4 young specimens were caught in the laboratory seine in Beaufort 
Harbor. The species Is usually found on sandy shores, takes the buted hook 
readily, reaches a length of a foot, and is a good food fish. 
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Genus DULES Cuvier. 

In this genus the body is deep and compressed, the caudal fin is square; and 
the branchiostegals number only 6. Three species are known, 1 South American, 
1 West Indian, and the following. {DiUes^ slave, " the fish being under the lash 
of the long dorsal spine".) 

248. DULES SUBLIGARIUS (Oope). 

Centropriatea 8ubligariu9 Cope, Proceedings Academy of Sciences of Philadelphia, 1870, 120; Pensacola. 

Serraniu ditpilurua, Jordan. 1S86. 27; Beaufort. 

Serrantta aubligariua, Jenkins, 1887, 89; Beaufort. 

DtdeB aubligariiu, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 1218; Beaufort, etc. 

Diagnosis. — ^Depth contained 2.66 times in total length; head long, low, .4 length; mouth 
small, maxillary extending to posterior edge of pupil; teeth small canines, not well developed; 
eye .25 length of head; preopercle sharply serrate; gill-rakers 6 or 8, short; scales in lateral 
series about 42; in transverse series 23; 10 series of scales on cheeks; no scales on jaws, preorb- 
ital, and front of head; dorsal rays x,13; anal rays in, 7, second spine longer and stouter than 
third; caudal truncate. Color: olivaceous, tinged with brown, pale below; scales on sides 
with black margin; 5 very distinct dark cross-bars posteriorly; a large cream-colored blotch 
on side anterior to vent; a black ring around peduncle; a large black blotch on soft dorsal; 
cheeks yellow; head brown below; a net-work of wavy blue lines on branchiostegals, lower jaw, 
and interopercle; dorsals mottled; ventrals faintly barred; other fins grayish with blackish 
bars. (jsvJbligariu8, truss-wearing, in allusion to the light blotch on each side near vent.) 

This small fish is known from the coasts of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Florida, and has usualy been taken in deep water. Dr. Jenkins, in 1885, took 
several young specimens in Beaufort Harbor in eel-grass. The Fish-Hawk 
dredged 3 specimens 20.5 miles from the sea buoy off Beaufort Inlet in 13.5 
fathoms on September 12, 1902 (station 7344). 

Family LOBOTIDiE. Triple-tails. 

This family, which contains only one species, a large, widely distributed 
marine fish, is related to the sea basses (Serranidse). Body oblong, compressed; 
dorsal fin continuous, the spinous part longer than the soft; anal spines 3, the 
soft part opposite and similar to the soft dorsal; skull broad anteriorly, the eyes 
placed far forward, the snout short 

Genus LOBOTES Cuvier. Triple-tails or Flashers. 

Back elevated; caudal peduncle short and deep; upper profile of head slightly 
concave; mouth of moderate size, lips thick, upper jaw protractile, lower jaw 
projecting; bands of cOnical teeth in jaws, a row of larger conical teeth in front, 
vomer and palatines toothless; preopercle serrate; air-bladder present; pyloric 
coeca 3; body and head covered with ctenoid scales, which extend on the fleshy 
bases of the soft dorsal and anal fins; soft rays of the dorsal and anal elongated, 
extending backward, and producing with the rounded caudal a three-lobed 
effect. {LohoteSy lobed.) 
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249. LOBOTES SURINAMENSIS (Blooh). 
"Steamboat"; Triple-tail; Flasher; Sea Perch (S. O.); Black Perch {S. 0.). 

nd-uj furinomouM Bloch, Icbthyolocie, pl. 243, I7W); Surmun. 



DiAGKOaiB. — Depth variable, averaging .5 length; head .3 leogth; maxillary heavy, extend- 
ing to pupil; eye about equal to anout and contained 6 times in head; scales in lateral series 
about 55, those about eye very fine, those on opercle large; dorsal rays xii,15 or xii,16, the 
fifth spine longest; anal rays ili,ll, the third epine longest; pectorals short, rounded, .5 length 
of head; ventrals longer than pectorals. Color: dull black above, silvery gray on sides and 
below; fins dusky; sides and fins sometimes with small yellowish blotches, 
inhabiting Surinam.) 




Fig. 126. Tbiplx-tail; Fiashzr. Lobotei »uri7iamen*ia. 

This large, easily recognized species, which inhabits all warm seas, ia found 
on the Atlantic coast of the United States as far north as Massachusetts, but is 
not common anywhere. It att^ns a length of 3 feet. 

There appear to be no published North Carolina records, and the specimens 
known to have been taken in the state are few. One 25 inches long, now in the 
State Museum at Raleigh, was collected in Carteret County in 1892 by Mr. H. H. 
Brimley, who reports that the species is called "steamboat" by the fishermen of 
Wilmington. Another specimen, 23 inches long, now in the laboratory, was taken 
in Beaufort Harbor in September, 1903, Mr. S. G. Worth states that he 
had an 11-pouad fish from Beaufort several years ago which was served on his 
table; the meat was firm, white, and flaky like that of a sheepshead, and was well- 
flavored. 

A laboratory specimen 3.5 inches long taken in Beaufort Harbor in the 
summer of 190'i haa a broad white margin on the caudal fin and white pectorals. 
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Family PRIACANTHlDiE. The Catalufas. 

A sharply defined family of tropical, carnivorous fishes, with compressed, 
oblong or ovate body; deep head; large, oblique mouth, having minute teeth on 
jaws, vomer, and palatines; protractile premaxillaries, broad maxillary without 
supplemental bone; large eye, with diameter nearl}' .5 length of head; post- 
orbital^art of head much shortened, opercle with 2 or 3 pointed flaps; preopercle 
serrate; gills 4, gill-rakers long, gill-membranes separate, and not joined to 
isthmus; pseudobranchisB very well developed; entire body, head, snout, and 
maxillary covered with small rough scales; lateral line present, continuous; air- 
bladder large; pyloric coeca few; dorsal fin continuous, with 10 spines and 9 to 15 
soft rays; anal fin with 3 spines and 9 to 15 soft rays; pectorals rather small; 
ventrals large, thoracic, inserted anterior to pectorals and joined to abdomen by 
a membrane. Two genera, both represented in American waters but only 1 in 
North Carolina, although the other (Priacanthus) may be looked for, as 1 species 
has been taken as a straggler as far north as Massachusetts and Rhode Island. 

Genus PSEUDOPRIACANTHUS Bleeker. Big-eyes. 

Small deep-water fishes with very deep body; very rough scales; strongly 
arched lateral line; 2 small spines at angle of preopercle; dorsal and anal fins with 
strong rough spines. (Psevdopriacanthvs, false Priacanthus.) 

250. PSEUDOPRIACANTHUS ALTUS (QUI). 

Short Big-eye. 

Priacanthua cUtus Gill, Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1862, 132; Narragansett Bay, 

R. I. 
Pseudopriacanthita alttu, Jordan & Evermann, 1896, 1239, pi. cxcv, fig. 512. 

Diagnosis. — ^Depth about .5 length, least depth of caudal peduncle .25 depth of body; 
head very short, less than .3 length; mouth nearly vertical, the broad maxillary extending to 
middle of pupil; eye very large, .5 length of head and more than twice length of snout; scales 
ctenoid, number in lateral series 42; dorsal fin high, the rays x,ll, the longest spine .66 length of 
head; anal rays iii,ll, the longest spine (third) .5 head; caudal margin square; pectorals .6 
head; ventrals as long as head and extending to first anal spine. Color: lustrous crimson, 
the back dark; fins black -edged except pectorals, (alius, high.) 

The short big-eye is a beautiful West Indian species which sometimes strays 
northward and is occasionally taken in considerable numbers as far as southern 
Massachusetts. The largest recorded specimen, 11 inches long, was taken at 
Charleston, S. C. The only North Carolina example thus far known was .5 inch 
long and was obtained by the steamer Fish-Hawk ofif Beaufort on August 14, 
1902. 

Family LUTIANIDiE. The Snappers. 

The snappers constitute a very numerous family of warm-water shore fishes, 
nearly all of them being food fishes and some of great economic importance in the 
United States and other countries. Form mostly oblong, compressed; head 
large, vdth conspicuous crests on skull; mouth usually large, terminal, low, well 
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supplied with teeth on jaws and usually on vomer and palatines; premaxillaries 
moderately protractile; maxillaries long, slipping under a sheath formed by the 
preorbital; supplemental bone absent; opercles without spines, preopercles 
serrate or entire; gill-arches 4; gill-rakers short, moderate, or long; gill-membranes 
separate and not joined to isthmus; pseudobranchiae conspicuous; air-bladder 
present; intestines short; pyloric coeca few; lateral line present; scales ctenoid, 
of moderate size, adherent, and completely covering body and usually sides 
of head; dorsal fin single or double, with 10 or 12 rather strong spines; anal 
similar to posterior dorsal, with 3 spines; caudal concave or forked, pectorals 
long and pointed; ventrals thoracic, the rays i,5, with modified scales at base. 
Of the 15 American genera only one, Lutianus (or Neoma*nis) is represented 
in the state, although several others, which occur on the coast of South 
Carolina and. Florida, may be looked for. 

Genus LUTIANUS Bloch. Snappers. 

A numerous genus of cosmopolitan distribution, characterized by an oblong, 
compressed body with moderately elevated back; a long, pointed head; a large 
mouth, well supplied with bands of villiform teeth in jaws, 2 to 4 canine teeth in 
front of upper jaw, and bands or patches of teeth on vomer, palatines, and tongue 
(in adult); preopercle finely serrate; gill-rakers few and moderately long; scales 
deficient on top of head except for an oblique band on nape; lateral line concur- 
rent with dorsal outline; dorsal fin single, the spines 10 or 11; anal rays 7 to 9. 
Upwards of 20 American species, of which 4 have thus far been detected in North 
Carolina. 

Key to North Carolina snappers,* 

t. No black spot on side, young with dark cross bands; anal fin rounded, its middle rays less 
than .5 length of head; caudal with concave maigin. 

a. Depth con&ned 2.75 to 3 times in length; mouth large, maxillary .4 length of head; 

scales in lateral series about 50; 7 oblique series of scales between dorsal and lateral line; 
pectoral short, less than .66 length of head; soft dorsal, anal, and caudal blackish. 

griseus. 

aa. Depth contained 2.5 times in length; mouth smaller, maxillary .33 length of head; 

scales in lateral series about 43; 5 or 6 oblique series of scales between dor^ and lateral 

line; pectorals longer, more than .66 length of head; soft dorsal, anal, and caudal orange 

or yellow .apodus. 

a. A black blotch on side, either permanent or growing fainter with age, young without dark 
cross bands; anal fin angulated, the midole rays much more than .5 length of head; 
caudal fiin forked. 

b. Lingual teeth well developed, in a broad patch; color nearly uniform rose red. 

hlackfordu 

bb. Lingual teeth few, in a narrow patch; color greenish above, with dark cross bands, 

numerous oblique streaks, and a persistent black spot on side analU, 

{Lutianits, a latinization of a Malayan name for one of the snappers.) 

251. LUTLA.NUS QRISEUS (Linnseus). 
Gray Snaf)per; Mangrove Snapper. 

Labru9 grUeu* LinnsBus, Systema NatunB, ed. x, 283, 1758. 
NeommnU ffrUeua, Jordan & Evermann, 1898, 1255. 

* The key is based on adult characters 
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Diagnosis. — Body rather elongate, depth contained about 3 times in length; length of 
head somewhat greater than depth; maxillary extending as far as pupil; snout pointed, con- 
tained 3 times in length of head; eye small, a little more than .2 length of head; gill-rakei«'short 
and thick, about 8 on lower arm of first arch; scales large, about 50 in lateral series, 7 + 12 in 
transverse series, 7 rows on cheek, 7 rows on opercle, and 3 rows on temi>oral region; dorsal 
rays X, 14, the fourth spine largest; anal rays iii,8; caudal slightly concave; pectorals short, 
contained about 1.6 times in head; ventrals shorter than pectorals. Color: dark green above, 
coppery red below, with dark lengthwise streaks corresponding with rows of scales; spinous 
dorsal blackish with red edge; soft dorsal dusky, with white edge anteriorly; anal reddish, 
with white margin: caudal reddish black; pectorals and ventrals pale, (grisetts, gray.) 

The gray snapper is abundant in Florida and the West Indies, often being 
seen on sandy shores and on the edges of mangrove swamps; it also ascends 
fresh-water streams. Stragglers, usually young, have been found in Chesa- 
peake Bay, on the New Jersey coast, at Woods Hole, Mass., and at other points 
on the Atlantic seaboard. Four small examples were seined at Baaufort in the 
summer of 1902. The species reaches a weight of 15 to 18 pounds, but averages 
less than 5 pounds; and is a food fish of considerable value in Florida. 

252. LUTIANUS APODUS (Walbaum). 
Schoolmaster. 

Perca apoda Walbaum, Artedi Genera Hscium, 351, 1792. 

NeonumU apodut, Jordan ic Evermaim, 1898, 1258, pi. oxcvii, 6g. 515.. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body rather deep, the depth .4 length; length of head equal to depth; max- 
illary extending to front of orbit; 4 canine teeth in front of upper jaw; snout very long and 
pointed, more than .3 length of head; gill-rakers short and thick, about 9 on long arm of first 
arch; scales rather large, 42 to 45 in lateral series, 6 + 13 in transverse series, 7 rows on cheeks 
and 7 on opercles; dorsal rays x,14; anal rays iii,8; caudal slightly forked; pectorals .75 length 
of head; ventrals .5 lengths of head. Color: dark greenish above, orange on sides and below, 
with 8 or 9 narrow pale bluish vertical bars; head greenish above, bright orange on sides; all 
fins orange, the dorsal with blue spots; young with a distinct blue stripe below eye, usually 
lacking in adult, {apodits. without feet, thb species having been based on a drawing in?whi(^ 
the pectoral fins were omitted.) •* ,. 

This snapper, whose regular range is from Florida to Brazil, occasionalTy 
strays to the northeast coast, young examples having been taken at Woods Hole, 
Mass., by the writer. In the summer of 1902 one small specimen was seined in 
Beaufort Harbor, and on September 25, 1905, another 2 inches long was taken 
at the wharf on Fivers Island, Beaufort, these being the only North Carolina 
records. The maximum weight of this species is 7 or 8 pounds and the average 
2 or 3 pounds. 

253. LUTIANUS BLAOKFORDI Qoode & Bean. 

"Red Snapper' \ 

Lutjanut blaekfordi Goode & Bean, Proceedings U. S. National Museum, 1876, 176; Pensacola, Fla. 
f Bodianua aya Bloch, Ichthyologie, 227. 1790; Brasil. 
Neomanu aya^ Jordan ic Evermann, 1898, 1264, pi. cxcvii, fig. 516. 

Diagnosis. — Body rather deep, depth oontaiDed 2.6 times in length, back elevated; head 
large, its length equal to body depth, superior profile straight from snout to nape; mouth large, 
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maxillary not extending beyond front of orbit; a broad patch of teeth on tongue, in addition 
to the usual teeth in jawa; anout contained 2.8 times in head; eye less than .2 length of head; 
gill-rakera .5 diameter of eye, 8 on lower arm of first arch; scales in lateral series 60, in trans- 
verse series 8+ 15, 6 rows on cheek, 7 on opercle; dorsal rays x,14, the fourth and fifth spines 
longest; anal rays iii,9, the middle rays very long; caudal sfightly forked; pectorals pointed, 
M length of head, extending to or beyond front of anal fin; vcnlrala .5 to .6 length of bead. 
Color: rich rose red, paler below; a black spot, disappearing with age, above lateral line under 
anterior rays of soft dorsal; fins mostly brick red. (Named for the lat« Eugene G. Blackford, 
of New York City.) 




Fig. 127. Red Snapper. Lutianv* Hackfordi. 

This important food iish of the Gulf of Mexico and the West Indies has 
occasionally been found as far north as Woods Hole, in southern Massachusetts. 
The fish caught for market are from 1 to 3 feet long, and several million pounds 
are taken annually with lines in the Gulf of Mexico and sent all over the United 
States. The Fish-Hawk took several specimens of this species while line-fishing 
OD the black-fish grounds off Beaufort in September, 1902, and at least 5 young 
examples were seined on the beach at Cape Lookout and in Beaufort Harbor in 
the summers of 1902 and 1903. The species, however, will probably not be 
found in sufficient numbers on the grounds lying off North Carolina to make it a 
product of any economic value, although in the extensive seine fisheries formerly 
conducted in the ocean at Cape Lookout examples were sometimes caught. The 
State Museum at Raleigh contains a specimen from Cape Lookout presented by 
Mr. George N. Ives. The species becomes more common toward the southern 
part of the coast, and is said to be taken in considerable numbers on the "snapper 
banks" lying off Cape Fear. 



254. LUTIANUS ANALIS (Ouvi 
Mutton-Sah. 



: & Valenciennes). 
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DuoNosiR.— Depth of body .37 length, back somewhat elevated; length of head equal 
to depth; a small narrow patch of teeth on middle of tongue, usual teeth in jaws; maxUlary Dot 
extendmg to front of eye; snout long and pointed, contained 2.6 in head; eye small, contained 
3 times in snout and 6 times in length of head; interorbital space equal to diameter of eye; 
gill-rakers .5 length of eye. Son long arm of first arch; scales in lateral series ai>out 67, in trans- 
verse series 10 + 17. 7 rows on cheeks and about 9 on opercles; dorsal fin low, the rays x,14, 
fourth spine longest, ninth and tenth soft raj^ longest; anal fin angulated, the rays iii,8; caudal 
broad, forked; pectorals extending about to anal Color; above lateral line dark green with 
oblique lines of blue spots; sides bluish; belly white tinged with red; back and sides with 6 to 
8 dark narrow vertical stripes wider than spaces between them; head bronze green, darker 
above a pearly streak under eye from snout to gill-opening a blue streak from eje to nostrils; 
ins bnght red a small persistent lateral blotch immediately above lateral hne under first 
dorsal soft rays anal caudal pectorals and ventrals bnck red the caudal with a narrow 
black margm dorsal yellowish with reddish jnarkmgs (anolu relating to anal fin which 
has long rays ) 




Fig. 128. MuiroN-nsH. Lututnut anali*. 



This snapper is common from the east coast of Florida to Brazil, and is a food 
fish of some importance, reaching a weight of 25 pounds. Stragglers have been 
found at Woods Hole, Mass., and may be looked for at all intervening points. It 
has been taken on the North Carolina coast at Beaufort, where 10 small specimens 
were seined at Bird Shoal and Uncle Israel Island in the summer of 1902, 

Family H^MULID^. The Grunts. 

A numerous family of small or moderat«-sized carnivorous fishes inhabiting 
temperate and tropical shores, important as food in Florida, West Indies, and 
elsewhere. They are related to the snappers on one hand and the porgies on the 
other. Body outline varying from oblong to ovate; head large, the skull with 
conspicuous crests; mouth variable, terminal, low, horizontal; premaxillaries 
protractile; maxillary slipping under margin of preorbital, no supplemental bone; 
jaw teeth pointed, none canine, no teeth on tongue, vomer, or palatines; opercle 
destitute of spines, preopercle entire or serrate; giil-arches 4; gill-membranes not 
united, free from isthmus; gill-rakers in moderate number; braochiostegals 6 or 
7; body covered with adherent ctenoid or cycloid scales; tadea of head scftly; 
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lateral line continuous, concurrent with dorsal outline; air-bladder present; 
pyloric cceca few; intestinal canal short; dorsal fin usually continuous, sometimes 
divided into 2 separate parts, the spines 10 to 12; anal similar to soft dorsal, the 
spines 3; caudal margin more or less concave; pectorals well developed; ventrals 
thoracic, the rays i,5, a scaly appendage at base. All the species make a grunt- 
ing noise by means of the air-bladder, whence the names grunt, pig-fish, and 
hog-fish, by which these fish are commonly known. There are about 15 Amer- 
ican genera, of which 3 are represented on the North Carolina coast by a single 
representative each. 

Key to the North Carolina genera of grunts. 

t. Anal fin long, the rays in,10 to iii,13; mouth small, its inside not scarlet; vertical soft fins 

either naked or scaled only at base Orthopristis. 

n. Anal fin shorter, the rays in,7 or iii,8; mouth large, its inside scarlet; vertical soft fins 
densely scaled from base to margin. 
a. Dorsal spines 12; 10 to 14 gm-rakers on lower limb of first arch; second anal spine 

much longer than third HiBMULON. 

aa. Dorsal spines 13; 12 to 18 gill-rakers on lower limb of first arch; second anal spine 
scarcely longer than third. Bathystoma. 

Genus ORTHOPRISTIS Girard. Pig-fishes. 

Rather small fishes with oblong, compressed body, elevated back, com- 
pressed head, small mouth, teeth in bands in jaws, rather small scales, single 
dorsal fin with a slight notch, 12 or 13 slender dorsal spines, 15 or 16 short soft 
rays, rather long anal fin with 3 small spines and 10 to 13 soft rays, and naked 
or partly scaled vertical fins. About half a dozen known species from Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts of America. (OrOiopristiSj straight saw, in allusion to the 
evenly serrated preopercle.) 

255. ORTHOPRISTIS OHRYSOPTERUS (Linnseus). 
"Pig-fish'^ ''Hog-fish"; SaUor's Choice (S.O.). 

Perca chryaoptera Linnsus, Systema Naturse, ed. xii, 4S5, 1766; Charleston. 

OrthopriatU fulvomaculatua. Yarrow. 1877, 211; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert, 1879. 379; Beaufort. 

Orlhopriatia chryaopterua, Jordan, 1886, 27; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 90; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann. 

1898, 1338. pi. ccx, fig. 541. Wilson, 1900, 355; Beaufort. Linton, 1905, 376; Beaufort. 
Pomadasya ftdvomacukUua, Goode, 1884, 398; Beaufort. Earll, 1887, 493; banks off Wiimington. 

Diagnosis. — Form ovate, compressed, the back strongly arched, depth 4 length; head 
contained 3 times in length; mouth small, low, with a narrow band of slender tepth in each 
jaw; maxillary short, a Httle more than half length of head; vertical limb of preopercle straight 
and nearly entire; gill-rakers short, 7+ 12 on first arch; scales in lateral series 60, in transverse 
series 10 + 20, those above lateral line in obUque rows, those below in horizontal rows; top of 
head, opercles, and cheeks scaled; snout and jaws naked; a scaly sheath at base of dorsal and 
anal spines; dorsal fin continuous, ^vith scarcely any notch separating the two parts, the rays 
xii,16 or xni,16, longest spines (third and fourth) .4 length of head, lonc:est rays shorter than 
longest spines; anal rays iii,12 or in, 13, the length of rays similar to those in soft dorsal; caudal 
forked, UDper lobe longer; pectorals pointed, 8 length of head; ventrals .66 length of head. 
Color: dull light blue, becoming silvery below; edges of scales orange-brown, this color forming 
narrow stripes which are obUque above lateral line and horizontal below; snout and part of 
upper lip sky-blue; various bronze spots on nout and side of head; inside of mouth pale; dorsal 
clear, with bronze spots; anal whitish, with bronze base and dusky edge; caudal yellow, with 
dusky margin; other fins yellow; peritoneum black. (Jiryaopterus golden-finned.) 
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From Chesapeake Bay to Mexico this species is more or less abundant on 
sandy shores; the young are found in numbers as far north as New York, 

The "pig-fish" or "hog-fish" is one of the commonest food fishes of the 
North Carolina coast, occurring in all the sounds and salt-water estuaries, and 
also on the outlying banks. At Beaufort it is abundant, and is present through- 
out the year. The spawning season is May and June. While the fish reaches a 
length of 15 inches, those caught in North Carolina do not average more than 8 or 
10 inches. 

The stomachs of 42 adult hog-fish examined by Dr. Coker between June 15 
and July 19, 190i, contained for the most part annelids of various kinds (Axio- 
thea, Diopatra, Cerebratulus, and mutilated parts resembhng Rhyncobolus and 
Arenicola; also pectinarian sand-tubes). Solenomya shells were very commonly 
present, and in one case a part of the body of the moUusk. Amphipoda of 
various species were also often found to constitute an article of diet. The forms 




Fig 129 Pio-nsB Hoo-FisH OrtlutprutU ehrysoplentt. 

found only 2 or 3 times were (Gebia large and small), parts of young common 
blue crabs, and fragments of ophmrans In single fishes there were nematode 
worms, small ascidians eggs and young of the horse-shoe crab, abdomen of her- 
mit crab, an isopod, and fragments of grass. The stomachs of six hog-fish 2 to 4 
inches long seined at Town Marsh were full of smai! shrimps. 

The "hog-fish" is one of the leading food fishes of the state, and is caught 
for market with hand-lines and seines, the most extensive fishing being carried on 
in the Beaufort region, in Pamlico Sound in Hyde County, and on the coast of 
New Hanover County, At Beaufort it is one of the moat important fishes, find- 
ing a ready market in North Carolina and at Norfolk, Petersburg, and other 
points. The entire catch for sale is now disposed of fresh, but at one time the 
fish were mostly salted and sold in Baltimore. Many are still salted in fail for 
local consumption. The fish is considered of much finer quality in fall — ^in 
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October and later — than earlier; and a striking difference in quality is said to be 
noticed in fish from different localities — the Bogue Sound fish being distinctly 
superior to those from Harkei Island in Cove Sound, and those from Neuse River 
Btill better. The hog-fish catch of North Carolina in 1902 was 191,670 pounds, 
for which the fishermen received $6,677, an average of 3.4 cents per pound; in 
1890 it amounted to 256,520 pounds, worth $7,971, an average of 3.1 cents per 
pound. The largest catch is made in New Hanover County. 
GenuB H£HULOH Cuvier. Grunts. 
Small American shore fishes, some of them highly colored; some very 
important as food fishes in southern Florida. Body oblong, compressed, back 
more or less elevated, mouth large: maxillary long and extending to below eye; 
lower jaw included; preopercle finely serrate; rows of scales not parallel with 
lateral line; junction of spinous and soft parts of dorsal fin marked by a notch; 
dorsal spines 11 or 12; second anal spine very large; caudal forked; caudal 
fin and soft parts of dorsal and anal fins densely scaled from base to tip; lips 
and inside of mouth bright red. About 12 species, of which only 1 ranges 
northward to the North Carolina coast. (_H<BtmUon, bloody gum.) 

256. B^MULON FLUMIERI (Lac6p6d»). 
"Snapper"; "Qrunt"; Black Qrunt (8. 0.). 

labrut piumirri Lsc^p^de, Hietoin Nsturells d<s FoIbhiu. iii. 4S0, pi. 2. Gg. 2. IS02: MartiniqiH. 

Hamtilon arcuolum. Yarrow. 1377.311; Beaufort (ideatificadon doubtful). 

DidbatiM formanu, Earll. 18S7, 493i black-BHh baolu oti Wilminston. 

Bamuton pbimitri, Jordaa A Bvptmttaa. 1S9S. 130S. pL eov, Sg. 632: Cape Hatteimi to Rio Jaii«ro. 




Fig. 130. Gbttnt. Htmv^n piumieri. 



DiAQNOBis. — Body somewhat elongate, elevated at sboulders, depth about .4 length; 
headlarge, about equal todepth,upperprofile8liKhtly concave; mouth large, maxillary extend- 
ing as far as pupil, .5 length of bead; teeth strong, in rather broad bands; snout long, about 2.5 
times diameter of eye; eye small, .16 to 20 length of head; gill-rakers short, about 12-1- 15 on 
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first arch; scales in lateral series 50, in transverse series 8 + 17, those above lateral line larger 
and in irregular and oblique rows; those below in oblique rows; dorsal rays xii,16, the spinous 
part much higher than soft, the longest spine (third or fourth) equal to snout; anal rays iii,8, 
the second spine twice diameter of eye, the soft rays longer than those in soft dorsal; caudal 
rather deeply forked; pectorals pointed, .66 length of head; ventrals .6 head. Color: bluish 
gray, bases of scales with greenish bronze spots forming oblique lines; head golden with num- 
erous sharply defined narrow sky-blue stripes mostly horizontal, 3 or 4 of the stripes extending 
to anterior part of back; inside of mouth bright orange; fins all grayish, spinous part of dorsal 
with yellow margin; anal tinged with yellow, ventrals with blue luster. (Named for Father 
Plumier, who more than 200 years ago sent drawings of Martinique fishes to Europe.) 

This grunt is found from North Carolina to Brazil, and is abundant on the 
lower part of the South Atlantic coast. At Key West it is more abundant than 
all other grunts combined, and it is also quite common on the coast of South 
Carolina. The largest fish are 18 inches long, but the average is under 1 foot. 
This species doubtless occurs regularly on the various banks lying off the North 
Carolina coast, and Mr. Earll noted the species as one of those caught in the 
summer line-fishing off Wilmington. Yarrow said of this fish at Beaufort: 
" Very abundant in early spring and summer, generally found in marshy creeks 
inside of inlet; size 4 to 8 inches.*' There is considerable doubt, however, as 
to the species Yarrow had in mind, and Jordan & Gilbert believed that his 
remarks referred to the pig-fish (Orthopristis). 

Mr. W. H. Yopp, of Wilmington, in November, 1905, forwarded to the 
writer 2 grunts of this species that had recently been caught on the "snapper 
banks" off Cape Fear; the specimens were 11.5 and 12.5 inches long. The fish 
is known as " snapper' ' in the Wilmington market and among the local fishermen, 
and is caught in considerable quantities from May to October. The market fish 
weigh from half a pound to 1.5 pounds, and bring the fishermen about 2.5 
cents a pound. / 

Genus BATHYSTOMA Scudder. Tom-tates. 

Similar to Haemulon and perhaps scarcely separable therefrom, but with the 
dorsal spines definitely 13. Body rather elongate, back very little elevated, 
mouth large and low, eye large, gill-rakers on first arch rather numerous (12 to 
18 on lower limb), preopercle not serrate, inside of mouth red. Three known 
species, with center of abundance in the West Indies, one found as far north as 
Cape Hatteras. {Bathystomaj low mouth.) 

.UP- • 

257. BATHYSTOMA RIMATOR (Jordan & Swain): 
"Qrunf; Tom-tate; Red-mouthed Gnint. 

Hamulon rimaior Jordan A Swain, Proceedings U. S. National Museum. 1S84, 308; Charleston, Key West, 
and Pensacola. Jordan & Fesler, Review of the Sparoid Fishes of America and Europe, 477, 1893; 
refers to specimens from North Carolina. 

Diabaaia chry%opteru9, Earll, 1887, 493; black-fish banks off Wilmington. 

Bathyatoma rimator, Jordan & Evermann, 1898, 1308, pi. ccvi, fig. 534. 

Diagnosis. — Form moderately elongate, back slightly elevated, depth about one-third 
length; head about equal to depth; mouth large, maxillary extending to middle of eye, .5 length 
of head; teeth in bands, rather weak; snout somewhat more than .33 length of head; eye large. 
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.25 length of bead; vertical limb of preopercte straight, entire; gill-mkers short, ^out 1 1 + 16 
on first arch; scali'-s in lateral series about 50. in transverse series 7+ 13; scales above lateral 
line in oblique rows, those below in horizontal scries; top of head, opercles, and cheeks scaly; 
dorsal Itn notched, the rays xiii.I4, the longest spine (fourth) .5 length of head; diial rays tti.S, 
the second spine but slij^litly longer than third and contained 2.6 times in head; caudal widely 
forked, upjicr lobe longer; depth of caudal peduncle less than length of snout; pectorals .66 
length ot head; ventrals ,8 length of pectorals. Color: generally silvery, back bluish; scales 
with yellow edges, these spots forming longitudinal lines oblique above, horizontal below; a 
narrow yellow stripe from a point over eye to posterior base of dorsal fin; another broader 
yellow stripe from snout to base of caudal; a round black spot at base of caudal; head yellowish 
above; mouth red inside; fins colorless or sliglitly yellow; young with a number of bronze longi- 
tudinal stripes on sides and head, the caudal spot more distinct, {rimalor, an inquirer.) 




Fig. 131. Grcnt; Tou-tate. Bathyatoma rimalor. 



The foni-tate or red-mouth grunt, which reaches a length of 1 foot, is 
abundant at Charleston, South Carolina, and ranges thence through the West 
Indies. It will doubtless prove to be common on the southern part of the North 
Carohna coast, but as yet there are few definite records of its occurrence in this 
state. A specimen said to have come from North Carolina was obtained by 
Dr. S. E, Meek in the New York market (Jordan & Fesler, i.e.) some years ago. 
Mr, Earll, in his report on the North Carolina fisheries in 1880, notes that in the 
summer line-fishing on the "black-fish" banks off Wilmington, grunts of this 
species are caught; and the State Museum at Raleigh contains an example 1 
foot long obtained at Wilmington in 1884 by Mr. H. H. Brimley. One specimen 
was collected for the Beaufort laboratory at Bird Shoal in the summer of 1902, 
and in June, l'J04, Mr. Barton A. Bean, of the National Museum, found the 
young very common in the harbor. On the "black-fish" grounds lying off 
Beaufort the steamer Fish-Hawk secured several specimens in September, 1902, 

Family SPARID^E. The Scups, Pin-fishes, and Shcepshcads. 

The members of this family are mostly small or moderate sized shore fishes 
of temperate and tropical waters, feeding chiefly on crabs, mollusks, and small 
fish. The family, which is closely related to the grunts (Haimulidte), has the 
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following characters: Body usually compressed and rather deep; head large, 
with prominent ridges on skull; mouth small, terminal, and low, with strong 
teeth in jaws, no teeth on vomer and palatines; maxillary short, overlapped 
by a broad preorbital, no supplemental bone; gill-membranes not united, free 
from isthmus; preopercle little if at all serrate; no spines on opercle; scales on 
body large, adherent, head more or less scaly; lateral line prominent, concurrent 
with back; dorsal fin long and continuous, spines strong and usually fitting 
in a groove when flexed; anal fin about length of soft part of dorsal, with 
3 spines; caudal fin forked or deeply concave; air bladder present. Of the 
7 genera represented on the eastern coast of the United States, 6, with 7 
species, are known from North Carolina. Two of the local sparids are among the 
best known food-fishes of the Atlantic coast. The common porgy of southern 
Europe {Pagrus pagrus), known also from Charleston, S. C, to Uruguay, may 
be looked for on the lower part of the North Carolina coast. 

Key to the North Carolina genera of sparids. 

I. Bone (interhemal) supporting second anal spine large, partly hollow, and receiving posterior 
end of swim-bladaer; teeth in front of jaws either narrow incisors or canines. 
a. Front teeth very narrow incisors; first dorsal spine rudimentary and directed forward. 
6. Anterior dorsal spines not noticeably long, the third one-half to two-thirds length of 

head Stenotomus. 

bb. Anterior dorsal spines very long and filamentous, the third longer than head. Otrynter. 
aa. Front teeth canine; first dorsal spine not rudimentary and not directed forward. 

Calamus. 
u. Bone supporting second anal spine normal; teeth in front of jaws broad incisors, 
c. Body marked by dark cross bands. 

d. Incisor teeth deeply notched; size small Laoodon. 

dd. Incisor teeth entire or slightly notched; size large Archosargus. 

cc No dark cross-bands; black blotch on caudal peduncle Diplodus. 

Genus STENOTOMUS Gill. Scuppaugs. 

Small fishes of our Atlantic coast, very abundant and furnishing much food 
in the New England and Middle States. The Indian name "scuppaug" has 
been corrupted into "scup'' and "porgy", by which names these fishes are 
generally known. Body rather deep; back elevated; head pointed, incisor 
teeth long and flat; eye small and placed high; gill-rakers small, about 16 on 
first arch; top of head, snout, and orbital region naked, opercle and cheek 
scaly; dorsal spines 12, the first less than half length of second and the longest 
much shorter than head; antrorse dorsal spine attached to interneural bone by 
a long process. The 2 known species, both found in North Carolina, are very 
similar but may be distinguished by following characters: 

i. Body with about same depth from first to tenth dorsal spines; depth more than half length 
of body; head .28 length of body; snout less than .5 length of head chrysops. 

a. Depth of body decreasing rapidly backward from anterior dorsal spines; depth less than 
half length of body; head .33 length of body; snout .5 length of head actUeatua. 

{Stenotomics, narrow cutting, in reference to the incisor teeth.) 
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258. STENOTOUUS OHRYSOPS (Llnnniu). 
"Pin-fish"; Scuppaug; PoTgj (S. 0.); Scup; Fair Uald (Va.). 

iSportM tltrffP* Uniueiis. Systaom Natura, od. lU. 4T1, IT66; CturlMton. 
51«u(innuaiwi''>P><'^"T0W, 1877,210; Beaurort. Jordu AOilbsrt, 187B. 37B; BMUtort. 
Sttnaliimuiekrtitopt, Jordan, 18S6.ZJ: Beaufort. Jenkiiii. 1B87, BO; Baaufort. JonUo A Evermaim, 1808, 
1346. pi. ccjd, Gc. 544. 

DuoNosie, — Back arched, depth about .5 length; profile steep, nape convex, a depreadon 
over eyee; head contained 3.5 times in total length; eye les» than .25 length of bead; snout 4 
length of head; indsora very narrow, lateral teeth (molars) in two rows in upper jsw; scales 
in lateral series 50, in transverae series 25; dorsal rays xti,12, first spine about equal to eye, 
thitd spine longest and half length of head; anal rays IQ,11, third spine longest; pectoral fin 
1.5 times length of head: caudal fin forked. Color; aUvery, often with irregular dark brown 
cross bands under certain conditions; the young with well defined bladdsh crow bands, (duy- 
topt, golden-eyed.) 




Fig. 132. Scup; PiN-nsH. SUnotomu* duyiop*. 

This Bcup is found coastwise from Massachusetts to South Carotiaa and is 
an abundant and important food fish inthenorthempartofitsrange, buton the 
North Carolina coast is not particularly numerous and has no economic value, 
being " hardly noticed by the fishermen' ' and at Beaufort not distinguished from 
the southern scup, StenoU>mu« acideatus. The species is known as "pin-fish", 
which seems to be the only local name. The maximum weight is about 4 
pounds, but the usual weight is a pound or less. The scup feeds on shrimp, small 
crabs, and other crustaceans, mollusks, worms and small fish. It bites readily 
at the hook baited with fish or crab, and is often a nuisance when a fisherman is 
seeking other fish. The flesh is of excellent flavor. 
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259. STENOTOMUS AOULEATUS (OUTier & ValanclsimBB). 
"Pin-fiBli"; Southern Boup or Forgy. 

■, Chsrleaton, 8, C. 



DiAONoeiB. — Very similar to Stenotomus chrytopa, the depth somewhat lesa than .5 length; 
profile le«8 steep than in the other spedea; head contained about 3.25 times in length; eye 
larger, contained 3.75 to 4 timea in head; anout long, .5 length of bead; scales in lateral series 
about 55, in tranaverae aeriea 23; dorsal rays x[i,12, the firat apine shortest, the third longest; 
anal raya iii,ll. Color: dull silvery. {aculeaiji4, apiny.) 

This species replaces the common scup southward, and is reported to be 
common from Cape Hatteras to Texas. It is very similar to other species, and 
is not distinguished therefrom by fishermen. There appear to be no definite 
North Carolina records, but the species may undoubtedly be found at Cape 
Fear, Beaufort, and other points. 




Fig. 133. LoNO-flPiNBD PoROT. Otrynler eaprinut. 
Gentu OTRYTTTER Jordsn & ETermann. Long-vpined Forces. 

Very similar to Stenotomus, but with differences in the atructurfe of the 
skull and dorsal spines. The antrorse dorsal spine is attached directly to the 
interneural hone; the third, fourth, and fifth spines are long and filamentous, 
the third being longer than head. One species. iOtrynter, one who whips, in 
alluRion to the long dorsal spines.) 
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260. OTRYNTER OAPRINUS (Bean). 
Long-spined Porgy. 

Stenotomus eaprinua Bean, Proceedings U. S. National Museum, 1882, 426; snapper banks o£f Pensacola, Fla. 
OtryrUer caprinua, Jordan <fe Evermann, 1808, 1345, pi. ccxi, fig. 543. 

Diagnosis. — Body ovate, back elevated, depth more than .5 length; profile from mouth 
to dorsal fin nearly straight; head .38 length; eye large, .33 head, .66 snout; mouth rather large, 
maxillary longer than eye, incisor teeth in front of jaws small, in a compact group, molars in 
2 rows; scales in lateral series 50, in transverse series 5+15; first row of scales on cheek enlarged; 
a well-developed scaly sheath at base of soft dorsal and anal fins; dorsal rays xii,12, the first 
2 spines very short, the third long and filamentous, the fourth and fifth similar, soft dorsal low; 
anal rays iii,12, the spines large and strong; caudal slightly concave; pectorals long, pointed, 
longer than head; ventrals long, reaching to anal fin. Color: back light green, sides and belly 
silvery; body under certain conditions marked by irregular dark bars; young with indistinct, 
narrow dark bars, (capriniis, goat-like.) 

A rare specie^, hitherto known only from specimens taken from the stomachs 
of snappers and groupers caught on the west coast of Florida. In the summer of 
1904, 9 specimens, the largest 7 inches long, were taken in Beaufort Harbor, 2 in 
a seine and 7 in a pound net. The larger fish are plainly colored, but a small 
example is marked by irregular dark cross bands. 

Genus CALAMUS Swainson. Porgies. 

A numerous genus of small, well-flavored, American shore fishes, inhabiting 
both coasts, only a single species as yet known from the Atlantic coast north 
of Florida. The genus closely resembles Stenotomus, but the front teeth are 
canine, the dorsal spines are lower, there is no antrorse spine on the first spine- 
bearing interneural bone, the caudal fin is more deeply forked, etc. Body ovate 
or oblong, back much elevated, head large and very deep, eye placed high on side 
of head, snout long, mouth small or moderate, dorsal and anal fins low, pectoral 
fin pointed and longer than head, second interhemal bone as in Stenotomus. 
{Calamus, a reed or quill, in allusion to the quill-Uke interhemal bone.) 

261. CALAMUS LEUCOSTEUS Jordan & Gilbert. 

White-bone porgy. 

C<Uamu9 leuco9teu9 Jordan & Gilbert, in Jordan, Catalogue of nshes of North America, 1885, 91; Charleston, 
S. C. Jordan & Evermann, 1808, 1353. 

Diagnosis. — Body short and deep, back elevated, depth a little less than .5 length; head 
deeper than long, its length contained slightly more than 3 times in total length: profile straight 
from snout to eyes, convex posteriorly; eyes large, about .28 length of head; maxillary .4 
length of head; about 10 rather large canine teeth in each jaw; gill-rakers short, 12 to 14 on 
first arch; scales in lateral series 50, in transverse series 7 + 15; scales on cheek in 5 rows; 
dorsal rays xii,12, the highest spine less than half length of head; anal rays in, 10; caudal fin 
well forked; pectorals very long, reaching as far back as base of third anal spine^ and nearly 
.4 total length; ventrals more than .5 as long as head. Color: dull silvery, with indefinite 
dark cross-bars; dorsal and anal fins dark blotched, (leucosteus, white-boned.) 

The habitat of this porgy is quite circumscribed. It has heretofore been 
recorded only from the Charleston (S. C.) market, where it is called "white-bone 
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porgy", a. name of unknown application. The species is entitled to be listed in 
the North Carolina fauna because of a specimen, 12 inches long, obtained by 
Mr, H. H. Brimley at Wilmington in 1884 and now preserved in the State 
Museum at Raleigh. This specimen was caught by a market fisherman off the 
mouth of Cape Fear River, and the species may doubtless be looked for regu- 
larly in that region. Like other membeis of the genus, it is a good food fish. 
Genus LAGODOH Holbrook. Sailor's ChoicB. 
This genus contains a single species, and is distinguished from related 
genera chiefly by the form of the cranial bones; other characters are noted in the 
key. {Lagodon, hare-tooth.) 

262. LAGODON RHOMBOIDES (Linnieua). 

"Robin"; "Pin-fish"; "Thorny-back"; Bream; Sailor's Choice; Salt-water Bream 

(S. O.); Fair Maid (Va.). 

Sparta rhomboiilti LlnniEU!!, Sysl^ma Nalurs. ed. lii. 470. 17G6; Charleston. 

Lai)«lmrhambo«itt.YsiTov.JS77.2lO: fi«stifort. JoriisD <k Gilbert, 1ST9, 378: Beaufort. Ooode. 1S84. 
3^3; Cape Ilattenu. Beaufort. JoriisD & Evennnnn. ISSS, 1358, pl. cciv, Gf. GS2. lioton, 1905. 380; 

Dii>loduirhomboidn.}ordtD,l^G,2e; Beaufort. Jeukiua, 1887,90: Beaufort. Wibou. 1900,355: Beaufort. 




Fig. 134. Sailor's Choice; Robin. Lagodon ThombowU*. 
DiAQNOsis.— Form elliptical, the depth about .4 length; head rather pointed, profile not 
steep, contained 3.25 times in total length; mouth araall, maxillary not extending beyond 
anterior margin of eye; 4 deeply notched incisors and 2 rows ot molars in each jaw; eye less 
than snout, .23 length of head, equal to interorbital spaiK; gill-rakers 18 to 20; scales in lateral 
series 65 to 70, in transverse series 28; dorsal rays xii,ll, the first spine short and direelcd 
forward, the longest spine about half length of head; anal rays Iii,Il, the second spine largest; 
pectorals exIendinR; about to anal origin: caudal fin moderately forked Life colors; dark 
green above, sili'cry below; a round dark spot on shoulder about bize of eye; 4 to 6 dark cross 
bars about width of eye; numerous golden longitudinal Btripea; dorsal spines purplish or bluish 
silvery, the membrane pale yellow, free edge of fin bright yellow; anal fin yellow, with a broad 
light-blue margin; caudal and pectorals pale yellow; ventrals bluish white, with 2 middle mem- 
branes pale yellow, {rhomboidet, rhomb-like.) 
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This attractive little sparid abounds in the bays and estuaries from New 
York to Cuba, and has on several occasions been taken in southern Massachu- 
setts (at Woods Hole). Owing to an evident error in identification, Yarrow 
listed this species as ''not abundant'', whereas it is an exceedingly abundant fish 
at Beaufort and elsewhere on the North Carolina coast, where its local name are 
"pin-fish" and "robin." The name "pin-fish" refers to the dorsal spines, 
which are exceedingly sharp and resemble ordinary pins in size and metallic color. 
The name "thorny-back", applied to this fish in Topsail and Myrtle Grove 
sounds, refers to the same thing. 

The maximum length is about 10 inches and the usual length only 6 inches. 
Fish of all sizes may be taken in Beaufort Harbor throughout the year, and in the 
laboratory fine-meshed seines many thousands are caught yearly, in company 
with spot, mullet, silversides, killi-fish, etc. 

The food is quite varied, comprising small fish, worms, crustaceans, moUusks 
and seaweed. 

Fish opened at the laboratory in June and July (1899) had no obvious 
reproductive organs, but ovarian eggs were noted on August 6 (1903). A large 
male examined by Mr. Worth on November 20 (1903) was fully ripe, and it is 
evident that the species breeds in winter. 

Until very recently the species was not marketable in North Carolina and 
when caught incidentally was throw^n away; but it is now shipped from Beau- 
fort and other points, ranking among the lowest grade of fishes, although it is by 
many persons considered a superior pan fish. The principal catch is made in 
New Hanover County, and in the Wilmington market the fish is regularly sold 
from April to October, the fishermen receiving about 1 cent per pound. The 
quantity sold in the entire state probably falls below 40,000 pounds yearly. 

Genus ARCHOSARGUS GUI. Sheepsheads. 

In this genus of American shore fishes, the body is stout, deep, compressed; 
the rather small mouth has conspicuous, broad incisor teeth in front and strong 
molars laterally; the posterior nostril is a mere slit in front of the eye; the 
spinous dorsal is about twice length of soft part and the spines are strong, the first 
spine being short andprociunbent; the anal fin is comparatively short; the caudal 
is slightly forked or deeply concave; and in the North Carolina species the body 
is marked by broad black transverse bands. Five species, the 1 represented in 
local waters being the largest and most valuable of all. (Archosargus, chief 
Sargus, the latter being an ancient name for fishes of this group.) 

268. AROHOSARQUS PROBATOOEPHALUS (Walbaum). 

"Sheepshead''. 

SpantB probatoeephaltu Walbaum, Artedi Genera Pisdum, 295, 1702; New York. 

Arehotargtu probatocephalui. Yarrow, 1877, 210; Cape Lookout and Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert, 1870, 370; 

Beaufort. Jordan <fe Evermann, 1808, 1361, pi. ccxvi, fig. 554. Linton, 1905, 382; Beaufort. 
Diplodua probatocephalua, Jordan, 1886, 27; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887. 90; Beaufort. 
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DiAOHOSie. — Body very stout, dsep, moderately compieMed, the depth .4 to .5 length; 
head large, heavy, deep, less than .33 length; bony area between eyes hooeycombed; mouth hori- 
zontal, maxillary .33 length of head; 3 broad inciaors in upper jaw, 4 in lower jaw, these nearly 
entire in adiilt but serrate in young; molar teeth in 3 rows in upper jaw and 2 series in lower 
jaw; eye .20 to ,25 length of head, leas than iuterorbital space; gill-rakers 9 or 10; scales in 
lateral serieg 45 to 50, in tiansverae series 22 to 24; dorsal rays xii.lO to xii,12, the fifth spine 
longest, the firet equal to eye; anal rays iii,10 or ni,l 1, the second spine very strong and more 
than twice length<if first; caudal slightly forked; pectorals longer than head, extending beyond 
origin of Anal; v^^tfsls laf ge- Color: grayish, with 6 to 8 broad, black, nearly vertical bands 
on hody, these very distmct in young; dorsal fin dusky, anal and ventrals blackish, pectorals 
dark at hax/' Jjn'obdioeepliaiut, sheep-bead.) 




Fig. 136. Shbbpbheaj). Archotargui prabaloeepluiu*. 



The sheepshead ia a well-known and valuable food fish, found from Massa- 
chusetts to Texas. It reaches a weight of 20 pounds, and is often taken about 
wharves, breakwaters, and sunken wrecks where food abounds. It feeds chiefiy 
on mollusks and crabs, which it is easily able to crush between its strong teeth. 

The species occurs in all the bays and estuaries of the North Carolina 
coast from spring to fall, but nowhere in great abundance. Writing about the 
sheepshead at Beaufort about 35 years ago, Yarrow stud: 

Abundant in early spring; will not take the hook until later in season. In 1871, large 
numbers were taken in the bight of Cape Lookout in nets. 8iie, 8 to 24 inches. A small 
specimen was taken January 30, 1872, an early arrival. 

At the spawning season, which ia in spring, the sheepshead awim in schools, 
and appear to prefer sandy shores. The eggs are about .03 inch in diameter, and 
more than 1,500,000 are in a fluid quart. They float at the surface, and batch 
rapidly, only 40 hours being required in water of 76° or 77° F. The young are 
active and hardy. At Beaufort young fish from 1.5 to 7 inches long are found in- 
the harbor in summer, aad the variations in sise suggest either a prolonged 
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spawning season or an irregular rate of growth; thus, during one year, in the 
third week in August specimens only 1.5 inches long were seined, while in the 
first week of the same month the young averaged 4 inches long, and in the last 
week in July the average length was 5 inches. A specimens 2.75 inches over all 
(2.25 inches to base of caudal), taken by the writer at Beaufort October 25, 
1904, had the following colors in life : Body marked by 7 broad shining black cross 
bands, separated by silvery spaces; dorsal dusky, the membrani^^dt^Bpinous part 
with black edge; anal black; pectorals white; ventrals blueS^plA\i¥; 4;iBl VM^^^ 
a round black humeral spot, larger than pupil, partly^jj^^^ij^qjj^'CT^ 
partly in first interspace, on level with upper half of eye. 

An old wrecked bark in the Beaufort Harbor was for a long time one of the 
best places for hook and line fishing; this was blown up' and removed by the 
government in November, 1903. After the first explosion of dynamite 15 small 
sheepshead 6 to 8 inches long were collected at the surface, and after the second 
discharge 2 days later a number of others were found. Six days later, a small 
trap at the laboratory wharf, which had been set a year and had caught no 
sheepshead during that time, was found to contain 20 sheepshead of the same 
size as those killed at the wreck; the following day, the 20 not having been 
removed, the trap contained about 40. 

The sheepshead is a much sought fish, and the comparatively small catch 
indicates that it is not numerous at this time in North Carolina. It is taken for 
market with lines, gill nets, seines, and pound nets, but the line catch is insig- 
nificant except in Dare County. Carteret County ranks first in the amount of 
the catch, followed by Dare, Beaufort, and Pamlico counties. The yield in 1890 
was 146,345 pounds, valued at $5,981; in 1897 it was 271,205 pounds, valued at 
$9,243; and in 1902 it was 154,930 pounds, valued at $7,303. 

The sheepshead is deservedly regarded as one of the best of salt-water fishes. 
The meat is white, flaky, juicy, and well flavored, and is usually prepared for the 
table by boiling or baking. 

Genus DIPLODUS Rafinesque. Sargoes, or Spot-tailed Pin-fishes. 

This is essentially an old world genus, with a few American representatives. 
Similar to Archosargus, but with bony interorbital region more cavernous; body 
ovate, compressed, back elevated; incisor teeth broad, not notched; molar 
teeth in several rows; gill-rakers short; dorsal spines about 12; color silvery, 
with dark area on caudal peduncle. One species in local fauna. (Diplodus, 
double tooth.) 

264. DIPLODUS HOLBROOKII (Bean). 

"Spot-tailed Pin-fish"; "Pin-fish"; Ring-tailed Bream (S. O.); Salt-water Bream 

(S. O.); Sailor's Choice. 

Sargut holdrookii Bean. Forest and Stream. June 13, 1878; Charleston, S. C. Jordan dc Gilbert. 1879, 379; 

Beaufort. 
Diplodua kolbrookii, Goode, 1884, 386; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 90. Beaufort. Jordan A Evermann. 1898, 

1362, pi. ccxvii, figs. 555 and 555a. linton, 1905. 383; Beaufort. 
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DiAONoaia. — Dorsal and ventral outlines siniilar, depth .5 length; head abort, a. little lees 
than .25 length, longer and more pointed in yoving; 4 incison in each jaw, directed obUquely 
forward, 3 series of molars in upper jaw, 2 in lower j aw; eye .25 head, behind posterior end of 
maxillary; giU-rakers on first arch about 20, very short, less than .25 diameter of eye; scales 
in lateral aeries 55 to 57, in transverse series 20 to 22; dorsal rays Xii,14, third to fifth spines 
longest, less than half length of head; anal rays tti,13, second spine largest; caudal rather deeply 
forked; pectorals pointed, reaching about as far as anal origin. Color: back duU blue, sides 
and below silvery; a conspicuous black blotch or band on each side of anterior part of caudal 
peduncle; opercular margin black; base of pectoral black; back and side of young with about 
5 very narrow vertical dark stripes, with about same number oF short intermediate stripes on 
back. (Named for John Edwards Holbrook, author of Ichthyology of South Carolina.) 




Fig. 136. Spot-tailed Pin- 



DiplodiM holbrookii. 



This species is known from the coast between Cape Hatteraa and Cedar 
Keys. Jordan & Gilbert, writing of it In 1879, said: 

Extremely abundant everywhere along the Beaufort shore. This species was first 
described by Dr. Bean during the past year. That so strongly marked and bo abundant a 
species should have so long escaped nolice is very remarkable. Ifs color is bright silvery, with 
a large black blotch on the upper part of the caudal peduncle, which is very conspicuous while 
the fish is in the water. It reaches but a small size, and is not at Beaufort used as food. The 
fishermen call it pin-fish, and as such it is t>eneath their notice. Most of the fishermen, indeed, 
did not distinguish it from Lagodon rhornbaideg. 

The vernacular names for this 6sb in the Beaufort region and about Bogue 
Inlet are "pin-fish" and "spot-tailed pin-fish". The maximum length of the 
species is 10 about inches. In 1871 Dr. Coues collected at Beaufort a specimen 
of this species now in the U. S. National Museum, but failed to recognize it ae 
distinct from Stenotomus; and the species Is not mentioned in Yarrow's list'. 
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Family GERRIDiE. The Mojarras. 

Small marine fishes, chiefly tropical, most readily distinguishable by their 
small, very protractile mouth, which, when protruded, is turned downward. 
Body more or less elongate, compressed, and covered with rather large scales; 
a deep groove in top of head to receive premaxillary; no supplemental maxillary 
bone; villiform teeth in jaws, no teeth on vomer or palatine bones; nostrils 
round and double; gill-rakers short and broad; gill-membranes not united, 
free from isthmus; lateral line continuous, more or less parallel with outline of 
back; branchiostegals 6; air-bladder present; spinous and soft dorsal rays 
united into one fin, with scaly sheath at base; dorsal spines 9 or 10; anal fin 
with 2 or 3 spines and fewer soft rays than in dorsal; ventral fins thoracic, close 
together. These fishes are carnivorous, and the larger ones are used as food, 
but they have no economic value in the United States, although abundant in 
Florida and other southern states. Four genera are represented in American 
waters; of these only 1 is as yet known from North Carolina. 

Qenus EUCINOSTOMUS Baird & Girard. Mojarras, or Irish Pompanoes. 

This genus embraces numerous small species, several of which are found 
along the south Atlantic and Gulf coasts and in the West Indies. Body elongate; 
dorsal fin deeply notched; anal spines 3; interhemal bone connected with 
second anal spine expanded into a hollow cylinder into which the posterior end 
of air-bladder is inserted. Two species found on North Carolina coast: 

i. Premaxillary groove not scaled; analra^ iii,7; second anal spine contained 4.5 times in 

length of head; depth of body contained 3 .25 times in length vseudogula. 

ii. Premaxillary groove scaled in front, the scales leaving a naked pit behind; anal rays in,8; 

second anal spine contained 3.33 times in length of head; depth of body contained 2.4 

times in length ^ . .gida. 

{EudnostomuSy freely movable mouth.) 

265. EUCINOSTOMUS PSEUDOQULA Poey. 

Irish Pompano. 

BticinotiomuM p9eudogula Poey, Ekiumeratio Piscium Cubensium, 53, pi. 1, 1875; Havana. Jordan dc Evermann, 
1898. 1368. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body elliptical, not greatly compressed; head contained 3 . 25 to 3 . 50 times 
in length; mouth small, maxillary extending a little beyond front of eye, its length contained 
3.25 times in head; snout conical, contained 3.25 times in head; diameter of eye slightly 
greater than length of snout; scales in lateral series 49, in transverse series 14; 3 rows of scales 
on cheek; gill-rakers on lower arm of first arch 7; dorsal rays ix,10 to ix,12, the spines weak 
and flexible; anal rays iii,6 or iii,7, the second spine stoutest, its length .22 head. Color: 
greenish above, silvery below; snout and tips of spinous dorsal black; caudal reddish; other fins 
pale, {pseudogula, false throat.) 

This species, which has heretofore been known from Cuba, West Indies, 
Bermuda, and Brazil, was taken at Beaufort in the summer of 1902, and several 
additipnal specimens were taken there in September, 1905, which are preserved 
in the laboratory collection. The maximum length of the species is about 7 
inches. 
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266. EUOINOSTOMUS QULA (Ouvier & Valenciennes.) 

Silver Jenny; Irish Pompano. 

Gerrea gvla Cuvier & Valenciennes, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, vi, 464, 1830; Martinique. 
EucinoBtomm argenteuM, Jordan & Gilbert, 1870, 378; Beaufort. 
<7«rrM ^uZa, Jordan, 1886. 28; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887. 01; Beaufort. 
EueinottomtiM ffula, Jordan & Evermann, 1808, 1370. Linton, 1005, 383; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Body elliptical, back moderately elevated; length of head contaiiied 3.33 
times in total length; mouth small, maxillary reaching somewhat beyond front of eye; eye .33 
length of head; snout .28 length of head; gill-rakers small, 7 below angle of first arch; scales in 
lateral series 42, in transverse series 14; dorsal rays ix,10, the longest spine .66 length of head; 
anal rays iii,8, the second spine shorter and stouter than third, and contained 3.33 times in 
length of head. Color: beautiful uniform silvery, the back dark greenish in certain lights; 
upper margin of spinous dorsal black; soft dorsal and anal plain or dusky; other fins pale. 
(gukif throat.) 

The species ranges from North Carolina to Brazil, stragglers ascending the 
coast in summer to New Jersey, New York, and southern Massachusetts. In 
Beaufort Harbor the fish was abundant in 1902, more than a thousand specimens 
1.5 to 2 inches long being seined incidentally; in the following year it was scarcer, 
less than 100 being noticed. On October 24 and 25, 1905, the writer took 
numerous specimens 2 to 4.25 inches long in Beaufort Harbor in company 
with spots, silversides, and may-fish. The species is small (maximum length 
5 inches) and no use is made of it. Examples examined at Beaufort in August 
had been feeding chiefly on worms, but contained also -crustaceans, diatoms, and 
fragments of vegetable tissue. 

Family KYPHOSIDiE. The Rudder-fishes. 

In this family the body is elongate or deep, compressed; mouth of moderate 
size, with incisor teeth in front of each jaw, the vomer and palatines with or 
without teeth; maxillary more or less sheathed by the preorbital; premaxillaries 
moderately protractile; gill-membranes not united, free from isthmus; pseudo- 
branchiae well developed; opercular margin entire; scales of varied size and 
form; intestine long; air-bladder with 2 posterior horns; dorsal fin single or 
divided, the spines strong, 10 to 15 in number, the soft part rather long and 
either scaly or naked; anal fin with 3 spines and 10 to 19 soft rays; caudal 
lunate or forked; ventrals with accessory scale at base. A rather numerous 
family of shore fishes, which feed largely on green algse, some of them important 
food species in America and Europe. Six American genera, only 1 represented on 
the east coast of the United States. 

Genus KYPHOSUS Lac6p^ie. Chubs or Chopas. 

Body elongate-ovate, compressed; head short; snout blunt; mouth small, 
horizontal, with a row of incisors in each jaw, a band of vilUform teeth behind 
them and small teeth on tongue, vomer, and palatines; gill-rakers long; scales 
small, ctenoid, completely covering body, most of head, soft parts of vertical 
fins and base of paired fins; lateral Une continuous; pyloric coeca numerous; 
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dorsal fin continuous, a notch between the two parts; dorsal spines 11, depressible 
in a scaly groove; anal similar to soft dorsal; caudal forked; pectorals small; 

ventrals posterior to pectorals. Five species are American. (Kyphosua^ humped.) 

•# 

267. KYPHOSUS SEOTATRIX (LinnsBUs). 
Rudder-fish; Ohub. 

Perea aedatrix linnseus, Systema Naturse, ed. x, 293, 1758; Carolina. 
PimeUptentt ho9ci, Jordan dc Gilbert, 1879, 379; Beaufort. 

Kypfioms tectatrix, Jordan, 1886, 28; Beaufort. JenkinB, 1887, 90; Beaufort. Jordan dc Evermann, 1898, 
1387, pi. ccxix, fig. 559. Linton, 1905, 383; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Body ovate, much compressed, depth slightly less than half length; length 
of head contained 3.75 times in length of body; mouth quite small, maxillary barely extending 
to eye; snout .25 head; eye equal to snout; interorbital area swollen; preopercle with weak 
serrations; gill-rakers long, about 16 on long arm of first arch; scales in lateral series 55, in 
transverse series 10+16; dorsal rays xi,12, the longest spine .2 depth of body; anal rays ui,ll, 
second spine longest; soft dorsal and anal very low; lower caudal lobe longer. Color: bluish 
gray, edges of scales on back and sides brassy, this color forming faint longitudinal streaks; a 
pale stripe below eye, with a yellow one above and below; ventrals and anal fins blackish; fins 
otherwise grayish, {aectatrix, a follower.) . 

The rudder-fish is abundant in the West Indies, the Bermudas, and at Key 
West, but is not common on our east coast and in Massachusetts occurs only as a 
rare straggler. It is found occasionally in Beaufort Harbor, and is doubtless 
uncommon outside. During 1906, 6 specimens were seined in the harbor, at 
Bird Shoal and Town Marsh. On October 26, 1903, a Beaufort fisherman 
caught one near Cape Lookout which was 14.5 inches long and weighed 1.75 
pounds. 

The rudder-fish, named from its habit of following vessels, has very marked 
game qualities, and is an excellent food fish. Considerable numbers are caught 
at Key West, and in the Bermudas it is one of the leading economic species. 
The maximum length is 18 inches. Four specimens examined at Beaufort by 
Prof. Edwin Linton in August, 1902, contained crabs, small bivalve shells, 
vegetable debris, and sand. 

Family SCLENIDiE. The Drums, Croakers, etc. 

The drums are a numerous and important family found in temperate and 
tropical waters in all parts of the world, and well represented in America by 
many valuable food species. The name drum is strictly applicable only to 
certain members which have the power of producing a loud drumming or croaking 
sound, and only a few of these bear popular names which relate to this function. 
The manner in which the drumming sound is made has been the subject of much 
speculation, and is still not generally appreciated. From a recent discussion* 
of this subject by the present writer, the following observations are extracted: 

It is rather remarkable that so common a function as the drumming of fishes should have 
remained so long misunderstood; that so much speculation should have been indulged in 

*The drumming of the drum-fishes (Scisenids). Science, New York, Sept, 22, 1905, pp. 37&-378. 
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regarding a phenomenon so easily investigated in most parts of the world; and that a con- 
spicuous specialized drumming muscle should have been either overlooked or ignored by 
ichthyologists. 

For several years, as opportunity was afforded, I have been studying the peculiar drum- 
ming sounds made by those fishes in which this function is so strikingly developed that it has 
determined the family name, the inquiries being in continuation of some observations and 
experiments on the squeteague (Cynosdon regalis) carried on by Professor R. W. Tower, at 
Woods Hole, in 1901 and 1902, and noted by me in the Report of the U. S. Fish Commissioner 
for 1902 (page 137). 

The drununing act has been more thoroughly studied in the squeteague than in any other 
sciaenid species; and the facts regarding it, as determined by Professor Tower, may here be 
repeated substantially as stated by me in 1902 {I. c), but in somewhat greater detail: 

1. There is in the squeteague a special drumming muscle, lying between the abdominal 
muscles and the peritoneum and extending the entire length- of the abdomen on either side of 
the median line, the muscles of the two sides being united dorsally by a strong aponeurosis. 
The muscle is of a decided red color, in sharp contrast to the pale muscles of the abdominal 
parietes, and the fibers are very short, running at right angles to the long axis of the muscle. 

2. The muscle, with the aponeurosis, is in close relation with the large air-bladder, and by 
its rapid contractions produces a dnunming sound, with the aid of the tense air-bladder, which 
acts as a resonator. Experimentally, the removal of the air-bladder or the section of the 
nerves supplying the muscle abolishes the sound; if a removed air-bladder is restored to its 
place the drumming is resumed; and the substitution for a removed air-bladder of any hollow, 
thin-walled vessel of suitable size permits the resumption of drumming when the special 
muscle is stimulated. 

3. The muscle exists only in the males, and only the males are able to make a dnmuning 
sound. 

It is probable the drumming mechanism and function as existing in the squeteagues are 
tjrpical of a majority of the genera of Scisenidse; but there are some interesting variations in 
the limited number of genera which I have been able to examine in the field and laboratory. 
Thus in the croaker (Micropogon undidaius) the special drumming muscle is present in both 
male and female, and both sexes make the drumming sound; while in the so-called king-fishes 
or whitings {Menticirrkus) the drumming muscle and air-bladder are absent in both sexes and 
no drumming sounds are made. The seven commonest genera of drum-fishes found along the 
Atlantic coast may be thus classified with reference to the drumming function: 

i. Drumming muscle present in both male and female, and drununing sound made by both 

sexes Micropogon. 

It. Drununing muscle present only in male, arid drumming sound produced only by the male. 

Pogoniaa, Scicenops, Cynosciorif I^eiostomits, BairdieUa. 

Hi. Drumming muscle absent in both male and female, and no drumming soimd produced by 

either sex Mentidrrhtis. 

The fishes of this family in North Carolina are in the aggregate more valuable 
than all the other salt-water fishes combined. The annual catch exceeds 
7,000,000 pounds and is worth over $225,000. 

The most important anatomical characters of this family are as follows: 
Body elongate, variously compressed, covered with scales which are usually 
thin ctenoid; Jiead large, scaly, bones cavernous; mouth large or small, teeth in 
one or more series on jaws, no teeth on vomer, palatals, pterygoids or tongue; 
barbels sometimes present on chin; maxillary bone without supplemental bone, 
slipping under edge of usually broad preorbital; premaxillaries protractile; 
gill-membranes not united; and free from isthmus, branchiostegals 7; pseudo- 
branchise usually present and large; posterior margin of opercle with 2 flat 
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points; lateral line continuous, curved, and extending on caudal fin; dorsal fins 
continuous or separate, the soft portion longer; anal fin with 1 or 2 spines and 
comparatively few soft rays; caudal fin usually square or emarginate; ear bones 
or otoliths ("lucky stones'*) large; air-bladder (absent in 1 genus) usually large. 
Of 28 genera and about 110 species found in American waters, 10 genera and 14 
species are represented in the North Carolina fauna. 

Key to North Carolina genera of Scicenidce, 

i. Dorsal spines well separated; dorsal rays 17 to 32. 
a. No barbels on lower jaw. 

6. Body elongate, fusiform; back not elevated; mouth large, lower jaw projecting; 2 

canine teeth at tip of upper jaw; none at tip of lower jaw Cynoscion. 

66. Body less elongate, compressed, back elevated; no canine teeth in jaws, 
c. Teeth well develof>ed, ' permanent in both jaws. 

d. Gill-rakers long and slender; no black spot at base of tail. 

c. Head not very broad, interorbital space not spongy or cavernous; lower jaw 
projecting. 
/. Snout very short, less than diameter of eye; mouth large, very oblique; 

no bony teeth- on margin of preopercle Larimus. 

//. Snout moderate, equal to or greater than diameter of eye; mouth moderate, 

slightly obliaue; margin of preopercle serrate Bairdiella. 

ee. Head very broaa above, the interorbital space flat, cavernous, the septa very 

thin; lower jaw equal to or shorter than upper Stbllifer. 

dd. Gill-rakers short and thick; one (sometimes several) black spot at base of tail. 

SCLENOPS. 

cc. Teeth very small, those in lower jaw wanting or deciduous; mouth small, inferior. 

Leiostomus. 
a^a, barbels on lower jaw. 

g. A row of minute barbels on each side of lower jaw; air bladder with long horns. 

MiCROPOGON. 

gg, A single thick barbel at tip of lower jaw; air-bladder absent Menticirrhus. 

ggg. Numerous large barbels along inner edge of each side of lower jaw; air-bladder very 

large, thick, and with fringed appendages Pooonias. 

ii. Dorsal spines close together; dorsal rays 36 to 55 Eques. 

• 

Genus CYNOSCION Gill. Squeteagues or "Sea Treats". 

Large coastal fishes, some of them of great economic importance, found on 
both coasts of America and also in the old world. Body long, graceful, very 
slightly compressed; head pointed; mouth large, terminal, maxillary broad; 
teeth in narrow bands, 2 canines at tip of upper jaw (1 sometimes obsolete); 
gill-rakers long and rather stout; pseudobranchiae present; dorsal fins very close 
together, the spines slender, soft dorsal long and low; anal spines 1 or 2, feeble, 
soft rays 7 to 13; caudal fin slightly concave or slightly rounded; air-bladder 
large, 2-horned. Of the 20 or more American species, the following 3 occur 
regularly on the east coast of the United States. 

I. Soft rays of dorsal and anal fins more or less closely scaled; gill-rakers long and slender, 9 to 
12 on lower arm of first arch. 

a. Coloration nearly uniform silvery nothus. 

aa. Body marked bv numerous irregular dark blotches, some of which form wavy oblique 

lines running forward and downward regalis. 

ii. Soft rays of dorsal and anal fins scaleless; gill-rakers comparatively short and thick, 6 to 8 
on lower arm of first arch; body covered with round black spots nebtdosiis. 

The catch of squeteagues or "sea trouts" in this state during the past 25 
years has ranged from 1,000,000 to 4,000,000 pounds annually, and in that time 
has aggregated over 60,000,000 pounds, valued at not less than $1,800,000. The 
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quantity taken and sold in each of 4 widely separated years beginning in 1880 

was as follows; 





Year. 


Pounds. 


Value. 




1,120,000 
1,885,680 
3,090,255 
3,781,455 






48,S56 















(Cynoscion, dog drum.) 



268. OYNOSOION NOTHUS (Holbtook). 
Silver Squeteague; Bastard Trout (S. 0.). 



DcAONosia. — Body rather deep and more compresBed^llian in other species; bead con- 
tained 3.5 times in total lengUi; mouth rather small, maxillary extending to posterior margin 
of pupil; snout short, contained 4.5 times in length of head; eye large, .25 length of head; gill- 
rakers about 13, 9 being on lower arm of arch, the longest .5 diameter of eye; scales in lateral 
series 58 to 62, in transverse seriea 13; lateral line cur^'ed anteriorly, straight posteriorly to 
7th dorsal spine; dorsal rays x + i,27 (to 29), the soft dorsal scaled throughout; anal rays ii,9 
or 11,10; caudal fin well rounded. Color: silvery gray above, very finely spotted on back 
and on sides to level of pectorals, silvery below; snout and tip of lower jaw blackish; inside of 
mouth white; upper fins dusky, lower fins white, (nolhut, bastard.) 




Fig. 137. Sii 



TlotillU, 



This is the least abundant and least known of the squeteagues of the east 
coast of the United States. It has been found in Chesapeake Bay, South 
Garohna, and Florida, but has not heretofore been recorded from North Carolina. 
On September 1, 1899, a small specimen, now in the Beaufort laboratory, was 
taken in a beam trawl, in 9 fathoms of water, 2 miles southeast of Beaufort 
Inlet. 
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269. OYNOSOION REGALIS (Bloch & Schneider). 

"Trout"; "Sea Trout"; "GrayTrout"; "SummerTrout"; Weak-fish; Squetoague; 

Yellow-fiimad Trout (S. 0.); Shad Trout; Sun Trout. 

Joliniui rtoaiit BJoch & Schneider, Systems IcbthyolocuB. 75, 1801; New York. 

Cimcucion Tfvaii: Yarrow, 1877, 20»; Beaufort. Jordan ft Gilbtrt. 1879, 377; Boautort. Earil. 1887, iOSi 

coant near Wilmington. Jenkins. ISS7. 91; Beaufort. Jordan A Evarm^nn, ISOS. 1407, pL oexx. fie. 

562. Wilsan, 1900, 355: Beaufort. Linton, 1005, 334; Beaufort. 

DiAOK03is,^1tody elongate, very slightly compressed, depth contained 4 to 4.25 times 
in total length; head large, contained 3.33 times in length; mouth large, maxillary extending 
beyond pupil and contained 2 16 times in length oF head; teeth sharp, canines large; snout 
contained 4 to 4.33 times in head; eye .14 to .20 head, .75 snout; gill-rakers long and sharp, 16 
in number, II on lower arm of areli; scales in lateral series about 56, in transverse series about 
17; dorsal rays s+1,26 (to 29): anal rays ii, 11 to it, 13; caudal very slightly concave; pectorals 
short, .5 bead. Color: silvery purple and other reflections; head, back and aides marked by 
numerous smnll irregular blackish blotches, mostly arranged in wavy oblique lines; dorsal and 
caudal tins dusky; ventral, anal, and lower margin of caudal yellow, {regalis, royal,) 




Fig. 138. SQUETEAaus; Wbak-itbh. Cynoaeum regali 



Thia species ia found along our coast from southern New England to the Gulf 
States, and is very abundant from North Carolina northward, being caught for 
market in large quantities and being the most valuable member of the drum 
family in United States waters. It goes in schools, which may contain many 
thousands of individuals, and the fish composing a given school are ordinarily 
of the same size. The usual weight is about 2 pounds, but many fish weigh 4 to 6 
pounda, and examples weighing 10 to 12 pounds are occasionally met with, the 
maximum known weight being 30 pounds. 

The common names of this species are numerous, and some of them are very 
improper. Weak-fish and squeteague are those most frequently employed on 
the northern part of the east coast; but in the Southern States "trout" and its 
compounds are in general use. The names applied in North Carolina are "trout", 
"sea trout", "summer trout", and "gray trout". 

In North Carolina this species is much less abundant than the "spotted 
trout", although it is by no means uncommon. Like the other species, it is 
present almost throughout the year. • It is taken in "sink nets "in winter, and with 
drag nets, drift nets, and hook and line in spring and fall. The catch is smaller 
than formerly, and the market value of the fish is less than that of the "spotted 
trout". 
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Mr. S. G. Worth reports that a "trout numb" occurred at Beaufort during 
the last week in November, 1903; on the 27th the weather became cold very 
suddenly, and on the 28th many gray trout were picked up by numerous fisher- 
men, the fish floating or on the shores and just able to move their fins. One 
boat with 2 men secured 900 pounds. 

Menhaden and small school fishes generally are preyed on by the weak-fish, 
which is an extremely voracious species. Crabs, shrimps, annelids^ and various 
other invertebrates are also eaten. 

The spawning season is in late spring or early summer. The eggs are 
buoyant, very numerous, and about .036 inch in diameter, and hatch in 2 days 
in water of 60° F. 

270. OYNOSOION NEBULOSUS (Ouvier & Valanoiennea). 

"Trout"; "Speckled Trout"; "Sea Trout"; "Salmon Trout"; "Black Trout"; 

"SalmoD"; Spotted Weak-fish ; Spotted Squeteague; Southern Squeteague. 

(Moliihat nclxJtwM Cuvier A ValencisDnes. Hiiioin Naturelle des PoiHWiu, v, 70, IS30. 
CvnHciimciirofincniu.YarroK, 1877,209; Beaufort. JoTdan Ji Gilbert. 1870. 377; Beaufort. 
CvniucKininiicuIaluin.Gaode, ISS4.36G: NorthCkrolin*. Jordan, 1886.28; Beaufort. Earll, 1887. 4SG, 403; 

Beaufort. Morehead, and «iaet near WilmincloD. Jenkips, 1887. SI; Beaufort. Wilson. 1000, 355; 

Beaufort. 
Cvtouian mhulotM, Jordan & Evennaan, 180S, 1109. dI. ceixi, fig. 563. Linton, 1905, 385: Beaufort. 




Fig. 139. Spotted Sqobtbaoob; Southern Squbtbaodb. Cyrwtdon nebuiosu*. 

DiAONOSis. — Body elongate, somewhat compreBsed, depth contained 4.5 times in length; 
head large, contained 3.5 times in length; maxillary extending to posterior border of orbit; 
snout long, sharp, contained 3.75 times in head; eye .14 to .16 head; giU-rakers short and 
thick, longest not longer than pupil, 11 in number, 7 on arm of arch; scales in lateral series 
70 to 75, in transverse series 20; dorsal rays x + l,25 (to 27), longest spines less than .5 head; 
caudal slightly concave. Color: silvery, back darker and marked posteriorly hy numerous 
round hlack spots; caudal and dorsal fins similarly spotted, {n^uloaus, clouded.) 

While the spotted weak-fish is found from New York to Texas, it is rare 
north of Chesapeake Bay, from which region southward it begins to replace the 
other species, Cynosdon regaiis. It swims in schools, and preys on all kinds of 
small fishes, and is itself eaten by blue-fish, drum, and northern squeteague. 
The average weight is 3 to 4 pounds, but larger fish are common and a weight 
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of 10 pounds is not infrequently attained. One of the largest examples of the 
spotted squeteague ever caught and possibly the largest ever recorded was 
taken in Neuse River in the winter of 1903-4 and exhibited in New Bern by 
Mr. George N. Ives, who reports that the fish weighed 16.5 pounds. 

The local names applied to the species are indefensible, but will probably 
never be supplanted by appropriate ones. Besides "trout" and "sea trout", 
which are shared by its congener, the northern squeteague, it is known as the 
"speckled trout", "salmon trout", and "salmon". Mr. W. H. Yopp reports 
the name "black trout" as in use among the Wilmington fishermen, by whom 
the other species is called "^ummer trout". Spotted weak-fish and spotted 
squeteague are the best names, and their use should be encouraged. 

The fish is very abundant in North Carolina, and it is the principal member of 
the drum family in that state from the economic standpoint. Yarrow's notes 
on the fish as observed at Beaufort in 1871-2 are interesting because of the 
changes that have occurred; he wrote: 

Very abundant from February to June, April being considered the best month; are taken 
at this time in nets only as they will not take the hook until September, upon their return from 
the northward. The roe in female specimens was found to be quite large in April. Size from 
6 to 36 inches; one specimen, taken in September, 1871, with hook, measured 24 inches in length 
and weighed 3} pounds. In 1872 the species first appeared January 9, which was considered 
unusually early. 

The susceptibility of the squeteagues to cold, as was illustrated in the case 
of the preceding species, is shown also for the spotted squeteague in the following 
account of N. E. Armstrong, of Onslow County: 

When we have extremely cold and cloudy weather, and I believe also windy weather for 
three or four days, the trout at the mouth of New River are benumbed, and on the first sunny 
day, rise to the surface, and after a day or two die and sink to the bottom or are washed ashore. 
As soon as they rise, there are generally hundreds of men ready with nets, dip nets, gigs, and 
in some instances nothing but theil hands and boats, to pick them up. They are sometimes 
washed ashore in long heaps, two and three feet deep, for a considerable distance. When 
these "numbs" occur it is generally known throughout this and adjoining counties, and carts 
and wagons come for the fish by hundreds, sometimes from a distance of fifty or sixty miles. 
There was a "numb" in January, 1877, and another in the winter of 1879, about the same 
time, but they do not occur frequently.* 

It is interesting to observe that in the note on this species in Lawson's 
work (1709) reference is made to the same phenomenon: 

Trouts of the salt water are exactly shaped like the trouts in Europe, having blackish, not 
red spots. They are in the Salts, and are not red within, but white, yet a very good fish. They 
are so tender that if they are in or near fresh water, and a sudden frost come, they are benum'd 
and float on the surface of the water, as if dead; and then they take up canoe-loads of 
them. If you put them into warm water, they perfectly recover. 

The egg of this species is somewhat smaller than that of the northern 
squeteague, and hatches in 40 hours in water of 77°F. The spawning grounds 
are the bays and sounds. 

^American Fishes. By G. Brown Goode. New York. 1888. P. 119. 
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No recent statistics have been gathered to show the relative catch of 
" spotted trout " and " gray trout " in this state. In 1880 the yield of the former 
was 950,000 pounds as against only 170,000 pounds of the latter. Dr. Coker 
contributes the following data pertaining to the year 1903 and the seasons imme- 
diately preceding in the Beaufort region: 

The spotted trout is taken now in spring and fall as it was formerly, but not in such 
quantities as in winteV. The special value of this fish to the fisherman at present is that it is 
caught during the winter when other fish are scarce. The winter fishing is of recent develop- 
ment, and large schools of spotted trout are now found. It is hardly to be supposed that 
fishermen who sail up and down the sounds and bays, and whose daily experience trains their 
eyes to detect schools of fish, have for years overlooked such schools as now appear in frequented 
or easily accessible places. Presumably, the presence of these schools in winter presents 
something new and unexplained. Possibly the explanation could be found in changed condi- 
tions at some other originally frequented place. Sometimes a school of trout is found in 
some creek where it is possible to hem them in and hold them. Then by some device the law 
against placing an obstruction entirely across such creeks is evaded or disregarded, and the 
entire school of possibly ten or fifteen thousand pounds is taken out at once, or in installments. 
Two years ago an immense catch was made in this way; the figures cannot be given, but one 
dealer states that he received 60,000 pounds from this one school and estimates that it con- 
tained ever 100,000 pounds. 

Spotted trout, formerly classed with the gray trout, are now in better and growing demand 
and are regarded as less deserving of the name weak-fish, as the flesh is firmer and keeps better. 
To the fishermen they are worth 2 cents a pound more than the squeteague, which means about 
double the price of "the latter. Formerly there was a good demand for the sounds of trout, 
the price ranging from 75 cents to $1.25 per pound. A imique instrument was devised by 
means of which the sounds could be extracted through the throat and gill cleft, without other 
injury to the fish, which were afterwards strung or boxed and sold. The essential part of 
this instrument was the "hook", a piece of stiff wire hooked at the end and filed sharp. The 
hook might or might not have a "gouger" of wood attached. Now only one dealer ships the 
sounds, receiving 25 to 30 cents per pound. 

In the Cape Fear region this fish is caught mostly from September to May; 
it weighs 2 to 10 pounds and brings twice as much per pound as the " gray trout". 

Genus LARIMUS Cuvier & Valenciennes. 

Small American shore fishes, with elongate, compressed body; large, 
terminal mouth, which is vertical or very oblique; short snout; projecting lower 
jaw; very small teeth; no bony teeth on preopercle; well developed pseudo- 
branchiae; long and slender gill-rakers. Six known species, 1 found on coast of 
United States. {Larimus, a name whose significance has not been stated.) 

271. LARIMUS FASOIATUS Holbrook. 
Bullhead (S. 0.); Ohub (S. 0.); Banded Drum. 

Larimua faaciatua Holbrook, Ichthyology of South Carolina, 153, pi. 22. &g. 1, 1860; Charleston. Jordan &, 
Evermann, 1898. 1424. 

DiAQNOSis. — Body much compressed, back elevated, depth .33 length; head contained 
3.5 times in total length; length of snout contained 5.5 times in head; maxillary .5 length of 
head, extending as far as posterior third of eye; teeth small, in single series in each jaw; eye 
.25 head; minute cilia on preopercle; gill-rakers as long as eye, 36 in number, 24 being below 
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angle; scales large, ctendd, about 50 in lateral series, 14 to 16 in transverse series; dorsal rays 
X.+ 1,24 to 26, third and fourth sgnnes contained 21 times in head; anal rays ii,5 or ii,6, second 
spine .33 length of head. Color: grajTsh olive above, silvery white below; 7 to 9 dark vertical 
bars extending from back to middle of sides; anal, ventrals, and lower rays of caudal yellow; 
cheekfl, opercleH, inside of mouth, and gill-cavity light yellow. (JateiaUtt, banded.) 

The regular range of this species is Chesapeake Bay to Texas, but stragglers 
have been found as far north as Massachusetts (Woods Hole). It is not common 
anywhere, and has not heretofore been recorded from North Carolina. Within 
the past few years several specimens have been collected at Beaufort, and 3 
about 3 inches long, obtained in 1902, are now in the laboratory at that place. 
The species probably does riot exceed 1 foot in length. 

G«nus BAHtDIELLA Gill. MademoiseUes. 

Small American shore fishes, mostly of a plain silvery color, with moder- 
ately elongate, compressed body; elevated back; somewhat oblique mouth, 
with small teeth in several rows; slender gill-rakers; toothed margin of preoper- 
cle; and continuous dorsal fin. The species are mostly subtropical, only 1 being 
known from the United States, (Named for Spencer Fullerton Baird, late U. S. 
Commissioner of Fisheries and Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution.) 



372. BAIRDIELLA OHRYSURA (Lac^pbde). 



"SUver Perch"; 



Dipltrodm chn/iarv* L»e6ptda, Histoire Naturelle d«g Poiiaona. iii, 64, 1S02; South Ckrolioa. 
BoirduUajniTutols. YtuTow, 1ST7.210; Beaufort. Jordan A Qilbart. 1879,377; Bauifort. 
5cidnucknf(iira, JordKii, 1886, 28; BeBuTort. Jeoldiu. 1S87, 90; Beaufort. 
BainiitOa tlnvra, Goods, ISB*. 37 5; Btuifort. Jordan A Evamuum, 1898. 1433, pi. cezzil. fig. 666. tintOD, 

leOS. 3S7; Beaufort. 




Fig. 140, Yellow-tail. BairditUa chrygwa. 



DiAONOsiB. — Body oblong, compressed, the depth .3; 
to 3.50 times in length; snout short and blunt, as long a 



total length; head contained 3.33 
eye; maxillary extending beyond 
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pupil; teeth in lower jaw in a close-set series, with a few smaller teeth in front, teeth in upper 
jaw in a villiform band, with a series of small canines outside; preopercle serrate; gill-rakers 
long and slender, 24 in number, 16 on lower arm; scales in lateral series about 50, in transverse 
series 20; dorsal rays xi + i,22; anal rays ii, 10; caudal, double truncate; soft dorsal and anal 
scaled for about half their height. Color: dull greenish above, silvery below; upper parts with 
minute dark specks which form streaks along sides; fins mostly yellow; peritoneum white. 
(chrysura, golden-tailed.) 

The yellow-tail, which is known as "perch'', "silver perch'', "white perch", 
"yellow finned perch", and "sand perch" in North Carolina, frequents the shore 
of the Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, and Gulf States. It abounds in the 
North Carolina sounds, estuaries, and salt waters generally from early spring 
to late fall-, and may be present in winter on the southern part of the coast. 
Its maximum length is only about 8 inches, and it is therefore too small to be 
of great economic value, but it is an excellent pan fish, comparable with the 
spot. The male yellow-tails make a faint drumming sound, which usually lasts 
5 to 10 seconds; while the sound continues the abdomen is flattened and the 
sides rise slightly. The air-bladder is similar to that of the squeteagues, con- 
sisting of a long cylindrical body, a head, and two short horns. The drum- 
ming muscles are connected by a stout tendon or aponeurosis. 

Spawning of the yellow-tails at Beaufort occurs during late April and early 
May. By June the young of the year are about an inch long, and during summer 
specimens of all sizes from 1 to 7 inches long are observed. 

Genus STELLIFER Oken. 

Small American fishes, allied to Bairdiella, chiefly distinguished by the 

spongy and cavernous structure of the skull, which is broad and flattened 

between the eyes. Of the numerous species, only 1 is known from the United 

States coasts. {Stellifer, star-bearing, in allusion to the radiating lines on the 

suborbital.) 

273. STELLIFER LANOEOLATUS (Holbrook). 

Homoprion lanceolalus Holbrook, Ichthyology of South Carolina, ed. i, 168, pi. 23, 1856: Port Royal Sound, 

Beaufort, S. C. 
Stellifer lanceolatua, Jordan & Evermann, 1808, 1443. 

Diagnosis. — Body elongate, compressed, depth contained about 3.33 times in length; 
head short, deep, equal to depth; mouth moderate, maxillary extending to pupil; snout short, 
about .25 length of head; eye .2 length of head; 6 to 8 spines on preopercle; teeth in upper 
jaw in broad bands; interorbital space .33 length of head; gill-rakers .75 diameter of eye, 35 
in number.. 22 on lower arm of first arch ; scales in lateral series 47 to 50, in transverse series 
13; dorsal fins continuous; dorsal rays xi + i,20 (to 23), the spines slender, the soft rays low and 
of uniform length; anal rays ii,7 or ii,8; caudal fin with its central rays longest; first ventral 
ray filiform. Color: bluish gray above, silvery white below; a series of small black spots at base 
of dorsal fin; fins more or less yellow, (lanceolatus, lanceolate, in allusion to the shape of the 
caudal.) 

This small, rare drum, heretofore known from South Carolina to Texas in 
rather deep water, was found at Beaufort in the summer of 1903, and 2 specimens 
about 3 inches long are now in the laboratory museum. The maximum length 
appears to be only 6 inches. 
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0«mu LEIOSTOHUS LutfpUe. Spots. 
This genus, which contains only 1 known species, is characterized by a 
comparatively short, elevated, compressed body, with short, obtuse head, small 
mouth, rounded snout, toothless lower jaw, entire preopereular margin, con- 
tinuous dorsal fins, the anterior high and with 10 spines, and short gill-rakers. 
(LeioBlomus, smooth mouth.) 



274. LEIOSTOMXTS XANTHURtfS LacfiiAde. 
"Spot"; "Jimmy"; Oliiib (S. 0.); Roaoh (Va.); Ooddy; Lafayette. 

I>i«if«nuifanttuni«LuJpMe. HiitoiraNBturelledsaPauKinB.iv.43a.pl. 10. Oc. 1. 1802: Orolina. Ybttdw. 

1ST7. 210; Besutort. Jordan i Qilbert. 1879. 377; Be*ufort, JonUn, 1886, 28; Beaufort. EarU. I8B7. 

486, 493; Beaufort revon and coast near Wilminiton Jenkina, 1887. M); Buufort. Jordan & Ever- 

mann. ISeS, lUB, pi. cozxiii.Ss. fiflS. Linton. 1905.391; Beaufort. 
LeioiUimut Mutuut. Ybitow. 1877, 210; Bwutort. Jordan ft Oilbert, 1879. 377; Beaufort. 




Fig. 141. Spot. L«toitomu« xajtOturus. 



DuaNOais. — Back elevated, much compresaed in front of dorsal, depth .33 length; head 
contained about 3.5 times in total length; snout blunt, contained about 3.5 times in head; 
mouth small, horizontal, slightly inferior, maxillary extending to pupil; eye shorter than snout, 
about .25 length of head; gill-rakers short and slender, about 30 in number, 22 below angle; 
scales strongly ctenoid, number in lateral series 60 to 70, in transverse series about 20; dorsal 
rays x+ i,30 (to 32), the longest spine (third) .66 length of head; soft dorsal with a sheath of 
scales along its base; anal rays ii,l2; pectorals as long as bead; ventrals .33 shorter; caudal 
slightly forked. Color: bluish gray above, silvery below; back and sides with 12 to 15 narrow 
bronze or yellow bauds extending obliquely downward and forward; a round bronze or yellow 
spot on shoulder; fins pale yellow, the soft dorsal with a row of pale blue spots involving only 
the membranes, the caudal margin black. (xanfAunu, yellow-tailed.) 

The spot, which gets its name from the round mark on its shoulder, inhabits 
the east coast of the United States from Massachusetts to Texas, and is one of 
the most abundant and beat known of our food fishes. It abounds in the 
sounds and other coastal waters of North Carolina, and often enters water that 
is perfectly fresh. In spring, during the shad fishery, it is found throughout 
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Albemarle Sound, being frequently taken in the shad seines and pound nets of 
the Avoca section. In the Beaufort region the spot is exceedingly abundant, 
being exceeded in numbers only by mullet among the staple food fishes. The 
fish is known almost everywhere in the state as "spot", but the name "jimmy" 
is also in quite general use. 

The species seldom exceeds 10 inches in length and averages only 6 or 7 
inches. One of the largest specimens of which a record has been made was 
collected by Mr. Worth at Cape Lookout in November, 1903; it was a ripe male 
13 inches long over all, 11 inches to base of tail, and 4 inches deep. 

The mouth of the spot is small and weak, and the foot consists chiefly of 
little invertebrates (mollusks, crustaceans, annelids, sea-urchins, etc.) and 
young or small fishes. Sea-weeds are not infrequently found in the stomach, 
but whether they are taken intentionally is not known. 

The male spots makes a drumming sound which is not nearly so loud as 
that produced by the croaker, the air-bladder being very thin and the special 
drumming muscle only slightly developed. 

Spawning occurs in North Carolina in late fall or early winter in the salt- 
water sounds and inlets, but no special observations on the eggs have been 
made. The very young may be found in great abundance at Beaufort in late 
winter, and from that time until maturity the growth of the fish may be observed 
in all the local waters south of Cape Hatteras. In the early part of March the 
young are about 1 inch long, but some examples only ,5 inch long are noted at 
Beaufort as late as April 1. By the middle of April they have attained a length 
of 1.6 to 1.75 inches, and by the middle of May they average 2 to 2.25 inches. 
By June 15 fish 3 to 3.5 inches long are met with, and by the end of that month 
specimens 4 inches long may be taken. Through the summer the growth 
continues rapid, and it would seem that spawning size may be reached within 
a year after hatching. The very young are marked with vague oblique bars, 
but the characteristic color pattern and the shoulder spot do not appear till the 
fish are about 2 inches long. 

The spot does not support a special fishery in this state, but is taken inci- 
dently in seines^gill nets, and pound nets in all the coastal counties, the bulk of 
the catch being credited to Dare, Carteret, Hyde, and New Hanover counties 
in the order given. In 1890 the quantity sold was 408,260 pounds, worth 
$10,862. By 1897 the product had increased to 849,980 pounds, valued at 
$14,197. The yield in 1902 was 872,695 pounds, for which the fishermen 
received $20,116; of this quantity 208,800 pounds, worth $7,384, were salted. 

In North Carolina, as elsewhere, the spot ranks high as a food and is by 
many persons regarded as the best of the salt-water pan fishes. There is a 
good demand for North Carolina spots in Baltimore, Washington, and other mar- 
kets of the Chesapeake region, and the fish is also rated high as a salt fish for local 
consumption. 
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Qeniu HICROPOGOH Cuvier & Valendenne*. Cro&kert. 
Moderate sized American shore fishes, with somewhat elongate body; large 
rounded snout; strongly serrate preopercle; teeth in villiform bands; a row of 
short, slender barbels on each side of chin; short gill-rakers; bitruncate caudal 
fin; and air-bladder with long, slender lateral horns. Of the 5 or 6 known species, 
only 1 inhabits the waters of the United States. {Mkropogon, small beard.) 



275. MIOROPOGON UNDULATUS (Linnaus). 
"Oroaker"; "Oroous"; "Hard-head". 

Ptna vndulata Linneeui, SyHlema Natune, ed. xii. 4S3. 1706; South Carolino. 

Uieritpcgort uaduJatat. Y&rrow. 1877. 210; B«aurort. JonUn h Gilbert, ISTB, 378; Beaufort. Goad«, 1S84, 

378: BeauTort. Eart). 18ST. 1B3; cout near Wilmington. Jcnkias. 1887. 60; Beaufort. Jordan A 

Evermann, 1898, UBI , pt. ccxxiv. fi«. 570. Linton. 190S. 394; Beaufort. 
DiAaNOSts. — Form atout, back moderately elevated and compressed, depth contained 3.3 
times in total length; head large, equal to depth, snout prominent, twice length of eye; mouth 
small, horizontal, the maxillary barely reaching front of eye; eye .2 length of head or less; gill- 
rakers about 23, 16 below angle; acalea in lateral series about 55, in transverse series 28; dorsal 
ra3^ x+ i,2S (or 29), the spinous part high, the longest spine a little less than .5 length of head; 
anal rays i[,7, the longest ray equal to longest dorsal spine; pectorals pointed, ,6 head. Color; 
brassy or grayish silvery above, silvery white below; back profusely spotted with dark brown, 
the spots smaller than scales and irregularly arranged; sides marked with numerous wavy, dark 
brown oblique stripes, longest anteriorly and becoming very short under posterior end of soft 
dorsal fin where they terminate; both dorsal fins with numerous small dark spots; caudal dusky 
greenish; other fins pale yellow, [undulatus, wavy.) 




Ilr-] 




Fig. H2. Croaker. Micropogon undtdatus. 

This fish, known as croaker throughout its range, is one of the commonest 
food fishes on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts. While it is occasionally taken 
as far north as Massachusetts, it is not ordinarily numerous north of Chesa- 
peake Bay, It is one of the most abundant food fishes of the North Carolina 
coast, being found in the sounds, estuaries, and inlets, and on the outer shores 
from early spring; and in Beaufort Harbor is said to be exceeded in abundance 
only by the mullet and the spot among the staple market fishes. 

The croaker gets its name from the peculiar grunting or croaking noise it 
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emits, through the joint action of a tense air-bladder and a rapidly contracting 
pair of special muscles. This sound may be heard for a considerable distance 
below the surface when a fish is caught on the hook, and is also produced after 
the fish is landed. Both sexes croak, in which respect this species differs from 
all other local sciaenids. The croaker's air-bladder is of a very peculiar shape. 
The body is oblong; from each side arises a slender process or horn which extends 
forward beyond the anterior end of the bladder and then curves backward, the 
two horns approaching close together near the anterior pole; extending backward 
from the posterior end of the bladder is a slender tail-like appendage. 

On parts of Pamlico Sound this fish is known as '* hard-head' ', and "crocus'' 
is in quite general use. The latter name, which has by some persons been regarded 
as a modern corruption of croaker, was applied to the fish in North Carolina at 
least as early as 1709, when John Lawson wrote: 

The crocus is a fish, in shape like a pearch, and in taste like a whiting. They croke and 
make a noise in your hand, when taken with hook or net. They are very good. 

The croaker does not usually exceed 10 or 12 inches in length but may reach 
18 inches. It feeds largely on crustaceans, and bites readily at crab bait, but 
it also eats fish. The stomach contents of 17 adults examined by Dr. Coker at 
Beaufort in June and July consisted chiefly of razor clams, annelids, and amphi- 
pods. Twelve young croakers, 2 to 3.5 inches long, contained large numbers of 
young and adult copepods and amphipods, young barnacles (cypris stage), 
ostracods, and nematode worms. 

The spawning time of the croaker is late fall or early winter, and the spawn- 
ing grounds are the sounds, estuaries, and inside waters generally. By the first 
of August the young have attained an average length of 5 inches in Beaufort 
Harbor, and by the time the spawning period arrives the largest yearlings may 
be 7 or 8 inches long. 

Among the salt-water fishes of the state the croaker is exceeded in impor- 
tance by only the mullets and squeteagues. At Beaufort and other points it was 
for a long time regarded with little favor and often discarded, but it has now 
become a very salable species, being a good pan fish and keeping well when 
shipped to the markets. It is caught along the entire coast in seines, gill nets, 
and pound nets, and is taken also in considerable quantities with hand lines, 
especially in Craven County. From 285,775 pounds, worth $7,172, marketed in 
1889 the yield arose to 1,279,000 pounds, worth $18,936, in 1897, and by 1902 
the catch had increased to 1,928,635 pounds, valued at $38,320. A small pro- 
portion of the product is salted. 

Genus SCLENOPS Gill. Red Drums. 

This genus includes a single species, and is distinguished by a rather elongate, 
slightly compressed body; arched back; well developed teeth in jaws; short, 
thick gill-rakers; serrations on preopercle disappearing with age; absence of 
scales on soft dorsal fin, and other characters indicated in the foregoing key. 
(ScicBuops, having the appearance of Sciaena, an ancient name of one of the 
Mediterranean drums.) 
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376. SOISNOPS OOELLATUS (LHumbub). 

"Drum"; "Bed Drum"; "Puppy Drum" (young); "Spotted Bass"; Oliaiuiel Bass; 
Red-fish; Branded Drum (S. 0.)- 

Prrm oc^lala Limueue. SysUma Natune. ed, lii, 483, ITSa; South CitraLina. 

Scitmipt oetOahu, yarrow, 1S77, 210; Beaufort. Jordan A QiLbeit. ISTS, 37B; Beaufort. Jordan & Ever- 

mann. lSB8.1453.pl. ccixii. Eg. ae7. Linton. 1006. 3O0: Beaufort. 
^nsnaaeeOala. Jordan, 1886.28; Beaufort. Jenkins. 1887. BO; Beaufoct. Earll. I8S7. 486; Beaufort. 

DiAQNoaiB. — Form rather robust, depth coDtained 3,5 times in length; head long, equal 
to depth, profile rather Bleep; snout blunt, .25 length of head; eye .14 length of head; mouth 
large, horizontal, maxillary extending nearly to posterior edge of eye; jaw teeth in villiform 
bands, the outer teeth in upperjawenlarged;gill-rakers very short, less than diameter of pupil, 
12 in number, of which 7 are below angle; scales in lateral series 45 to 50, in transverse series 
16, those on breast deeply imbedded; dorsal fins scarcely separate, rays x + i,24; anal Gn long, 
rays i\fi; caudal margin square or slightly concave. Color: silvery red; each scale with » 
dark center, these marks forming obscure lateral stripes; a jet black spot at base of caudal fin 
above; sometimes several such spots, and occasionally a line of them along the sidea. (ooet- 
laba, having eye-like spots.) 




Fig. 143. Red Drum; Red-fish. Scurnops ocellatiis. 



The red drum is one of the largest and tnost valuable fishes of the South 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts; it occurs as a straggler as far north as Massachusetts, 
but is not regularly taken in any numbers north of Chesapeake Bay, It 
reaches a length of 5 feet and a weight of 75 pounds; the average weight, 
however, is about 10 pounds. The food consists of small fish and crustaceans. 

In North Carolina, where this fish is called "drum", "red drum", and 
"spotted bass", it is abundant and is a food fish of moderate importance, being 
caught with nets and lines in the spring, fall and winter. The fishery is most 
extensive in Carteret County. In the Cape Fear region the fish is taken chiefly 
from September to March. Mr. George N. Ives states that it is found in Neuse 
River throughout the year. It is abundant about Roanoke Island in spring, 
especially in May, going in large schools. There is a record of a 69-pound fish 
caught with a line at Manteo. 

The value of the red drum varies much in accordance with the size. At 
Beaufort four grades are recognized by fishermen and dealers : " Puppy drums ", 
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"yearling drums'', "two-foot drums", and "old drums". The most valued 
is the yearling, but the two-foot drum is of nearly the same value; these are 
shipped to the northern markets. The puppy drums are shipped only in boxes 
of assorted fish. The old drums, while highly prized as game fish, are of little 
value as food when eaten fresh, but are very acceptable when salted and dried, 
the viscera being removed, the back-bone taken out, and the sides cut off, salted, 
and laid out to dry, often on the roof of the fisherman's house. The dried fish 
are rather coarse, but with proper cooking are reported to be very good. The 
catch of this species in North Carolina in 1902 was about 200,000 pounds, valued 
at about $3,000. 

The characteristic caudal spot normally lies between the lateral line and the 
upper edge of the tail, and is about the size of the eye. Supernumerary spots 
are often met with, these being in advance of the other spot above, on, or below 
the lateral line or occasionally immediately below the regular mark; the extra 
spots are nearly always smaller, and usually absent from one side. 

Genus MENTICIRRHnS GiU. Whitings. 

Small American shore fishes, most frequently found on sandy bottom; char- 
acterized by elongate, little compressed body; long conical head with overhang- 
ing snout; small, horizontal mouth, with teeth in bands in both jaws; a single 
barbel on chin; short gill-rakers; 10 or 11 rather high, slender dorsal spines; anal 
fin with a single sharp spine; asymmetrical caudal fin, the upper lobe sharp, the 
lower rounded; and absent air-bladder. Three of the 9 or 10 known species are 
found on the North Carolina coast, and are not often distinguished, all being 
known there as "sea mullet". 

Key to the North Carolina species of Mentidrrhus. 

t. Gill-rakers on first arch mere tubercular projections, covered with teeth; scales on breast 
large; some of outer teeth in upper jaw enlarged; body with more or less distinct dark 
markings, 
a. Soft rays of dorsal fin 25 or 26; spinous dorsal little elevated, the longest spine not reach- 
ins. soft dorsal when flexed; color silvery gray with obscure dusky bars on back and 

sides; pectorals yellowish americanus. 

aa. Soft rays of dorsal fin 26 or 27; spinous dorsal elevated, the loneest spine reaching beyond 
front of soft dorsal when flexea; color dusky g^ay, with well aefined black irre^ar bars 

on back and sides; color sometimes almost entirely black; pectorals dark saxatUis. 

ii, Gill-rakers on first arch short and slender; scales on breast small; outer teeth in upper jaw 
scarcely enlarged; body silvery, without any dark markings whatever littoralis. 

(Mentidrrhus, chin barbel.) 

277. MENTIOIRRHUS AMERIOANUS (LinnsBUs). 

''Sea Mullet"; "Whiting"; "Round-head"; "Sea-mink"; "King-fish"; "Virginia 

Mullet"; Oarolina Whiting. 

CyprinuM atnericantu Limueus. Systema Naturae, ed. x, 321. 1758; Carolina. 

Mentieimu aOmmus, Yarrow, 1877, 210; Beaufort. Goode, 1884, 376; Cape Fear River. N. C, to Rio Grande. 

Texas. Earll. 1887. 486; Beaufort. Jenkins. 1887,00; Beaufort. Kendall & Smith, 1804. 24; Hat- 

teras Inlet. 
Meniieirrhtu amerieanuM, Jordan & Evennann. 1808, 1474, pL ccxxv, fig. 572. Linton, 1005. 308; Beaufort. 

DiAGNoais.'— -Depth .20 to .25 length; head .28 length; maxillary reaching as far as pupil; 
outer teeth in upper jaw much enlarged; eye small, .14 length of head, .5 length of snout; scales 
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in Iftter&l series 55; dorsal rays xi+ 1,24 (or 25): anal niyi 1,7; lower caudal lobe longer than 
upper. Color: silvery gray, with obscure dusky bars on back and sides; a dark bar at nape; 
pectoral fins yellow, with dusky tip. 

This is a. common species from Chesapeake Bay to Texas on sandy shores, 
and is the principal member of the genus at Beaufort and other points on the 
North Carolina coast. The prevailing local name is "sea mink," but "whiting" 
is also in use, and of late the name "king-fish" has come into vogue through trans- 
fer from the New York market. Another name that is quite local is "Virginia 
mallet", which is heard from Beaufort to Wilmington.^ 

About Roanoke Island, where this fish is known as "king-fish", "sea mullet", 
and "round-head", it is abundant and bites freely at the hook from May to Sep- 
tember; the average weight of line-caught fish in that section is reported to be 
1 .5 pounds, but some fish are said to weigh 3 pounds. In Pamlico Sound, during 
the winter of 1901-2, 2 kingfishes each 7 inches long, and laterally connected so 
as to constitute twins, were caught with hook and line by Joseph H. Kemp, of 
Baltimore, Maryland. 




Fig. 144. KiNO-r 



; Casouna Whitino. MerUtcirrhm americanta. 



In the Cape Lookout fisheries, the "sea mullet" is common; it there usually 
runs .5 pound, but examples weighing 1 pound or more are often taken. Accord- 
ing to Mr. W. H. Yopp, this fish is supplied to the Wilmington market from July 
to December, being known there as "Virginia mullet" ; it weighs from .5 pound to 
1.5 pounds, and brings the fishermen 3.5 cents a pound on an average. 

In the Beaufort region the laboratory seines take this species everywhere, 
but not in great numbers at any one time, and no large specimens have been 
obtained in this way. The species is most abundant in spring, but is also present 
in numbers in fall, when it is found in schools on the outer beaches. During 
summer the fish is almost entirely absent from the Beaufort waters. 

The species is a bottom feeder, and subsists chiefiy on small mollusks and 
crustaceans, although it will sometimes bite readily at a hook baited with 
fish. The spawning season is early June, and ripe fish of both sexea have been 
noted at Beaufort during the first week of that month. 
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The whiting is of exceptionally good quality. In New York there is steady 
but limited demand for it, and only there does it command a fancy price; but 
while it has been known to bring 75 cents a pound, the market is easily over- 
stocked, and frequently only 3 cents a pound is obtained. It is not uncommon 
for the price to drop from 30 cents a pound one day to 5 cents a pound the next. 
Dr. Coker gives this account of the whiting fishery at Beaufort: 

King-fish are caught in small numbers when fishing with hook and line for gray trout, and 
are taken more abundantly in the drag nets; but the most remunerative method is with the 
sink net, employed near Cape Lookout. A gill net of 1.37-inch bar and 75 to 100 yards in 
length, or shorter, is weighted and lowered to the bottom with its ends buoyed. The next 
morning the net is taken up, sometimes with a king-fish seemingly in every mesh. It is 
remarkable that thousands of king-fish may be caught, and not a single other fish; but some- 
times, instead, gray trout are taken or inunense hauls of croakers. Occasionally the weight 
of the fish taken is so great that it is necessary to cut the net in pieces to get it in. It is stated 
that in the last few years this fishery has not been so successful. 

278. MENTIOIRRHUS SAXATILIS (Bloch & Schneider). 
*'Sea Mullet"; Sea-mink"; ''King-fish"; ''Whiting"; Barb; Hake 

Johnxut Moxatilis Bloch & Schneider, Systema Ichthyologis, 75, 1801; New York. 
MerUicirrtu nebtUosut, Yarrow, 1877, 210; Beaufort. Goode, 1884, 375; North Carolina. 
MerUicirrhuM taxaiUiM, Jordan & Evermann, 1898. 1475. 

DiAQNOSis. — ^Depth contained about 4.5 times in length; head contained 3.75 to 4 times 
in length; mouth large, maxillary extending to pupil; snout long, more than .25 length of head; 
eye small, .14 length of head and .4 length of snout; scales in lateral series 53; dorsal rays 
x+ 1,26 (or 27); anal rays i,8. Color: dusky above, with distinct, irregular, oblique, blackish 
bands extending downward and forward on back and sides; pale below, bounded by a dark 
lateral streak extending to lower caudal lobe; pectorals dark; entire body except abdomen 
sometimes black. (saxatiliSy pertaining to rocks.) 

Although this fish ranges from Massachusetts as far south as western Florida, 
it is most common north of Chesapeake Bay. This is the species to which the 
name '*king-fish" properly belongs. In North Carolina it is not usually dis- 
tinguished from Menticirrhus americanics and bears the same names, and, accord- 
ing to Goode, it is also called "sea mink'' there. A weight of 2 pounds is attained. 
Spawning takes place in June in southern Massachusetts; by October, when they 
have withdrawn from those waters, the young have attained a length of 4 or 5 
inches; many of the young and half-grown fish are almost jet black, while others 
exhibit the normal markings of the adult. 

The king-fish is one of the choicest food fishes of our east coast, and is espe- 
cially esteemed in New York and New Jersey. In North Carolina it is sent to 
market with the preceding species, and the two, as has been stated, bring a good 
price. 

279. MENTIOIRRHUS LITTORALIS (Holbrook). 
''Sea Mullet"; ''Whiting"; Surf Whiting; Silver Whiting. 

Umbrina littorali§ Holbrook, Ichthyology of South Carolina, Ist ed., 142, pL 20. fig. 1, 1856; South Carolina. 
MerUicirruB liUonlU, Yarrow. 1877. 210; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert. 1879. 378; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887. 
90; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann. 1898. 1477; North Carolina to Texas. 
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DuONOsis. — Depth contaJoed about 4 5 times in length; head contained 3.5 times in 
length; snout overhanging, .28 length of head; maxillary extending about to pupil; eye con- 
tained 6.5 times in bead; scales in lateral series 53; dorsal rays X4- 1,23 (to 25); anal rays 1,7; 
caudal fin with concave margin, upper lobe not longer than lower. Color; above silvery gray 
without markings, below white; dorsal fins light brown, spinous part with black tip; caudal pale, 
with black tip. (_liiloralis, pertaining to the shores.) 




Fig. 145. Sdrt WmriNQ. MentieirTkia lUloraiU. 



The surf whiting or silver whiting abounds on the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, rarely if ever straying north of North Carolina. In size and habits it is 
like the other species, from which it is not always distinguished by fishernnen. 
Jordan & Gilbert reported the Qsh as rather common at Beaufort in summer, and 
found the young abundant in the surf on the outer beach, in company with pom- 
pano. At Gape Lookout spawning fish were found by the writer in June, and 
at Beaufort ripe eggs have been taken on several occasions between June 1 and 
10. 

Genus POGONIAS Lac<pMe. Black Dnuns. 

Large marine drums, with rather short, deep, elevated body; moderate 
sized mouth with teeth in bands in both jaws; numerous barbels on lower jaw; 
entire preopercular margin; short and blunt gill-rakers; large pesudobranchiie; 
large, thick, complicated air-bladder; continuous dorsal fins, the anterior high 
and with slender spines; caudal fin square; and greatly enlarged second anal 
spine. One species South American, 1 North American, (Pogontaa, bearded.) 

380. POGONIAS OROMIS (Liniueus). 
"Blaok Drum"; "Sea Dtiun". 

LabrtusvmuLinnaui. 8yst«mBHaturB, •d,iii.479. lT6e; Csrolias. 

Po«imi<ucnmiu,YaiTOW. IS7T, 209; Beuifort. Jordu * Gilbnrt. 1879, 377; Buufort. Jenkiiu, 1SS7, BO; 
Beaufort. Jordan ft Evnimaiui. 1S9B, 14S3. pi. ocxiv. Oa. G73. 

DiAONOBiB. — Form robust, back much eleval«d, ventral outline straight, depth .37 to 
.40 total length; head contained 3.3 times in length; lower jaw shorter than upper, with numer- 
ous short barbels mostly on chin; maxillary not extending as far as pupil; snout blunt, longer 
than eye; eye .20 to .25 head; gill-rakers 16, 12 below angle of first arch; scales large, 47 in 
Ut«ral series, 16 in transverse series; dorsal rays x+ 1,20; anal rays ii,5 or u,0, the second spine 
very broad and ,4 to .6 length o( head; caudal fin long and truncate; pectorals long, reaching 
fourth ray of soft dorsal. Color: silvery gray; young with 4 or 6 broad vertical dark baods. 
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3 of which extend on dorsal fins, these bands disappearing in adult; fins dark, (cromia, an 
ancient name Far some similar fish, meaning a, croaker or grunter.) 

The black drum ia found on the coasts of the Middle Atlantic, South Atlan- 
tic, and Gulf States, and is a common species, well known on account of its large 
size, which probably exceeds that of any other drum. The largest specimen 
known, taken in Florida, weighed 146 pounds. Examples weighing 40 to 60 
pounds are common. 

The drum is a bottom feeder, and is aided in its feeding by the sensitive fila- 
ments which depend from the chin. It consumes all kinds of crustaceans and 
mollusks: and its teeth are so strong and its jaws so powerful that oysters and 
other thick-shelled mollusks are easily crushed. Schools of drum sometimes 
do great damage to oyster beds, and have been known to destroy in a single night 
practically every oyster on a planted ground.. 



'^% 





Fig, 146. Black Drum. Pogonw eromU. Adult. 

At Beaufort the black drum is found along with the red drum, but is less 
abundant. Writing of the species at Beaufort in 1871, Yarrow said: 

Exceedingly abundant, resident, and is taken both within and outside of the inlet. This 
species runs in schools in early spring, but in the fall is generally found alone, and will take the 
hook. Size 10 inches to 5 feet. 

The black drum is now less abundant at Beaufort than the red drum (which 
Yarrow reported as not abundant), and is much less valuable, the flesh being 
coarse and stringy; and, according to the fishermen, it is a very wormy fish, being 
infested with parasites. It is never shipped, but is eaten locally by some people. 

Genus EQUES Btocb. Ribbon-fishes. 

Small fishes of striking form and coloration, with elongate body tapering 

rapidly backward from the anterior dorsal fin; rather small mouth; included 

lower jaw; teeth in broad bands; fringed preopercular margin without bony 

teeth; short, slender gill-rakers; anterior dorsal fin placed far forward, very high, 
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composed of weak, close-set spines; posterior dorsal low,- with numerous soft 
rays. About 5 American species, 3 of which are found on our southern coast. 
{EqueSj a horseman.) 

281. EQUES AOUMINATUS (Bloch & Schneider). 

Ribbon-fish. 

« 

Orammistea acumtncUua Bloch & Schneider, Systema Ichthyologue, 184, 1801 ; no locality given. 
Equea aeuminaiut, Jordan & Evermann, 1898, 1487. 

Diagnosis. — Form elongate, compressed, with steep profile, the greatest depth contained 
2.6 times in length; maxillary extending beyond center of pupil and contained 3 times in length 
of head; eye less than snout, .25 head; interorbital space less than eye; gill-rakers short and 
slender, 6+ 9 on first arch; scales rather large, about 50 in lateral series; dorsal rays x+ i,38 
(to 40), the spines not much elevated, the longest .22 length of body and .62 head; anal rays 
11,7, the second spine .42 head; caudal margin straight; pectorals .63 head. Color: adults dark 
brown, with about 7 lengthwise whitish stripes on body and head; fins dusky. (acumiruUu8, 
ending in a sharp point.) 

The recorded range of this species is from Charleston, through^ the West 
Indies, to Brazil. It has not heretofore been noted from North Carolina, and 
may occur there only as a straggler, although more likely it occurs regularly 
south of Cape Hatteras in suitable haunts. One specimen was taken in Beau- 
fort Harbor in September, 1903; another was caught in a trap at the laboratory 
wharf in October of the same year; a third specimen was brought to notice by 
the explosion of a charge of dynamite in a wrecked bark in Beaufort Harbor on 
Nov. 23, 1903; and another was obtained sometime during the summer of that 
year. In the summer of 1904 still another specimen was collected at Beaufort 
by Dr. E. W. Gudger. These specimens were from 3 to 5 inches long, and all 
were of a light color, with about 7 dark brown lengthwise stripes. Apparently, 
as the fish grows the width of the dark stripes increases and encroaches on the 
original light ground-color, so that finally the general color becomes dark brown, 
with pale longitudinal stripes (so-called variety umbrosus). 

Family LABRIDiE. The Labrids, or Lipped Fishes. 

A very numerous and important family, found mostly in tropical waters 
but also represented in temperate regions. The family takes its name from the 
presence of conspicuous thick, longitudinally-folded lips in each jaw, which char- 
acter, together with protractile premaxillaries, maxillaries without' supplemental 
bone, and strong, prominent jaw teeth, gives to the mouth a peculiar appearance. 
Body moderately elongate, in some species greatly compressed, and covered 
with persistent cycloid scales; mouth terminal and usually of small or' moderate 
size, with no vomerine or palatine teeth; jaw teeth separate or else fused at their 
base; lower pharyngeal bones firmly united and surmounted with conical or 
tubercular teeth; nostrils round, without flaps, and double on each side; branchi- 
ostegals 5 or 6, pseudobranchiae well developed, and gill-arches 3.5; pyloric 
coeca absent; air-bladder present; dorsal fin continuous and usually long, the 
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spines varying from 3 to 20; anal fin with 2 to 6 spines and similar to soft dorsal; 
ventrals thoracic, with 1 weak spine and 5 soft rays. About 20 American gen- 
era, of which the following 5 are now known from the coast of North Carolina: 

Key to the North Carolina genera of labrids. 

i. Dorsal spines 16; caudal fin truncate; lateral line complete; jaw teeth in two series in each 

jaw, the 4 anterior canines; vertebra 36 Tautoga. 

ii. Dorsal spines 9 to 14; caudal fin either forked or rounded; lateral line interrupted or com- 
plete; jaw teeth in a single series in each jaw; vertebrae 22 to 29. 
a. Dorsal spines 14; the anterior spines greatly elongated; scales in lateral series 40; caudal 

fin deeply forked Lachnolaimus. 

axi. Dorsal spmes 9, none greatly elongated; scales in lateral series 30 or less; caudal fin rounded. 
h. Lateral line complete, uninterrupted; cheeks and opercles naked; anterior canines 2 

in upper jaw, 4 in lower Iridic. 

bb. Lateral line interrupted posteriorly; cheeks and opercles scaly; anterior canines 2 in 
each jaw. 
c. Posterior canines present; 3 anterior dorsal spines with a filamentous appendage; 

cheeks and opercles scaly Doratonotub. 

cc. Posterior canines absent; no dorsal spines filamentous; head naked except a few 
scales below eye Xyrichthts. 

Genus TAUTOGA Mitchill. Tautogs. 

This genus, which contains a single species, has the following characters: 
Body oblong, robust, not greatly compressed; head large, superior profile rather 
strongly but evenly convex; caudal peduncle deep; mouth small, but jaws power- 
ful and teeth strong; teeth conical, in two series in each jaw, the anterior teeth 
larger and canine; gill-membranes free from isthmus; gill-rakers short and weak; 
body fully covered with small scales; head unsealed, except a small space pos- 
terior to and below eye, and another on upper part of opercle; vertical fins scaly; 
lateral line complete; dorsal fin very lt>ng but not high, the spinous part much 
longer than the soft, the 16 spines nearly equal and each with a soft appendage 
at tip; anal similar to but larger than soft dorsal; caudal short, square, with 
rounded tips; pectorals broad and short; ventrals placed well behind pectorals. 
The generic name has been formed from the most appropriate of the common 
names of the fish, which, in turn^ was the name applied to the species by the 
Mohegan or Nan-agansett Indians. 

282. TAUTOGA ONITIS (LinneBixs). 
''Oyster-fish*'; Tautog. 

L<»bru» onitia Linnseus, Systema Natune, ed. x, 286, 1758. 

Labru9 hiatula LinnseuR. Syatema Naturse, ed. xii, 475, 1766; Carolina. 

Tauioga onitia. Yarrow, 1877, 207; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 374; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann , 

1898, 1578. pi. ccxxxvii, fig. 596. 
Hiatula onitia, Jordan, 1886, 28; Beaufort. Jenkins. 1887. 91 ; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Depth contained 2.6 to 3 times in length; caudal peduncle .5 depth of body; 
head contained 3.25 to 3.5 times in length; mouth small, the maxillary extending not nearly to 
anterior margin of eye; jaws equal; snout blunt, .33 length of head; eye small, about .5 length 
of snout; gill-rakers on first arch 3+ 6, all short and blunt; scales in lateral series about 60, in 
transverse series about 14+ 25; 5 or 6 rows of minute scales on cheeks; lateral line arched ante- 
riorly, straight on caudal peduncle; dorsal rays xvi,10, the soft rays somewhat higher than the 
spinous; the longest spine .33 length of head; anal rays ui,8, the third spine longest; caudal very 
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short and broad; pectorals .75 length of bead; ventrals .6 length of head. Color: dull bUckiah, 
blackish green, or blackish blue, oftenwitb irregular darker blotches or bands; lips, chin, throat, 

and belly lighter, sometimes white; eyegre^n; young gieen or brown, more or less mottled with 
darker, or with dark, connected cross bands. (<mitii, a kind of plant; application of name not 

known.) 

The tautog or "oyster-fish" reaches the southern limit of its range about 
Charleston, S, C, whence it is found as far north as New Brunswick; in the 
southern New England and Middle States it is abundant, and is a food fish of 
considerable importance, being caught mostly with hand lines. It is strictly 
ft bottom species, preferring rocky or broken shores, where, sheltered in a crevice 
or by an overhanging rock, it often lies on its side or with its head or tail turned 
upward. The eyes are very movable, and the fish keeps a sharp lookout for 
food or enemies, rotating its eyes in a peculiar manner. Its strong teeth enable 
it to crush crustaceans and mollusks, which constitute its chief food; in New Eng- 
land it is especially fond of lobsters and crabs, which it attacks and dispatches 
very skilfully. 




Fig. 147. TATTToa. Tautoga onitii. 



The fiesh is white, flaky, and well flavored. The maximum length is 3 
feet, but the average is 12 to 15 inches and fish 2 feet long are not common. 
Spawning occurs in early summer. The eggs are numerous; a fish weighing less 
than 10 pounds has been known to yield more than 1,000,000 eggs. The eggs 
are buoyant, 1mm. in diameter, float at the surface, and hatch in 2 or 3 days 
when the water temperature is 70" F. 

In North Carolina, where the species is called "oyster-fish", it is not abun- 
dant and supports no special fishery. The fish referred to by Lawson (1709) as 
the "sea tench" is identified by Dr. Gill (1903) as the tautog. At Beaufort it is 
not uncommon, and the young have at times been reported as "abundant about 
the wharves". On March 27, 1906, a specimen was caught with hook and fine 
from the pier on Fivers Island in Beaufort Harbor. In 1897 a catch of 14,125 
pounds of tautog was reported, but in 1902 the quantity taken was only 2,650 
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pounds, all in Carteret County. The average price received by the fishermen 
is 2 cents a pound. 

Genus LACHNOLAIBfUS Cuvier & Valenciennes. Hog-fishes. 

Body much compressed; back elevated and compressed to a sharp edge; 
snout sharp; profile steep; mouth terminal, horizontal, and low; premaxillary 
mostly concealed by broad preorbital; jaw teeth prominent, canine, in a single 
row; scales of moderate size; cheeks and opercles partly scaled; lateral line com- 
plete; dorsal fins continuous but distinct, the first with 14 spines of which the 3 
anterior are very long and curved backward over the other spines; soft dorsal 
elongate; anal larger than soft dorsal, with 3 spines; caudal deeply concave, the 
lobes filamentous; pectorals and ventrals short. The genus contains a single 
species. {Lachnolaimics, velvet throat.) 

285. LAOHNOLAIMUS MAXIMUS (Walbaum). 

Hog-fish; Oapitaine. 

Labrus maximut Walbaum, Art^ Genera Pisdum, 261, 1792; Bahamas (after Catesby). 
LachnolaimuB maximuB, Jordan & Evermann, 1898, 1579, pi. ccxxxvii, fig. 597. 

Diagnosis. — Back elevated, greatest body depth about .4 total length; head .33 length; 
mouth large, the gape wider in male, maxillary extending to a point under middle of eye; 4 prom- 
inent canine teeth in front of upper jaw, 2 in lower jaw with 2 small conical teeth between and 
a row of blunt teeth on sides of each jaw; snout .4 head; eye .20 head; scales in lateral series 36 
to 39, in transverse series 21 to 25, 6 rows of scales on cheeks, 5 rows on opercles; dorsal rays, 
xiv,ll or 12, the longest spines much longer than head, the longest soft rays about equal to 
head; anal rays iu,ll, the third spine longest. Color: varying from dull red to orange red, 
lighter below; cheeks greenish; a wavy blue line below eye; a black bar from snout to back of 
head; a large black spot at base of soft dorsal; dorsal greenish at base, with reddish edge; anal 
and caudal with rows of green spots; pectorals orange; ventrals reddish; in adult males the 
vertical fins usually black at base, (maximus, largest.) 

• This hog-fish should not be confounded with the hog-fish or pig-fish, Ortho- 

pristis, which is abundant on this coast, whereas Lachnolaimus is an exceedingly 

rare straggler. It is a well known and abundant species in the West Indies, 

southern Florida, and Bermuda, but does not appear to have been previously 

noted at any point on our Atlantic coast north of Florida, and the present record 

is based on a single young specimen 3.75 inches long seined at Beaufort in the 

summer of 1902. The fish reaches a weight of 20 pounds and is highly esteemed 

as food. 

Genus IRIDIC Jordan & Evermann. Slippery Dicks; Doncellas. 

A rather numerous genus of highly colored American fishes, usually found 
among the kelp in tropical waters. Form elongate, compressed; head conic; 
mouth small, terminal, with 2 enlarged canine teeth in front of upper jaw and 4 
in front of lower jaw, together with a large canine tooth on each side of upper 
jaw near angle of mouth and small intervening teeth; gill-membranes attached to 
isthmus; gill-rakers short; preopercular margin entire; scales rather large on 
body, none on head; lateral line abruptly decurved posteriorly; dorsal fins low. 
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continuous, spines 9; anal similar to soft dorsal, with 3 spines; caudal slightly 
rounded; pectorals and ventrals small, the latter attached under base of former. 
One species certainly and another possibly are known from the North Carolina 
coast; these may be thus distinguished: 

i. Depth of body .25 length; a black spot on opercle; a dark band extending from snout 
through eye to base of caudal, with a narrower baod below; spinous dorsal plain or with 
"lallblar' ■ ' ■ "'■' ■ ■' ■ »-■--..-.-.- 



small black spot between fifth ai 
it. Depth of body rather m 



t through eye to body, andfhence nearly to tip ofcaudal, without another band 
ueiow; a prominent black spot oti spinous dorsal l>etween fifth and seventh spines. 

maculipinna. 
(Jridio, from iris, the rainbow.) 

284. IRIDIC BIV1TTATU8 (Blooh). 
SUppery Dick. 

LabratbmOatiu'Sitiab, lcbtbyolo«ie. pi. 2S4. fig. 1. 1792: Uartinique 

Charitivlit granditquamii Gill, Proceedingi Acadamy Nalunl ScienoM. PhiUdelpliu, 1803. 2<3i: Beaufort. 

Gill, CbUIocub of flshea of East Cnut of North America. 1873. 23; North Carolina. Yarroir, 1877. 

207; Beaufort. 
Pvta grandi^pami: iotiiui Ic Gilhert, 1S7B.374; Beaufort. 
Plofv^lOMUt Unitfolu. Jordan. 1S86, 28i Beaufort. * 

/ridioUnHoni*, Jordan AEvennann. 1898. 1099. pi. ecxndx, &■■. 600. SOI; north to Charleettm and Beaufort, 




Fig. 148. SuppERT Dick. Iridio bimtiatu*. 



DiAGNOsiB. — Form alender, the depth .25 total length; head small, its length slightly 
greater than body depth; maxillary extending half-way from end of snout to pupil; snout .3 
length of head; eye small, .16 to .20 length of head; scales in lateral aeries 27 or 2S, in transverse 
series 2+6 or 9; dorsal rays ix.ll; anal rays iii.ll or 12; caudal fin very slightly convex poste- 
riorly; pectorals and ventrals short. Color: pale greenish above, purplish on sides; adarkbrown 
lateral stripe from snout, through eye, to base of caudal fin and asimilar fainter band from pec- 
toral base backward, these two becoming fainter with age and sometimes fading nompIet«ly; 
many of the body scales with a dark blue spot; head variously marked with bands or stripes of 
red, green, blue, and violet; a dark spot on opercle; dorsal and anal 6ns marked, from base 
outward, with blue, red, yellow, red, and pate; caudal red, with oblique yellow and blue lines; 
pectoials plain; ventrals red; in young a small jet-black spot on back at base of last dorsal ray. 
(Wvi'/fatufl, two-banded.) 

The range of this abundant species extends from Brazil to North Carolina. 
Its length is only 6 Inches, but it is well known on the shores of Florida and the 
West Indies, and is caught often by youthful anglers. A specimen 6 inches long 
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Diagnosis. — ^Body strongly compressed, the depth a little less than .33 length; head .25 
length; eye placed high, near superior profile, .16 length of head and about .5 length of maxillary; 
scales in lateral series 26 or 27, in transverse series 2+ 8; lateral line on second row of scales, 
dropping to fourth row on peduncle; dorsal rays ix,12, the longest spine 2 times diameter of 
eye, the posterior rays slightly produced; anal rays iii,ll, the soft rays longer than in dorsal; 
caudal rounded, shorter than head; pectorals shorter and ventrals slightly longer than caudal, 
the first ventral ray produced. Color: reddish, each scale with a vertical blue streak; similar 
streaks on head; a silvery area behind and below pectorals; a dark red shade across pectorals in 
male; dorsal plain; anal streaked obliquely with green; caudal with 6 to 8 dark vertical lines. 
(psiUacus, a parrot.) 

The range heretofore ascribed to the razor-fish has been from the West 
Indies to Pensacola and Charleston. It is now recorded for the first time from 
the North Carolina coast. Three specimens 4.25 inches long were collected by 
the steamer Fish-Hawk off Beaufort in August, 1902, and another specimen is 
reported to have been taken at the Mullet Pond on Shackleford Bank during the 
same summer. An example 7 inches long now in the State Museum was obtained 
in the Wilmington market in the summer of 1884. The species reaches a length 
of 15 inches. 

Family SCARIDiE. The Parrot-fishes. 

Several hundred partot-fishes are known from the warmer waters of the 
world; they are for the most part gaily-colored, large scaled, herbivorous fishes, 
particularly numerous among coral reefs, and having but little food value, the 
fiesh being soft. The shape of the head, the size and position of the eye, the 
character of the teeth, and the coloration strongly suggest the parrots. Body 
more or less elongate, rather stout; mouth terminal, of rather small size, the jaw 
teeth fused so as to form a strong beak, the lower pharyngeal teeth arranged in a 
mosaic; scales cycloid, completely covering body and part of head; lateral line 
present; dorsal fins continuous, with about 9 spines and 10 soft rays; anal fin 
similar to soft dorsal, preceded by 2 spines. Only 1 species has as yet been 
recorded from the waters of the state, but representatives of several other genera 
occur as stragglers on the Middle Atlantic and SouMiern New England coast, and 
1 appears to range regularly as far north as Charleston, so others may in time be 
met with in North Carolina. 

Genus SPARISOMA Swiinson. Oldwives. 

A numerous genus of small fishes, practically confined to American waters, 
distinguished by having the gill-membranes broadly united to isthmus; the jaw 
teeth for the most coalesced in adult, with a median suture, sometimes a supple- 
mentary row of canine teeth in upper jaw; lower pharyngeal bones broader than 
long; few scales on head, a single row on cheeks; a continuous lateral line, with 
tubes much branched; sharp dorsal spines; and color plain or shoVy, {Spari" 
soma, having the body of Spams, which is an ancient name for some sparoid 
fish.) 
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286. DORATONOTtrs MEOALEPIS Qtothet. 

St. Eitti. Jordu * Etot- 

DtAONOSie. — Body much compreased, rather deep, depth .37 length; caudal peduncle 
«hort and deep; length of head a little less than depth; t«p of head depressed; mouth wide, 
maxillary .25 lengt)) of head; snout long, slender, compressed, .3 length of head; eye .2 length 
of head; gill-membranes broadly united; lateral ling" following line of back to beyond dorsal 
fin, there broken and continues horizontally on peduncle; scales in lateral series 20; a sin^e 
row of 4 large scales on cheeks, 5 or 6 similar scales on opercles; dorsal rays ix.lO, the first 3 
spineswithfilamenlousappendages; anal rays III, 9; caudal rounded; pectorals extending beyond 
ventrals; ventrals short, .5 head. Color: uniformly bright grass-green, head a little lighter; 
the green of the dorsal, anal, caudal, and ventral ftna mottled with orange; pectorals light yel- 
low, (megalepis, large-sealed.) 

An example of this rare and beautiful species, of which 6 specimens are 
kaown, from the West Indies and Florida, was taken by the steamer Fish-Hawk 
(station 7344) off Cape Lookout, at a depth of 13 fathoms, September 12, 1902. 
The iish was 1.75 inches long. The maximum size attained by the species is 
2.75 or 3 inches. 





Fig. 149. Rasor-Fisb. Xynchlhy* pxiOaeua. 
Genus XYRICHTHYS Curiei. Kazor-flshes. 
The razor-fishes are brilliantly colored tropical species, so named because 
of their extremely compressed oblong bodies, the upper and anterior edges being 
sharp. Body deepest immediately behind head, whence it tapers gradually to 
the rather broad caudal peduncle; head very short, deeper than long; profile from 
eye to moi;th nearly vertical; eyes small, near top of head; mouth small, low, 
terminal, mth 2 anterior canines in each jaw; scales rather large, bead practically 
naked; lateral line high, interrupted posteriorly and beginning again on a lower 
row of scales; dorsal fin beginning close behind eye, long, low, and continuous, 
with 9 spines. Several American species. (Xyrichthys, razor-fish.) 

287. XYRICHTHYS PSITTAOUS (Unnseus). 
Razoisflsh. 
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Diagnosis. — ^Body strongly compressed, the depth a little less than .33 length; head .25 
length; eye placed high, near superior profile, .16 length of head and about .5 length of maxillary; 
scales in lateral series 26 or 27, in transverse series 2+ 8; lateral line on second row of scales, 
dropping to fourth row on peduncle; dorsal rays ix,12, the longest spine 2 times diameter of 
eye, the posterior rays slightly produced; anal rays iii,ll, the soft rays longer than in dorsal; 
caudal rounded, shorter than head; pectorals shorter and ventrals slightly longer than caudal, 
the first ventral ray produced. Color: reddish, each scale with a vertical blue streak; similar 
streaks on head; a silvery area behind and below pectorals; a dark red shade across pectorals in 
male; dorsal plain; anal streaked obliquely with green; caudal with 6 to 8 dark vertical lines. 
(psiUacus, a parrot.) 

The range heretofore ascribed to the razor-fish has been from the West 
Indies to Pensacola and Charleston. It is now recorded for the first time from 
the North Carolina coast. Three specimens 4.25 inches long were collected by 
the steamer Fish-Hawk off Beaufort in August, 1902, and another specimen is 
reported to have been taken at the Mullet Pond on Shackleford Bank during the 
same summer. An example 7 inches long now in the State Museum was obtained 
in the Wilmington market in the summer of 1884. The species reaches a length 
of 15 inches. 

Family SCARIDiE. The Parrot-fishes. 

Several hundred partot-fishes are known from the warmer waters of the 
world; they are for the most part gaily-colored, large scaled, herbivorous fishes, 
particularly numerous among coral reefs, and having but little food value, the 
flesh being soft. The shape of the head, the size and position of the eye, the 
character of the teeth, and the coloration strongly suggest the parrots. Body 
more or less elongate, rather stout; mouth terminal, of rather small size, the jaw 
teeth fused so as to form a strong beak, the lower pharyngeal teeth arranged in a 
mosaic; scales cycloid, completely covering body and part of head; lateral line 
present; dorsal fins continuous, with about 9 spines and 10 soft rays; anal fin 
similar to soft dorsal, preceded by 2 spines. Only 1 species has as yet been 
recorded from the waters of the state, but representatives of several other genera 
occur as stragglers on the Middle Atlantic and Souttiern New England coast, and 
1 appears to range regularly as far north as Charleston, so others may in time be 
met with in North Carolina. 

Genus SPARISOMA Swainson. Oldwives. 

A numerous genus of small fishes, practically confined to American waters, 
distinguished by having the gill-membranes broadly united to isthmus; the jaw 
teeth for the most coalesced in adult, with a median suture, sometimes a supple- 
mentary row of canine teeth in upper jaw; lower pharyngeal bones broader than 
long; few scales on head, a single row on cheeks; a continuous lateral line, with 
tubes much branched; sharp dorsal spines; and color plain or showy. {Spari- 
soma, having the body of Spams, which is an ancient name for some sparoid 
fish.) 
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288. SPARISOMA NIPHOBLES Jordan ^ BoUman. 
White^spotted Parrot-fish. 

SparxMoma niphobleM Jordan A Bollman, Proceedings U. S. National Museum, 1888, 651; Bahsuna y«i»»»^f 
Jordan and Evermann, 1898, 1633. 

Diagnosis. — Body oblong, depth .33 length; length of head somewhat greater than depth 
of body; eye contained 4.5 times in head; snout obtuse, contained 2.8 times in head; upper lip 
large, covering most of jaw; 2 canine teeth in front of upper jaw, and 1 on each near angle of 
mouth; scales in lateral scries 24, in crosswise series 2+ 6; a row of 5 large scales on cheek; 4 
median scales anterior to dorsal fin; tubes of lateral line with 3 to 5 branches; dorsal rays ix,10; 
anal rays ii.ll; caudal fin truncate. Color: brownish green, thickly covered with white specks 
and mottlings; head speckled with blue and blaek; chin with silvery spots; 5 bluish white 
lengthwise stripes along row of scales; a black spot on shoulder; spinous dorsal with dark 
mottlings; soft dorsal with rows of brown spots; anal similar to soft dorsal; caudal marked by 
4 or 5 wavy, white vertical bars; pectorals yellowish; ventrals with indistinct white spots. 
(niphobleSf snowed upon.) 

Two specimens about 3.5 inches long taken at Beaufort in the summer of 
1902 are referable to this species, which has heretofore been known from Florida, 
Porto Rico, and the Bahamas. The maximum len^h is about 6 inches. 

Family EPHIPPIDiE. The Spade-fishes. 

Body much compressed, very deep, back strongly arched, ventral outline 
less so; mouth small, terminal; bands of slender, sharp, movable teeth in jaws; 
maxillary short, with no supplemental bone; premaxillary slightly protractile; 
nostril double; gill-rakers short; gill-membranes broadly united to isthmus; 
branchiostegals 6 or 7; pseudobranchiaj present; preopercle either finely serrated 
or entire; scales ctenoid, of small or moderate size; lateral line present, strongly 
arched; pyloric coeca few; air-bladder present; dorsal fins 2, anterior with 8 to 11 
spines depressible in a groove, posterior much larger, with anterior rays elongated; 
anal spines 3 or 4, the soft rays similar to posterior dorsal, both with fleshy 
scaled base; caudal broad, with posterior margin square or concave; pectorals 
short, the rays branched; ventrals thoracic. A rather small family, with a single 
representative on the east coast of the United States. 

Genus CH^TODIPTERUS Lac6p^de. Spade-fishes. 

In this genus the much compressed body is nearly as deep as long; vomer 
and palatines toothless; preopercle finely serrate; branchiostegals 6; scales small, 
60 to 70 in lateral Series; lateral line concurrent with back; pyloric coeca 4 to 6; 
dorsal fins disconnected, the first with 8 spines, the third longest; anal spines 3, 
the second longest; a large accessory scale at base of ventrals. Two American 
species, 1 on the Pacific coast, and the following. {ChcetodipieriLSf two-finned 
chffitodon, in allusion to the divided dorsal.) 

289. OafflTODIPTERUS FABER (Broussonet). 
"Porgee"; ** Fogy"; Angel-fish (S. C); Spade-fish; Moon-fiah. 

ChfBtodon faber Broussonet , Ichthsrologia, 1782; Jamaica and Carolina. 
Parephxppu4 faber. Yarrow, 1877. 211; B«aufort. Jordan A Gilbert. 1879, 380; Beaufort. 
ChmlodipteruM faber, Jordan. 1886. 28; Beaufort. Goode. 1884, 445; Beaufort. .Tenkin!«, 1887. 91; Beaufort. 
Jordan & Evermann. 1898. 1668, pi. coxlvii, fig. 619. Linton. 1905. 400; Beaufort. 
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Diagnosis. — Body abort and deep, the depth contained I to 1.6 times in length, depend- 
ing on age; head contained 3 tc 3.5 times in length, the anterior profile very ateep; mouth amall, 
maxillary extending barely ae far ae anterior margin of eye; snout A length of head; eye .3 
length of head; acalea in lateral seriea about 00^ checks and opercles denaely acaled; lateral 
line arched like back, straight on the short caudal peduncle; vertical fins high and falcate; 
dorsal rays viii4- 1,20, the third spine more than .5 length of head; anal rays m,18, the second 
spine longest; caudal deeply concave; pectorala leas than twice diameter of eye; ventrals much 
longer than pectorala, with first aoft ray produced aa a filament; young with vertical fins lower- 
Color: gray, with 5 dark vertical bands of different widtha pn head and body, becoming obscure 
jntrals black. Qaber, a blacksmith.) 




Fig. 150. Spade-fibh; PonaEE. Chatodiptertu jaher. 

Under the name of "porgee" or "pogy" the North Carolina fishermen recog- 
nize this well-marked fish, which is known in South Carolina aa angel-fish, and 
elsewhere as moon-fish and spade-fish. Its range extends from Massachusetts 
to South America, and it is particularly abundant on the southeastern coast of 
the United States. 

The fish sometimes reaches a length of 3 feet, but does not average to exceed 
a foot. It frequents rocky patches, wrecks, and piling in search of food, which 
consists of small crustaceans, worms, etc. It is found on the North Carolina 
coast only in summer, leaving as soon as the weather becomes cool. At Beau- 
fort, ripe male and female fish have been found early in June. The eggs are 
quite small, being less than 1 mm. in diameter. In the latter part of August 
fish about 3 inches long, the young of the year, may be aeinedin Beaufort Harbor. 
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The spade-fish is of excellent quality as food, and in the New York and 
Washington markets is highly regarded. In Pamlico Sound it is Boxnetimes taken 
abundantly in pound nets, and on other parts of the coast it is caught incident* 
ally in seines and other appliances. Of late it has not been numerous in the 
Beaufort region. The quantity taken and sold in 1897 was 39,910 pounds, valued 
at $472, and in 1902 was 16,800 pounds, valued at $269. The bulk of the catch 
comes from Craven, Dare, and Pamlico counties. 

Family CHiETODONTIDiE. The Butterfly-fishes. 

A rather numerous family of mostly small, active, highly colored fishes of 
tropical waters in all parts of the world. Form short, deep, and greatly com- 
pressed; mouth small, terminal, and projecting; teeth long, fine, in dense narrow 
bands in jaws, no teeth on vomer or palatines; eye lateral, of moderate size; gill- 
membranes connected with isthmus; gill-rakers minute; branchiostegals 6 or 7; 
pseudobranchiae large; preopercle either unarmed or with a strong spine; scales 
ciliated or smooth, moderate or rather small, covering body, more or less of head, 
and soft parts of vertical fins; lateral line present; air-bladder present; dorsal fin 
single with rather numerous spines and soft rays; anal fin similar to soft dorsal, 
with 3 or 4 spines; caudal rounded or truncate; ventrals thoracic, with rays i,5. 
There are about 6 American genera, but only 1 is represented on the North Caro- 
lina coast. 

Genus CH^TODON Linnssus. Butterfly-fishes. 

This, the most numerous genus of the family, contains many strikingly 
beautiful little fishes, with short, deep body much compressed, especially above; 
short, pointed, scaly head; small mouth, with numerous long, flexible teeth in 
bands; preopercle without spine; narrow gill-openings; ctenoid, moderate-sized 
scales; lateral line strongly arched; about 13 spines in dorsal fin, the spinous part 
longer than the soft; 3 stout anal spines; caudal margin straight or rounded; ven- 
tral spine strong. Of the 8 or 10 American species, only 1 has yet been noted in 
North Carolina. (Chfrtodon, bristle tooth.) 

290. 0H.ffiTODON GOELLATUS Bloch. 

Butterfly-fish. 

Chatodon oeellatua Bloch, lohthyologie. pi. 211, fiR. 2, 1787. Jordan & Evermann, 1898, 1674, pi. ooxlix, fig. 621. 

DiAGN()8i8. — Depth equals length of body posterior to head or about .7 total length; 
head .4 length of body; snout produced, al)out length of eye, and somewhat less than .33 head; 
scales in lateral series about 34, in transverse series 21; lateral line terminating near end of 
dorsal fin; dorsal rays xii,20, the longest spines (third and fourth) twice length of eye; anal rays 
111,16; ventrals more than .8 length of head. Color: yellowish gray; a black band extends 
from front of dorsal fin through eye and thence downward to throat; a black spot on operde; 
a large black spot on soft dorsal; a black vertical band from this spot to base of anal. (oeeU 
latiUf having eye-like spot.) 

A common West Indian species, occurring as a straggler along the Atlantic 
coast as far as New England; sometimes, however, taken in large numbers as far 
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north as Massachusetts.* This species was not heretofore recorded from North 
Carolina, but has recently been taken on several occasions at Beaufort, as follows : 
In the summer of 1902 one 1.5 inches long at Bird Shoal; in 1903 one 1.75 inches 
long near the laboratory; and on July 21, 1904, two 2.25 inches long in the harbor. 
The species rarely exceeds 3 inches in length. 

Family HEPATIDiE. The Surgeon-fishes or Tangs. 

The fishes of this family may easily be recognized by the presence of 1 or 
2 spinous processes on each side of the narrow caudal peduncle, together with an 
oblong, much compressed body, with elevated back; short head; small, low, 
terminal mouth, armed with a single row of narrow teeth in jaws; short maxillary 
closely united with premaxillary; small, high eye; double nostrils; 4 gill-arches, 
with rudimentary rakers; gill-membranes attached to isthmus; large pseudo- 
branchiae; small scales completely covering body and head; complete lateral 
line; long, narrow, connected pelvic bones; few pyloric cceca; large air-bladder; a 
single greatly elongated dorsal fin, with spinous part shorter than soft part; anal 
fin similar to but shorter than dorsal; broad caudal fin with concave margin; 
and thoracic ventrals with about 5 soft rays preceded by a spine. The family 
has about 100 members in the warmer regions of the world, most of them belong- 
ing in the only genus found on the eastern coast of North America. 

Genus HEPATUS Gronow. Surgeon-fishes; Tangs. 

In this genus the armature of the caudal peduncle consists of a single sharp, 

movable spine on each side which fits in a groove and is capable of being extended 

like the blade of a lancet, whence the various common names of these fishes; as 

the species are herbivorous, it is evident the spines, which can inflict a painful 

wound, are employed only for protection. Lateral line arched; scales very fine 

and numerous; dorsal spines 9, anal spines 3; teeth strong and immovable. 

About 6 species known from American waters. Of the 3 species found regularly 

in Florida and as stragglers as far north as Massachusetts, 2 were recently 

detected in North Carolina waters which may thus be distinguished: 

i. Caudal fin slightly con<»ve behind; caudal lobes about equal; about 12 dark vertical bars 

on sides hepatus, . 

u. Caudal fin deeply concave behind; upper caudal lobe terminating in a produced filament; no 
vertical bars on sides bahianus. 

{Hepatus, an old name for some European fish.) 

291. HEPATUS HEPATUS (Linnaeus). 
Surgeon-fish; Tang; Lancet-fish; Doctor-Fish. 

TeuthiM hepaius Linnsus, Systema Natune, ed. xii. 507, 1766; Carolina. Jordan -A Evermann, 1898, 1691. 

Diagnosis. — ^Body ovate, the depth .4 to .5 length; head contained 3.5 times in total 
length; superior profile very steep, making an angle of 45° with long axis of body; snout about 
.6 head; eye .5 snout; dorsal fin of nearly uniform height throughout, the rays ix,25 or 26; anal 
rays iii, 22 to 24; caudal somewhat shorter than head, the lobes of nearly equal length. Color: 

* In a small bay on Marthas Vinesrard more than 100 were collected by the writer in the summer and fall 
of 1900. 
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dark greeiuah brown, paler on sides; about 12 narrow, vertical blackish bars on sides; fins gen- 
erally dark; dorsal with brown stripe at base, spinous part with blue and green stripes, soft 

rays bluish anteriorly. 

Up to this time only 2 specimens of this fish have been recorded from North 
Carolina waters. The first, 6 inches long, was captured in a mullet net near 
Beaufort Inlet in the fall of 1904 and presented to the Bureau of Fisheries by 
Mr, Joseph Lewis, of the Mullet Pond Fishery, who states that during his 30 
years' fishing experience near Beaufort he has seen only 1 other fish of this kind. 
The second specimen was obtained near Fivers Island, Beaufort Harbor, July 15, 
1905, by Prof. Howard E, Enders, and is now in the laboratory collection. The 
species is abundant in Florida and the West Indies, and is eaten in considerable 
quantities. The maximum length is about 1 foot, 

392. HEPATUS BAHIANUS (Oastelnau), 
Surgeon-fish ; Tang ; Lancet-fish ; Dootor-flsh ; Barber. 

Acanlhumi bahianut Caat^OMi, Aniqiaux Nouvellss ou Itarei del'Amerique du Sud, p. 21, pi. II, fig. 1, 1855; 

Bahis. 
Ttulhi§ bahianm. Jordim k EvenDum, ISBS. 1603, pla. cch-i and cclvii, Sgt. 029, 630. 

DiAONoais. — Form as in Hepalut hepatut; doraa,! rays i>:,24, longest less than .5 length of 
head; anal rays iii,22; caudal deeply incised, the upper lobe longer and often filamentous. 
Color: darklDrown, with paler blotches below; sides with brown wavy lengthwise streaks; 
dorsal fin with 8 dark longitudinal tinea and a black edge; caudal with light blue or whitish 
margin, (bahianut, relating to Bahia.) 




Fig. 151. SUROEON- 



This surgeon-fish is common at Key West and thence throughout the West 
Indies. It is now recorded for the first time from North Carolina. On October 
11, 1905, Mr. S. G. Worth obtained from a local fisherman at Beaufort a speci- 
men 5.5 inches long which is now in the laboratory at that place. This species 
reaches somewhat over a foot in length, and in Florida, Porto Rico, and the 
Danish West Indies is of considerable importance as food. 
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Family BALISTID^E. The Trigger-fishes. 

Rather large-sized shore fishes of tropical waters, feeding on small animals 
or on algae; protected by their tough, rough skin; rarely eaten by man, the flesh 
of some reputed to be exceedingly poisonous. Body ovate or elongate, consider- 
ably compressed; mouth very small, terminal; jaws short but strong, a single row 
of incisor teeth in each; premaxillaries fused with maxillaries; eye small, high; 
preorbital region very wide; gill-openings short slits at base of pectorals; oper- 
cular bones not evident externally; head and body covered with rough scales 
or plates; lateral line absent or rudimentary; air-bladder present; vertebrae few 
in number (17); 2 dorsal fins, the anterior with 2 or 3 spines, the first spine 
largest, the second firmly locking it when extended, whence the name trigger- 
fishes, applied to the family; posterior dorsal with numerous soft rays; anal 
similar to second dorsal; caudal rounded, forked, or concave; pectorals short and 
broad; ventrals represented by a stout spine at the end of a long pelvic bone. 
About 6 American genera, only 1 regularly represented on our Atlantic coast. 

Genus BALISTES Linnaeus. Trigger-fishes. 

This genus contains the typical trigger-fishes, with 3 dorsal spines, of which 
the first is much the largest, the second in close relation thereto, the third remote; 
by depressing the second spine the firmly locked first spine may be bent back- 
ward. Body compressed, rather deep; irregular teeth in each jaw; scales rather 
small, rough, implanted in a tough, leathery skin; lateral line very small and 
exceedingly irregular, extending on cheeks, sometimes incomplete; a groove in 
front of eye below nostrils; enlarged bony plates behind gill-openings; pelvic 
flap large, movable, with numerous sharp spines; anal and second dorsal fins 
long, falcate or filamentous in adult; caudal lobes produced in old specimens; 
colors often brilliant and in remarkable patterns. Two species occur on our east 
coast, straggling as far north as Massachusetts; only 1 of these thus far recorded 
from North Carolina, but the other likely to be found any season. These 2 
may be thus distinguished: 

t. Lateral line complete, extending from cheek upward to near dorsal, thence abruptly down- 
ward to near anal, again upward, and then straight alons caudal peduncle; color olive grav, 
with a dark cross-bar under anterior part of soft dorsal and violet or blue spots on back, 
head, and fins carolinensis. 

a. Lateral line incomplete, only on cheeks, nape, and peduncle; color brownish yellow, with 
bright blue streaks on head, fins, and peduncle vetvla. 

{Balistes, cross-bow.) 

293. BALISTES OAROLINENSIS Gmelin. 
Lea ther- jacket ; Trigger-fish. 

Balittet carolinennM Gmelin, Systema Natune, i, 1468, 1768; Carolina. Jordan & Evermann, 1898, 1701, pi. 
cclviii. fig. 632. 

Diagnosis. — Depth .5 total length to end of tail; peduncle narrow, about .16 depth of 
body; head .25 total length to end of tail; snout very long, .8 length of head; eye very small, 
less than .25 snout; scales in lateral series 55 to 65; lateral line undulating, very irregular (as 
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described in key), the lines of two aides united by a branch over nape; dorsal rays 111+ 27, the 
anterior soft rays elongated but not so long as head; anal rays 25; caudal lobes produced in 
adult. Color; in general grayish olive; 3 dark cross-bars under soft dorsal fin; small purplish 
spots on back and purplish marks on snout; eye surrounded by a ring of blue spots and green 
streaks; first dorsal with blue spots; second dorsal and anal yellow, with rows of light blue spots 
and a green network; pectorals green, with blue base and green spots. (car(rftn«ruii, inhabiting 
Carolina.) 




Fig. 152. TRIOQER-Fisa. BalisUs carojincrut*. 

A widely distributed species, very common in the West Indies and the Medi- 
terranean Sea, sometimes carried northward in the Gulf Stream to New York 
and Massachusetts. It attains a length of more than a foot, and at Key West, 
where it is called tiirbot, it is extensively eaten. Tfiere are no published records 
of the fish's occurrence in North Carolina, but it must have been observed on 
many occasions and at various points. The only specimens known from state 
waters have been taken at Beaufort^l in the summer of 1903; another caught 
on a hook in August, 1905; and a third obtained at Fivers Island on October 9, 
1905. 

Family MON ACANTHI D.<E. The File-fishes. 

Shore fishes of wanner regions, feeding chiefly on algje; species mostly small, 
of no food value, the flesh bitter; similar to the trigger-fishes but having only a 
single dorsal spine. Body much compressed, rather deep; mouth small, termi- 
nal; incisor teeth in upper jaw in a double series; in lower jaw in a single series; 
gill-openings mere slits; lateral line absent; scales small, spine-bearing; dorsal 
spine barbed or smooth, sometimes a rudimentary spine behind; second dorsal 
long, widely separated from the spine; anal similar; caudal peduncle long or 
short, the fin broad or elongate; pectorals very short; ventrals either absent or 
represented by a long spine surmounting the pelvic bone. Four American gen- 
era, 2 represented in the local fauna. 
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t. Dorsal spine comparatively atout, its posterior surface with retrorse barbs; pelvic bone Bur- 
mounted with a spine projecting through skin of abdomen; gill-openingsshort, and more 

or less vertical; caudal fin broad Monacanthus. 

It. Dorsal spine rather slender, without barbs; no spine on pelvic bionei gill-openings long and 
very oUique; caudal fin elongate Ceratacanthvb. 

Genus MORACAKTHUS Cuvier. FUe-fistaea. 
A very immerous genus of small fishes with short, deep, much compressed 
body; very small mouth; about 6 teeth in outer row and 4 in inner row in upper 
jaw, and about 6 in lower jaw; gill-slit shorter than eye, slightly oblique, and 
under posterior part of eye; minute scales, individually rough, but giving to the 
skin a velvety feel; ventral flap and sometimes caudal peduncle spinous; large 
dorsal spine, with 2 series of retrorse spines; second dorsal and anal fins with 
25 or more rays; broad, rounded caudal; blunt, movable ventral spine; pelvic 
bone united with abdomen by a broad flap of skin. Several American species, 
1 common along our Atlantic coast. {Monacanlhus, one spine.) 

294. MONAOANTHUS HISPIDUS (Linnseus). 
"Fool-fish": File-fish. 

niL Nntura, ed. lii. 405, 1766; Carolina. 
J. 204; Besutort. Jordim & GLlbert, 1879, 367; Beaufort. 
MonaamUtut hitpidut. Joiilu. 1886. 30; Beaufort. Jenkins, 18S7, 03^ Beaufort. JortUo & EvannaoD, ISSS, 
1715. pi. ccliz. fie. 636. Linton, 1B05. 401; Beaufort. 




Fig, 153, FiLB-FiBH. Monacanihra kitpidus. 



DiAONOsiB. — Depth contained 1.75 times in length in adults; head about ,5 depth; pro- 
file from dorsal spine to end of snout nearly straight; snout very long, about 3 times diameter 
of eye; gill-slils length of eye; margin of abdominal flap not extending beyond ventral spine; 
body completely scaly, each scale with 3 prickles; dorsal spine straight, above posterior part 
of eye, shorter than snout, posterior surface with 2 rows of barba; dorsal soft rays about 32, the 
first ray often filamentous, the others becoming gradually shorter from before backward; anal 
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rays about 32; caudal fan-shaped, the margin rounded; pectorals less than twice diameter of 
eye. Color: nearly uniform green, the shade varying from grass green to olive; irregular faint 
whitish spots on back and sides; fins transparent greenish, (hispidus, bristly.) 

This species is found from southern Massachusetts to Brazil, and is com- 
mon thl-oughout its range. It is extremely abundant on the North Carolina 
coast, where it is known as ^'fool-fish". In July, 1903, during a pqriod of 5 days, 
over 600 were seined in Beaufort Harbor, mostly on Bird Shoal; these were 1 
to 3 inches long. A series of young collected in sargassum-weed in the Gulf 
Stream off Beaufort July 27, 1901, had individuals .38 to 1.75 inches long. The 
maximum length of the species is 10 inches. Numerous specimens examined 
at Beaufort by Professor Linton were found to have eaten bryozoans, small 
crustaceans and mollusks, gastropod eggs, annelids, small sea-urchins, and algae. 

Genus CERATACANTHUS GiU. File-fishes ; Fool-fishes. 

Moderate-sized shore fishes, with somewhat elongate, strongly compressed 
body; projecting lower jaw; very oblique gill-openings much longer than eye and 
extending in advance of eye; a long, curved pelvic bone without a spinous extrem- 
ity; single small, slender, barbless dorsal spine inserted over middle of eye; soft 
dorsal widely separated from the spine, its rays numerous (35 to 50); anal fin 
similar to soft dorsal; caudal fin more or less elongate; pectoral fins very small. 
Numerous species, in all warmer parts of the world; 4 American species, 2 of 
which are here noted.* 

i. Color variable — dusky olive, oranjge yellow, or whitish — without definite spots; anterior pro- 
file convex; depth of body in adult .5 length achctpfii. 

tt. Color light brown, with numerous dark brown round spots half diameter of pupil; antenor 
profile concave; depth of body in adult .4 length punctaius. 

{Ceratacanthus, horn spine.) 

295. CERATACANTHUS SCHCEPFII (Walbaum). 
FUe-fish; Fool-fish; Devil-fish. 

BalUtea ^fihtepfii Walbaum, Artedi Genera Piscium, 461, 1702; Long Island, N. Y. 

AlvUera cuapicauda. Yarrow, 1877, 204; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert, 1870. 367; Beaufort. 

Ceratacanthus aurardiacua, Yarrow, 1877, 204; Beaufort. 

Alutera aurantiaca, Jordan & Gilbert, 1870, 367; Beaufort. 

Alutera achotpfii, Jordan, 1886, 30; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann, 1808, 1718, pi. xxlx, fig. 636. Linton, 

1005. 401; Beaufort. 
Ceratacanthus schoepfii, Jordan & Evermann, 1808, 2860. 

Diagnosis. — Depth about .5 length in adult, less in young; caudal peduncle slender, 2 
times diameter of eye; head .33 length; profile from mouth to dorsal spine slightly convex; 
lower jaw somewhat the longer, chin projecting; snout nearly as long as head and 4 times diam- 
eter of eye; eye under dorsal spine and over posterior part of gill opening; gill-opening twice 
diameter of eye; scales minute, rough, completely covering body and head; dorsal spine slender, 
its length varying with age, about 2 times length of eye in adults; soft dorsal rays about 36, 
anal rays 38, the fins low; caudal long, slender, becoming shorter in old specimens; pectorals 
short, about twice diameter of eye. Color: adults dirty gray, orange, or whitish; young dirty 
white, mottled or blotched with reddish brown or sometimes showing dark and light longitu- 

* A third species, Ceratacanthus scriptus, has occaaonally been taken as far north as South Carolina. 
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dinal bands; caudal usually yellowish. (Named for Dr. Schopf, a surgeon with the Heaaian 
troopa on LoDg laland during American Revolution.) 

Along the coast of the United States from Massachusetts to Texas, the fool- 
fish or file-fish is well known, being caught in the nets of the commercial fisher- 
men. It is called fool-fish because of its peculiar appearance and the general 
stupidity shown in captivity; it will often remain in a pound net or other trap 
when every other fish will have escaped through a rent in the netting. Its 
rough, sandpaper-Hke skin has given rise to its other common name. 

The fish attains a length of 2 feet, and older examples exhibit 3 distinct color 
phases: a dull, dirty, greenish-gray, a rich orange-yellow, and a milky white, 
the yellow and white often being partly replaced by irregular areas of blackish- 
gray. These colors appear to be independent of sex or environment, and fishes 
representing each, as well as intermediate phases, may be taken together. 





Fig. 164. FiLE-nsHi Fool-fish. Ceralacanlhta schiepfii. 

When the fish is swimming the head is lower than the tail, and the move- 
ments and appearance are singularly awkward. In captivity the fish eat suc- 
culent algfp, the branches of which are bitten off and swallowed rapidly. 

The species is common on the shores of North Carolina. Specimens have 
been taken for the Beaufort laboratory. Small examples examined by Professor 
Linton at Beaufort in July and August contained bryozoans, shrimp, amphipods, 
and sea lettuce. 

296. OERATAOANTHUS PUNOTATUS (Agassiz). 
Spotted File-fisfa; Long Mingo. 

eascB. 137. pi. 76, 1S29; Bnul. Jordan A. Evermun, 1898, 1719. 
i*DO. IBBB. ZS60. 

Diagnosis (based on North Carolina BpecimeoH). — Depth slightly less than .5 length; 
width of peduncle 1.5 times diameter of eye; head contained 3.12 times in length; profile con- 
cave; lower jaw projecting; teeth in a single series in each jaw; eye .25 lengtti of snout and some- 
what less than supraorbital space; giil-slit .33 length of head, its posterior end under pupil and 
over base of pectoral; dorsal spine over posterior third of eye, short, slender, its length 2.5 
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times diameter of eye; rays in soft dorsal 36.. origin of the fin same distance from pupil as pupil 
is from tip of lower jaw; anal rays 38; caudal long, posterior margin rounded; pectorals short, 
1.5 times diameter of eye. Color: grayish brown, with numerous small, round dark brown 
spots; back and snout dark; caudal black. (pundcUus, spotted.) 

The spotted file-fish, which ranges from the West Indies to Brazil, is now 
recorded for the first time from the east coast of the United States on the strength 
of 2 specimens taken at Bird Shoal, Beaufort Harbor, in the summer of 1902. 
The fish, 6.75 inches long over all, were profusely marked with discreet, round, 
brown spots somewhat smaller than the pupil; the dorsal, anal, and pectoral fins 
were plain; and the caudal was black. 

Family OSTRACIIDiE. The Trunk-fishes. 

The trunk-fishes are among the most curious fishes in our waters, and are 
at once recognizable by the hard 3-, 4-, or 5-angled shell or box in which the body 
is encased. Body rather short and deep; caudal peduncle rather long and nar- 
row; shell formed of numerous large, more or less regular, polygonal bony plates 
which are deficient only about jaws, at bases of fins, and on caudal peduncle; 
mouth small, terminal, with a single row of slender teeth in each jaw; maxillary 
and premaxillary closely united; eye large, high, protruding; gill-opening a short 
narrow, nearly vertical slit below and posterior to eye; vertebrae 14; dorsal fin 
inserted far backward, single, short, composed wholly of soft rays; anal fin sim- 
ilar to and opposite dorsal; caudal fin of 10 rays, the posterior margin square or 
rounded; pectoral fins short, inserted close to lower end of gill-openings; ventral 
fins absent. There are 25 or 30 known species, representing several genera, 
inhabiting tropical waters; all the American species fall into 1 genus. 

Genus LACTOPHRYS Swainson. Three-angled Trunk-fishes. 

In this genus the shell or box present 3 well-marked angles, the ventral 
surface being broad and either flat or convex, and the sides inclining inward to 
make a more or less acute angle at the back; the shell is continuous across the 
median line behind the anal fin; the characters by which the species are sepa- 
rated are the presence or absence of horns on the frontal and ventral regions, 
the existence of a complete or imperfect shell posterior to dorsal fin, and the 
coloration. Four American species, 2 known from North Carolina.* The trunk- 
fishes are sometimes baked in the shell and regarded with favor in Florida and 
the West Indies. Owing to the ease with which they may be preserved, all the 
American species became known in Europe upwards of 200 years ago; and as a 
matter of local interest it may be mentioned that Peter Artedi, the " father of 
ichthyology'', in his notes on this group of fishes published in 1738, mentions 
his having seen several of our species at " The Nagg's Head" tavern in London. 

t* Another species of trunk-fish, Lactop/iry«fKcomt«. common on the South Atlantic coast and throughout 
the West Indies, is known from Charleston, S. C, and Chesapeake Bay, and will no doubt in time be 
detected on the North Carolina coast. It reaches a length of 18 inches, and may easily be distinguished by a 
projecting horisontal horn in front of each eye. 
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(. Shell or carapace with a large spine at end of each ventral ridge; carapace deficient behind 
dorsal fin; color ohve gray, nearly every plate with a Bmall pale blue spot at ita center. 

It. Shell or carapace without apinca; carapace continuous behind dorsal fin; color dark brown, 
with numerous email, circular, yellow-white spots trigwter. 

(Ladophrys, milk-cow eyebrow, in allusion to the horns in one species.) 

297. LAOTOPHRYS TRIGONUS (Linnaus). 
Oamsl-flsh; Box-flsli; Trunk-fish; Shell-flsh. 
OtmdHm Irigiimu IJnnsuB. SystemB Nsturs, ed. x, 330, 175S: "iDdis". 
Ottracion trigmum, Jordao, ISSe, 30: Beaulort. Jenkins, lEST. 93; Besufort. 

LaOaphrut (nocnu/, Yutdw. 1877. 204; Fort Macon. Jordui & Gilbert. ISTS. 367; Beaufort. Jordan & Ever- 
nuiin. ISeS, 1723. pi. ccliiii. Hg. Ml . 

DiAONOBia. — Body sharply 3-angled, the back elevated into a well marked, strongly com- 
pressed hump; depth .5 length; head .25 length, the profile straight; peduncle long and slender. 
its depth less than diameter of eye; each ventral ridge terminating in a long spine which extends 
beyond origin of anal fin; shell open behind dorsal fin; a conspicuous ridge over each eye; dor- 
sal raya 10; anal rays 10; caudal with rounded corners. Color; olive gray above, light green on 
ventral surface; moat of the aide plates with a light blue spot in the center; outlines of upper 
plates black, of lower ones blue; several dusky areas on side; fins pale green; vent, iris, nostrils, 
and base of peclorals yellow {Irigonus three angled ) 




Fig. 155. Cameii-pibh; TsuNK-nsH. Laetophrys trigomts. 



A common West Indian speciea, well known in Florida and sometimes found 
as far north as Massachusetts.* It has occasionally been reported from Beaufort, 
N. C. Yarrow recorded 2 specimens from the beach at Fort Macon; a specimen 
in the State Museum at Raleigh came from Beaufort; and Jenkins states, on the 
authority of Prof. W. K. Brooks, that small examples are often taken in tow nets 
outside Beaufort Inlet. There appear to have been no recent captures at 
Beaufort. Maximum length about 1 foot. 

• At Woods Hole the writer has found the very youna not uneommoD in summe 
have been seen, singly or in small bunchei. in e«l irua mbout the wharves. Several di 
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298. LAOTOPHRYS TRIQUETER (Linnaus). 

Trunk-fish. 

0§traeion triQueter Linnieus, Syst«ina Natur», ed. x, 330, 1758; India. 
Laetophry§ triqueter, Jordan & Ev«rmann, 1808, 1722, pi. ccbu, fig. 638. 

DiAQNOSiH. — Form ovate, back evenly arched, depth .5 length; sides making an angle of 
about 30 dogreos at back; ventral surface convex; depth of caudal peduncle greater than diam- 
eter of eye; head .25 length; profile concave; eye about .33 length of head and .8 length of gill- 
slit; shell without spines, continuous behind dorsal fin; 9 plates along median line posterior 
to eye; dorsal rays 10; anal rays 10; caudal fin rounded. Color: dark brown above, lighter on 
belly; each scale except on ventral surface with 1 or more round whitish spots somewhat smaller 
than pupil; lips, bases of fins, and tip of caudal dark brown or blackish; caudal peduncle marked 
like sides; caudal margin black, other fins plain; young light green, with numerous round dark 
greenish blue spots on sides and below, {triqueter ^ three-angled.) 

The occurrence of this trunk-fish on the United States coast north of Florida 
does not appear to have been previously noted. There are 3 North Carolina 
records. In July, 1900, several young examples were taken in Beaufort Harbor, 
and in July, 1904, a number of others were obtained in the same locality. The 
only adult specimen was collected at Perry Island, Beaufort Harbor, in the 
summer of 1902. 

Family TETRAODONTIDiE. The Swell-fishes. 

The fishes of this family have the faculty of inflating themselves with air or 
water, which is pumped into a special sac, lying external to the peritoneal cavity, 
its duct opening into the mouth or esophagus. The amount of the inflation is 
extreme in somQ genera, the fishes being converted into veritable balloons. 
Body oblong or elongate, little if at all compressed; mouth small, terminal, the 
teeth in each jaw fused into a kind of beak with a median suture; lips conspic- 
uous; gill-slits small, situated immediately in front of pectorals; scales absent, 
the skin usually covered with small, weak, movable prickles or spines; lateral 
Hne conspicuous or not; air-bladder present; vertebrae few (16 to 21); spinous 
dorsal and ventral fins absent; dorsal fin placed near the caudal, composed of a 
few soft rays; anal fin similar to and opposite dorsal; caudal fin w^ell developed, 
of various shapes; pectoral fins short and broad, the upper rays longest. These 
fishes are for the most part found in warmer coastal waters, and have only feeble 
swimming powers. While some of them attain a considerable size, none are 
food fishes, the flesh being rank and sometimes poisonous. About 10 genera and 
60 species; 4 genera American, 2 represented in North Carolina fauna. 

i. Body oblong; skin prickly or with soft apvx>ndA^s al>o\x> and Wow, sometimes smooth; 

dorsal and anal fins short, with 6 to 8 rays; caudal more or less rounded; lower surface of 

body without a prominent longitudinal fold or keol; sisso mtvierate or small. . . . Spheroides. 

it. Body elongate; skin of abdomen x'ery prickly, l>ack and sides snvooth; dorsal and anal fins 

falcate, with 12 to 15 rays* CAudal fin stroncly conc^iw l>ehind; a pron\inent longitudinal 

fold or Kcel on each side of l>clly and ixniunclc; fiijsc lai^ Ijioocephalus. 

Otnus SPHEROIDES Dum^l. Puffers; Swi^l-fishes. 

Typical puffers, with oblong, plump boiiy; short nasal canal on each side, 
with 2 openings near it« tip; skin either snux^th, prickly, or with cirri (prickly 
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in local species) ; mucous canals inconspicuous; dorsal and anal fins small, of 6 
to 8 rays; caudal fin rather short, broad, its posterior margin rounded or nearly 
square; abdomen exceedingly dilatable with either air or water. Numerous 
species, most of them American, 4 known from east coast of United States, but 
only 2 as yet recorded from North Carolina. 

i. Head and body prickly, the prickles amall, stifF, 3-rooted; no cirri present; about 12 irregular 
black blotcheB on back and sides maeu^ut. 

it. Sides of head and of body smooth, except an area behind pectorals, the prickles on back and 
belly larger and wider apart than in ntaculatua and sometimes lacking; small cirri or flaps 
on sides; numerous small black spots above, and a single series of 13 to 16 sinall, round 
black spots along junction of sides and abdomen, these most distinct in young., .tpengleri. 

299. SPHEROIDES MAOULATUS (Bloch & Schneidar). 
"Swell-toad"; Puffer; Swell-fish; Balloon-fish. 

h & Scbneiiler. Syt-temn Ichtliyolugie, S04, ISOl; Lone Islnnd, N. Y, 

, ISTS. 36«; Beaufort. 
TelTodon lurgidx,!. Jordan, 1886, 30; Beaufor 
Sphrroidet maruialut. Jordan & Eveimann, II 

DiAQNusis. — Depth (uninflated) about equal to width, .33 total length; length of head 
greater than depth of body; snout more than .5 head; eye small, .25 snout; interorbitnl apace 
concave, 2.6 times diameter of eye; skin prickles small, 3-rooted, stiff, and of uniform size; 
prickles absent posterior to dorsal fin and vent; fins small; dorsal rays 7, the longest one-third 
head; anal rays 6, of same size as dorsal; caudal margin slightly convex, the central rays .4 
length of head; pectorals rather broad. Color: upper parts rich dark green with black mot^ 
tlings; below white or pale yellow; sides marked with about 12 short black bars, of unequal size 
and mostly oblique, the 2 or 3 immediately behind pectorals most distinct; fins plain, caudal 
dark-edged, (maculatus, spotted.) 
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Fig. 156. Popper; Swell-fish. S'pheroidi 



"Sweli-toad " is the name applied to this and the related species by the 
North Carolina fishermen. The fish is common as far north as Cape Ann, and 
is abundant during the warmer months on the coast and in the bays and sounds 
of this state. Its maximum length is about 10 inches. Specimens examined at 
Beaufort in July and August by Professor Linton were found to contain a very 
great variety of animal food, including fragments of oysters, scallops, mussels, 
razor-clams, gastropods, barnacles, crabs, shrimp, sea-urchins, worms, ascidians, 
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bryozoans, together with seaweeds and watermelon seed. The fish is often 
caught in nets, and will also take the hook, but has no food value and is regarded 
as useless. 

aOO. SPHEROIDES SPENGLERI (Bloch). 
**SweU-toad"; Puffer; BaUoon-fish; SweU-fish. 

Tetrodon tpengUri Bloch, Ichthyologie, i. 135, pi. 144, 1782; West Indies. 
Spheroide^ apengUri, Jordan & Evennann, 1808, 1732, pi. ccbuv, fig. 644. 

Diagnosis. — Shape as in Sphermdes macuLatus; head coutained 2.4 times in length; eye 
rather large, .5 snout and nearly .25 head; interorbital space narrow, slightly concave or flat; 
skin of body prickly, sometimes smooth; usually a patch of small prickles on middle of back; 
belly spinous from anterior to vent to chin; head, sides, and tail mostly smooth; small dermal 
flaps or cirri on sides; young more prickly and with more conspicuous flaps than adult; dorsal 
rays 7, short, less than twice diameter of eye; anal rays 6, similar to dorsal; caudal less than 
.5 length of head, the margin rounded. Color: above greenish brown, thickly marked with 
small light green spots; small black spots on back, and a row of 12 to 16 along middle of side 
from chin to caudal, these becoming less distinct in adult; belly flesh color; caudal with two 
dark bars; pectorals yellow. (Named for a Mr. Spengler, who sent the type specimen to Bloch.) 

A very widely distributed species, known from the West Indies, Brazil, 
Canary and Madeira Islands, the Gulf coast of the United States, and recently 
recorded by the writer from Massachusetts, where it occurs as a straggler in 
summer. The fish is now reported from North Carolina for the first time, a 
small specimen having been taken at Beaufort in the summer of 1900. A 
length of 1 foot is attained by the species. 

Genus LAGOCEPHALUS Swainson. Rabbit-fishes, or Puffers. 

Similar to Spheroides, but the dorsal and anal fins longer and falcate, each 
with 12 to 15 rays, the caudal concave behind; the skin prickles in American 
species confined to the inflatable abdomen, the skin otherwise smooth and tense; 
the under side of caudal peduncle with a fold. Size rather large. Two American 
species. The rabbit-fishes are so called from the resemblance of the snout, mouth, 
and teeth to those of a rabbit. {LagocephcUiis, hare head.) 

801. LAGOCEPHALUS L^VIGATUS (Linnflsus). 

Puffer; Rabbit-fish. 

Tetrodon lavigatxtM Linnsus, Systema Naturae, ed. xii, 411. 1766; Charleston, S. C. Yarrow, 1877, 204; Beau- 
fort. 

LagocephcUua loevioatuM, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879. 366; Beaufort (after Yarrow). Jordan & Evennann, 1808, 
1728, pi. cclxiii, fig. 642; "rare north of Cape Hatteras". Wilson, 1900, 355; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Body elongate, greatest depth .25 length; caudal peduncle slender, its least 
depth equal to diameter of eye; head contained 3.7 times in length; eye rather large, contained 
5.5 times in head, 3 times in snout, and 2.5 times in interorbital space; mouth very small; gill- 
openings somewhat wider than base of pectorals; skin of belly beset with large, sharp, 3-rooted 
spines, skin elsewhere very smooth; dorsal rays 13, the anterior much longer than posterior, so 
that fin is pointed or falcate, its height contained 1.5 times in head, origin of fin midway pos- 
terior between edge of eye and base of central caudal rays; anal fin opposite and similar to dor- 
sal, its rays 12, the longest contained 1.75 times in head; caudal fin with deeply concave margin, 
the longest rays nearly .7 length of head; pectorals broad, .5 length of head. Color: above 
blackish green, sides and belly silvery white. (Usvigaius, smoothed.) 
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This, the largest of the AmericaQ puffers or swell-fishes, occurs coastwise 
from Massachusetts to Brazil, but is not common north of Cape Hatteras. The 
type came from Charleston, There are but few records of the fish in North 
Carolina waters, owing chiefly to the fact that it has no economic value. 
Yarrow's note on the species in the Beaufort region in 1871 was as follows: 

iama running through salt marshes; but few seen. FouDd in nets, and 
Never eaten, being considered poisonous. Size, from 3 to 6 inches. 




Fig. 157. FuFFBi 



Subsequent collectors recorded the species from that locality only on the 
authority of Yarrow until 1899, when a specimen 16 inches long was taken in 
June on Bird Shoal. Another specimen, representing the maximum length 
attained by the species, was caught on Bird Shoal October 31, 1904, and is now in 
the Beaufort laboratory; its length is 25.75 inches over all, 23.25 inches long to 
base of caudal, head 5.75 inches, depth 5.37 inches. The foregoing diagnosis 
is baaed on this example. Recently a specimen only 2,25 inches long has been 
added to the laboratory collection. 

Family DIODONTID*. The Porcupine-fishes and Bur-fishes. 

Similar to the puffers (Tetraodontidse), but with the scaieiess body thickly 
beset with conspicuous spines and with the teeth represented by a single bony, 
beak-like plate in each jaw. Body short, rounded; abdomen inflatable with 
air or water, but to aless degree than in the puffers; mouth small, terminal, the 
jaws strong; nostrils tubular, each with 2 openings; gill-opening restricted; 
spinous processes with 2 or 3 roots, inserted on all parts of the body except 
about mouth and caudal peduncle; fins small, the pectorals largest; a single 
dorsal fin, placed posteriorly, opposite anal, caudal rounded; ventrals absent. 
A rather small family, with weak swimming powers, living mostly on the bottom 
in warmer seas; of no food value, hut often sold as curiosities, the dried distended 
skins being met with in all parts of the world. Three American genera, 2 with 
members in North Carolina. 
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Geotu DIODON Llniuetu. Porcu^e-flshes. 
These are the porcupine-fiBhee proper, the dermal spines being lon^, slender, 
and capable of being erected like those of a porcupine. Form stout; caudal 
peduncle rather long and slender; nasal tube simple, with 2 lateral of)ening3; 
pectorals short, very broad, upper lobe longer. Probably only 1 American 
species, occurring on both coasts. (Diodon, double tooth.) 

302. DIODON HYSTRIX Linnaeus. 
Porcupine-fish. 

I>ia<fonhv»IWilinncui,SyBt«in>Natune,ed. I.33B, 1768. Jordan & Evermann, ISeS, 174S, pi. cclivi, lig. 648. 
DiAGNoeis.^Depth about .4 length; head contained 3 times in length; eye rather small, 
about .16 length of head; lips thick; akin thickly beaet with strong, sharp spines, longest on top 
of head, back, and sides; the spines posterior to pectorals longest; s[>ine8 0n back anterioriy and 
on peduncle 3-rooted and immovable, other spines 2-root«d and capable of being depressed and 
elevated; dorsal rays 13 to 15, height of fin .5 length of head; anal rays 13 to 15; caudal short, 
rounded; pectorals very broati, rather lees than .5 length of head. Color: dusky above, white 
below, entire body and fins marked by small round black spots, {hystrix. the porcupine.) 




F g 168 PoRCUPINE-FiSH. Diodon hyetri. 



Although the porcupine-fish has been taken at various points on the east 
coast of the United States as far north as Massachusetts, it occurs only as a 
straggler north of Florida. The fish has doubtless been found from time to 
time by the coast fishermen of North Carolina, but the only specimen known 
from that state is one 2.5 inches long obtained at Beaufort in the summer of 1902 
and now in the fishery laboratory at that place. The species attains a length of 3 
feet. 

Genus CHILOUYCTERDS Bibron. Bur-fishes. 

Small marine fishes, with broad, slightly depressed body, covered with short, 
firmly fixed, 3-ropted spines; short caudal peduncle; 2 nasal tentacles each with 
2 lateral openings; small fins, as in Diodon; a few cirri variously placed on 
head and body. About 6 American species, 2 represented in the local fauna: 

t. Back marked with parallel longitudinal black stripes; under parts pale (sometimes black in 

young). ipinosug. 

ii. Entire body marked with black stripes which form hexagonal reticulations, the stripes 
broader on the under ports antiUarain. 
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803. OHILOUYOTERUS SPINOSUS (LliuuBUs). 



" Swell- toad" . 



'Lemon-toad"; "Spiny Toad-fish"; Bur-fista. 



Dxoiiim •pinotut Unnsus. Sygtcma Nftturs. ed. x, 33S, ITSB; India.* 
Diodon tchapfi Wolbaum. Artedi GenerB Piacium. SOI. ITBZ; LoDf Island, N. Y. 
Chitomycifn4 gfomrtricv, Yairow, 1877, 203^ Brsuforl. Jordan ^'Gilbert. 1879, 36" 

1S77, 63; Beaurort. Wilson, 1900, 3SS: Buufort. 
ChilnntvtteniiicAnp^ Jordan, lSBfl.30; Bssufort. Jordan AEvermBnn.lSSS. lT4S,pI. o 

I90S. 403: Beaufort. 



Beaufaii. Jeoldng. 



-i. fig. 649. Linti 



Diagnosis. — Body short and broad, tlic depth somewhat leas than breadth and ,33 total 
length; depth of caudal peduncle at junction with 6n equal to diameter of eye; head less than 
depth; nasal l«ntacle aslong as pupil; eye large, lateral, about equal to snout; interorbital space 
concave; gill-slit equal to diameter of eye, opposite upper half of pectoral base; dermal spines 
broad-based, tar apart, and short, their height averaging diameter of pupil; a series of about 9 
spines between eye and caudal; 2 supraorbilnl spines, 1 spine on middle of forehead; spines on 
abdomen smallest and partly imbedded; a short cirrus above each eye; a fleshy tip on some of 
the posterior spines; cirri on chin; dorsal rays 12, their tips reaching caudal; anal rays 10; cau- 
dal small, lanceolate; pectorals much broader than long, the upper rays longer. Color: green- 
ish above, whitish or pale yellow below (sometimes black in young); back and sides with 10 to 
16 black longitudinal stripes about width of interspaces, those on sides becoming oblique; simi- 
lar narrower stripes on head extending crosswise; a black ocellated spot about size of eye above 
each pectoral, a larger black spot behind each pecloral, another black spot on each side of back 
at base of dorsal, and a smaller black spot below it; a narrow dark bar across dorsal fin near its 
base; fins otherwise plain; iris blue, (spiiumis, full of spines.) 




Fig. 159. BtTR-FiSB; Spi\t ToAO-nSH. Chiiomyclenu »pino»ua. 



The fishermen of North Carolina know this species under the names "swell- 
toad", "lemon-toad", "spiny toad-fish", etc. The fish occurs in the West 
Indies and along the entire Atlantic coast as far north as Massachusetts, reaching 
its greatest abundance from Chesapeake Bay to Florida. It is more or less 
abundant on the shores of North Carolina in summer, and at Beaufort examples 
are then taken varying in size from 1.5 to 6 inches. The fish reaches Beaufort 
early in April and remains at least as late as the latter part of October, and 
probably does not withdraw from the shoal coast waters until the advent of cold 
weather. A length of 10 inches is sometimes attained. The strong, bony beak 
enables the fish to crush and eat mollusks and crustaceans, which are its principal 
food. 



* II ia more than probable that the bur-lisb thus densnated by Linnsus ia ideatical 
tdutp/i by Wslbaum 34 yean later, aa sugceaied by Jordan * Evermann (189S), 
differ from Walbsum'i only in the abaence of hnea on (he back— a charuterof too i 
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304. OHILOMYOTERUS ANTILLARUM Jordan & Rutter. 

ChUomyctenu arUiUarum Jordan & Rutter, Proceedings Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, 1807, 131; 
Jamaica. Jordan & Evermann, 1898, 1740. 

Diagnosis. — Form similar to spinoaua; a transverse row of short cirri on chin; cirri on 
nearly all the spines along margin of belly, no cirri above eyes; a spine below and in front of each 
eye. Color: brown above, yellow below, entire body marked with small hexagonal areas formed 
by black lines, the lines on abdomen wider; black spots as in apinosua, together with black 
blotches on chin in front of and at each end of the row of cirri, (antillarum, of the Antilles.) 

A straggler from the West Indies to the east coast of the United States, 
where it has been observed only at Woods Hole, Mass., and Beaufort, N. C. 
From the former place the writer recorded 1 specimen in 1898; at Beaufort 1 
was taken in a trawl net in the harbor in the summer of 1902, according to Dr. 
R. E. Coker, and another was caught in the summer of 1904, according to Dr. 
E. W. Gudger. 

Family MOLIDiE. The Head-fishes. 

Large fishes of remarkable appearance, with feeble swimming powers, 
inhabiting the open sea but frequently seen along the coasts or stranded on the 
shores. The compressed ovate body is covered with a very thick leathery skin ; the 
posterior part of the body is truncate; the small terminal mouth is armed with 
a single bony plate in each jaw; the single high dorsal fin is placed far back, and 
the anal fin is similar to it in shape and position, the caudal fin extending between 
their posterior margins; the pectoral fins are small and are placed immediately- 
posterior to the very short branchial opening; ventral fins are lacking; and the 
air-bladder is absent. The young differ much from the adults in form, and have 
frequently been described under other names. There are several genera and 
half a dozen known species, but only 1 is recorded from the coasts of the United 

States. 

Genus MOLA Cuvier. Ocean Sun-fishes. 

Very large fishes with ovate body and compressed sides; tough, leathery 
skin without scales; a projecting nose; dorsal and anal fins high, with short 
base; pectorals short. {Mola, a millstone.) 

805. MOLA MOLA (Llnnseus). 
Sun-fish; Head-fish; Moon-fish; Mola. 

Tetrodon mola Linnseus, Systema NatursD, ed. x, 334, 1758; Mediterranean. 
Mola mola, Jordan & Evermann, 1898, 1753, pi. cclxviii, fig. 651. 

Diagnosis. — Head in adult about .25 total length , depth more than .5 length, the body 
becoming longer in older examples; eye small, about .16 head; gill-opening about diameter of 
eye; dorsal and anal fins more than .5 length of body, the rays 16 or 17 in each; caudal fin short 
and wavy. Color: dark gray or slaty, sides and belly lighter; a more or less distinct dark band 
extending along bases of posterior fins. 

The ocean sunfish is a lazy, clumsy species, with limited swimming powers, 
and seems content to be borne about listlessly by currents and tides. It occurs 
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regularly as far north as Massachusetts and on the Pacific coast to San Francisco. 
It also inhabits the Mediterranean, and along the shores of western Europe is 
not uncommon, the writer having seen stranded specimens in Norway beyond 
the Arctic Circle, The species is usually aeen floating or swimming at the surface 
with the dorsal fin out of the water; and it may be easily approached and 
harpooned. The fish is probably more common off the east coast of Florida than 
elsewhere, but is not rare in southern Massachusetts; in Vineyard Sound 8 or 10 
large ones have sometimes been observed in a single summer. 




Fig. 160. Sun-fish. Mola mola. 

The North Carolina records are few, as follows: A specimen now in the 
National Museum (no. 41002) was taken at Cape Lookout in 1889 by William H. 
Gaskill, of the life-saving station at that place. Another specimen, 24 inches 
long and 15 inches wide, was found dead on the beach at Cape Lookout about 
March 15, 1904, by James Willis and was presented by him to the laboratory at 
Beaufort. The third example likewise was taken at Cape Lookout, and was one 
of the largest recorded; it was harpooned by fishermen in May, 1904, and taken 
ashore in the " bight" of the cape; it was 8 feet long, and was estimated by the 
fishermen to weigh 1,000 pounds. 
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The sun-fish attains a weight of 1,500 pounds, and one is recorded from the 
California coast which is reported to have weighed 1,800 pounds. The powerful 
turtle-like jaws suggest that the species feeds on hard-shelled creatures, but as a 
matter of fact jellyfish have proved to be the only food found in a number of 
specimens examined at Woods Hole, Mass. The fish has no economic value at 
the present time, although it has been suggested that glue may be made from the 
abundant subdermal elastic tissue. 

Family SCORPiENIDiE. The Scorpion-fishes and Rock-fishes. 

A numerous and important marine family represented in all parts of the 
world, but most abundant in the temperate portions of the Pacific Ocean; most 
of the American species occur on the Pacific coast, where they enter largely into 
the fisheries. These fishes are of small to moderate size, inhabit rocky bottom, 
and many produce their young alive. The leading family characters are an 
oblong, compressed body; a large head with more or less prominent bony ridges 
terminating in spines; a large terminal mouth with small teeth on jaws and 
vomer; protractile premaxillary; broad maxillary; wide gill-slits; gill-membranes 
not united and free from the isthmus; large pseudobranchiae; opercle and pre- 
opercle usually spinous; small, usually ctenoid scales completely covering body; 
a simple lateral line; rather few pyloric coeca; air-bladder present or absent; 2 con- 
tinuous dorsal fins, the anterior with 8 to 16 spines and longer than soft portion; 
short anal with 3 spines; caudal well developed, of various shapes; broad pec- 
torals; thoracic ventrals with the rays i,5. There are about 8 American genera, 
5 represented on the Atlantic coast but only 2 in shoal water. Only 1 genus as 
yet detected in North Carolina waters, but fishes belonging in several other 
genera occur off that coast.* 

Genus SCORPiBNA Linnfleus. Scorpion-fishes. 

A numerous genus of warm-water fishes with rather elongate, somewhat 
compressed body; large, rough head; large mouth, with bands of villiform teeth 
on jaws, vomer, and palatines; 2 pairs of spines on occiput, 2 spines on opercle, 
and 4 or 5 on preopercle; gill-rakers few in number; ctenoid scales, the top of 
head more or less naked; body and head more or less thickly beset with short 
dermal flaps or filaments; air-bladder absent; 12 dorsal spines; rounded caudal; 
large, broad pectorals, usually with procurrent base; and ventrals arising pos- 
terior to pectorals. Rather small fishes of peculiar form and variegated colora- 
tion, having little food value; about a dozen American species, some of which 
stray northward along the Atlantic coast of the United States. The strong dor- 
sal spines can inflict a painful wound, which fact, together with the repulsive 
appearance, makes these fishes unpopular or even dreaded among fishermen. 
Besides the 2 following species, several others may be looked for as stragglers: 

* PonHnus raihbuni is known only from off Cape Hatteras in 80 fathoms; Sdarchet parmaiu^ has been 
taken in the Gulf Stream oCF North Carolina and other states; and Helicolenus madereruia occurs offshore from 
Cape Hatteras to New York. 
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i. Lower jaw included; cranial spines and ridges more prominent; a deep pit under anterior 
margin of orbit; axil jet black, with large white spots; general body color pale, often 

scarlet, the fins with much red plumieri. 

a. Jaws equal; cranial spines and ridges less prominent; no pit under anterior edge of orbit; 
axil pale, with a few black spots; general color greenish or brownish, the body and fins 
never red brasiliensis. 

(Scorpcena, a scorpion, in allusion to the sting-like wound inflicted by the spines.) 

806. SOORP^NA PLUMIERI Bloch. 
Scorpion-fish. 

Scorpcena plumieri Bloch, Kongliga svenska vetenskaps akademien, nya handlingar, Stockholm, x, 234, 1789; 
Martinique. Jordan & Evennann, 1898, 1848. 

Diagnosis. — Body short, the depth contained 3 times in total length; head .4 total length, 
the surface very irregular, with strong spines and many grooves and pits; a conspicuous pit 
below eye; lower jaw included; maxillary extending beyond eye, .5 length of head; eye .2 
head; gill-rakers very short and broad; scales in lateral line about 40, a few scales on opercle 
and preopercle but none on other parts of head ; numerous fleshy flaps on body and head, a 
large one over eye and on other parts of head; dorsal rays xii,10, the longest spine but little 
more than .33 head; anal rays in, 5, the second spine very robust and longer than third; pec- 
torals broad, procurrent, reaching as far as anal origin, the lower 10 or 11 rays simple and 
exserted. Color: variable; usually sand color or bright red above, purplish below; the body 
and head marked by several broad black bands; back covered with light specks and white 
filaments; axil jet black, with large round, white spots; lower part of head finely spotted with 
blue; angles of mouth yellow; radiating dark spots about eye; fins variegated like body; the 
dorsal with white spots, the anal and ventrals white with red and black shades, the caudal 
with 3 black and 3 light vertical bars, the pectorals with tip scarlet and inner surface yellow, 
black, and red. (Named for Plumier, a priest who collected fishes in Martinique.) 

A common species from Florida to Brazil, straggling as far north as Massa- 
chusetts, where it has been found by the writer. Six specimens, all about 2 
inches long, in the collection of the Beaufort laboratory, were obtained in July 
and August, 1903, on Bird Shoal and Uncle Israel Shoal. 

307. SOORP^NA BRASILIENSIS Ouvier & Valenciennes. 

Scorpion-fish. 

ScorpiBna brasiliensis Cuvier & Valenciennes, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, ir, 305, 1829: Brazil. Jordan 
& Evennann, 1898, 1842, pi. ccbocvii, fig. 670. 

DiAQNOSis. — Body short, the depth .4 length; head compressed, its length equal to 
greatest depth of body; jaws equal; maxillary extending opposite posterior edge of eye, 
rather less than .5 head; eye large, equal to snout and more than .25 in head; interorbital 
space deep, .5 diameter of eye; 2 sharp spines on preorbital, 2 or 3 on suborbital stay, upper 
preopercular spine long, opercular spines small; scales in lateral line about 55, a few scales on 
opercles, preopercles, and cheeks; small dermal flaps present on many scales of body, on 
cheeks, before eyes, at bases of cranial spines, on membrane of spinous dorsal, etc.; a long 
and slender flap above eye; dorsal rays xii,10, a deep notch between the two parts; anal rays 
111,6; caudal rounded; pectorals long, about length of head, extending beyond first anal spine; 
ventrals .5 length of head, reaching to vent, the last ray attached to abdomen by a membrane. 
Color: grayish brown, with regular and obscure blackish t>lotches, one across base of peduncle; 
white below, axil of pectorals pale, with a few round black spots, similar spots also on sides 



of body; a fringed white flap on anterior nostril; dorsal and anal fins irregularly marbla 
caudal white, with a broad median and a narrow terminal vertical black bar; pecto 
obacurely barred; ventrala blackish blue, (firasiliensis, inhabiting Bra»il-) 



SiM^'^ 



Tig. 161. ScORPioN-F 



ScorpasTta brasilienaia. 



The foregoing description is based on several specimens, under 2 inches long, 
taken on Uncle Israel Shoal, Beaufort Harbor, July 20, 1904. The species 
ranges from Brazil northward, probably occurring regularly as far as Cape Hat- , 
teraa, although not previously recorded north of South Carolitia. ■ 

Family COTTID^. The Sculpins. " 

The Hculpins constitute- an exceetUngly numerous and varied family, found 
chiefly along the shores of northern regions; some, however, occur at great depths 
and some are confined to streams and lakes. The principal characters of the 
family are a usually broad and depressed head, from which the elongate fusiform 
or compressed trunk tapers backward to a rather slender peduncle; head either 
smooth or spiniferous; large mouth, with teeth in bands on jaws; protractile pre- 
maxillaries; large eyes, placed high on the head and usually separated by a 
narrow space; spinous processes usually present on preopercle; suborbital con- 
nected with preopercle by a bony stay; united gill- membranes, which are joined 
to or free from isthmus; 3.5 or 4 gill-arches with short or rudimentary gill-rakers; 
body naked, partly scaled, or partly covered with prickles or plates; lateral line 
present; air-bladder usually lacking; pyloric creca few; dorsal fins either separate 
or connected, with 6 to 18 usually weak spines and rather numerous soft raj's; 
anal fin without spines; caudal fin truncate or rounded; large pectoral fins with 
broad base; thoracic ventral fins (rarely absent), with 1 spine and 3 to 5 soft rays. 
The sculpins have little value as food, but are sometimes eaten and also used aa 
bait; they must, however, be of considerable importance, owing to their wide 
distribution, and some of them are known to be very destructive to fish egga. 
Of the 50 or more American genera only 1 is represented in the state. 
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Genus COTTUS Linnseus. Fresh-water Sculpins ; liiller's Thumbs ; Blobs. 

Small, numerous, and variable sculpins of the colder fresh waters of North 
America, Asia, and Europe; often abundant in trout streams and feeding largely 
on trout eggs in season. Form elongate, little if at all compressed, head with 
few spines; teeth on jaws, vomer, and (sometimes) palatines; isthmus very wide, 
the gill-membranes not passing across it; a simple spine at angle of preopercle, 
usually several spines below and a single concave spine on subopercle; skin smooth, 
sometimes with feeble prickles; lateral line sometimes deficient; pyloric cceca 
about 4; dorsal fins separated or joined, the spines slender, 6 to 9 in number; 
ventrals with 4 soft rays and a concealed spine. Of the numerous American 
species, only 1 is recognized as inhabiting any of the waters of North Carolina. 
(CottuSj an old name for the miller's thumb of Europe.) 

308. COTTUS lOTALOPS (Rafinesque). 
Blob; Miller's Thumb; Mull-head (Va.). 

Pegedictis ictalops Rafinesque, Ichthyologia Ohiensis. 85, 1820; Kentucky. 

Potamocottus carolince Gill, Proceedings Boston Society of Natural History, 1861, 40; Carolina. 

Cottua ictalops, Jordan & Evermann, 1898. 1950. Bean, 1903, 914; Boilings Creek, N. C. 

Coitus bairdi, Jordan, 18896, 154; South Fork of Swannanoa River and Spring Creek at Hot Springs, N. C. 

Uranidea carolinae, Cope, 18706, 455; French Broad River, Madison County, N. C. 

Diagnosis. — Form robust; depth about .25 length; head .33 length; palatine teeth well 
developed; isthmus very broad; skin smooth, no axillary prickles; lateral line continuous or 
interrupted; dorsal rays vi,16 to viii,17, the spinous rays low and weak; anal rays 12; pectorals 
large, nearly as long as head, and reaching to or beyond origin of soft dorsal. Color: oliva- 
ceous, with dark bars and spots; fins dark barred of mottled. (idalopSf having an eye like a 
cat-fish.) 

A species of wide distribution and great variability; ranging from New York 
to the Dakotas and along the AUeghanies to Alabama. Known only from tribu- 
taries of the French Broad River in North Carolina, but doubtless occurring also 
in the headwaters of the Holston and other streams on the western slope of the 
mountains. Reaches a length of 6 inches, and is a very undesirable inhabitant 
of the trout streams. 

Family TRIGLIDiE. The Sea-robins or Gurnards. 

The sea-robins are found in the tropical and temperate regions of both 
hemispheres, and some forms occur in great abundance in America, Europe, and 
Asia. The most striking family features are the head completely enclosed in 
strong bony plates, the wing-like pectoral fins, and the conversion of the 3 lower- 
most pectoral rays into long, slender, detached feelers. Body elongate, fusiform, 
deepest at junction with head; head large and more or less spiny; mouth large, 
mostly terminal, with bands of small teeth on jaws and sometimes on vomer 
and palatines; premaxillaries protractile; maxillary slipping under preorbital; 
no supplementary maxillary; gill-arches 4, gill-rakers various, gill-membranes not 
attached to isthmus; lateral line present; body covered with scales or bony 
plates; air-bladder and usually pyloric cceca present; 2 dorsal fins, the spinous 
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short and beginning far forward; anal fin without spines, similar to second dorsal; 
caudal rather long; ventral fins thoracic, wide apart, their rays i,5. The genera 
are few, and only 1 genus is represented on the shores of the United States. 

Genus PRIONOTUS Lac6pMe. Sea-robins; American Gurnards. 

The sea-robins are among the most numerous and best known of the shore 
fishes of the east coast. Their principal anatomical characters are: Body more 
or less round in section, tapering regularly backward from shoulder to slender 
caudal peduncle; head entirely covered with bony plates, which have granula- 
tions, ridges, and spines; snout broad, depressed, and much longer than eye; 
mouth broad, terminal, with bands of small teeth on jaws, vomer, and palatines; 
the spines on head definitely placed, 1 on opercle, 1 or 2 at angle of preoperele, 2 
on nape, and 1 on shoulder girdle; gill-membranes free from isthmus; gill-rakers 
rather long and numerous; lateral line continuous; small, regularly arranged 
rough scales completely covering body, only a few on head; pyloric ccBoa 
present in moderate number; air-bladder rather large, with a specialized muscle 
attached to its external surface; vertebra) about 25; dorsal fins separate, the 
first with 8 to 10 strong spines, the second longer and similar to anal; caudal 
rather long; pectorals broad, wing-like, the 3 anterior rays separated from others, 
long, thickened, free from each other, and developed as flexible tactile organs. 

The species are of small size, rarely exceeding a foot in length. They live 
mostly on the bottom, using their finger-like pectoral rays very dexterously in 
finding food. They are able to make a grunting sound by the action of the air- 
bladder, and are hence called pig-fish in some localities. 

The flesh is white and of good flavor, but these fishes are rarely eaten, 
although the closely related gurnards of Europe (Trigla) are food fishes of some 
importance. Immense quantities of sea-robins are caught in pound nets, seines, 
and other nets along the entire Atlantic coast from Massachusetts southward, 
but no use is made of them except as compost. More than 20 species are know^n 
from our coasts; 9 from the eastern seaboard of the United States; and 4 from 
North Carolina, all the local species being known as " flying-fish *' or " flying- 
toad'^ among the fishermen. 

Key to the North Carolina species of sea-robins. 

I. Head large, more than .3 total length; mouth relatively large, the maxillary at least .4 len^h 
head: pectoral at least .5 length of body; free rays of pectoral tapering, not expanded at tip. 

a. No distinct spine on cheek Done at center of radiation nor on edge of preorDital; head of 

moderate width, the spines except those on nape not prominent; gill-rakers long and 
slender, 18 to 20 develoiwd on lower arm of first arch; depth of body more than .2 

total length; pectorals dark green evolans, 

aa. A distinct spine on cheek bone at center of riuliation, and a preorbital spine with a smaller 
one at base; head very broad, with high, knife-like spines; gill-rakers shorter and 
thicker, about 10 developed on lower ami of first arch; depth of body .2 total length; 

pectorals liglit green * tribxuus. 

ii. Hea(f smaller, its length less than .3 total length; mouth relatively small, the maxillary 
less than .4 length of head; pectoral less than .5 total length of body; free rays of i>ec- 
toral expanded. 

b. 13ody very slender, tlie depth about .10 total length; dorsal spines high, the third con- 

tained 1.0 times in head; caudal fin square behind; general color olive, with numerous 
round bronze or reddish spots on bacK and sides, a black spot on spinous dorsal, soft 
dorsal and caudal sometimes black or dark brown scihUus, 
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bb. Body less Blender, the depth about .22 total length; dorsal spines low, the third less than 
.5 length of head; caudal fin moderately forked; general color dark olive, without well 
defined spota, some dark mottling on back and 4 obscure darji blotches, the fins plain 
except for a black spot on first dorsal, pectorals reddish carolitiua. 

(Prionolus, saw back.} 

309. PRJONOTUS EVOLANS (Linnwus). 
"Flying-fish"; "Flying-toad"; "Striped Flying-toad"; Sea-robin. 

Trit/la rvaUmt LinnffiUa. SyBteioa Natura;. ed. lii. 4BS. 1766; CaroUnft. 

iVunutiu nuloni. Jardui & Gilbert, IS70. 373: Bwurort, Jordan. 13SS, 2S; Beaufort. Jenkins, I8S7. 91: 
BiauCort. Jordan & Evennsnn. 1S98. 2108, pi. cccxx, fig. 772; Nortli and South Carolina. 

DiAOKOSia. — 'Depth of body contained about 4.5 to 4.75 times in total length; narrowest 
part of caudal peduncle less than diameter of eye; head contained 2.6 times in total length; 
maxillary .4 length of head; eye large, rather less than .5 snout; interorbital space leaa than 
diameter of eye; pores in lateral line about 53; scales in transverse series from last dorsal 
spine to vent about 30; dorsal rays x+ 12, the first spine only weakly serrate, the longest 
spines and soft rays about equal and same length as maxillary; anal rays 11; caudal .5 length 
of head; the posterior margin nearly straight; pectorals more than .5 total length of body 
(occasionally in North Carolina specimens Dearly .66 total length). Color: back greenish 
brown, sides light green, usually with small irregular whitish spots; back with 3 brownish 
crossbars, the third extending to base of posterior soft rays; sides and head marked by narrow 
lengthwise brown stripes along lateral line, from shoulder spine to opposite end of anal fin, with 
a fainter one above, and from aagle of mouth to preopercular spine; belly white; branchioste- 
gal membrane yellow; opercle brown; anterior dorsal dusky, with a black spot between fourth 
and sixth spines; anal reddish; caudal mostly orange, with transverse lines of white and brown 
toward base; pectorals lustrous green on inner surface with upper rays white and lower red, 
olive on outer surface with a narrow blue edge; veatrals pale red. {evolaTtt, flying out.) 




Fig. 162. Striped SEA-ROBtn. Prianotus ewlant. 

Known oii)y from the coast of North and South Carolina, where it is abun- 
dant in places. For the Beaufort region it was not listed by Yarrow, was 
recorded as abundant by Jordan and Gilbert and common by Jenkins, but has 
not recently been reported and no specimens appear to have reached the Beau- 
fort laboratory. 
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810. PRIONOTUS TBIBULDS (Ouvier). 
"Flying-fiah"; "Flying-toad"; Big-headod Qurnftrd; Sea-robia. 

rriptalribuJuiCuvier. RcdwAninul, ed. 2. vol. 2. 101. 1S29; Amerioa. 
PrisiuXui hibalut. Jaidui A Gilbert. ISTB. 373; Bcttulort. Jordas. ISSS. 3) 

BuufDrt. Koid^ASmith. ISM. 21: HalMni Inlat. Joidm A E 

etc. Linton.lMG. 404; BcwiTart. 

DiAQSoBia. — Depth .2 total length of body; bead broad, .4 total length; spines and 
strlations on head very strong; maxillary rather less than .5 length of head; poies on lateral 
line about 50; dorsal rayaixor x + 12or 13; anal rays 11; pectorala .5 length of body, shorter 
in young. Color: back light green with dark green reticulations; udes with a bright orange 
lateral band; under parts white; 2 dark bands below spinous dorsal; anterior dorsal with 
obscure dark bars and a large black spot between fifth and sixth spines; posterior dorsal dull 
reddish, with dark spots; anal similar to soft dorsal; caudal reddish brown, with 3 dark cross- 
bars; inner surface of pectorals grayish, outer surface light green, with 4 or S dark erossbands; 
free pectorals rays red, barred with dark; ventrals light red. (tribvlut, acraping.) 

The big-beaded gurnard ranges from New York to Texas, and is common &t 
Beaufort and on other parts of the North Carolina coast. It is distinguishable 
from the other local species by the very broad and spinous head, the spines being 
longer and sharper in the young. The diet is varied, and embraces all kinds of 
living animals of suitable size; examples examined by Professor Linton at Beau- 
fort in July and August had eaten fish, worms, crabs,, fiddler crabs, shrimp, am- 
phipods, copepods, horse-shoe crabs, bivalve mollusks, and sea urchins. 

311. PRIONOTUS SOITULUS Jordan & OUbart. 
"Flying-fish"; "Flying-toad"; "Slim Flying- toad"; Sea-robin, 

Privnofua tdlutut Jordan k Gilbert. ProceeJings U. S. NstionaJ Mu» 

1886. 28: Be«uIort. Jordu A Ey 

Linton, 1905, 404; B«ufort. 
fritrnDfuipunffatui. Yarrow. 1877. 207; Beaufor 




Fig. 163. Slender Sba-robi.v. Prwnodis scitulun. 



Diagnosis. — Form very slender, the ilcptli much less tlian .3 total length; caudal peduncle 
much wider than eye; head small, contained 2.75 to 3.6 in total letigtli; mouth small, maxillary 
short, less than .3 length of head; snout long, .5 head; eye small, .3 snout; intcrorbital area 
concave, narrower than eye; spines on top of head short, sharp; gill-rakera long, slender; pores 
in lateral line 52; dorsal rays .i£ + 13, the spines high, the longest (tliird) equal to distance from 
pupil to end of snout, the soft rays low and of uniform length; anal rays 12; caudal square 
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behind; pectorals in male .4 to .5 length of body, in female .33, Color: Male — above light 

greenish brown, with 4 dark blotches on back; sides spotted with reddish brown; opercle 
reiidish brown, branch iostegal membrane bfack; dorsal fins greenish brown, a black spot on 
membrane between fourth and fifth spines, both fins with translucent streaka; anal dark, the 
base and edge white; caudal reddish, with narrow white longitudinal streaks; pectorals dark 
brown, with irregular light brown and green markings; free rays of pectorals and ventrals 
orange-tinged. Female — above dark green, back and sides thickly spotted with bronze; 
branchiostegal membranes pink; spinous dnraal dusky with light streaks, a black ocellated 
spot between fourth and fifth spines, a similar spot on upper part of first spine and membrane; 
second dorsal and caudal spotted with black; anal black; ventrals pale. (scUvius, slender.) 

This small species, although reported as tolerably abundant at Beaufort by 
Yarrow, was represented by only 2 specimens in the collections of Jordan and 
Jenkins. Recently it has been found in great abundance in the Beaufort region 
in summer. Upwards of a dozen fish examined by Professor Linton in August 
(1901 and 1902) contained fish, crustaceans, and bivalve and univalve mollusks. 
The species attains a length of only 6 inches, and is the smallest of the local sea- 
robins. Jordan & Gilbert record the local vernacular name of "slim fiying-toad " 
in allusion to its very slender form. 

313. PRIONOTUS OAROLINUS (Linnwus). 
"Flying-flah"; "Flying-toad"; Saa-robin, 




Fig. 164. Carolina Sba-robin. Prionotut carolinnt. 

DiAflNOSis.^Form slender, but much leas so than in PrioniAns scitidua, the depth less than 
.2 total letigth; depth of caudal peduncle equal to eye; bones of bead comparatively smooth, 
the spines low; head contained 3 times in total length; mouth small, maxillary lees than .33 
length of head; snout .5 head; eye rather large, .4 snout; gill-rakers of moderate length, about 
10 on lower arm of first arch; pores in lateral line about 58; dorsal rays x+ 13, the spines low, 
the longest (third) not .5 length of head; ana! rays 12; caudal slightly forked; pectorals short, 
rounded, not as much as .5 length of body. Color: brownish above, with dark mottlinga and 
about 4 obscure dark crossbars; white below; throat and branchiostegal membranes blackish; 
a black ocellus between fourth and fifth dorsal spines, and several pale streaks below the spot; 
whitish oblique streaks on second dorsal; pectorals reddish brown. 
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Jordan & Gilbert (1879) regarded the species called Prionoius carolinus by 
Yarrow as probably not that species but Prionotv^ trihulus; they, as well as Jen- 
kins, failed to find the fish at Beaufort. In the summer of 1903 about 25 speci- 
mens were taken on Bird Shoal and elsewhere in Beaufort Harbor, and in Bogue 
Sound; and in 1904 the fish was frequently taken in June, July, and August in the 
vicinity of the laboratory. One foot is about the maximum length of the species; 
but the Beaufort specimens have not averaged nearly so large. The spawning 
season is spring, and the eggs are bright orange in color. The young are abun- 
dant in summer. 

Family CEPHALACANTHIDiE. The Flying Gurnards. 

This family is related to the Triglidae, differing in the shape of the pectoral 
fin, the absence of "feelers'', the broad union of the gill-membranes with the 
isthmus, the closeness together of the ventral fins, the ventral rays being i,4, as 
well as in numerous bony characters. Body elongate, rather broad, sides flat- 
tened; 'head blunt, quadrangular, nearly the entire surface bony; mouth small, 
lower jaw included, granular teeth in jaws, no teeth on roof of mouth; bones 
about eye united into a shield; a long bony process ending in a sharp spine 
extending backward from the nape on each side beyond origin of dorsal fin; pre- 
orbital projecting beyond the jaws; preopercle extending backward as a long, 
round spine beyond ventrals; opercle small; gill-slits narrow, gill-rakers small, 
pseudobranchisB large; body covered with small, keeled, bony scales, which occur 
also on opercles and cheeks; 2 serrated spines at base of tail; pyloric cceca 
numerous; air-bladder divided into 2 lateral halves; dorsal fins separated, the 
anterior with 7 flexible spines, the posterior and anal with a few slender rays; 
caudal rather broad; pectorals large, divided into 2 lengthwise sections, the 
posterior part much the longer; ventrals long and pointed. The family contains 
1 genus, with a single representative in American waters. 

Genus CEPHALACANTHUS Lac^p^de. Flying Gurnards. 

The generic characters are indicated in the family diagnosis. In the adults 
the pectoral fins are much longer than in the young, and reach nearly to base of 
caudal; the anterior part of the fin contains a few closely connected rays as long 
as head; the posterior part is made up of numerous slender, unbranched rays. 
The flying gurnards possess the power of flight Uke the true flying-fishes, but to a 
much less degree. (Cephalacanthits, head spine.) 

313 CEPHALACANTHUS VOLITANS (Linnaeus). 
''Flying-fish"; Flying- robin. 

Trigla volUans LiamDUS. Systema Naturse, ed. x. 1, 302, 1753; Mediterranean Sea and ocean within the tropica. 
Dactylopterua volUans, Jordan &, Gilbert, 1879, 372; Beaufort Harbor. 

CephaUicanthus volUana,' Jordan, 1886, 28; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 91; Beaufort. Jordan db Evennann, 
1898, 2183, pi. cccxxiii, fig. 778. 

Diagnosis. — Depth somewhat less than .2 total length; caudal peduncle slender, ita 
depth less than diameter of eye; head short, contained about 4.5 in total length, the profile 
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Bleep and straight; maxillary extending as far as anterior margin of orbit; eye large, about .75 
snout; preopercular spine nearly as loog as head, not reaching beyond nuchal spine; dorsal 
rays vii -1-8, the 2 anterior spines separated from the others and connected at their bases by 
membrane, the last spine very short ; both dorsal fina rather high, the posterior higher, its longest 
rays about equal to depth of body; anal rays 6, the fin similar t« soft dorsal; caudal concave 
behind; pectoral rays about 34, the upper section with 6 rays; ventrals about length of head. 
Color; variable; aboveirregularly marked with difTerent shades of green and brown; pale below, 
witli blotches of red and yellow; spinous dorsal with several dark bars; caudal with 3 vertical 
reddish bars; pectorals marked wit 1i blue streaks, bars, and spots, their under surface glistening 
bl le. {volilans, flying.) 




Fig. 165. Flying Gurnabd. Cephalacanthus volitans. 

Although Jordan & Gilbert found this species rather common at Beaufort in 
1878 and Jenkins reported it as common in 1885, it had not recently been met 
with in that region until the summer of 1904, when 1 was collected by Dr. E. W. 
Gudger. Another was seined on Bird Shoal August 5, 1905, by Mr. C. B. Wilson. 
It occurs regularly, but in limited numbers, as far north as Massachusetts, and 
ranges thence southward along the entire coast, being most numerous on the 
shores of the South Atlantic and Gulf States. The North Carolina fishermen call 
this species "flying-fish". It reaches a length of a foot, and is very singular in 
appearance and interesting in habits. 

Family GOBIID.*;. The Gobies. 

The gobies form an exceedingly large and diversified family of carnivorous 
fishes, found in the warmer waters of all parts of the world. They are for the 
most part small and live upon the bottom, in both fresh and salt water. Some 
species are blind. A few are of economic importance. The American genera 
number more than 30 and the species nearly 100. The family characters are: 
Rather elongate body; mouth small, moderate or large with protractile pre- 
maxillaries and teeth of various kinds; gi'b4, gill -membranes united to the isth- 
mus; opercle without spines, preopercle with a short spine or none; pseudo- 
branchia; present; pyloric cfnca absent; air-bladder usually lacking; skin either 
naked or scaly, the scales cycloid or ctenoid; lateral line absent; fins of a great 
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variety of shapes; 2dorsal fins, which are either separate or connected, the spinous 
part less developed than the other, the spines 2 to 8 (rarely absent); anal 
similar to soft dorsal, usually with a weak spine; caudal rounded or pointed, 
not concave or forked; pectorals large or small; ventrals thoracic, the rays i, 5, 
the hns either close together or united, if the latter a fold of skin across base 
forms a kind of sucking cup. The species now known in the state fall in 4 
genera, as follows: 

Key to the North Carolina genera of gobiet. 

i. Ventral fins not united; body covered with large scales Dobuitatok. 

a. Ventral fins united; scales if present small or moderate. 

a. Dorsal spines 6 Ctenooobius. 

aa. Dorsal spines 7 or 8. 

b. Body more or less scaly, head naked; soft dorsal and anal rays 15 to 17; size minute. 

MiCROOOBiue. 
bb. Body and head without scales; soft dorsal and anal rays 10 to 14; size small. 

GoBioeouA. 
6«nui DORHITATOR GilL PufiMas. 

Form rather stout; head broad and flat; mouth small, oblique; no vomerine 
teeth; preopercle without spine; scales on body and opercles large, ctenoid, those 
on cheeks small; all fins large, the second dorsal high. Apparently only a single, 
variable species. (Dormiiaior, a sleeper.) 

814. DORMITATOR MACULATUS (Bloch). 
Guavma', Spotted Gob;. 

Sciana moeulala. Bloch Ichthyologie. pi. 209. fie 2. 1790; WeeC Indin. 
DormUaler mtKutatiu ~ 




Fig. 166. Spotted Goby. DormUalor maculaius. 



DiAONoaia. — Body stout, the depth about .33 length; head short and broad, a little more 
than .25 total length; lower jaw very slightly longer than upper; maxillary extending about to 
anterior edge of eye; snout blunt, rounded, longer than diameter of the small eye; scales in 
lateral series about 33, in transverse series 12; dorsal rays vii + 1,8 or 9, the posterior soft rays 
longer than head; anal rays 1,9 or 10, the fin somewhat smaller than soft dorsal; caudal broad 
and rounded; pectorals broad, their length less than head; ventrals reaching to vent. Color: 
dark gray or brown, with lighter spots; a large black spot above base of pectoral; a dark 
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Streak along aide; dark streaka on head; branchiostegal membrane black; dorsal fins with 
several series of dark spots; anal with bluish bars and a white margin, (macvlatus, spotted.) 

Mr. William P. Seal collected a number of small specimens of this species in 
fresh water near Wilmington in the winter of 1906-6, and thus extended its 
known range, South Carolina heretofore being the most northern state from 
which it was recorded. The fish is found in fresh and brackish waters as far 
south as Brazil, and is also known from the west coast of Mexico and Central 
America. It reaches a length of several feet, and is eaten in some countries. 

Genus CTEHOGOBIUS GUI. Gobies. 

A very numerous genus of small fishes found in both salt and fresh waters in 
all parts of the world. The body is elongate and compressed; the head is rather 
long and more or less depressed; the mouth is of moderate size, with several 
series of conical teeth in jaws; the eye is anterior to middle of head; the scales are 
of moderate or rather small size, ctenoid, not deciduous, sometimes absent from 
nape, breast, and cheeks; dorsal fins separate, the anterior with 6 weak spines; 
soft dorsal and anal long; caudal pointed; pectorals well developed; ventrals 
united, not adnate to abdomen. Besides the following species known from the 
shore waters of North Carolina, several others range as far northward as Charles- 
ton, S. C, and may in time be detected in this state. (Ctenogobins, comb goby; 
in allusion to the ctenoid scales.) 

315. OTENOGOBIUS STIGMATIOUS (Poey). 
"Scallop-flBli"; Goby. 

5mariv^uiifHfn<UiflM Poey, Memoruu. ii. 2Sl, 1801; Cuba. 

OobiwtliBmalicat. Jordan AEve^aa.na,lSaS,222^.p^.lxacIvi,&g.^S7■, North Csrolins to Bnuil. 

Gobiut efKoomut Jordmi A Gilbert. Proceediogi U. 3. NBlioasI MUHUm. 18S2. 811: CharLotton. S. C. Jniluns, 

1885: Beaufort. Jordan & Eicenmann, PrDceediata U. 8. Nacioaal Uiuaum. ISSS. iM; Buufoit. 

Jenldna. 1887, 91: Beaufort. Jordan & Evennann, 1898, 2223. 
JardM.IBSfl. 28; Bnufort. 




Fig. 167. Goby. CUnogobiut Uigmaticui. 



DiAGNOSia. — Form very elongate, the depth .18 length; head slightly compressed, .2' 
length; mouth low, horizontal, comparatively large, the maxillary .4 length of head and extend- 
ing toapoint under pupil; height of cheeks leas than eye; eye high, less than .3 length of head 
interorbiCal space less than .3 diameter of eye; anout short, obtuse, its length less than eye; 
scales large, strongly ctenoid, 27 to 33 in lengthwise series; nape, bead, and breast naked; 
dorsal fins contiguous, the rays vi + ll or 12, the spbea high (longest .6 head); soft dorsal 
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and anal long and high, reaching the base of caudal when depressed; anal rays 12 or 13; 
caudal lanceolate, the middle rays longer than head; pectorals about as long as head; ventrals 
somewhat shorter. Color: Male — light green, with dark mottlings above; sides with 4 to 6 
dark blotches; a large, distinct bluish-black spot on each side of nape; several rows of brown 
spots on each dorsal; 4 to 6 irregular brown vertical bars on caudal; lower fins dusky. Female 
—duller; sides with a row of elongated dark spots, the light bars absent or faint. (stignuUicus, 
spotty.) 

This little species inhabits sandy bays from North Carolina to Florida, and 
is apparently common about Beaufort. Jenkins reports that he " obtained about 
30 specimens with considerable diflSculty*', and notes the local name of ''scallop- 
fish''. Numerous specimens about 1.25 inches long were seined on Uncle Israel 
Shoal in January, 1905. The maximum length is 2 inches. The species is 
subject to considerable variation in form and color, depending on size, sex, and 
locality. The form called encoeomus does not appear to be distinct from stig- 

maticus. 

Genus MICROGOBIUS Poey. Gobies. 

Very small shore fishes, with elongate, more or less compressed body; large 
and very oblique mouth, the lower jaw prominent; strong teeth; small cycloid or 
weakly ctenoid scales; 7 or 8 dorsal spines; and 15 to 18 soft dorsal and anal rays. 
Four species are now known from the coast between Virginia and Texas, and 
several others occur in the West Indies; therefore, in addition to the 2 following, 
several other species may be looked for in North Carolina: 

t. Body strongly compressed ; depth contained 5 times in length; caudal fin much longer than 
liead; color green; anal fin with a row of distinct black spots on margin; no distinct black 

spot on spinous dorsal holm^.. 

ii. Body slightly compressed; depth contained 5.5 times in len^h; caudal fin equal to head; 
color yellow or light brown; no black si>ots on anal fin; a distinct black si>ot on spinous 
dorsal eulepis. 

(Microgobius, small goby.) 

317. MICROOOBIUS HOLMESI Smith, new species. 

Holmes' Goby. 

Diagnosis. — Form elongate, the body greatly compressed, the depth greatest over base 
of pectorals where it is .2 lengtli; caudal peduncle very short, broad, its greatest depth equal 
to its length and more than .5 body depth; head comparatively large, contained 3.6 times in 
length of body, slightly compressed, its width somewhat less than its depth, which is .66 its 
length; eye placed high and directed upward and outward, contained 3.4 times in head; eyes 
separated by a deep narrow groove; interorbital space very narrow, .3 width of pupil; snout 
about .7 eye and less than .25 head; mouth large, strong, very oblique; lower jaw projecting, 
its tip nearly on level with lower edge of pupil; maxillarj' extending to point under anterior 
margin of pupil, its length nearly .5 head; teeth in a narrow band in each jaw; cheek large, 
its height greater than diameter of eye and alwut .3 length of head; scales cycloid, non- 
deciduous, rather small, largest on pi>steriar part of body and gradually becoming smaller 
anteriorly; head, nape, and breast naketi; scales, in lateral line about 48, in transverse line 
between the origin of second dorsal and anal II or 12; dorsal fins distinct, the rays vii + 16, 
the first and last soft rays unbranched ; spinoxis dorsal begins behind posterior margin of opercle 
a distance equal to diameter of pupil, all the raj's slender and high, the longest more than .8 
head; origin of soft dorsal directly ON-er vent, the raj-s of nearly uniform height, .5 head, the 
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baae of the fin more than .5 trunk, the last rays reEtching beyond base of outer caudal rays; 
anal fin directly under soft dorsal and of same length, but the rays 18 in number and somewhat 
shorter; caudal large, broad, and pointed, its length greater than head; pectorals very broad, 
their insertion slightly in advance of dorsal, their broad base equal to .5 length of head, their 
length about equal to head and citendiug beyond origin of anal ; ventrals large, nearly as4ong 
as head, reaching to anus, the basat membrane very well developed and nearly .33 length of 
fin. Color body and liead uniformly pale clear green, each scale with a fine dark edge; 
anterior half of body marked by 5 or 6 pale, narrow, vertical crossbars, widest anteriorly, 
placed at irregular mtervals, a similar bar at base of caudal; spinous dorsal with 4 oblique 
rows of dark spots on membranes, soft dorsal with 5 or 6 similar rows of spots; anal dusky, 
the distal margin of each membrane except the first, sixteenth, and seventeenth having a 
vertically elongated distmct black spot in a clear area, these apota forming a regular row; 
caudal, pectorals, and ventrals dusky 
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Fig. 168. Holmes' Gobt. Microgobius kolmesi. a. Ventrals fins viewed from below. 

Type, a specimen 1.75 inches long taken on Uncle Israel Shoal, Beaufort 
Harbor, July 20, 1904, by Dr. E. W. Gudger. 

Named for Prof. J. A. Holmes, former state geologist of North Carolina, now 
associated with the U. S. Geological Survey. 

This species resembles Microgobius thalassinus Jordan & Gilbert, from 
Charleston, S. C, but differs in having a much deeper caudal peduncle, a pro- 
jecting lower jaw, shorter maxillary, smaller eye, no filamentous dorsal spines, 
shorter caudal fin, more numerous anal rays, shorter ventrals, persistent scales, 
and in color of dorsal, caudal, and anal fins, body, and head. 

From Microgobius eulepis Eigenmann &. Eigenmann, from Fortress Monroe, 
Va., this species may be distinguished by its rather larger head, deeper and much 
more compressed body, longer snout, longer caudal fin, absence of a sharply 
defined blaclc spot on spinous dorsal hn, and various other characters of form 
and color. 

Only a single specimen is as yet known, but other examples will no doubt 
be collected at Beaufort and other points. 
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817. MIOROOOBIUS EULEPIS Eigenmann & Eigenmann. 

Goby. 

Microgobiua eulepis Eigenmann & Eigenmann, Proceedings California Academy of Science, 1888, 69; Fortress 
Monroe. Va. Jordan & Evermann, 1898. 2244. 

Diagnosis. — Body scarcely compressed, depth contained 5.5 times in length; head .2.5 
length, its depth .75 length; eye large, .28 length of head; interorbital as wide as pupil; snout 
short, broad, .2 length of head; preorbital narrower than pupil; mouth oblique, maxillary not 
reacliing to anterior margin of pupil; teeth in both jaws in a narrow band, some of them 
enlarged; scales rather large, crowded anteriorly, the breast, nape, and spinous dorsal region 
naked, number in lateral series 50, in transverse series 14; dorsal rays vii4- 15 to vii4- 17, the 
longest spine .66 length of head; anal rays 16 or 17; caudal .25 length of body; pectorals and 
ventrals about as long as head. Color; yellow or very light brown without bars or stripes, the 
scales on back with dark margin; a light vertical bar on preopercle; a sharply defined black, 
spot on upper part of spinous dorsal between fourth and fifth spines; other fins plain, (eu^epts, 
well scaled.) 

Up to this time this species has been known only from the type specimen, 
1.87 inches long, collected at Fortress Monroe, Virginia. During 1905 a number 
of specimens were seined by Charles Hatsel on sandy shoals in Beaufort Harbor; 
4 were taken in February on Uncle Israel Shoal, and another on May 18. The 
last, 1.5 inches long, is a female distended with nearly ripe eggs; the mouth is 
much more vertical than in the preceding species and the snout is shorter; and 
the black spot on spinous dorsal is very distinct. 

Genus GOBIOSOMA Girard, Naked Gobies. 

These gobies reach a length of only 2 or 3 inches, and are easily recognizable 
by the entire absence of scales, combined with a rather elongate body, small to 
large mouth with jaw teeth in several rows, the outer teeth larger, normally 7 
dorsal spines, and united ventral fins. Several species in West Indies and on 
our southern coasts, but only 1 ranging as far northward as North Carolina. 
{Gobiosomaj having the body of Gobius.) 

318. GOBIOSOMA BOSOI (Lac^pfede). 

Naked Goby. 

Gobiua boaci Lac^pMe, Ilistoire Naturelle des Poissons, ii. 555, pi. 16, fiR. 1 , 1798; Charleston, S. C. 
Oobiosomabosci, Jenkins, 1SS5, Beaufort. Jordan, 1886,28; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887,91; Beaufort. Jordan 
and Evermann, 1898. 2259. 

DiAQNOSis. — Depth .16 to .20 total length; heatl broad, flat, .33 total length; mouth 
large, jaws equal; teeth in a few rows, some of them enlarged and canine, teeth smaller in 
female; maxillary extending to posterior third of eye; cheeks tumid; eye .2 head and wider 
than snout; dorsal rays vii-f 14, the spines slender; anal rays 10; caudal rounded; ventrals 
forming a sucking disk. Color: greenish, with 7 or 8 pale transverse bars and dark shades; fins 
barred. (Named for M. Bosc, French consul at Charleston.) 

This fish ranges from Cape Cod to Florida and is common in suitable locali- 
ties on the coast of North Carolina; it was first recorded from Beaufort by Jen- 
kins (1885), and has recently been obtained at the same place, specimens being 
preserved in the government laboratory there. The fish lives on the bottom in 
shallow bays, and is often found in empty oyster shells. Its length is 2.5 inches. 
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Family ECHENEIDIiE. The Remoras. 

These fishes are instantly recognized by the presence of a large, oval disk on 
the top of the head by means of which they adhere firmly to sharks and other 
fishes as well as to turtles, boats, and other objects. The disk, which is a modi- 
fied spinous dorsal fin, is divided by numerous crosswise partitions, or laminae, 
and by a single lengthwise septum, and is of a leathery consistency. Other 
characters of the family are elongate or slender body; wide mouth; projecting 
lower jaw; bands of fine teeth on jaws, vomer, and palatines; no opercular arma- 
ture; 4 gill-arches, with short gill-rakers; gill-membranes not connected and free 
from isthmus; 7 branchiostegals; body covered with minute cycloid scales; no 
air-bladder; a few pyloric cceca; long and low dorsal and anal fins, rather large 
caudal of variable shape; upper edge of pectoral base near the back; and thoracic 
ventrals. Four genera are represented in American waters, all occurring on the 
east coast of the United States, but only 2, as follows, are as yet known from 
North Carolina: 

t. Form stouter; lower jaw not produced as a flap; laminse 13 to 18; soft dorsal and anal rays 

22 to 32; pectorals rounded; ventrals broadly attached to abdomen Echeneis. 

it. Form very slender; lower jaw produced as a flap; laminae 20 to 28; soft dorsal and anal rays 
31 to 40; pectorals sharp-pointed; ventrals narrowly attached to abdomen. 

Leptecheneis. 

Genus ECHENEIS Linnseus. Remoras; Shark-suckers. 

Body comparatively stout; disk relatively short, with 13 to 18 laminae; 
soft dorsal with 22 to 32 rays; anal rays 22 to 30; caudal margin square or slightly 
concave; pectorals short, rounded; ventrals rather short, and broadly adnate to 
abdomen. Three widely distributed species, 2 known from the east coast as far 
north as Cape Cod, but only 1 recorded from the state. {Echeneis, one that 
holds back a ship.) 

819. ECHENEIS REMORA LinnsBUS. 

'* Sucker"; Remora. 

EcheneU remora Linnseus. Systema Naturse, ed. x, 260, 1758; Indian Ocean. Yarrow, 1877, 212; Shackleford 

Banks. 
Remora jacobcea, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 381; Beaufort (after Yarrow). 
Remora remora, Jordan, 1886, 27; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 87; Beaufort (after Yarrow). Jordan & Ever- 

mann, 1898, 2271. 

Diagnosis. — Depth about .15 total length; head broad, .25 length; lower jaw not pro- 
duced as a flexible tip; maxillary extending to anterior margin of eye; disk .35 length of body, 
the laminae about 18; soft dorsal rays 23; anal rays 25; caudal fin rather broad, concave 
behind; pectorals short, broad, rounded, .6 length of head; ventrals joined to abdomen by 
more than .5 length of inner rays. Color: nearly uniform dark brown (remora, holding back.) 

This remora is usually observed attached to large sharks; its frequents all 
warm seas, and is found on the east coast of the United States as far north as 
Woods Hole. Its maximum length is about 1 . 25 feet. No one but Yarrow has 
recorded the species in North Carolina waters; his note reads: 

Uncommon; a few specimens seen, which were taken by the fishermen on Shackleford 
Banks. They stated that these fish were found in the mouths of sharks. Size of specimen six 
Inches. 
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Genus LEPTECHENEIS Gill. Shark-suckers; Remoras. 

Body slender, fusiform; disk long, with 20 to 28 laminse; soft dorsal with 
numerous short rays; anal similar, the anterior rays somewhat elongate; caudal 
slightly concave behind; pectorals pointed, the rays soft and flexible; ventrals 
long, narrowly adnate to abdomen. A single species of world wide distribution. 
(Leptecheneisy slender Echeneis.) 

320. LEPTECHENEIS NAUORATES (LinnsBUs). 
"Pilot"; "Shark's Pilot"; Shark-sucker; Remora. 

EcheneiaJiaucrcUes Linneeua, Syatema Katursp, ed. x, 261, 1758; Indian Ocean. Jordan A Gilbert, 1879, 381 ; 

Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 87; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann. 1898, 2269, pi. cccxxiz, fig. 796. 

Wilson, 1900, 355; Beaufort. 
Leptecheneis naucriUes, Yarrow, 1877, 212; Beaufort. 
tEcheneU naucrateoidea Zuiew, Nova Acta Academiae Scientiarum Imperialis Petropolitane, iv, 1789, 279. 

Jordan & Evermann. 1898, 2270. 
Echeneis lineata Holbrook, Ichthyology of South Carolina, 102, 1860; Charleston. 

Diagnosis. — Depth contained 9 to 12 times in total length; the caudal peduncle very 
slender; head about .2 length; strongly projecting lower jaw with flexible tip; maxillary not 
reaching anterior margin of eye, .33 length of head; snout more than .4 length of head; 
eye small, .2 head; gill-rakers very short and slender, the longest equal to diameter of pupil; 
length of disk .2 to .3 length of body, its width .4 its length, the laminse 20 to 28; soft dorsal 
very low, the rays 32 to 40; anal rays 31 to 38; caudal rather long, the edge concave in adults, 
the middle rays longer than in young; pectorals .66 length of head; ventrals slightly longer 
than pectorals, tlie inner rays narrowly joined to abdomen by a membrane. Color: slaty 
brown; a broad blackish stripe, widest anteriorly, extending from pectoral base to caudal fin, 
margined with white; the same stripe extending across opercle, through eye, to snout; dorsal 
and anal fins with white margins; caudal black, the angles white; pectorals and ventrals black, 
with pale edges, (naricrates, a pilot.) 




Fig. 169. Shark-sucker; Remora. Leptecheneis naucrates. 

This is the best known remora of the Atlantic coast, most frequently found 
attached to large fishes. It attains a length of nearly 3 feet. At Beaufort it is 
not uncommon, usually attached to sharks, but also swimming independently 
and sometimes caught with hook and line from the wharves. The local names 
are " pilot '* and "shark's pilot '\ In July, 1905, a number were taken in a 
pound net operated in connection with the laboratory. 

The nominal species naucrateoides is said to differ from naucrates in 
having 20 or 21 lamina) in the sucking disk and the disk contained less than 4 
times in total length of fish; but it seems to the present writer that this distinction 
can not be maintained. Examples from Beaufort have 23 lamina? and the disk 
contained 3.5 times in total length of fish, thus partaking of the character of 
both forms. 
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Family URANOSCOPIDiE. The Star-gazers. 

The star-gazers are strongly marked, carnivorous marine fishes, living on 
the bottom in shallow waters. Body elongate, very broad, slightly compressed; 
head large, broad, with bony plates; mouth vertical, lower jaw strong and promi- 
nent, premaxillaries protractile, maxillary broad; small teeth on jaws, vomer, 
and palatines, eyes very small, on upper surface of head and directed upward; 
gill-slits wide, gill-membranes not joined to isthmus; pseudobranchiae present; 
branchiostegals 6; pyloric cceca pr^ent; air-bladder usually lacking; skin either 
naked or covered with small, smooth scales in oblique rows; lateral line high; 
spinous dorsal fin either short or wanting; soft dorsal and anal rather long; caudal 
truncate or rounded; pectorals with broad base, the lower rays very short; 
ventrals jugular, the rays i,5, inner ray longest. Two American genera and 
5 species, only 1 species known from the south Atlantic coast. 

Genus ASTROSCOPUS Brevoort. Electric Star-gazers. 

Body stout; upper part of head covered with bony plates in young, not 
fully covered in adult; a Y-shaped bony process on top of head, between eyes; 
a naked area on each side of the y; a fringed groove or furrow extending forward 
from behind and on inner side of eyes; head destitute of spines; nostrils and lips 
fringed; back and sides covered with small, densely set scales, head naked and 
abdomen more or less so; first dorsal composed of 4 or 5 low, stout spines with 
connecting membrane; caudal margin square or slightly rounded; pectorals and 
ventrals rather large. The naked areas on the head give an electric shock when 
touched. (AstroscopicSy star gazer.) 

321. ASTROSCOPUS Y-GR^CUM (Ouvier & Valencieimes). 

''Electric- toad"; Star-gazer. 

Uranoscopus y-grcecum Cuvier & Valenciennes, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons, iii, 308, 1829. 
Upsilonphorus y-grcpcum, JoTxi&n, 1886,2S; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 92; Beaufort. 
Astroscopus anoplus, Yarrow, 1877, 207; Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 372; Beaufort. 
Aatroscopus y-grcecum, Jordan & Evermann, 1898. 2307. pi. cccxxxiv, fig. 808; Beaufort, etc. 

Diagnosis. — Body compressed behind, robust forward, the depth .25 length; head (to 
end of snout) .33 length; mouth large, turned upward, a fringe of stiff barbels on each jaw: 
small, conical teeth in numerous bands in each jaw, teeth also on vomer and palatines; tongue 
large and fleshy; maxillary .4 head; eyes protruding, very small, .08 head and .25 interorbital 
space; bones of head with granular surface; on either side of Y-shaped bony ridge is a naked 
area , and between the forks of the y is another; nostrils with branched fringe; each pK)sterior 
nos ^ril extends backward as a curved, fringed groove terminating behind eye; body scaled 
except on belly, scales very small, about 80 in lateral series; head naked; a slight median keel 
from ventral fins to vent; dorsal rays iv + i,12; anal rays 13; caudal margin nearly straight; 
pectorals long and pointed, their broad base .5 length of head; ventral rays thick and fleshy. 
Color: variegated and variable; upper parts dark brown, with numerous small, round, white 
spots with a black edge; top of head not so dark as back, the spots elongated and intersoersed 
with irregular black lines; eyes, chin, and whiskers spotted; lower parts pale; fins with black 
and white bands or sCripes. (y-gr cecum , Greek y, in allusion to the bony process on top of 
head.) 
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Under the name of "electric toad" this fish is known to all the fishermen 
of the Beaufort region. The species ran(;eB from Cape Hatteras to the West 
Indies, but is nowhere abundant. It frequents sandy shores, and buries itself 
with the exception of the eyes and lips while lying in wait for its prey. A speci- 
men in the Beaufort laboratory is 10 . 75 inches long, but the species reaches a 
length of 15 inches or more.* A star-gazer 2.5 inches long taken on Bird Shoal, 
Beaufort Harbor, July 14, 1904, bad the following colors: Back, sides, and head 
black without spots; under parts white; opercle brownish; lower jaw, chin, and 
throat jet black; fins as in adult. 




Fig. 170. Stak-qazeh. Astroscopui 



The electric organ in this species is of a peculiar structure not found ifl any 
other fishes, and in proportion to its size is said fo be the most powerful known 
in animals. 

Family BATRACHOIDID^. The Toad-fishes. 

A small family of marine, bottom fishes, with robust form, compressed pos- 
teriorly and depressed anteriorly; large mouth with strong teeth; reduced gill- 
openings, 3 gills, gill-membranes united to isthmus; no pyloric coeca: air-bladder 
present; scaled or scaleless body; 2 dorsalfins, the anterior with 2 or 3 low spines, 
the posterior very long and similar to anal; caudal rounded, free from dorsal and 
anal; pectorals broad; ventrals large and jugular. About 5 American genera, of 
which 2 are represented on the east coast of the United States, although 1 of 
these (Porichthys) is recorded only as far north as South Carolina. 

Genus OPSAHUS Rafinesque. Toad-fishes. 
Rather small carnivorous shore fishes, found mostly in warmer waters; 
body stout, scaleless, with loose, wrinkled skin and obscure lateral Kne; numer- 
ous flaps or cirri on head; mouth very wide, with fleshy lips and with a single 
rowof blunt teeth on jaws, vomer, and palatines; opercle with 2 concealed spines; 
a large foramen in axil of pectorals; dorsal spines 3. Two American species, 1 in 
the Gulf of Mexico and the following. (Opsanus, eye upward.) 

• Jenkins (ISS7) italu that Dr. Coum obtuned on« apecimen of Aalnaaiput guUatia at Beaufort; but tha 
n (1S0S) u the soutbem limit of iU ranse. 
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822. OPSANUS TAU (Lbmieus). 
"Toad-flah"; "Toad"; "Rook-toad"; Oyster-fiah. 
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DiAaNOSia.^Depth somewhat more than .2 length; head broad, .37 length: jaws very 
strong, the teeth smaller anteriorly; end of upper jaw and under side of lower jaw with large 
flaps; smaller Qaps on preopercle; diameter of eye equal to length of snout and inCerorbital 
space; dorsal rays iii + 24; anal rays 24. Color: back, sides, and head dull greenish or 
browDiah, with profuse black markings which run together on sides and form irregular bars; 
belly and under sides of head dirty yellowish, sometimes dark spotted; numerous small, pale 
yellow or whitish spots on sides; soft dorsal and anal fina with 5 to 9 oblique irregular black 
bands; caudal, pectorals, and ventrals with 5 to 7 similar but more sharply-defined cross bands, 
(tou, the Greek letter t; in allusion to the shape of bones on top of head when dried,) 




Fig. 171. ToAD-PiBH, Opsan-ua tau. 

The toad-fish is one of the beat known and least liked fishes along the coast 
from Cape Cod to Florida. Its sluggish habits, repulsive appearance, ability to 
inflict a painful wound with its powerful jaws, and its uselessness are sufficient to 
condemn it in the estimation of most people. It is abundant along the shores of 
North Carolina, and is called "toad", "toad-fish", and "roek-toad" by the 
fishermen. It is frequently caught in nets and is also taken with hook-and-line 
in still-fishing, especially on oysters bars or broken bottoms. The maximum 
length is 15 inches, but the species reaches sexual maturity when 6 or 7 inches 
long. On March 26, 1904, a specimen 1.37 inches long was seined at Beaufort. 
Owing to its extreme ugliness, the toad-fish is rarely eaten; the flesh is well flav- 
ored, however. 

The breeding habits of the species are very interesting. The eggs are laid in 
summer, and are attached in a single layer to the under side of rocks or the 
inside of tin cans, oyster shells, etc. For some time after hatching. the young 
remain attached by means of a special sucking disk. Yarrow (1877) notes that 
at Beaufort "in April, 1871, a female was discovered watching her eggs, which 
had been deposited in an old boot-leg: the tide had receded, leaving her in about 
4 inches of water, and, although attempts were made to drive her away, she pre- 
ferred to remain and was consequently captured". 
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All kinds of animal food are eaten by this fish, Numerous examples exam- 
ined at Beaufort by Professor liinton in July and August were found to have 
been feeding on fish, blue crabs, spider crabs, stone crabs, fiddler crabs, hermit 
crAbs, shrimp, various bivalve and univalve mollusks, and sea urchins. 

Family GOBIESOCIDiE. The Cling-fishes. 

The cling-fishes are small, carnivorous, and easily recognizable by the exist- 
ence of a large sucking disk between and behind the ventral fins. The disk is 
rounded in outline, is in part formed by the ventral fins, and its surface is cov- 
ered with thick skin; by means of it these fishes are able to attach themselves 
tightly to stones, rocks, and other objects. Other characters of the family are 
elongate body, depressed anteriorly; moderate-sized mouth with well developed 
jaw teeth; greatly reduced opercle; 2i or 3 gill-arches; broadly connected gill- 
membranes; skin without scales; deficient air-bladder; no spinous dorsal fin, 
the soft dorsal placed posteriorly, similar to and opposite anal; pectoral fins 
well developed; and ventral fins widely separated, the rays i,4 or i,5. 

These fishes are found mostly in shoal, warm waters among rocks or stones. 
The largest species are under 8 inches long, and the family has no direct economic 
importance. There are 5 or 6 American genera, but only the typical genus, 
Gobiesox, is known from the east coast of the United States. 

Genus GOBIESOX Lac€p^de. Cling-fishes. 

A numerous American genus, having the body very broad anteriorly and 
slender posteriorly; the head large; the mouth terminal, with strong teeth in 
jaws and no teeth on vomer or palatines; a strong spine on the opercle; 3 gills; 
broadly connected gill-membranes free from the isthmus; dorsal add anal rays 
in moderate number (6 to 12); and the posterior section of the sucking disk 
without a free anterior margin. (GobiesoXy goby pike.) 

323. GOBIESOX VIRGATULUS Jordan & Gilbert. 

C ling-fish. 

Gobiesox virgatulua Jordan & Gilbert, Proceedings U. S. National Museum, 1882, 293; Pensacola. Jordan A 
Evermann, 1898, 2333. 

Diagnosis. — Depth of body .16 total length; head low, broadly rounded anteriorly, its 
length .35, its width .3 total length; posterior angle of mouth below front of eye; lower jaw the 
shorter; 2 series of teeth in upper jaw, 4 teeth in outer series somewhat enlarged; eye small, 
about .2 head and .4 broad intcrorbital space; cheeks bulging; opercle ending in a sharp spine; 
dorsal rays 10; anal rays 8 or 9; sucking disk shorter than head; pectorals short, less than .5 
head. Color: olive green, with pale spots, broad dark cross-bars, and faint, wavy longitudinal 
yellowish brown lines; the dorsal and anal crossed by the dark bars of the body; caudal dusky, 
with yellow tip. (iiVyo/u/iw, narrowly striped.) 

The first North Carolina record for this little species was August 19, 1899, 
when it was found at the wharf of an oyster cannery in Beaufort Harbor. It has 
since been found abundantly among the rocks of the Fo: t Macon jetties, and 
doubtless occurs elsewhere in suitable situations. It has heretofore been known 
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only as far north as Charleston, whence it ranges to Pensacola. Its maximum 
length is 4 inches. 

Family BLENNIIDiE. The Blennies. 

The blennies are small or medium sized carnivorous marine and fresh-water 
fishes, found in all latitudes, the number of known species being about 400, 
divided into nearly 100 genera. They are particularly abundant on rocky 
shores and among seaweeds and, while some of them are viviparous, most of 
them are oviparous The body is moderately or greatly elongated, and more or 
less compressed; the head large or small; the mouth usually small, sometimes 
' large, never vertical, variously provided with teeth; no spines on head; gill-mem- 
branes either free from isthmus or joined to it; skin naked or covered with small 
or moderate sized cycloid or ctenoid scales; lateral line simple, double, or absent; 
dorsal fin very long, the anterior part, the posterior part, or the entire fin with 
spines; anal similar to dorsal; caudal sometimes united with dorsal and anal, 
sometimes distinct, usually rounded; pectorals varying in size, -from large to 
rudimentary; ventrals small or wanting, if present far forward, with 1 spine and" 
1 to 3 soft rays. Of the many American genera, 3 closely related are known 
from North Carolina. 

Key to the North Carolina genera of blennies. 

t. No fang-like canine teeth in posterior part of either jaw; maxillary extending to or beyond 
pK)8terior border of eye; a cirrus or filament present or absent over each eye. 
a. Upper profile of head gently curved, the snout sharp; orbital cirrus small or wanting. 

Chasmodes. 
aa. Upper profile very abruptly curved, the snout blunt; orbital cirrus well developed. 

Hypsoblennius. 

ti. Fang-like canine teeth in posterior part of both jaws; maxillarv reaching as far as pupil; 

large cirrus or filament over each eye, with 4 smaller ones at base (the cirrus shorter in 

female) Hypleurochilus. 

Genus CHASMODES Cuvier & Valenciennes. Blennies. 

Body oblong, compressed; head pointed; mouth large, maxillary extending 
as far as or beyond posterior margin of eye, premaxillaries not protractile; teeth 
long and slender, in one series and only in front of jaws, no canines; gill-slits very 
short and above upper half of the base of pectoral fins; lateral line incomplete; 
skin without scales; a small cirrus over each eye, often wanting; dorsal fin with 
anterior rays spinous; anal fin similar to soft dorsal; caudal rounded, either 
united to or free from dorsal; pectorals large; ventrals well developed, jugular, 
the rays i,3. (Chasmodes, yawning.) 

824. OHASMODES BOSQUIANUS (Lac^pMe). 

Banded Blenny. 

Blennius bosquianus Lac^p^de, Histoire Naturelle des Poissons. ii, 493, 1800; South Carolina. 
Chasmodes bosquianua, Jordan & Gilbert, 1870. 372; Beaufort. Jordan, 1886. 28; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 
02; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann, 1808. 2304. 

Diagnosis. — Depth more than .25 length; head equal to depth; maxillary reaching to or 
beyond posterfor edge of eye; interorb\tal space very narrow; tentacle over eye minute or 
absent; dorsal fin continuous, arising anterior to ventrals and extending to caudal, the rays 
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XI, 19; anal rays ii,19: caudal An joined to donal. Color: Hale olive greea, with about 9 
narrow longitudinal blue lines; opercular margin orange yellow; spinous dorsal with a broad 

median orange yellow stripe; anal dark, with white tip; a dusky spot at base of caudal. 
Female darker, with narrow wavy pale green lines and several broad dark bars; head with 
black dots; a dusky spot at base of caudal. (Named for Bobc, the French consul who collected 
for Lac^p^e at Charleston.) 

A well known and rather abundant blenny of the east coast from New York 
to Florida. It is. common in Beaufort Harbor on the shoals. The sexes are 
quite dissimilar in color, and have several times been described as different 
species. Maximum length 4 inches. 

G«nus HYPSOBLEiraiUS Gill. Blennies, 
Form oblong, compressed; head short, profile steep, snout blunt; mouth 
small, horizontal; maxillary extending to middle of eye or to posterior border; 
teeth long, slender, in a single series in each jaw, none of them canine; gill-open- 
ings very much reduced, owing to the junction of the gill-membranes with the 
isthmus as far upward as base of pectorals; skin naked; lateral line deficient 
posteriorly; well developed tentacles over eyes; dorsal fin long, anterior part 
spinous and separated from posterior by a slight notch; anal similar to posterior 
dorsal; caudal rounded, free from dorsal and anal; pectorals well developed; 
ventrals jugular, with 1 strong spine and 3 unbranched jointed rays. Small 
American shore fishes, found on both coasts; 2 Atlantic species, 1 ranging from 
Texas to South Carolina (ionthas), and the following. (Hypsoblennius, high 
blenny.) 




Fig 172 Blennt BypaobUnmua hentt 

325. HYPSOBLENNIUS HENTZ (LeSueur). 

Blanny; Spotted Seawaed-fiah. 

. Journal Academy Nstun 
m, YaiTOH, 1877, 208: I 



Diagnosis. — Body rather de(;p, depth .33 length; head short, .3 length; snout very short 
and nearly vertical; mouth low, horizontal, maxillary extending to or beyond jJosterior margin 
of eye; eye large, more than .2 length of head; interorbital space concave, .5 diameter ot eye; 
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gill-opening less than .5 length of head; a branched tentacle, as long as first dorsal spine, 
over each eye, and a minute cirrus over each nostril; dorsal fin rather high, the 2 parts sepa- 
rated by a slight notch, the rays xi,14 to xii,15, the soft rays higher than spines; anal rays 
16 to 18: caudal rounded; pectorals broad; ventrals more than .5 head. Color: light bluish 
ash mixed with brownish red, with numerous irregular black and reddish spots; 3 narrow dark 
bars on lower side of head; cheeks dark, spinous dorsal black, with light spots; soft dorsal and 
caudal with dark bands; anal dusky; pectorals greenish, with brown spots; ventrals blackish 
with pale bands. (Named for the collector, Dr. Nicholas Hentz.) 

This species is abundant on sandy shores and among seaweeds, from North 

Carolina to Florida. It has often been found in the Beaufort region in company 

with other blennies, and is recorded in all the lists of Beaufort fishes. Length, 

4 inches.. 

Genus HYPLEIJROCHILUS Gill. Blennies. 

Body oblong, compressed; head short; mouth low, horizontal, with strong 
posterior canine teeth in both jaws, in addition to smaller teeth in front; gill- 
openings much restricted, the membranes being broadly joined to isthmus; 
lateral line present on anterior part of body; skin naked; a large tentacle over 
eye in male, a smaller one in female; dorsal fin long, low, and continuous, without 
notch. The genus contains a single American species. (HypleurochUus, having 
V-shaped side-lips.) 

326 HYPLEUROOHILUS GEMINATUS (Wood). 

Blenny; Seaweed-fish. 

Blennius geminatus Wood, Journal Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, iv, 1824, 278; Charleston, S. C. 

Jordan & Gilbert. 1879, 371; Beaufort. 
Blennius fucorum, Yarrow, 1877, 206; Beaufort. 
HypUurochUua geminatus, Jordan, 1886, 28; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 02; Beaufort. Jordan & Evennann, 

1898, 2385. 
Hj/pleurochilus multifilis, Wilson, 1900, 355; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Depth .25 to .28 length; head not very blunt, its length rather greater than 
depth of body, anterior profile straight and oblique; besides the single row of long, slender 
teeth in each jaw, there are strong, hooked canines, those in lower jaw the larger; gill-slits 
short, extending downward to lower edge of pectoral base; interorbital space concave, less 
than .5 diameter of eye; a large tentacle over each eye in male, with 4 smaller ones at its base; 
tentacle in female shorter than eye; dorsal rays xi,15 to xiii,14, the spines slender and shorter 
than soft rays; anal rays ii,18; caudal rounded. Color: brownish green, with indistinct dark 
bars; sides with a double row of reddish brown spots; anal and other vertical fins with black 
margins, (geminatiis, twin.) 

This appears to be the most abundant blenny on the North Carolina coast, 
whence it ranges to Texas. The maximum length is about 2.5 inches. Dr. 
Coker contributes the following note on the species at Beaufort: 

Adults very common about piles of wharves (at the Morehead railroad pier), living 
amongst ascidians, sponges, etc.; very abundant among the rocks of the Fort Macon jetties. 
In captivity the fish seek to hide under shells, etc.; 8p>ecimens were once kept in the laboratory 
in an earthenware jar for weeks without change of water, the water meanwhile evajwrating 
nearly one half. The eggs are laid [in August] in a single layer, attached to the rocks, ascidians, 
'shells, etc., among which the adults live. All stages, from .5 inch up to adults, can be gotten 
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in such a locality, but the early stages (except the young jiiat from the egg) have not bsen 
obtained, though a careful search has been made with different methods; evidently tbe flpeeiea 
baa a different habitat in very early life. 

Family ZOARCID-ffi. The Eel-pouta. 

Marine fishes of moderate size abounding in cold water and living on the 
bottom, sometimes at considerable depths; some of the species viviparous. 
Body elongate, eel-shaped in some genera; head and mouth large; conical teeth 
in jaws, teeth sometimes present on vomer and palatines; gill-opening a vertical 
slit; gills 4, gill-rakers small, gill-membranes united to the isthmus; skin naked 
or covered with small, imbedded cycloid scales; lateral line present but incon- 
spicuous; pyloric cceca rudimentary; dorsal fin long, low, continuous, the rays 
usually soft but sometimes spinous posteriorly; anal long, low, of soft rays only; 
dorsal and anal usually confluent around tail; pectorals short and broad; ventrals 
if present jugular and very small. About 15 American genera. 

GenuB ZOARCES Cuvier. Hutton-flshes; Eel-pouta, 
Form elongate, somewhat compressed, tapering posteriorly; head moder- 
ately long, contracted above; mouth large, provided with strong, blunt jaw teeth 
in several rows; lateral line present; scales small and imbedded; dorsal fin begin- 
ning at head, long, low, and continuous, free from caudal, some of the posterior 
rays spinous; anal fin similar to dorsal but shorter and continuous with caudal; 
pectoral fins broad; ventrals fins very small, jugular. A small genus of marine, 
viviparous fishes, inhabiting the northern part of the northern hemisphere; 1 
American species, {Zoarces, viviparous.) 

327. ZOAROES ANGUILLABIS (Peck). 
Eel-pout; Uuttoa-fisb. 



Bltnai 


u. -muiUarl, Feck. Memoi™ American Academy of Sriencw. Li, 1804, «; tttw HuniMhin. 


Z«r« 


.anB<u»ari..Y>rro», 1877.206; Fort Muor.. Jordtm « Uilbert. 1870.3TI: FortMaeoo (afMrYamm). 




Goods. 1S84. 217; Furt Macon latter Y«raw]. Jordan. 1886. 28; Beaulort {alter Yarrow). Jordaa 




4 Evemann. 1898. 2457, pi, iccxlviii. lig. 850. 




Fig. 173. Eel-pout, Xoarces anguUlarU. 

DiAONOBia. — Depth ,14 length; head .17 length; maxillary extending well behind eye; 
lower jaw included; eye Bmall, about .5 li^ngtli of snoul; doreal rays O.'i, xvni,17, the first ray 
over ventrals, the longest rays Icsg than .5 head, the ))OBterior rays very sliurt and Bpinous; 
atiol rays about 105; pectorals broad, about .GG length of head; ventrals very small, their 
length less than snout. Color: reddish brown, with dark green mottlings on sides and back 
extending on dorsal fin; a dark stripe behind eye and another below eye. (a/tfuiliarit, eel-like.) 
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The claim of this fish to a place in the North Carolina fauna is based on 2 
small specimens said to have been caught by Dr. Yarrow with hook and line 
from the wharf at Fort Macon in May, 1871. The species has been observed by 
no one else, and must be regarded as a rare straggler so far south, assuming there 
has been no error in identification. Jordan & Evermann (1898) give the range 
as extending from Labrador to Delaware. The eel-pout reaches a length of 3 
feet and a weight of 7 pounds, and is a common fish in the northern part of its 
range, and is often caught incidentally by fishermen; although its flesh is of good 
flavor, it is rarely eaten. The young are brought forth alive. 
Family OPHIDIID^. The Cusk-eels. 

Eel-shaped marine fishes with compressed body; large head; viiliform teeth 
in jaws, usually in roof of mouth; protractile premaxillaries; wide gill-openings, 
the membranes attached to isthmus posterior to ventral fins; scales small, in 
oblique rows; pyloric ccBca and air-bladder present; vent posterior; dorsal and 
anal fin» destitute of spines, low, and confluent around tail; ventral fins jugular, 
consisting of a long, forked filament. Five or 6 American genera, only 1 repre- 
sented on the east coast of the United States. 

Genus RISSOLA Jordan & Evennaao. Cusk-eels. 

Form moderately elongate; lower jaw included; jaw teeth viiliform, vomer 
and palatine teeth blunt; vent posterior to pectorals; no spine on opercle; scales 
much as in the common eel (Anguilla), head naked; air-bladder short, broad, with 
a posterior foramen. One American species. (Named for Risso, a French ich- 
thyologist.) 

328. RISSOLA MARGINATA (DeKay). 
Ousk-eel. 

Ophidium mara-'<aii"n DfK&y Nev^ork Fauna Fishes SIS 1S42 New \ ork Harbor Harrow 1377,100: 

BcaufoM JurdBQ & Gilbert IS'S 371 Beaufort (ftfUr Yarrow) Jordan 1886 29 Beaufort. 
Riaala margtaala Jordan & Evermann 2488 pL ccotui Gg SOS Oudger 1905^ Beaufort 




Fig. 174. CvSK-BEl.. Rissola marffinala. 
Diagnosis (based on North Carolina specimen). — Depth .14 total length; head cootained 
5.3 times in length; mouth rather large, maxillary extending to or beyoad posterior margin ot 
orbit; snout .25 liead; eyesomewhat longer than snout; gill-rakere short, papillose, 2 on upper 
arm and 4 on lower arm of first arch; air-bladder tapering behind; dorsal fin beginning close 
behind head and about length of head aoterior to anal; pectorals .75 length of head; longest 
ventrals ray .8 length of head and twice length of shorter. Color: back and sides golden yellow, 
darker above; belly railk white; a dark lateral stripe from gill-opening to end of tail; a dark 
stripe at base of dorsal fin; preopercle spotted; dorsal fin edged with white anteriorly, with 
black posteriorly; pectorab transparent, edged with white; ventrals white, (marginata, 
margined.) 
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A rather uncommon fish along the coast from New York to Texas. A 
single specimen, observed by Dr. Coues at Beaufort in 1871, remained the only 
North Carolina record until 1904, when Dr. E. W. Gudger obtained a specimen 
4.5 inches long on a sandy shoal near the laboratory at Beaufort. Very little 
has been published regarding the habits of Rissola or other members of the 
family, and Dr. Gudger's observations on the behavior of this specimen cover 
practically all that is known:* 

On July 13, 1904, while walking on a sand spit, exposed at low water and l3ring northwest 
of the island on which is situated the laboratory of the United States Bureau of Fisheries at 
Beaufort, N. C, I noticed thrust oilt of the wet sand, a conically pointed head which instantly 
disappeared. Throwing myself down, I immediately began with my bare hands to dig the 
wet sand where I had seen the head. The animal^ent down tail first, and so rapidly that I 
began to despair of capturing it. Presently, however, when I had dug below water level, this 
little fish was brought out in a great double handful of sand. When taken into the laboratory 
and put into an aquarium of running salt water, after a few struggles it turned on its side and so 
remained, seemingly in considerable distress, being unable to maintain itself in the normal 
position by its delicate filament-like ventral fins which are inframandibular in position. I 
then filled a tall glass jar some eight inches deep with fine sand, introduced into it the 
little fish and placed it under a salt water jet. At first the fish lay quiescent on the sand, but 
when I returned some hours later, it had burrowed into and was never again seen on top of 
the sand. Frequently, however, the little fish could be seen with its body half outlined against 
the glass side of the aquarium. There could th^i be seen slow undulation of the long dorsal 
and anal fins together with slight bendings of the body, both motions beginning at the head 
and progressing towards the tail. Evidently by this means a current of water was maintained 
through the gill-chambers. On the surface of the sand, small conical half-filled depressions 
could be found. These seemed to have been formed by the fish either in biurowing into the 
sand or in drawing water over the gills. However, I did not notice any distinct currents 
through these depressions and can not positively say that they were excurrent and incurrent 
openings. 

Family GADID^. The Cods. 

The fishes of this numerous and important family are found chiefly in cold 
waters, and support extensive fisheries in the north temperate and arctic regions. 
Body moderately or considerably elongated, mouth large, terminal, and w^ell 
provided with small teeth in bands; chin with a barbel; gill-arches 4, gill-openings 
wide, gill-membranes usually free from isthmus; pseudobranchiae absent; 
scales very small, cycloid; pyloric coeca numerous in most genera; air-bladder 
well developed; no spines in fins, dorsal fin long and either single or divided into 
2 or 3 separate parts; anal fin long, and either single or double; caudal fin promi- 
nent, sometimes distinct, sometimes joined to dorsal and anal; ventral fins 
jugular and consisting of 1 to 8 rays. There are about 25 genera and several 
hundred species; the American members of the family include such well known 
fish as the cod, the pollock, the hake, the cusk, and the fresh-water ling. The 
family is only sparingly represented in North Carolina, although 1 of the species 

^'Dr. Theodore Gill, in a note prefatory to Dr. Gudger's, quotes a brief observation on this species by 
Professor Verrill, who "dug two specimens out of the sand near low-water mark, where they burrowed to 
the depth of a foot or more. When placed upon moist sand, they burrowed into it taU foremoBt with sur- 
prising rapidity, disappearing in an instant". 
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there found, the cod, ia the most valuable of the entire family. The 2 following 
genera are in the local fauna: 

i. Dorsal Gn divided into 3 separate parts; anal fin divided into 2 parts; ventral fins large, 

expanded, with 7 rays Gadub. 

it. Doraal fin divided into 2 separate parts; anal fin long, undivided; ventral fins filamentous, 
with 2 rays Urophycis. 

Genus OADUS Linnaeus. Cods. 
This genus contains the true cods, with moderately elongate body which is 
compressed posteriorly and tapers to the rather narrow peduncle; large head, 
contracted anteriorly; large mouth, with teeth on jaws and vomer; barbel on 
chin; pale lateral line; very small scales; large air-bladder; 3 dorsal fins, 2 anal 
fins, ventral fins with 7 rays. Important food fishes of northern waters; only 1 
species on east coast of the United States. (Gadus, a Latin name, equivalent to 
the English word cod.) 

S29. OADUS OALLARIAS Linnteus. 
"Ood". 

Oada» eaOariat LiDn>ua, Systems Nftturc, ed. x, 253, 1758; Buropeiui »eu. Jordu A EvenniuiD. ISSS, 2H1 

pi. cscclii. Rg. 891. 
Oadut tnorrhua. Goode. ISSfl, 202; saulh to Cape Hatteran uid Ocracoke Inlet. 

Diagnosis. — Greatest depth about .25 length; head large, its length about equal to 
depth; maxillary extending as far as pupil; jaw teeth sharp, in narrow bands; snout .33 length 
of head, eye small, .5 length of snout; scales minute; lateral line curved anteriorly, straight 
posteriorly; dorsal rays 14 + 21 + 19; height of first dorsal about .5 length of head; anal raya 
20 + 18; caudal square or slightly concave: pectorals broad, .6 length of head; ventrals small, 
much shorter than pectorals. Color; variable; body yellowish, reddish, brownish, or greenish 
above, whitish below; back and sides with numerous round brown spots; lateral line always 
pale; fins plain. (fioUariat, an old name for the cod.) 




Fig. 175. Cod. Gadus adlar 

This wiell known species, which supports very important fisheries in the 
Nort;h Atlantic Ocean, on the coasts and "banks" of America and Europe, in the 
United States is more valuable than any other single marine species, the annual 
catch being worth several millions of dollars. There is a special cod fishery in 
all the states from New Jersey northward, but the great bulk of the fishing is 
carried on from Maine and Massachusetts ports. 
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The cod goes in schools when feeding, spawning, or migrating. Although 
sometimes found in shoal water or even at the surface, it is essentially a deep- 
water fish, preferring depths of 20 to 70 fathoms and even occurring at a depth 
of 300 fathoms. 

The largest cod recorded from New England waters weighed 211 pounds and 
was more than 6 feet long. The average weight of the large run of fish caught 
on the New England shore is about 35 pounds, while on the far distant Grand 
Banks the average is only 20 pounds; the small run of fish on all the grounds is 
about 12 pounds. 

The cod eats almost any kind of animal food of proper size, and takes it 
anywhere between surface and bottom. Favorite articles are mollusks, crab^, 
lobsters, and various kinds of fish, especially herring, menhaden, alewives, 
mackerel, capeUn, and lant. 

The spawning season on our coast extends from October to June. The eggs 
float at the surfaqe, are about .055 inch in diameter, and several millions may 
be laid by a full sized fish. Several hundred millions of cod are hatched each 
year by the United States Bureau of Fisheries at its stations in Massachusetts and 
Maine. The eggs hatch in 20 to 23 days in water of a temperature of 38° F., and 
in 1 1 days at a temperature of 47° F. The young reach a length of 3 inches in 6 
months, 9 to 12 inches in 18 months, 22 inches in 42 months. 

The cod is now known to occur regularly on the North Carolina coast north 
of Cape Hatteras. From inquiries made by the writer, it appears that for a 
number of years fishermen from New York and New Jersey, setting large-meshed 
nets in the ocean off Roanoke Island, have caught numbers of cod in fall, winter, 
and spring, some of the fish weighing 30 pounds. One fall 30 cod were taken 
at one lift of a blue-fish net off Nags Head. In April, 1904, when the writer 
was at Roanoke Island, numbers of cod were being caught, mostly in sturgeon 
nets, 1 fish being brought into Manteo on April 6. It is reported that cod are 
sometimes found on the Hatteras beaches after storms. According to Dr. 
Cokei*, there is a circumstantial account of the occasional capture of a cod in the 
lower part of Neuse River. Professor Goode (1884) states that "stragglers have 
been observed about Ocracoke Inlet". 

It is possible that a winter cod fishery of some importance might be estab- 
lished on the northern part of the coast of the state, either with lines or gill nets. 
The fish will be found in greatest abundance on the offshore shoals. 

Genus IJROPHYCIS GiU. Hakes; Codlings. 

Form elongate, slightly compressed; head conical; mouth large, with broad 
bands of sharp teeth on jaws and vomer; maxillary extending beyond pupil; a 
small barbel on chin; gill-membranes partly connected, and partly joined to 
isthmus; scales small; dorsal fins 2, the anterior sometimes with a few rays fila- 
mentous, the posterior long and low; anal fin single, similar to second dorsal; 
caudal fin small, the peduncle slender; ventral fins well separated, filamentous, 
bifid, composed of 2 slender rays. Seven species on east coast of America, some 
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of them ranging further south (Gulf of Mexico) than any other American gadids; 
several attaining large size and caught in immense numbers by New England 
fishermen. Two species known from the shores of North Carolina. It is' 
possible that the white hake or squirrel hake (Urophyds tenuis) and the common 
hake {UTophycis chuss) may also occur on the northern part of the coast of the 
state; the former is said (Jordan & Evermann, 1898) to range as far as Cape 
Hatteras and the latter is found as far south as Virginia, but no examples of 
either have as yet been obtained in this state. 
t. Dorsal rays about S + 43; anal rays about 45; pectorals extending to aoal origin; scales in 

lateral series about 90 regiut. 

a. Dorsal rays about 10 + 62; anal rays about 53; pectorals not extending to vent; scales in 
lateral series about 155 earlli. 

{Uropkycis, tail Pkycis, the last being an ancient Greek name for some fish living 
among the rock weed, Fucus.) 

330. UR.OPHY0IS BEOIUS (Walbaum). 
Oodling; Hake. 



BtenniuM regtut Walbaum, Ariedi Gensra PiMium. iii. 186. 1792 


': afUr Schupl. 




yropAlWMrwnM.YfliTOW, 1877,209; Beaufort. JorfaniBve 
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PAiwi. reeiut. Jordan & Gilbert. 187B.371; B»ufort. Jordan, 1 
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Fig. 176. CoDUNQ. Ura-phycU Ttgiua. 

DiAONOSiB. — Form elongate, slightly compressed, depth .2 length; bead a little less than 
.25 length; mouth large, posterior end of maxillary extending well beyond eye, lower jaw the 
shorter, sharp teeth on jaws and vomer; eye small, contained 4 5 times in length of head, less 
snout and equal to interorbital width; about 15 gill-rakers on first arch; scales in lateral aeries 
about 90; dorsal fin low, beginning over base of pectorals, anterior part with 8 rays, posterior 
part with 43 rays; anal fin arising nearer snout than base of caudal, the rays 40; caudal fin 
slightly convex behind; pectorals extending to origin of anal; ventrals inserted half-way 
between pectorals and anterior margin of eye, reaching as far as vent. Color (living specimens 
6 inches long, Beaufort, April 11, 1904):Body gray, mottled with brown, belly glistening white; 
lateral line with 14 to 16 elongate spots connected by a thin black line; top of head with a pale 
diamond-shaped area; a dark band across nape and another behind each eye; first dorsal jet 
black, entirely surrounded by a narrow pure whil« margin except for a short space at base of 
black spot anteriorly, a pale yellow edge on anterior border of fin; second dorsal gray, with 
round dark spots; anal dusky; caudal dusky gray, with dark edge; pectorals dusky with white 
margin; ventrals glistening white; a few small black dots on side of head, 4 in a vertical series 
behind eye and 3 or 4 others irregularly placed, (rtgiut, royal.) 
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Found along our Atlantic coast, in shallow to moderately deep water, reach- 
ing its southern limit in South Carolina. It is a species of little economic value, 
as its maximum length is only a foot, while related species are much larger. 

One specimen of codling was taken at Beaufort by Dr. Coues in 1871. None 
of the subsequent collectors at Beaufort up to 1SS6 met with the species, and 
they inserted it in their lists on second-hand information. In 1880 Col. Marshall 
McDonald collected the species at the mouth of Cape Fear River tuid in the same 
year Mr. R. Edward Earll obtained specimens in Middle Sound near Wilmington; 
these examples are in the National Museum (nos. 25294-5, 30333). In Beaufort 
Harbor the species is common at times; thus in April, 1904, almost every seine 
haul yielded specimens 5 to 6 inches long; and the fish is also found at other 

831. UROPHYOIS EARLLI (Bean). 
"Dickie"; Tom-cod (S. O.); Heike (S. 0.); Eatll's Hake. 

PAlKi« rartli Bran. Procesdinga V. S. N&lianal UuBsum, iii. 1380, eO; CharleaUm, S. C. K«<UII ft Smith, 

1804,21; Hat t«ni3 Inlet. Smith, I8S3A, pl. Ifxir. 
UnphiKit arUi. Jordan * F-vermann, 18B8, 26M, pi, ccclxv. fijt, BOO. 

DiAQNOBis. — Depth .2 length; head about .25 length; maxillary long, .5 length of head, 
reaching to or beyond posterior margin of eye; teeth strong; lower jaw included; eye .17 length 
of head; gill-rakers short and blunt, about 10 on first arch; scales in lateral series about 155; 
dorsal fins separated by & rounded notch, the rays 10+60; anal rays 53, caudal rounded; 
pectorals ,5 length of head, not reaching as far as vent; vcntrals extending but slightly beyond 
pectorals. Color: brown, with small light blotciies on back and sides; dorsal and aoal fins 
edged with brown, second dorsal with light spots. (Named for Mr. R. Edward Earil, who, 
when assistant in the U. S. Fish Commission, collected the type specimen.) 




Fig. 177. Eabll's Hake; Dickie. VrophyrU earlii. 



This hake, known only from the coast of North and South Carolina, is not 
uncommon in the Beaufort and Cape Lookout regions. It has been caught 
(in May, 1903) in a trap set at the laboratory wharf, and is also sometimes taken 
by local fishermen. On the adjacent outer shores the (ish is common enough to 
have received a local name, "tlickie", although it has no economic value as yet. 
On December 13, 1890, a party from the fisheries steamer Fish-Hawk landed at 
Hatteraa Inlet and found in eel grass on the beach a living specimen 18 inches 
long, which is about the maximum length attained by the species. An example 
17 inches long was collected at Cape Lookout in the winter of 1903-4 by Mr. S. 
G. Worth. 
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Suborder HETEROSOMATA. The Flat-fishes. 

These fishes are remarkable for their bodily asymmetry, one side being 
much more highly developed than the other. They live almost exclusively on 
the bottom, and one side, which is applied to the bottom, usually lacks color, is 
flatter than the other, and has no eye. In their early stages, these fishes are 
bilaterally symmetrical and swim as other fishes do; but as they grow they swim 
more and more obliquely, and the eye on one side begins to move to the other 
side of the head, and before they have attained the length of an inch or two, they 
have permanently assumed a one-sided position, with both eyes on one side of 
the head. Two families, the flounders and the soles, may be recognized, distin- 
guished by the following characters: 

t. Mouth comparatively large, with teeth; eyes large, well separated; margin of preopercle 

more or less distinct, not concealed by skin PLEURONEcriDiE (flounders). 

ti. Mouth very small, twisted, without teeth or with only rudimentary teeth; eyes very small, 
close together; margin of preopercle concealed by skin Soleid-*: (soles). 

Family PLEURONECTIDiE. The Flounders. 

A numerous family of important fishes, mostly marine, found chiefly on 
sandy bottom, and feeding on fish, Crustacea, and other animals. Some species 
inhabit very deep water, some very shoal water, and others intermediate depths. 
All are edible and some of them rank among the most valuable of marine fishes in 
America, Europe, and Asia, chief among them being the halibut {Hippoglossus 
hippoglosstcs) of the North Atlantic and North Pacific oceans. The body is much 
compressed, deep, and elliptical in shape; the head is twisted so as to accommo- 
date both eyes on one side; the premaxillary bones are protractile; the gill-arches 
are 4 in number, and pseudobranchiie are present; there is no swim-bladder; the 
viscera are in the anterior part of the body, and the vent is close to the head; the 
scales are of various form, and usually small; the lateral line, rarely absent, 
extends on the caudal fin; the dorsal fin, composed only of soft rays, begins on 
the head and extends nearly to the caudal fin; the anal fin is similar but shorter; 
the caudal fin is sometimes continuous with dorsal and anal; the pectorals, rarely 
absent, are placed rather high on the side, and beneath them are the ventrals, 
one of which is sometimes lacking. The species are oviparous, the eggs being 
small and numerous. Of the 40 or more genera represented in American waters, 
7 are known from the North -Carolina coast or on the adjacent ocean bottom. 

The flounders are of considerable economic importance in the state, and 
their value appears to be increasing. In 1889 only 48,200 pounds, worth $872, 
were sold by the fishermen; in 1897 the catch had risen to 173,975 pounds, 
valued at $3,199; while in 1902 (the last year for which statistics are available) 
there were taken for market 261,760 pounds, which brought the fishermen 
$5,256. Nearly the entire product comes from Beaufort, Carteret, Dare, Hyde, 
and Pamlico counties, and it is composed largely of several species of Paralich- 
thys. 
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Key to ihe North Carolina genera of flounders. 

L Ventral fins similar in position and shape. 

a. Mouth large, the two sides of the jaws about equally developed, the teeth the same on 
both sides; fishes sinistral (i. e., with eyes ana color on left side). 
6. Scales ciliated; a distinct caudal peduncle; mouth large, some of anterior t^eth 
canine; gill-rakers long and slender; anterior rays of dorsal fin not produced. 

rARALICHTHYS. 

66. Scales ctenoid; caudal peduncle very short; mouth moderate, teeth small, none canine; 

gill-rakers short and broad; anterior rays of dorsal fin produced. . Ancylopsetta. 

aa. Mouth rather small, the two sides of jaws not similar (the bones in the blind side being 

strongly curved, those on the eyed side nearly straight), the teeth mostly on the under 

side; fishes dextral (i. e., with eyes and color on right side.). . Pseudopleuronectes. 

ii. Ventral fins dissimilar in position and shape, the fin on the eyed side being longer and 

extending along the edge of the abdomen; fishes sinistral. 

c. Teeth in upper jaw in 2 series, in lower jaw in 1 series, anterior teeth in upper jaw 

enlarged; interorbital space broad (in male) Syacium. 

cc. Teeth in both jaws uniserial; interorbital space very narrow. 

d. Lateral line with a well marked arch in front; anterior dorsal rays produced; teeth 
on vomer; anterior dorsal rays produced; interorbital space broad. . .Lophopsetta. 
dd. Lateral line without arch in front; anterior dorsal rays not produced; no teeth on 
vomer; interorbital space veiy narrow. 

e. Mouth moderate, the maxillary more than .33 length of head. .Citharichthys. 
ee. Mouth small, the maxillary less than .33 length of head Etropus. 

Genus PARALICHTHYS Girard. Summer Flounders; Plaice. 

Fishes of moderate or rather large size, found on both coasts of America and 
also in Asia. Mouth large, oblique, with a single row of sharp, slender teeth in 
each jaw; gill-rakers slender; lateral line strongly arched anteriorly; scales 
ctenoid or ciliated; origin of dorsal fin in advance of eye; middle rays of caudal 
fin longest, the margin double concave. Of the 10 American species, the 3 fol- 
lowing are known from North Carolina, and probably 1 other {Paralichthys 
squamUentus) will eventually be found there: 

i. Gill-rakers long and slender, 20 to 25 in number, the longest .66 length of eye; dorsal rajrs 

about 90; anal rays about 70; body with large, ocellated dark spots dentattts, 

ii. Gill-rakers shorter, 12 or 13 in number; body without ocellated spots. 

a. Dorsal rays about 90; anal rays about 70; color dark olive, mostly uniform. 

lethostigmus. 
aa. Dorsal rays about 75; anal rays about 60; color dark olive, with numerous pale spots. 

albigiUtus. 

(ParalichthySf parallel fish.) 

832. PARALICHTHYS DENTATUS (LinneBUs). 
"Flounder"; "Mud Flounder*'; "Sand Flounder*'; Summer Flounder; Plaice. 

Pleuronectes dentcUua Linnseus, Systems Naturae,. ed. xii, 1, 453, 1766. 
'■> Chcenopaetta ocellaria. Yarrow, 1877, 206; Beaufort. 
Pseudorhombus ocellaris, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 370; Beaufort. 
Pseudorhombus dentcUus, Jordan & Gilbert. 1879, 370; Beaufort. 

Paralichthya dentatus, Jordan, 1886, 29; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann, 1898, 2629, pi. ccclxxiii, fig. 922. 
Linton, 1905, 410; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Body ovate, its depth .37 length; length of head contained 3.5 to 4 times in 
length; mouth large, oblique, the maxillary extending beyond eye, lower jaw projecting; 
anterior teeth in both jaws large, strong, and wide set, lateral teeth small and close set; eyes 
small, .15 length of head; interorbital space about width of eye in adult; scales small, cycloid; 
lateral line with about 100 tubes, the arch about .25 length of straight part; gill-rakers long and 
slender, 20 to 25 in number; fins scaly; dorsal fin low, the rays 85 to 93; anal rays 65 to 73. 
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Color; above light olive, with many small white spots od body and vertical fini; sidea with 12 
to 15 large dark spots with white edges, {denlalus, tw)thedO 

The summer flounder is the most valuable of the flat-fishes found along the 
eastern seaboard of the United States. Its range extends from Massachusetts to 
Florida, but it is most abundant northward, and is gradually replaced by Para- 
lichtkys lethastigmus southward. The species is often found in shallow water, 
but is also caught in water as deep as 20 fathoms. It has the habit of aacending 
streams, and is often taken far from salt water. At Beaufort the fish is called 
"sand flounder" or "mud flounder" according to its color, although the fisher- 
men do not believe there is any real difi'erence. Summer flounder and plaice are 
names employed to the northward; in the eighteenth century "plaice" was used 
in North and South Carolina, and is probably the best designation for the species. 



-^rs^ 



Fig. 178. Sduher Flounder; Plaicb. Paralichthyt d^nlatut. 



Excepting the halibut, this is the largest of all our east coast flat-fishes. 
The maximum weight reaches, and may possibly exceed, 30 pounds, but the 
average is only 3 pounds, although fish weighing 7 to 10 pounds are not rare. 
The food comprises small fish, squid, crabs, shrimp, mollusks, sand-dollars, and 
other animals. While the fish usually takes its food on or near the bottom, it 
not infrequently pursues schools of small fish at the surface. 

At Beaufort this fish is found throughout the summer, but not abundantly, 
and is also occasionally taken in winter; it is most numerous and is taken in 
largest numbers in fall, when it is sometimes observed in schools. Some of the 
local fishermen say the flounders then "school up to go away". Dr. Coker con- 
tributes the following account of the flounder fishery at Beaufort: 

"Flouoder-ligbting" or "floundering" is much practiced on calm dark nights in summer 
and early fall. In the place of a mast in the BkifT used for this purpose, there is a post, bearing 
an iron arm which may be rotated. The end of the arm bears a wire firebaaket, in which a 
bright blase is kindled, from "lightwood" or pine-kots, etc. The "flounderer" stands in the 
bow.aod.as he or a companion poles the boat along the shores or around the marshes or shoals, 
tftkei the flounders with a gjg or spear. A flounderer of long experience t«lls me that these 
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fish are usually found lying on the surface of the sand or mud, on the side of a "bed" which 
they make as a shallow basin on the bottom. Sometimes they are buried, but their position 
can be detected from the smooth area on the bottom with the outline of the flounder; the 
exposed eyes and head will then be seen. When the tide is falling, they are keeping off shore 
in deeper water, and are therefore less easy to find; but on the ''young flood" they follow the 
water up on the shore, and are then most easy to see. On moonlight nights (still according to 
his account), flounders are very difficult to get, as they run away from the boat. By the same 
method, less the light, flounders are sometimes taken by day. Flounders taken in summer are 
chiefly retailed on the streets or in the markets. Most of the flounders sliipped are taken in 
seines in fall. 

888. PARALIOHTHYS LETHOSTIQMUS Jordan & QUbert. 

"Flounder*'; Southern Flounder. 

Paralichthya lethoatigmua Jordan & Gilbert, Proceedings U. S. National Museum. 1884, 237; Jacksonville, Fla. 

Jordan, 1886. 29; Beaufort Smith, 1893a, 196, 200; Edenton Bay, Roanoke River. Jordan & Ever- 

mann. 1898, 2630. 
Paeudorhombus derUatus, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 370; Beaufort (in part). 
Pseudorhombua ocdlaris, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 370; Beaufort (in part). 

Diagnosis. — Similar to Paralichthys derUatus, but with fewer gill-rakers (12 on first arch), 
with bend in lateral line .33 length of straight part, and of different color. Upper side dark 
olive, often without markings but usually with a few darker mottlings or spots. (lethoaligmuSf ' 
with forgotten spots.) 

This species is quite similar to Paralichthys dentaius, and has been confused 
with it in the earlier lists of North Carolina fishes. It ranges as far north as 
New York, but is most common from Chesapeake Bay to the Gulf coast. It is 
similar in size and habits to the summer flounder. Besides being common in the 
coastal salt waters of North Carolina, it regularly resorts to fresh waters, and is 
the only local flounder with that habit. The National Museum contains a speci- 
men collected at Avoca, on Albemarle Sound, in 1878, by J. W. Milner. The 
present writer, in April, 1891, found the species not uncommon in the western 
end of Albemarle Sound, where it was often caught in pound nets and seines with 
shad and alewives; it was also found to ascend the muddy Roanoke River some 
distance above Plymouth, where 1 example 2 feet long and another 8 inches long 
were collected. 

834. PARALIOHTHYS ALBIQUTTUS Jordan & QUbert. 

"Flounder '\ 

Paralichthya albifftUiu* Jordan <& Gilbart, Proceedins^ U. 3. National Museum, 1S78, 370; Pensaoola. Jordan, 

1886,29; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann. 1898. 2331. Linton, 1905. 411; Beaufort. 
Pseudorhombua oceUaria, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 370; Beaufort (in part). 
Paeudorhombua dentaiua, Jordan & Gilbert. 1879, 370; Beaufort (in part). 

Diagnosis. — Body elliptical, its depth contained 2.33 times in length; head contained 
3.75 times in total length; mouth large, maxillary extending beyond eye; about 7 large teeth 
on side of lower jaw and 4 or 5 in front of upper jaw, side teeth minute; eyes small, .14 or 
.17 length of head; gill-rakers broad, toothed behind, 13 in number, the longest .4 as long as 
eye; arch of lateral line .33 length of straight part; scales cycloid, covered with skin bearing 
small flaps on many scales; fins low; dorsal rays 72 to 80; anal rays about 60; pectorals rather 
less than .5 length of head; ventrals .33 length of head; caudal margin double-concave. Color: 
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above dark olive mottled with numerous pale spots; 3 dark spots edged with white sometimes 
present on posterior part of lateral line, and 2 others on either side of anterior end of straight 
part of lateral line, (qlbiguttus, white-spotted.) 

This fish, which at Beaufort shares with other species of Paralichthys the 
name of "flounder", is common on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts. It 
reaches a length of 1.5 feet or more, and is used for food, but no definite informa- 
tion about its economic value is at hand, as it is not distinguished from the 
related species. The fish is common at Beaufort, and numbers have been 
taken in summer in the laboratory seines at Bird Shoal and Cape Lookout. 
Specimens examined by Professor Linton in July and August had been feeding 
on fish, shrimp and other small crustaceans, mollusks, and worms. On April 23, 
1904, the writer collected numerous 2-inch specimens on the beach at Fort Macon. 

Genus ANCYLOPSETTA Gill. Four-spotted Flounders. 

This genus is characterized by having a very broad, sinistral body, both 
sides of which are covered with strongly ctenoid scales; very oblique mouth with 
uniserial jaw teeth; a very short caudal peduncle; short, broad gill-rakers, with 
rough teeth; an elongated left ventral fin; and dorsal fin with anterior rays pro- 
duced and directed forward. One species. {Ancylopsetta, hooked turbot.) 

335. ANOYLOPSETTA QUADROOELLATA QiU. 
Four-spotted Flounder; Fluke. 

Ancylopaeita quadrocellcUa Gill, Proceedings Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 1864, 224; Pensaoola. 

Jordan. 1886. 29; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887. 93; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann. 1898, 2634, pi. 

ccclxxv, fig. 925. 
Pseudorhombus quadrocellatus, Jordan & Gilbert, 1879. 370; Beaufort. 
ChcBnopaetta oblonga, Yarrow, 1877. 208; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Body much compressed, very broad, ovoid, the depth .6 length; head .25 
length; mouth small, maxillary extending to middle of orbit; teeth small, about 14 on each 
side of lower jaw; eye equal to snout and .2 head; gill-rakers very short, thick, 8 or 9 in number; 
curve of lateral line strongly marked, about half length of straight part; scales in lateral series 
70; dorsal rays 69 to 76, the fin arising in front of pupil, anterior rays long; anal rays 54 to 58; 
caudal short and rounded; ventral fin of left side as long as pectoral, .5 length of head. Color: 
brownish above, with 4 very large ocellated spots, consisting of a dark central mass, a narrow 
white margin, and a dark area externally; the dark spots often have small white centers; vertical 
fins reddish-brown, with a few small, round dark and white spots, (qiiadrocellata, four-spotf ed.) 

The four-spotted flounder occurs from North Carolina southward. ^ In 
North Carolina waters it is apparently not common. Jordan & Gilbert collected 
2 specimens in Beaufort Harbor, and Jenkins reported it as uncommon there. 
The laboratory contains a large specimen collected by Mr. S. G. Worth at Cape 
Lookout, March 12, 1904; it is 11.25 inches long over all or 9.25 inches to base of 
tail, and is the one on which the foregoing diagnosis is based. In smaller exam- 
ples (4 to 5 inches long), of which numbers have been collected in June and July 
in Beaufort Harbor and Bogue Sound, there are on the side many small ocelli, 
smaller than the eye, and numerous small black spots on head; the fins are 
mottled with black, and the first dorsal lobe may be quite black. The small 
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markings on the body disappear with age. There is in the National Museum one 
specimen collected by Mr. R. E. Earll in Middle Sound near Wilmington in 1880. 

Genus PSEUDOPLEURONECTES Sleeker. Winter Flounders. 

This genus, which contains 1 American species, is distinguished by firm, 
regularly placed, ctenoid scales on the eyed side; a single row of incisor teeth on 
under (right) side of each jaw; lateral line without arch; and scaly fin-rays. 
{PsevdopleuronecteSf false Pleuronectes.) 

886. PSEUDOPLEURONECTES AMERIOANUS (Walbaum). 
Winter Floiuider; Oommon Flat-fish. 

Pleuronectes americanua Walbaum, Artedi Genera Piscium, 113, 1792; New York. 

Peeudopleuronectes americanus. Yarrow, 1877, 205: Beaufort. Jordan & Gilbert, 1879, 358; Beaufort (after 

Yarrow). Smith & Kendall, 1897, 173; Neuse River. Jordan & Evermann, 1898, 2647. pi. ccclxxix, 

fig. 933. 

Diagnosis. — Form elliptical, the depth contained 2.25 times in length; head .25 length; 
upper (right) side thickly covered with ctenoid scales, underside nearly naked; jaws unsynimet- 
rical, only the left side of each toothed; teeth close together and forming a continuous cutting 
edge; interorbital space .5 width of eye, convex, scaly; scales in lateral series about 83; dorsal 
rays 65, the longest shorter than pectoral fins; anal rays 48. Color: above dull brown, some- 
times obscurely spotted or mottled, sometimes nearly uniform; white below. 

The common flat-fish or winter flounder ranges from Labrador to Virginia, 
and occurs as a straggler in North Carolina and Georgia. It is very abundant 
in southern New England, and is an important food fish from Chesapeake Bay 
northward, being caught with lines and nets. The maximum weight is under 5 
pounds, and the average under 2 pounds. Yarrow reported the fish as rare at 
Beaufort; later collectors do not appear to have met with it. Some years ago 
the United States Bureau of Fisheries received from New Bern a specimen a foot 
in length that had been taken in Neuse River near that place. 

Genus SYACIUM Ranzani. 

In this genus the body is elliptical and sinistral, the mouth is moderate with 
curved gape, the interorbital space is very broad in the male and narrower in the 
female, the vomer has no teeth, the gill-rakers are short and thick, the lateral 
Une is straight, the scales are ciliate, both pectoral fins are present, the dorsal 
fin is low and has no elevated anterior rays, and the caudal is short. Four 
American species, the range of 2 of which extends to the South Atlantic coast. 
{Syacium, a little pulse; a name of no obvious application.) 

337. SYAOIUM PAPILLOSUM (Linneeus). 

Pleuronectes papillosus LinnsBus, Systems NatursB, ed. x, 271, 175S' Brazil. 
Syacium papillosum, Jordan &. Evermann. 1898, 2S71, pi. ccclxxxiii, fig. 941. 

Diagnosis. — Depth contained 2.33 times in length; head contained 3.66 times in length; 
mouth rather large, the maxillary extending to middle of eye; eye large, .25 length of head, 
lower eye in advance of upper; gill-rakers about 10, 8 below angle, the longest equal to pupil; 
scales 50 to 60; dorsal rays 80, fin beginning in advance of lower eye, the first rays arising on 
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blind Bide; anal raya 60 to 70, the fin arising slightly in advance or pectorals; caudal bitnia< 
cate; pectoral of eyed side with upper rays greatly elongated (in male); ventral of blind 
side slightly in advance of other, which is inserted on ridge of abdomen. Ckilor: nearly uniform 
brown, with more or less obscure darker mottlingB; blind side dusky; fins mottled, the pec- 
toraJ of left side barred, (papilloaum, full of papillaa.) 




Fig. 179. Syacium papiUc 



This Species has been recorded from various places on the coast from Charles- 
ton to Rio Janeiro, but has not heretofore been reported from North Carolina. 
In the summer of 191)2, the Fish-Hawk collected I specimen 3.5 inches long at 
Beaufort. The maximum length is a foot, but the average is much less. 

Genus LOPHOPSETTA Gill. Window-pane Flounders; Sand Flounders. 

Body broad, sinistral, much compressed, translucent, covered with small 
cycloid scales; mouth large; maxillary extending to pupil; gill-rakers long and 
numerous; lateral line with a marked arch anteriorly; dorsal fin beginning in 
front of eye, the anterior rays produced and branched; ventral fin of left side 
inserted on ridge of abdomen by a broad base. One species. {Lopkopsetta, 
tufted turbot.) 

338. LOPHOPSETTA MAOULATA (Mitchill). 
"Flounder"; Sand Flounder; Spotted Sand Flounder; Window-pane Flounder. 

Ftp^TomcU, macutalm MitchLH, Report Fiahea of New York. B, 18U: New York. 

Laphopsrita maculala. Yarrow, 1S7T. 205; Beaurort, Jordan & Gilbert. 1ST9, 371; Beaufort. Jordan & 

Evemiann, 1B»B. 2660, pi. ccclxxxii. Gg. 038. Linlon. 1905. 414; BEBufort. 
BolA«imaa.rafuj, Jordan, ISSS. 29: Heaiifort. Jenkins, 1S87. 92; Reaufon. 



DiAQ.NOsiH. — Form rhoraboidal, compressed, the greatest deptli .66 length; head .28 
length; mouth large, a bony tubercle on anterior end of maxillary of upper side, lower jaw with 
a knob at chin, teeth in each jaw in a single series laterally and in a band in front; eye .25 
length of head; gill-rakers about 33; body and head scaly; maxillary, mandible, and snout 
naked; scales in lateral series about 85; dorsal rays 65, those of anterior tliird of fin branched 
at tips and produced, tliose at beginning of posterior third longest; anal rays 52; caudal fin 
rather slender, rounded. Color- light brown above, mottled with paler and with numerous 
small black spots; dorsal, cauJal, and anal fins with dark brown spots, {macvlata, spotted.) 
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This flounder is found coastwise from Maine to South Carohna. The names 
window-pane and daylight, by which it is sometimes known, have reference to 
the thinness of its body, so that light is transmitted through it. Although Its 
flesh is well flavored, theiish has so littlesubstancethat it has no economic value. 
It is common in Beaufort Harbor on sand bars. Yarrow makes it the object of a 
torch fishery with spears, but his remarks apply to the flounders of the genus 
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Fig. 180. Sand Flounder. LojAopsetla maculata. 

Paralichthys, which are the only species of economic importance at Beaufort. 
Numerous specimens examined at Beaufort by Prof. Linton contained fish, 
crabs, and shrimp. 

Genus CITBARICHTHYS Bleeker. Whiffs. 
Body oblong, sinistral, covered with thin, deciduous, ctenoid or cycloid 
scales; mouth with single series of teeth in each jaw; lateral line straight; dorsal 
fin beginning on or near snout, without produced anterior rays. Rather small 
flounders, chiefly found on sandy shores of tropical America; the 3 following 
species known from the^orth Carolina coast, 1 of them from offshore: 

1. Eye laree, .25 head. 

a. Depth of body about .4 length; moutli very Hmall, maxillary .28 head; color plain; deep- 
water apecies ardijrom. 

aa. Depth of body about .5 length; mouth larger, maxillary .4 head; aide and fins dark- 
spotted ; ahoal-water apecies macro'pa. 

a. EyeamoU, ,16 head g-piloptervi. 

{Citharickthys, a fish that lies on its side.) 
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339. OITHARIOHTHYS AROTIFRONS Goode. 
Whifl 

CWianit/ihul arclifront Goode. Proceedings U. S. Nation&l Muiieum 1880. 31t; Gull Stre&m off New Eogluid. 
Jordan A Evermsno. ISSS, 2683. 

DiAQNOsia. — Body rather elongate, depth contained 2.66 to 2.5 times in length; head 
■25 length of body; mouth small, teeth email; eye .2a length of head; scales in lateral series 
40, in transverse series 16; dorsal rays 68; anal rays 67; pectoral fin on eyed side twice length 
of other. Color; dirty light brown. Length, 6 inches. {arctiJTone, contracted forehead.) 

This flounder is known from depths of 19 to 373 fathoms oft the east coast 
of the United States. Three specimens were taken off Cape Lookout, by the 
Fish-Hawk (at stations 7323 and 7331) on August 26 and 27, 1902, at depths 
of 141 and 154 fathoms. 



340. OITHARIOHTHYS MAOROPS Dresel. 
Whiff. 
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DiAGNOsia. — Body oval, depth .5 length; head .25 length; mouth oblique, curved, maxil- 
lary extending to middle of eye; teeth minute; eye .25 length of head; gill-rakers 19, .5 length 
of eye; scales large, about 40 in lateral series and 30 in transverse series; dorsal fin arising on 
blind side near tip of snout, dorsal rays SO; anal rays 56; caudal rounded. Color: light brown, 
with numerous rounded dark brown spots on body; dorsal, anal and caudal fins also spotted. 
Length, 5 inches, (mocropa, large-eyed.) 





Fig. 181. Whift. Ciikarichlhys macropt. 

This species of whiff is rather common on the South Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts. It was first taken in North Carolina in 1885 by Dr. Jenkins, who ob- 
.tained a few specimens in Beaufort Harbor. It is a small species, having no food 
value. 
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841. OITHARIOHTHYS SPILOPTERUS aonther. 
Whlfl. 

CilharichAi/t ipiloplerui GUnther, Cfttslncui of Figh« in British MuMum. iv. 421, 1862; Hew Orleaiu. San 
Domingo, uid Jtunaica. JordKn i Evsrmann, 1S9S, 2665. 

DiAONOSiB. — Depth of bod^ a. little leaa th&n .5 length; head .28 length; raouth large, 
jawH strongly curved, lower jaw slightly included, maxillary .4 length of bead and extending 
to posterior border of lower eye; teeth amall; snout short; eye small, about .16 length of heac/ 
gill-rakera short and slender, one-third diameter of eye, the number on 2 arms of first arch! 
4 + 12; scales cycloid, the number in lateral series 45 to 48; dorsal rays 75 to 80, the fin arising 
over anterior margin of eye, the longest rays .6 head; anal rays about 60, the fin arising a 
a little posterior to base of pectorals; pectorals about .5 length of head, the fin on blind aide 
only slightly shorter than other. Color: translucent greenish-brown, with dark spots; a few 
dark blotches along bases of dorsal and anal fina. {spUoplerus, spotted fin.) 

Ranges along the Atlantic coaat from Brazil to New Jersey and is common 
southward, but has not heretofore been recorded from North Carolina. Numer- 
ous specimens, the largest 4.5 inches long, were caught with a trawl net, at a 
depth of 9 fathoms, 2 miles east of Beaufort Inlet, on Sept. 1, 1899. The maxi- 
mum length of the species is about 6 inches. 




Fig 182 Etkope Blropus crossolue 
Genus ETROPDS Jordan ft Gilbert Etropes 
Small sinistral species with deep o\oid body co\ered with thin, deciduous, 
ctenoid scales above naked below , mouth very small with slender, sharp, close- 
set jaw teeth; no vomerine teeth; dorsal fin beginning over eye, ventral fins not 
joined to anal, the left ventral inserted on edge of abdomen; lateral line straight. 
Of the 3 species known from the Atlantic coast of the United States, the following 
is recorded from North Carolina. {Etropus, abdomen foot, in allusion to posi- 
tion of ventral fins.) 
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842. ETROPUS OROSSOTUS Jordan & OUbert. 

£ trope. 

Etropus cro880tu8 Jordan & Gilbert, Proceedings U. S. National Museum 1881, 364; Mazatlan. Jenkins, 1885, 
11; Beaufort. Jordan. 1886. 29; Beaufort. Jenkins, 1887, 92; Beaufort. Jordan & Evermann, 1898, 
2689, pi. ccclxxxvi. fig. 946. Linton, 1905. 415; Beaufort. 

tEtropua microatomus, Jenkins, 1885; Beaufort. Jordan, 1886, 29; Beaufort. 

tCitharichthys microatomus, Jenkins, 1887, 92; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Dorsal and ventral outlines strongly arched anteriorly, depth contained 
1.75 to 2 times in length; head small, contained 4.8 times in length; cleft of mouth less than 
diameter of eye; teeth in upper jaw on blind side, in lower jaw on both sides; eyes large, 
separated by a narrow ridge; opercle on under side edged with a row of white cilia; scales in 
lateral series about 45; dorsal rays 76 to 85, the middle rays longest, none produced; anal rays 
56 to 67; caudal fin double truncate; left pectoral fin the longer, .75 length of head; ventral 
fin on right side the longer, .5 length of head. Color: olive brown with dark blotches; vertical 
fins mottled with black and gray; pectoral and ventral of left side spotted. {crossotTis, fringed.) 

This species inhabits both coasts of tropical America, and on the eastern side 
ranges as far north as North Carolina, where, however, it is not common. Sev- 
eral examples were obtained in Beaufort Harbor by Dr. Jenkins in 1885. In 
1902, 3 specimens were obtained for the laboratory in a trawl net at Cape Look- 
out. The length attained is 6 inches. 

Family SOLEID^E. The Soles. 

Comparatively small flat-fishes, found in warm and temperate waters in all 
parts of the world, some of them inhabiting deep water and others shoal water. 
The American species are of little economic value, but the European are very 
important, one of them, the English sole (Solea solea)j being by many regarded 
as the most delicious salt-water fish. The body is either dextral or sinistral, 
elongate or rotund, scaly or naked; the mouth is very small, and twisted toward 
the eyed side; the teeth, in villiform bands, are either obsolete or very small; the 
eyes are very small and close together; the gill-openings are narrow; the pectoral 
fins are small or absent; the ventrals are small and one or both of them may be 
lacking. Of the 4 American genera, 2 are represented in the North Carolina 
fauna, as follows: 

i. Eyes on right side, separated by a bon^ ridge; body ovate; right ventral fin with a long base 
confluent with anal fin; scales on blmd side of head fringed; lateral line present. 

ACHIRUS. 

ti. Eyes on left side, not separated by a bony ridge; body elongate; left ventral not connected 
with anal; scales on head not fringed; lateral line absent Symphurus. 

Genus ACHIRUS Lac^p^de. Hog-chokers; American Soles. 

A numerous genus of small soles, chiefly American, with dextral, very much 
compressed and oval body, both sides covered with rough, ctenoid scales extend- 
ing on the fins; scales of nape and chin enlarged, those on blind side of head with 
their teeth elongated, forming cirri; straight lateral line; nostrils with flaps, the 
under nostril fringed; teeth only on blind side of jaws; dorsal fin beginning on 
snout, caudal peduncle short, pectoral fin of left side lacking, that of right side 
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amall or rudimentary, ventral fin of right side joined to anal by a membrane. 
Of the dozen American species, only 1 is found in North Carolina waters. 
{Achirua, without hands, that is, |)ectoral fins.) 

843. AOHIBQS FA30IATU3 Lac6p*de. 
"Flounder"; "Hog-choker"; Sole. 

Achint ioMCialut Lac^pMe, Hisloire NatunLle da Poiuong. iv, 659, 662. 1803; Cturl«Moo. Smith ISBSa, 

106; EdentonBay. Evennuin <t Ox, 1S96. 305; Neiue Riv«r ncu Rsldiib. Jontu & Evermann, 

I8S8.2700,pl. ccclxxxvii.fic »48: Neiuo Hirer, Beaufort, etc. Smitfa. 1901, 134; Laks BUlUmuakeM. 

AAirut tinraiiu. Yarrov. 1ST7, 205; Beaufort. Jordan ± Gilbert, IST9. 368: Beaufort, and NeuM Rlv«r at 

Goldaboro. 
AAirut achirut moUif , Jordan, tSSB, 30; Beaufort. jBDlcina. 1S8T, 63: Beaufort. 

DiAONOSis.. — Body broad, the anterior and posterior curves aimilar, depth contained 1.75 
times in length; head .2S length; mouth extending beyond front of lower eye, right lower lip 
fringed; upper eye anterior to lower, eye .14 length of head; nostril expanded into a wide tube; 
gill opening shorty head and body covered with clenoid scales; 66 to 75 in lateral series; lateral 
line straight; dorsal rays 50 to 55, tlie fin arising by short rays at tip of snout, rays of posterior 
third of fin longest; anal rays 37 to 46; caudal rounded; ventral rays 3 or 4. Color: above 
mottled d\isky olive, with 7 or 8 dark, narrow, vertical stripes; every second or third membrane 
of vertical fins blackish; blind side usually white with numerous round, dark spots, sometiinea 
without markings, {jaaciatus, banded.) 




Fig. 183. Hoo-CHOKBR. Aekinu fascialiu. 

The hog-choker is found from Massachusetts to Texas, and is the best known 
of the American soles. It has the interesting habit of ascending streams, and in 
places is found permanently in fresh water. As it rarely exceeds 6 inches in 
length, it is of practically no food value. 

At Beaufort it is apparently rare, but in the lower courses of the North Car- 
olina rivers it is common, li is a regular but uncommon inhabitant of Neuse 
River as high up as Raleigh, is abundant in the western end of Albemarle Sound, 
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and occurs in Lake Mattamuskeet. Mr. W. P. Seal reports that in small tidal 
ditches near the Cape Fear River in the vicinity of Wilmington young hog- 
chokera are quite abundant in spring. 

The curious name of "hollybut" (local spelling, evidently a corruption of 
halibut) is applied to this fish in the vicinity of Swansboro and Bogue Inlet. 
The usual names used by the fishermen of the state are "hog-choker" and 
"flounder". 

A specimen 5 inches long taken at Bird Shoal, Beaufort, July 23, 1904, is 
marked by 6 groups of narrow, vertical, dark lines, 2 or 3 lines in each group at 
the dorsal and ventral margins but only 1 line going entirely across body; under 
surface profusely marked with round dark brown spots of various sizes. 

Genus SYHPHXniUS Rafinesque. Tongue-fisheB. 

Elongated soles, with sinistral body rounded anteriorly and pointed poste- 
riorly, covered with ctenoid scales, small eyes almost touching, small mouth 
twisted toward blind side, narrow gUl-slits, gill-mombranea joined above to 
shoulder girdle and united below, lateral line absent, pectoral fins lacking in 
adults, vertical fins confluent around tail, ventral fin of left side present and 
separate from anal. The species usually inhabit considerable depths, are of 
small size, and nearly all are American. Only 1 inhabits the shore waters of the 
Atlantic coast. {Sympkurus, grown to the tail, -in allusion to the union of dor- 
sal and anal fins with the caudal.) 

844. SYMPHURUS PLAGIUSA {Linnasus). 
"Sole"; Tongue-fish. 

PUunmwlrt pbjiuta Llnnsus, Syilcms Natune. ed. lil. 45S, 1708: probably ChKrl«toa, S. C. 
Plagiiua ploffima. Yirrow, 1877, 205; Beaufort. 
ApAorufia ploDiuaa. Jordan i. Gilbert. 1S79, 308; Beaufort. 
Aphoriitia latciala. Jordan. I88tt. 30; Beaufort. 
AphoTitUt plagiuta. Jenkins. tSS7. 93; Beaufort, 

SirnipAuriM pWiiMo. Jordan A Evennann, 1898. 2710, pi, cednxiviii. fig, 960; Beaufort, e 
«16; " 




Fig. 184. ToN'ouB-riBH. Symphnrxu plagitisa. 

DlAONOSia.— B[>dy moderately elaiigat«, dorsal and ventral outlinee similar, depth .33 
length; bead .2 length; acalea in l&teral aeries SO; dorsal r&ys 86, hatl lays 71, the longeat rays 
.33 length of bead; tail mind«d. Color: gray or light brown; in some Bpecimena ^M>ut 10 
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broken broad black cross-bars on head and body, in others 6 to 8 complete cross-bars, and in 
others no bars but a series of well-separated black spots collected into bands; below creamy 
white, with pale yellow margin; fins obscurely but profusely mottled with black. (ptagitMa, 
oblique.) 

Ranges from Cape Hatteras to Pensacola, and is common on sandy shores. 
In Beaufort Harbor it is abundant on shoals, and has been taken by all collectors, 
beginning with Professor Gill in 1860, whose specimen is in the National Museum. 
Yarrow's statement, that this species will take the hook freely but is generally 
captured by spearing at night and is esteemed a valuable food fish, does not 
apply and was doubtless intended for Paralichthys. The foregoing diagnosis is 
based on specimens 5 inches long from the Beaufort region. 

Order PEDICULATI. The Pediculate Fishes. 

The position of these fishes is at the bottom of the class of fishes. A prom- 
inent feature, on which the ordinal name is based, is the excessive development 
of the carpal (wrist) bones, resulting in an elongation of the pectoral fins, which 
are used to support the body when the fish is resting on the bottom; this is well 
shown in the accompanying figures of the pediculate fishes. All the species are 
marine, and frequent the bottom. Of the 4 American families 3 are represented 
in North Carolina, each by a single species. 

Family LOPHIID^E. The Anglers. 

In these fishes the depressed body is relatively small and abruptly diminishes 
in size from the shoulders backward, while the head is greatly developed, very- 
wide, depressed, with an enormous mouth; jaws with bands of sharp teelh of 
unequal size, similar teeth on vomer and palatines; gills 3, gill-opening large and 
in the lower axil of the pectorals, gill-rakers absent; pseudobranchise present; 
air-bladder and pyloric cceca present; skin scaleless, head and sides with con- 
spicuous flaps; dorsal fins 2, widely separated, the spinous part consisting of 3 
separated tentacle-Uke spines on head and 3 smaller ones connected by a mem- 
brane; soft rays connected to form a single ordinary fin; anal similar to second 
dorsal; pectorals very large and fleshy; ventrals jugular, widely separated, the 

rays i,5. 

Genus LOPHIUS Linnsus. Anglers. 

Size very large; mouth exceedingly wide and directed upward; lower jaw 
projecting; upper jaw protractile; dorsal spines overhanging the mouth and 
serving as lures for the prey; gill-openings below and behind the pectorals; verte- 
brae 27 to 32. (LophiuSy the ancient name for the fish in Europe.) 

345. LOPHIUS PISOATORIUS Linneeus.* 
*' All-mouth"; Angler; Goose-fish. 

Lophius piscatorius LinnsDUs, Systema Naturae, ed. x. i, 236, 175S; seas of Europe. Jordan & Gilbert. 1879, 
365; Cape Lookout. Jenkins, 1887. 93; Cape Lookout. Jordan & Evermann, 1898, 2713, pi. ccclxxxviii, 
fig. 952; "southward along the shore to Cape Hatteras". 

*A very interesting account of this fish has recently been published by Dr. Theodore Gill, under the title, 
"The Life History of the Angler", in Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, vol. 47, 1905. 
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Diagnosis. — Head aa wide as long, and longer than body; eyes small, separated by a 
space about equal to snout; head very spinous in young, becoming less so with age; skin smooth ; 
the head surrounded by a fringe of short dermal flaps, similar flaps on sides of body; a 3-pointed 
humeral spine; dorsal rays 111 + 111 + 10, the anterior spine with an expanded tip; anal rays 
9; caudal margin straight; pectorals rounded, their bases constricted. Color: above mottled 
brown, below white; caudal and pectorals black edged. (pisccUorius, relating to an angler; 
in allusion to the bait-like dorsal spines.) 

The angler is found on both sides of the Atlantic, in rather shoal water. 
While passing most of its life on the bottom, it sometimes comes to surface and 
basks there. It attains a length of 4 feet. On the North Carolina coast it is well 
known to the fishermen under the expressive name of "all-mouth". It is very 
common at Cape Lookout, and is regarded as a great nuisance in the net fishing, 
for as many as 20 large specimens are sometimes found in a sink-net at one lift. 
No use is made of the fish here or elsewhere in the United States,. 

The angler is noted for its repulsive appearance and extreme voracity. By 
means of its moving dorsal filaments it decoys small fish into the vicinity of its 
huge mouth. It also feeds on coots, ducks, and other sea birds, and one of its 
vernacular American names, "goose-fish", has allusion to its food. Crabs and 
other invertebrates are eaten also. 

The eggs of the "all-mouth" are laid in summer and float near the surface, 
the batch from each fish being enclosed in a gelatinous substance, the mass form- 
ing a sheet or veil sometimes more than 30 feet long and 2 to 5 feet wide. The 
eggs are .08 inch in diameter, and more than 1,000,000 may be deposited by 1 
fish. When the eggs hatch the young emerge from the mass of jelly, and pass a 
number of weeks at the surface of the sea. 

Family ANTENNARIID^E. The Frog-fishes. 

• 

Small pelagic fishes of striking form and colors, usually living among floating 
seaweeds and becoming widely dispersed by winds and currents. Body and 
head compressed; mouth large, vertical or very oblique; premaxillaries pro- 
tractile, lower jaw projecting, jaw teeth in cardiform bands; gill-arches 2.5"or 3; 
gill-openings very small, near the lower axil of pectorals; pseudobranchia? 
absent; pyloric coecaw^anting; spinous dorsal fin represented by 1 to 3 detached, 
tentacular spines; soft dorsal long and high; the anal similar but smaller; pec- 
torals large; ventrals jugular, close together. Numerous species occur in all tropi- 
cal parts of the world; 15 to 20 American species belonging in 2 genera; several 
species besides the following occur as far north as Florida and may eventually be 
found in North Carolina. 

Genus PTEROPHRYNE Gill. Sargassum-fishes ; Mouse-fishes. 

Exceedingly curious fishes of highly variegated coloration, found chiefly in 
the West Indies but distributed by the Gulf Stream and other currents on the 
coast of the United States, and accidentally to Africa and Europe. Body some- 
what compressed, abdomen protuberant; head large; mouth oblique, small but 
distensible; teeth on palate; gill-openings pore-like, in the lower part of axil; 
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skin and dorsal fins with flaps or appendages; 3 detached dorsal spines; pectoral 
base slender; ventrals long and expanded. Two known species. (Pterophyrnej 
wing toad.) 

. 846. PTEROPHRYNE HISTRIO (Linnaeus). 

Mouse-fish; Sargassum-fish. 

Lophius hUtrio Linnaeus, Systema Naturse, ed. x, 237. 1758. 

Pterophryne hUtrio, Jordan & Evermann. 1898. 2716, Gudger. 1905c, 841-843; Beaufort. 

Diagnosis. — Depth more than .5 total length; head about .5 length; eye small, .5 snout; 
dermal flaps numerous on abdomen and dorsal spines, but also on head and sides; dorsal 
formula in + 14, the spines large, the anterior spine bifurcate at tip; anal rays 7; caudal rounded; 
pectoral rays 10; ventrals about .5 head, longer than pectorals. Color: yellow, with large 
irregular light and dark brown mottlings and small white spots; vertical fins barred with 
brown. (hUtrio^ a harlequin.) 

When masses of gulf-weed, or Sargassum, are blown ashore from the Gulf 
Stream, this species is often found under them, its colors in wonderful harmony 
with the seaweed. Numbers of specimens have thus been noted in Beaufort 
Harbor. The original habitat of the fish is the tropical Atlantic, but it has been 
involuntarily distributed along our east coast as far north as Woods Hole, Mass., 
where it is at times common in summer. The length of the adult fish is 3.5 to 6 
inches. 

The habits of the species are known chiefly from its behavior in aquaria. 
The fish are cannibalistic, denuding their fellows of their fleshy appendages and 
fins and sometimes swallowing their smaller companions whole. 

Our knowledge of the spawning habits and eggs of the species depends almost 
entirely on observations at the government laboratories at Woods Hole and Beau- 
fort. The spawning season is from July to October, and a number of captive 
specimens have laid their curious egg-rafts while in aquaria. The eggs are 
deposited in a band- or ribbon-like mass from 1 .5 to more than 3 feet long, about 
3 inches wide, and .25 inch thick; they are only one-fortieth of an inch in diam- 
eter, and very numerous, and are held together by a transparent jelly which is 
buoyant. Nothing is known about the embryology, as the eggs have not been 
fertilized. On July 25, 1903, a fish 3.5 inches long which had been at the Beau- 
fort laboratory for 7 weeks laid a mass of eggs three times as large as the fish. 
This specimen and its eggs were studied and reported on by Prof. E. W. Gudger, 
of the State Normal College at Greensboro, North Carolina. 

Family OGCOCEPHALID^E. The Bat-fishes. 

In this family of pediculate fishes, the flattening of the head is carried even 
further than in the anglers (Lophiidae); the trunk is relatively small and slender; 
the snout is more or less elevated; the teeth are in bands, and either villiform or 
cardiform; the gill-openings are minute slits above the base of the pectorals; the 
branchiostegals number 5, and no pseudobranchiae are present; the skin is cov- 
ered with small bony spines or tubercles; th^ spinous dorsal fin is represented 
by a tentacle under the elongated forehead; the soft dorsal and anal are very 
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small; the caudal and ventrals are well developed, the latter well separated; the 
pectorals are large and have a strong, elongated base. The species are rather 
numerous, and fall into about 8 genera; some are found in very deep water, 
others, mostly American, occur coastwise. 

GeauB OGCOCEPHALUS FiBher. Bat-flshes. 
Verycuriouslyshaped fishes, with broad, much flattened head and relatively 
smalt, tapering body; forehead elongated into a process which overhangs the 
small mouth; eyes large, lateral;bandsof fine teeth on jaws, vomer, and palatines; 
skin covered with small, bony tubercles; number of gill-arches 2.5; air-bladder 
and pyloric ececa absent; dorsal and anal fins minute; pectorals large, horizontal, 
surmounting posterior angles of head; ventrals widely separated. Small, shoal- 
water fishes, inhabiting the West Indies, 2 species ranging aa far north as our 
South Atlantic coast. {Ogcocephalus, hook-head.) 

347. OGOOOEPHALUS VESPERTILIO (LinniBug). 
Bat-flsh. 




Fig. 185. Bat-fish. Ogcocephalut vetpertUio. Dorsal 



DiAO NOBIS.— Body much flattened, ratlier stout, the greal^at depth .2 total lengtl^; heaO 
rouch wider than long, the length ,5 total length; rostral process very long but of variable 
length; averaging ,12 of head; mouth small, the maxillary extending beyond pupil; teeth In 
villiform bands; gill-slits very short, about diameter of pupil; skin thickly beset with bony 
tubercles; dorsal rays 4, the fin inserted nearer to gill-openings than to base of caudal; anal 
rays 4; pectorals directed outward and backward, their posterior margin extending beyond 
dorsal fin; ventrals long, horizontal. Color: above grayish brown with black spots, below 
coppery; dorsal plain; anal with dusky margin; caudal and pectorals white with a broad 
black margin; ventrals white, (mpertitio, a bat.) 
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FIBHBS or WORTH CABOUHA. 



This is a West Indian fish, not heretofore reported north of the Florida 
keys. An example 5.25 inches long now in the Beaufort laboratory was col- 
lected by the Fish-Hawk off Beaufort in 1902; in it the rostral process is very 
long, being contained 5.5 times in length of head; the eye 18.4 length of this pro- 
cess; the length of dorsal fin equals diameter of eye; and the anal fin is twice 
length of dorsal, its origin being midway between origin of dorsal and base of 
caudal. The species reaches a length of 12 inches. 




Fig. 186. Bat-itbh. OgcocejAalia vesptrtilio. Front 



GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN DESCRIBING FISHES. 

Abdomen. The belly; that part of a fish between the pectoral and anal fins; the cavity con- 
taining the digestive and reproductive organs. 

Actinosts. Small bones at base of pectoral fins, corresponding to wrist bones in man. 

Adipose. Fatty; a name applied to the small fin without rays on the back of trout, catfish, 
and various other fishes. 

Adnate. Grown together; said of a fin which is attached to the body by one side as well as at 
the base. 

Air-bladder. A membranous sac filled with gases (oxygen, nitrogen, carbon dioxide) lying 
along the backbone in or posterior to the abdommal cavity, corresponding to the lungs 
of higher animals and serving the purpose of lungs in some fishes; called also swim- 
bladder and sound. 

Anadromous. Running up; said of salt-water fishes which run up streams to spawn, as the 
shad, the alewives, the striped bass, etc. 

Anal. Pertaining to the anus or vent; the unpaired or vertical fin on the median line behind 
the vent. 

Antrorse. Turned or bent forward; the opposite of retrorse. 

Anus. The posterior extremity of the intestine; the vent. 

Articulate. Jointed; said of the soft fin rays. 

Barbels. Slender fleshy projections about the mouth, as in the black drum and catfishes, 
containing nerves for touch and taste. 

Branchiae. The gills. 

Branchial. Pertaining to the gills. 

Branchiostegals. Slender bony rays forming part of the lower posterior covering for the gills 
and supporting the branchiostegal membrane. 

Caducous. Falling on early or easily; said of teeth, scales, etc. 

Canine. Long conical teeth in the jaws of fishes. 

Cardiform. Coarse, sharp teeth in jaws of fishes. 

Carpus. The bones at the base of the pectoral fin, corresponding to the wrist in man. 

Catadromous. Running down; said of fishes which descend to the sea to spawn, as the common 
eel. 

Caudal. Pertaining to the tail; the fin at the posterior extremity of the body in fishes. 

Caudal peduncle. That part of the body of a fish between the dorsal (or anal) and caudal fins, 
usually the slenderest part of a fish. 

Cephalic. Pertaining to the nead. 

Ciliated. Provided with hairs or hair-like projections. 

Cirri. Minute projections forming a fringe. 

Claspers. Organs attached to the ventral fins of male skates and sharks. 

Coecal. Pertaining to the coecum. 

Coecum. A blind tube or sac connected with the pylorus — the posterior part of the stomach. 

Compressed. Flattened from side to side. 

Ctenoid. Said of scales whose posterior edge is spinous or like the teeth of a comb. 

Cranial. Pertaining to the skull. 

Cranium. The skuU. 

Cycloid. Said of scales which show concentric lines or striations. 

Deciduous. Falling off or out; said of teeth and scales that are shed or easily lost. 

Decurved. Chirved downward. 

Dentate. Toothed; having tooth-like processes. 

Depressed. Flattened vertically. 

Depth. The vertical diameter. 

Distal. Farthest away from base or point of attachment. 

Dorsal. Relating to the back; the fin on the back. 

Emarginate. Slightly notched at the end, as the tail of a fish. 

Fauna. The totality of the animals of a given region. 

Filament. A thread-like projection. 

Filiform. Having a thread-like form. 

Fontanelle. An opening between the bones of the skull. 

Foramen. An opening or hole. 

Furcate. Forked. 

Fusiform. Spindle-shaped. 
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Ganoid. A group of fishes characterized by having body more or less completely covered with 
bony plate-like scales; also said of the peculiar scales of such fishes. 

Gape. The opening of the mouth. 

GiUs* The respiratory organs of fishes, performing the functions of the lungs of higher ani- 
mals; there are 2 to 4 on each side in ordinary fishes. 

Gill-arches. Tlie bones supporting the gills and gill-rakers; usually consisting of a short upper 
arm and a long lower arm. 

Gill-membranes. The membranes covering thebranchiostegal rays; the membranes of the 
two sides may be joined together across the isthmus (q. v.) or inserted on the isthmus. 

Gill-opening. The slit-like aperture leading to the gill-cavity. 

Gill-rakers. Bony processes of various shapes ana sizes attached to the inner margin of the 
gill-arches, used in straining food from the water. 

Gonads. Sexual glands. 

Height. Vertical diameter. 

Hemal. The term applied (1) to the lowermost spine of the caudal vertebrae in fishes; (2) to 
the arch for tho passage of a bloo<l vossol at the base of such a spine. 

Heterocercal. Term applied to tliC ta Is of fishes when vertically unequal, the backbone being 
deflected upward, as 'n tl e sharks. 

Homocercal. Term appl ed to the ta.ls of fishes when equal, the backbone extending to the 
middle of caudal base, as in most of the common fishes. 

Imbricate. Overlapping; said of scales that overlap like shingles. 

Incisors. Cutting teeth, usually in front of jaws. 

Interorbital. Space between the orbits or eyes. 

Isthmus. The region between the lower part of the gill-openings. 

Jugular. Pertaining to the throat; said of ventral fins when attached to the throat, in advance 
of the pectorals. 

Keeled. Ridged; having a ridge or elevation, like the keel of a boat. 

Lamella. A thin plate or layer. 

Larva. The immature stage of certain fishes. 

Lateral. Pertaining to the side. 

Lateral line. A series of tubes or pores alone the sides of fishes, secreting mucus and contain- 
ing organs for the perception of shocks. 

Lunate. Shaped like a (new) moon; said of a fish's tail with a broadly concave' margin. 

Mandible. The lower jaw. 

Maxilla, or maxillary. The upper jaw. 

Maxillaries. The outermost and most conspicuous of the bones of the upper jaw. 

Molar. A grinding tooth. 

Nape. The back of the neck. 

Neural arch. The arch in a vertebra through which the spinal cord passes. 

Neural canal The series of neural arches. 

Neural spine. The uppermost spine of a vertebra; the prolwigation of the two bony plates 
wnich unite to form a neural arch. 

Nuchal. Pertaining to the nape. 

Obsolete. Faint; imperfectly developed. 

Obtuse. Blunt. 

Occipital. Relating to the occiput. 

Occiput The back of the head. 

Ocellus (plural ocelli). An eye-like spot; usually a dark spot with a lighter border. 

Ocellated. Having an ocellus or ocelli. 

Opercle or operculum. The flat bone on the side of the head which protects the gills; the gill- 
cover. 

Opercular flap. The ear-like flap of skin projecting from the posterior edge of the opercle, 
especially marked in the sun-fishes. 

Orbit. The bony cavity in which the eye lies. 

Orbicular. Nearly circular in outline. 

Oval. Egg-shaped; said of the outline of a fish. 

Oviparous. Reproducing by means of eggs which are fertilized and developed outside the 
body. 

Ovoviviparous. Reproducing by means of eggs which are hatched or partly hatched within 
tne body of the parent, as some of the sharks and skates. 

Ovum (plural ova). E^. 

Palatines. Two bones m the roof of the mouth, one on each side of the vomer, often provided 
with teeth. 

Papilla. A small fleshy projection. 

Papillose. (Covered with papillae. 

Pectinate. Toothed like a comb. 
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Pectoral. Relating to the breast. 

Pectoral fins. The uppermost of the paired fins on fishes, usually attached to the side of the 
breast; corresponding to the anterior limbs or arms of higher animals. 

Peduncle. See caudal peduncle. 

Pelagic. Relating to the sea; said of fishes that inhabit the high seas, such as the mackerels 
and dolphms. 

Peritoneum. The delicate membrane lining the abdominal cavity and covering the intestines 
and other viscera. 

Pharyngeal bones. Bones at the entrance to the esophagus, usually having 1 or 2 rows of 
teeth. 

Pharynx. The throat. 

PUcate. Folded. 

Premaxillaries. Two bones, one on each side, forming the anterior part of the upper jaw in 
fishes; some of the teeth are usually inserted on them. 

Preopercle. A flat bone anterior lo the opercle. 

Preorbital. A flat bone anterior to the eye. 

Procumbent. Lying or directed forwarci. 

Procurrent. Extending forwanl ; said of a fin whose lower or anterior rays are inserted beyond 
the regular base of the fin. 

Protractile. Capable of being extended or drawn forward. 

Proximal. Nearest to the base. 

Pseudobranchiae. Small gills, usually mere rudiments, on the under side of the opercle. 

Punctate. Finely spotted. 

Pyloric coeca. Blind sacs connected with the pylorus or lower end of the stomach. 

Ray. One of the cartilaginous supports of a fin. Hays are either spiny or soft, and the latter 
are simple or branched. 

Recurved. Turned or curved backward. 

Reticular or reticulate. Formed like a net- work. 

Retrorse. Turned or bent backward. 

Rudimentary. Undeveloped. 

Rugose. Wrinkled; rough. 

Scute. A bony or homy plate, such as exists on the sides of the crevall^. 

Septum. A thin partition. 

Serrate. Like the edge of a saw. 

Setaceous. Provided with bristles. 

Setiform. Having the form of a bristle. 

Shoulder girdle. The bony girdle, f>osterior to the head, to which the anterior limbs are 
attached. 

Snout. The region between the anterior end of the head and the eyes. 

Spiracles. Respiratory opening in the sharks and rayd, corresponding to the nostrils in ordi- 
nary fishes. 

Subopercle. The bone below the opercle. 

Suborbital. Beneath the eye. 

Supplementary maxillary. A small bone placed superficially on the upper part of the maxil- 
lary in many fishes. 

Supraorbital. Over or above the eye. 

Symphysis. Line of union of two bones, as the tip of the lower jaw (chin). 

Synonym. One of the technical names applied to a given species or genus of fish. 

Synonymy. The series of technical names applied to a given genus or species. 

Tail. In popular language, usually the caudal fin; in ichthyology either the p'art of the body 
posterior to the vent or the part posterior to the anal nn. 

Terete. Cylindrical with tapering ends. 

Thoracic. Pertaining to the thorax or chest; said of ventral fins attached beneath the pec- 
torals. 

Truncate. With a square or straight margin or profile; said of the caudal fin, snout, etc. 

Tubercle. A small projection. 

Type. The specimen on which the original description of a species is based. 

Vent. The posterior opening of the alimentary canal. 

Ventral. Relating to tne abdomen; said of the paired fins below or behmd the pectoral fins, 
and corresponding to the posterior limbs in hieher animals. 

Vertebra. One of the bones composing the spinal column. 

Vertical. Said of the fins attached on the median line of the body; these are the dorsal, caudal, 
and anal. 

Villiform. Slender, minute teeth arranged in compact bands or patches. 

Viviparous. Bringing forth the young alive, as for example some sharks and cjmrinodonts. 

Vomer. A bone in the center of the roof of the mouth, just behind the premaxillaries; it is 
often beset with teeth. 
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THE FISHERIES OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

GENERAL IMPORTANCE AND EXTENT. 

The abundance of fishes and the peculiarly favorable conditions prevailing 
in the coastal regions, combined with a mild climate, have permitted the develop- 
ment of fisheries of great variety and extent. At a comparatively early period 
in the history of the state certain branches jof the fisheries became important, 
and in recent years attained greater extent than elsewhere; while the general 
progress of- the industry has been such as to place North Carolina in the front 
rank among the fishing states. In the coastwise sections fishing has long been 
a leading industry, and in few other states has there been so large a population 
so entirely dependent on the water for a livelihood. Among the South Atlantic 
States, North Carolina is far in advance in all phases of the fisheries; in fact, as 
regards the number of persons engaged, the amount of capital invested, and the 
quantity and value of the annual yield, this state exceeds all the others combined. 

No general fishery statistics have been gathered for a number of years, and 
the latest information pertains to 1902. In that year, according to the official 
returns of the United States Bureau of Fisheries, 1,100 persons were engaged 
in the vessel fisheries, 433 persons in the transportation of the catch to market, 
10,059 persons in the boat and other fisheries, and 3,163 persons in the various 
shore industries dependent on the fisheries, a total of 14,755. In the same year 
188 vessels were employed in fishing and 199 others in transporting the catch, 
these with their outfit being valued at $361,000. The boats used in the shore 
fisheries numbered 6,470, with a value of $222,150. The apparatus of capture 
comprised 965 seines worth $85,460, 107,190 gill nets worth $236,255, 2,980 
pound nets and weirs worth $228,610, and minor nets, lines, dredges, tongs, rakes 
and other appliances valued at $22,850. The foregoing sums added to the value 
of the shore property and cash capital, gave a total investment of $1,973,440. 
The catch and value of the different classes of animals were as follows: Fish, 
58,900,675 pounds, $1,354,073; turtles and frogs, 48,570 pounds, $12,229; crus- 
taceans, 287,600 pounds, $17,353 ; mollusks, 8,347,885 pounds (1,171,880 bushels), 
$356,005; a total of 67,584,735 pounds, which sold for $1,739,660. 

THE PRINCIPAL FISHES. 

In the foregoing systematic catalogue, the economic importance of each 
species of fish has been referred to. Of the 347 species therein listed, about 90 
are of present commercial value and figure to a greater or less extent in the 
markets; but the fishes which give to North Carolina its prominent position 
as a fishing state are comparatively few in number. Conspicuous among the 
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salt-water fishes are the mullets, squeteagues, croaker, spot, Spanish mackerel, 
and menhaden. The most important of the migratory river fishes are the shad, 
alewives, hickory shad, striped bass, white perch, eel, and sturgeon. The lead- 
ing fresh-water species is the large-mouth black bass. 

Fishes that are taken in larger quantities in North Carolina than in other 
states are the spotted squeteague, pig-fish, hickory shad, and black bass; while 
the local catch of alewives is exceeded only in Maryland and Virginia, of striped 
bass only in California, of Spanish mackerel only in Florida and Virginia, of 
mullet only in Florida, and of spot only in Virginia. 

It is not necessary to refer again in detail to the fisheries for the individual 
species, but a few special notes on several of the most important fisheries may be 
supplied as a supplement to the information already given. Of the leading 
salt-water fish and the peculiar methods adopted for its capture, Or. Robert 
E. Coker contributes the following account, which applies more particularly to 
the Beaufort region: 

The common mullet, or "jumping mullet", is the most important food-fish of the Beau- 
fort waters. The mass of the fish consumers of North Carolina and neighboring States demand 
a cheap fish, and for them the mullet, being of good quality and very abundant, is the chief 
food fish. The mullet fishery is the largest industry in the State derived from salt-water 
fishes. The importance of the mullet to the fishermen is increased by the fact that it is taken 
during the summer when most other fish are scarce. On the whole, the loss of no other fish 
could so embarass the fisherman as a failure of mullets, and it seems a very unwise policy to 
use the small-mesh seines, taking the very small, almost finger-sized mullets, which are next 
to valueless on the market. 

Mullets are taken chiefly with "drag nets", or "hauling nets", worked from sail skiffs, 
singly or in groups of two to four or more in cooperation. The fish are commonly landed on 
an exposed shoal or beach, or are "pounded". The method known as "footing" is not econom- 
ical in the case of mullets, as a considerable number escape by jumping over the cork line, 
and this plan is followed only when other methods are impracticable. A "drag net", or "haul- 
ing net", is a seine 150 to 200 or more yards in length and 40 to 80 or more meshes in depth, 
with mesh of 1-inch to IJ-inch bar. In mullet fishing in early sununer a long shallow net 
with small mesh is desired, later in the season the deeper nets with larger mesh are used. The 
size of mesh and length and depth of seine to be used are determined according to the size 
of fish to be taken, and according to whether they are expected to be found scattered over the 
shoals or in schools and in deeper water. 

In "pounding" mullets on the shoals, if the catch is light, it is customary to break the 
necks as they are meshed to prevent their escape, but if a heavy catch is made it is not economi- 
cal to do this. The Portsmouth (North Carolina) mullets have quite a reputation in some 
of the State markets as a result of the method of taking them and preparing them for market, 
and this method has grown out of the peculiar conditions prevailing about Portsmouth (on 
Pamlico Sound), near which place there are a great many shoals where the water is a foot or 
more in depth. The fishermen, working in groups of 2 to 10 skiffs, surround the mullets 
("pound" thefn) on such a shoal with their seines used in combination, then frighten the 
fish into the nets, and in order that as few as possible may escape, go about breaking the necks 
as fast as the mullets are meshed. The fish are left in the nets or in the enclosed area until 
all have been killed. Then they are collected and taken into the boats. The apjjearance of 
their fish has become a matter of pride to Portsmouth fishermen, and great care is taken in 
preparing them for market; the backbone is removed, the intestinal cavity thoroughly washed 
and the dark lining of the cavity rubbed off with bagging. When carried to market Ports- 
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mouth mullets offer, therefore, a clean and attractive appearance, and are said to be of better 
flavor; they are eargerly sought in the markets of. Washington, N. C, New Bern, and Greenville. 
While mullets are not fished with purse seines, occasionally when a large school of mullets 
is seen while looking for menhaden, a good haul is made in such a seine. 

At the stationary fisheries, such as the Mullet Pond fishery on Shackleford Banks, a 
seine similar to the drag net is used. When the lookout reports a school of fish within their 
grounds, the boat bearing the seine is put off, the staff on one end of the net is left near the 
beach, and the boat is rowed around the school with the net paying off over the stern (opera- 
tion called "shooting the net"). The fish are then hauled on the beach. They may be 
cleaned and salted at the fishery before being sold. Wliile there used to be a number of these 
fisheries on the banks and islands north of Beaufort, tlie Mullet Pond fishery is the only one 
that does now so well as ten or fifteen years ago. This is due, not, perhaps, to diminution in 
the number of the fish, but to the scattering of them by the more extensive fishing of recent 
years. A smaller number is now taken from any given area. South of Beaufort there is still 
a considerable number of these fisheries. 

The limit of the length of hauling nets imposed by law (225 yards) is evaded by working 

in groups. A large area is in fact more readily surrounded by several short seines than by a 

single long one. Four seines may be used to enclose a diamond-shaped pound, as follows: 

Two skiffs take positions together on one side of the area to be enclosed, and the other two 

at the ends respectively. From each boat one man gets overboard, keeping one end of the 

seine belonging to his boat. The two skiffs that were together are then rowed apart and 

toward the initial positions of the other two skiffs, each traversing thus one side of the diamond 

and "shooting the net" as it goes. Meantime the two skiffs at the ends have been rowed to 

meet each other at an angle. When these latter skiffs have met (at the fourth angle of the 

diamond) and the former skiffs have reached the initial positions of the latter, the diamond 

is complete and each seine occupies one side of it. The fish within the enclosed area may now 

be frightened into the nets, or, if there is a good current, the staffs, two at each angle, are 

advanced toward the center and the seines drift with the tide to form gradually flattening 

loops swinging away from the eight staffs grouped together. Where p>ossible, mullets are 

landed instead of pounded, and the seines would then be used to form two sides of a larger 

half-diamond or the circumference of a semi-circle, with the shore as diagonal or diameter. 

Mullets are shipped chiefly to the markets of North Carolina, Virginia, and the eastern 

shore of Maryland. Norfolk is a distributing point for neighboring regions of these three states. 

While large quantities of mullets are shipped fresh, doubtless more are salted. The 

leading salt mullet shipper estimates that 20,000 barrels are shipped annually from Beaufort 

and Morehead City. The process of preparing the salt mullets is simple. The fish are split 

along the back, cleaned, salted, and placed in a large barrel for 24 hours or more. They are 

then taken out, allowed to drain, and repacked in a fish barrel; brine is poured over them and 

a quart of Turks Island salt placed on top. When closed the barrel is ready for shipment. 

Mullet roe, obtained in the fall (October) is much valued locally, and is shipped to some 

extent. Charleston, S. C, offers a good market. . Some years ago an attempt was made at 

Beaufort to can the very small mullets. The fish did not sell, probably partly because it was 

an innovation, partly because of the method of canning. While it may be that with proj)er 

method a good canned product could be made, it does not seem expedient to can the young 

of such an important fish, unless a very good selling product is made. 

Along with the jumping mullet occurs the "silverside mullet", but it is not relatively 
abundant. The local "fork-tail mullet", or "maiden mullet", is probably not a distinct 
species but a name applied to the medium-sized mullets taken later in the season. The little 
mullets appearing in October in large schools are supposed to come from Virginia and are 
sometimes called the "Virginia fleet". 

The mullet is valued next to shrimp as bait in hook-and-line fishing, and its indirect 
value as a food and bait in nature for other fish must be counted; it is preyed upon by trout, 
blue-fish, and mackerel, and therefore attracts these less abundant and higher-priced fish. 
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The most abundant of the migratory food fishes of the state are the ale- 
wiyes, or river herrings. The extent to which these entered into the fisheries 
of the counties in 1904 is shown in the following detailed table in which the 
number, w^eight, and value of the fish sold fresh and salted are separately given: 

Yield of Alewives in North Carolina, 1904. 



COUNTIES. 



FRESH. 



Beaufort 

Bertie 

Camden 

Carteret 

Chowan 

Craven 

Currituck 

Dare 

Duplin 

Gates 

Greene 

Hertford 

Hyde 

Lenoir 

Martin 

New Hanover. 

Pamlico 

Pasquotank. . . 

Pender 

Perquimans. . . 

Pitt 

Sampson 

Tyrrell 

Washington. . 



Number. 



Pounds. Value. Number. 



Total. 



436,660! 

72,500 

26,000 

18,000 

3,991,700; 

182,614 

91,000| 

815,000 

900 

34,600J 

3,950' 

146,000 

16,500 

1,700 

103,000 

4,780 

72,500 

202,200 

4,000 

743,000 

11,240 

17,620 

382,000 

428,000 



SALTED. 



7,839,464 



218,330 
36,2501 
13,000' 

9,ooo; 

1,995,850 

91,307 

45,500 

407,500 

450 

17,300 

1,975 

73,000 

8,250 

850 

51,500 

2,390 

36,250 

101,100 

2,000 

371,500 

5,620 

8,810 

141,000 

231,000 



Pounds. ! Value. 



3,869,732 






40,000 


13,333 


$236 


9,852,300 


3,284,101 


33,893 


190,000 
4,884,500 


63,334 
1,628,166 


950 
24,373 






4 


23,000 


7,666, 


94 




280,000 


93,333 


1,120 






88,000 


29,334 


515 


360,000 


120,000 
1 1 


1,260 


1 



454,000 
3,695,000 



151,334 
1,231,667 



2,094 
13,667 



19,866,800 6,622,268 78,202 



The blue-fish is taken in largest quantities in Dare and Carteret counties. 
Its economic value in the latter county and the peculiar methods of capture 
there adopted are thus described by Dr. Coker: 

The blue-fish is one of the most important fish of these waters. Its value varies accord- 
ing to size. Large and medium sell best, and as a rule are sent to the northern markets, while 
the small snappers bring little more than half the price of the other, per pound, and are used 
chiefly in the state trade. 

Formerly quite abundant, blue-fish had become quite scarce, until within the past few 
years, when they again became plentiful. In 1903 they were taken in unprecedented quanti- 
ties. Out of several hundred thousand pounds of fish shipped from these points during October 
12 to 17, inclusive (one dealer shipped 197,000 pounds and is considered to have handled half 
the product for that week), more than three-fourths were blue-fish. The shipment of fish dur- 
ing that week was the greatest ever made from these points. 

Blue-fish are taken by ** drifting" for them in the inlet, by ''set nets" on the outside, and, 
in less degree, by "footing them up" with drag nets and in purse seines. The "drifting" is 
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employed chiefly in fishing for blue-fish and, less often, gray trout. The hauling net is put 
over and boat and net drift with the tide until the fish strike and are meshed. The shoals 
in Beaufort Inlet offer a favorable place for this plan of fishing. A variation of tliis is the 
*' drop-net" method; the net is dropped overboard when fish are detected and the fish are then 
frightened into it. Seines of different mesh may be in readiness to be used according to the 
size of the fish expected. Two nets may be used in ''setting," one running out perpendicu- 
larly to the beach, the other making a loop or sort of pound at the other end. The fish swim- 
ming parallel to the beach strike the "leader", where some are meshed, while others turn out, 
going into the ''pound", where most of them are meshed. "Footing them up" is the method 
commonly used inside with all fish except mullet, where it is not practicable to land them. 
The school or scattered fish are first surrounded with the seine (drag net), one man overboard 
holding the staff at one end of the seine while the other rows the skiff, "shooting the net" 
around the region to be dragged; when the circle is complete one staff is stuck into the ground, 
and the other placed in the skiff; the seine is then gradually pulled in and, if the haul seems 
to be light, arranged on the stern; but if there is a good catch, the seine is put in over 
the side of the boat and is afterwards cleared and placed on the stern ready for a new haul. 
In pulling in the seine one man handles the cork line, the other, standing opposite, the lead 
line, pulling it under the ball of his foot, which he uses to hold the line to the bottom and, 
if it comes hard, to paw, or "foot", the line to him. 

A purse seine may be 700 or 800 meshes deep and 100 or more fathoms long, with mesh 
of .75 to 1 inch bar. A purse line passes through rings at the bottom. Such a seine is usually 
worked by two "purse boats", each with a crew of 6 to 10 men, the whole pertaining to a 
two-mast schooner or schooner-r.gged sharpie. The purse boats are heavy double-ended row 
boats 25 feet long or longer, and 7 or more feet in width. 

OTHER ECONOMIC WATER ANIMALS. 

Besides the fishes, the only water animals of noteworthy importance are 
oysters and quahogs, or round clams. The value of the oysters exceeds that 
of any fish except the shad, and within a comparatively few years oysters may 
become the leading fishery product as a result of cultivation and conservative 
methods. Oystering is conducted in 12 counties, but is of greatest extent in 
Beaufort, Carteret, Dare, Hyde and Onslow counties. The output in 1902 
was 1,022,813 bushels, which sold for $268,363. Quahogs are taken for market 
in 7 counties^ the largest quantities being obtained in Brunswick and Carteret. 
In 1902 the total yield was nearly 147,000 bushels, which brought $86,662. 
The increase in the output of this species in the past 15 years has been marked. 
The only other mollusks now taken for sale are scallops; small quantities are 
gathered in Carteret County, the product in 1902 being valued at $980. 

Among crustaceans the common blue crab is the only species of importance. 
It is taken chiefly in Carteret County, and almost the entire catch is sold in the 
soft-shell stage. The value of this fishery in 1902 was $14,653, a sum that 
could be largely increased if the fishery were more actively prosecuted. Limited 
quantities of shrimp are caught in New Hanover and Pender counties, the yield 
being 84,160 pounds, valued at $2,700. 

The reptilian resources of North Carolina comprise alligators, green and 
other sea turtles, diamond-back and other terrapins, and frogs. At the present 
time alligators do not exist in sufficient numbers to be regularly sought, and 
they have ceased to figure in the commercial fisheries. The diamond-back 
terrapin is taken mostly about Roanoke Island, but the catch of it and of other 
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terrapins and turtles is comparatively small, being valued at only $11,630 in 
1902. Frogs are hunted to a limited extent in Pasquotank and Camden counties, 
where about 1,000 dozen, worth $600, were obtained in 1902. 

FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY. 

The recent trend of the North Carolina fisheries has not been altogether 
satisfactory, and the condition of the industry demands the thoughtful consider- 
ation of fishermen and lawmakers. The state has shown itself ready to 
enact restrictive legislation, even when it has been apparent that some hard- 
ship would result to fishermen of certain localities; and there is every reason to 
beUeve that additional legislation will be provided when its necessity has been 
fully appreciated. Protective measures addressed to diminishing fishes must 
be radical if they are to accomplish any real benefit, and must necessarily be 
modified from time to time as their effects and defects become apparent. 

An acquaintance with the fisheries of North Carolina extending over more 
than 20 years justifies the author in expressing the following outline views 
regarding the future of the industry: 

1. The fisheries may be expected to deteriorate — 

(a) Through failure of the state to provide prompt and adequate protection 
to those fishes which begin to show a decrease in abundance. The history 
of the sturgeon is an unmistakable indication of what will eventually hap- 
pen to the shad, alewdves, striped bass, and other species unless ample pro- 
vision is made for the survival of a sufficient percentage of the annual run 
until spawning has ensued. 

(6) Because of unnecessarily wasteful methods, such as the capture of 
larger quantities of food fishes than can be utilized or disposed of to advan- 
tage and the useless destruction of large numbers of fishes of no present 
market value but of prospective importance. 

(c) Owing to careless methods of packing and preserving the catch, and 
to failure to keep abreast of the progress of the times in matters affecting 
the shipment and sale of fish. 

2. The fisheries are not only capable of maintenance for an indefinite 
period but are undoubtedly susceptible of great improvement — 

(a) Through recognition and avoidance of the foregoing causes of decline. 
(6) Through the utilization of resources now only imperfectly made use of 
or entirely neglected. 

(c) Through the development of new fishing grounds or more thorough 
exploitation of old grounds. This applies particularly to the offshore line 
and net fisheries, on the submerged banks and in the surface waters. 

(d) Through increased shipping facilities along the shores, and through 
the increased use of motor vessels in the inshore and offshore fisheries. 

(e) Through the increase in the abundance of fish and other economic 
creatures as a result of cultivation on the part of the government, the state. 
and private individuals. 



CULTIVATION AND ACCLIMATIZATION OF FISHES 

IN NORTH CAROLINA.* 

IMPORTANCE OF SUCH WORK. 

In many states the artificial propagation of food and game fishes is regarded 
as a coordinate, if not as potent, a factor in the maintenance of the supply as 
restrictive legislation; and cultivation and protection are therefore often jointly 
carried on. The number of states in which no fish-cultural operations are con- 
ducted is rapidly becoming smaller, and it is only a matter of a few years when 
every state and territory will have its own fish hatcheries for the replenishing 
of purely local waters, leaving the general government to devote its energies 
chiefly to the cultivation of the migratory and coastal fishes. In general, there 
are no public expenditures that will insure more certain and more immediate 
returns than those devoted to intelligent and systematic fish-culture; while the 
private owners of ponds, lakes, and small streams will find that aquiculture is as 
profitable as agriculture and at the same time yields such a variety in diet and 
such opportunity for recreation that every one who has the facilities should 
engage in it. 

The supply of food and game fishes of many states has been greatly increased 
by the introduction of nonindigenous species by the federal government, the 
state authorities, and private persons; but in North Carolina only a limited 
amount of such work has been attempted. The demand and the necessity for 
introducing foreign fishes in this state are comparatively slight, and efforts to 
improve the fish supply have been and can continue to be directed into more 
important channels. 

Although North Carolina was one of the first states to take up the artificial 
propagation of fishes, it soon abandoned all work of the kind; and for many 
years the demands for fish culture in the state have been met as far as practicable 
by the federal government. It would appear to be incumbent on the state to 
establish and maintain a number of small and comparatively inexpensive 
hatcheries, in the most favorable situations, for the special purpose (1) of pro- 
viding brood stocks of fish for private ponds and streams, so that the cultivation 
of food and game fishes by individuals may be encouraged and facilitated, and 
(2) of keeping public waters replenished with various desirable fishes, including 
those which may serve to attract anglers from outside the state. Among the 
species that might advantageously be cultivated are brook trout, rainbow trout, 

* For much of the historical and other matter in this chapter, the author is indebted to 
Mr. S. G. Worth. 
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small-mouth black bass, and spotted cat-fish for the mountainous regions, and 
large mouth black bass, strawberry bass, and various sun-fishes for the lowland 
waters. 

EARLY FISH-CULTURAL WORK. 

Prior to the inception of fish culture under state auspices the federal govern- 
ment has conducted some interesting initial and experimental work in local 
waters, and had employed therein several prominent fish ^culturists. Thus in 
1873, under the direction of U. S. Fish Commissioner Baird, about 45,000 shad 
were hatched at New Bern, and 100,000 striped bass at Weldon, and these were 
planted in local waters. In 1875 shad hatching was attempted at New Bern 
by Mr. J. W. Milner on behalf of the general government, but no noteworthy 
results were obtained. 

In 1877 the state began fish-cultural operations on its own account, in com- 
pliance with an act of the legislature requiring the board of agriculture " at once 
to provide for stocking all available waters of the state w^ith the most approved 
breeds of fishes." In May of that year, Mr. Frank N. Clark, of Northville, 
Michigan, was engaged through Professor Baird to superintend shad hatching 
on the Neuse, and the work was conducted at several points above New Bern, 
but with little success owing to unfavorable seasonal conditions. The most 
important feature of these operations was the employment of a number of local 
volunteer assistants who were desirous of learning the methods and principles 
of fish culture; among these was Mr. S. G. Worth, who a few years later became 
the first superintendent of fisheries. In the fall of the same year a trout and 
salmon hatchery was constructed at Swannanoa Gap by Mr. W. F. Page, assisted 
by Mr. Worth, who later enlarged and improved the hatchery; and the incuba- 
tion of brook trout eggs and California salmon eggs was begun shortly thereafter. 

The shad hatching in 1878 was noteworthy because conducted jointly by 
Mr. Milner representing the U. S. Fish Commission, Colonel Marshall McDonald 
representing Virginia, Major T. B. Ferguson representing Maryland, and Colonel 
L. L. Polk, commissioner of agriculture for North Carolina. The site of the 
operations was Salmon Creek at the head of Albemarle Sound, and the season 
was the most successful up to that time, a number of million fry being pro- 
duced. In 1879 a second hatchery was built by the state at Morganton, and 
during the next three years salmon, trout, and carp were hatched and distrib- 
uted, the station being abandoned in 1882. 

Shad hatching was continued by the United States government in 1879 
at the mouth of Chowan River, the steamer Lookout being employed in the 
work. In 1880 the state constructed a shad hatchery at Avoca and utilized 
the eggs furnished by the Capehart seine fisheries at Sutton Beach and Scotch 
Hall, the operations proving quite successful. It was in 1881 that the steamer 
Fish-Hawk was first detailed for the same work, with headquarters at Avoca, 
and from that time down to a comparatively recent date that vessel was engaged 
in shad hatching in Albemarle Sound nearly every season. The state con- 
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tinued to operate the hatchery at Avoca until 1884, and in 1882 adopted' the 
McDonald hatching jar, being the first state to employ this most important 
device. 

From 1879 to 1884 the state superintendent of fisheries, Mr. Worth, 
carried on experimental work in the hatching of the striped bass on Roanoke 
River near Weldon, and in the last year named, being financially aided by the 
United States Commissioner of Fisheries, took over 4 million eggs. Thus was 
laid the foundation for the striped bass work taken up later by Mr. Worth as a 
superintendent of the Bureau of Fisheries. 

In 1885 the state discontinued all fish-cultural work, and since that time 
the responsibility for maintaining the local fish supply by artificial propagation 
has devolved on the general government. 

INTRODUCTION OF NONINDIGENOUS FISHES. 

The carp supplied to North Carolina applicants by the U. S. Bureau of 
Fisheries in 1879 met with such a cordial reception that there was developed an 
extraordinary demand for this species, and in 1882 the state fishery authorities 
were obliged to construct ponds near Raleigh in which to conduct breeding 
operations. The general government continued to send carp to the state, and 
in 1883 the product of the local hatching ponds began to be available. In 1885 
it was reported that at least 2,000 special carp ponds had been built in North 
Carolina, and that 92 out of the 96 counties in the state had received carp. 
Through the overflowing or breaking of the banks of ponds, the carp escaped and 
gradually became firmly established in the rivers and other open waters, and 
has now taken its place as one of the best known and most widely distributed 
of the food fishes of the state. 

The history of carp culture in North Carolina has been quite similar to that 
in various other states. The fish was planted in unsuitable waters or received 
improper attention; and more was expected of it than was ever claimed by 
those who advocated its introduction into American waters. The natural 
result was disappointment, loss of interest, and gradual abandonment of the 
enterprise by individuals. The carp, however, is suitable to-day, just as it 
was when its planting was first undertaken, for the stocking of warm, shallow 
waters of limited area in which no other fish or no better fish will survive or 
flourish. 

The introduction of the rainbow or California trout {Salmo irideus) was 
begun in 1880 and has been continued until the present time, the plants of 
young fish by the federal government now numbering many thousands each 
year. The fish has become widely distributed and firmly established, and is 
one of the most attractive species in the mountainous sections of the state. 

The introduction of a number of other fishes into the waters of North Caro- 
lina has been attempted from time to time, among these being various kinds of 
salmon. The early attempts to establish salmons were perhaps justifiable in 
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view of the lack of knowledge of the requirements of those fishes, but they are 
now known to have been entirely useless expenditures of time and money. 
Beginning in 1877 and continuing for four years, the federal fishery bureau 
donated eggs of the quinnat salmon (Oncorhi/nchus tsckatvytscka) to the state 
authorities. The eggs were incubated at the Swannanoa and Morganton 
hatcheries, and 748,000 young were planted in the headwaters of the French 
Broad, Catawba, and Yadkin rivers. In 1883 it was reported that no apparent 
results had attended this work, and further efforts in this line were abandoned. 
In 1881 the state received from the federal government 20,000 eggs of the 
Atlantic salmon {Salmo s<Uar), which were hatched at Morganton with an 
approximate loss of 25 per cent, and the resulting fry were deposited in the 
mountain streams the same year. As the natural habitat of this salmon includes 
no streams south of New York, the waters of North Carolina were manifestly 
unsuited for the species and the attempt was almost necessarily a failure, not 
so much because the mountain streams are not congenial as because of the high 




Fig. ISfi. Rainbow Trout. Salmo irideut. 

temperature and muddy character of the rivers in the Piedmont and coastal 
plain regions through which the salmon would have to pass while going to and 
from their spawning grounds 

A salmon from the planting of which results were much more likely is the 
landlocked salmon (Salmo sAago) of Maine, which inhabits lakes and streams, 
and has lost the migratory instinct. Two lots of eggs were donated to North 
Carolina by Professor Baird, and the fry hatched therefrom, to the number of 
28,300, were planted in 1878 and ISSl in the Dan, Linville, Mayo and Johns 
rivers, in various creeks in McDowell and Burke counties, and in numerous 
ponds near Charlotte, Greensboro, .Morganton, Salisbury, and other places. No 
results from these plants were ever noted. Probably the only waters in North 
Carolina in which it is reasonable to expect a satisfactory outcome from the 
planting of landlocked salmon are the artificial lakes on the property of the 
Toxaway Company in Transylvania County; and the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
has recently planted fry in one of these lakes. 
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RECENT FISH-CULTURAL WORK. 

The U. S. Bureau of Fisheries, in pursuance of its policy of aiding the states 
in maintaining their fish supply, has devoted much attention to North Caro- 
lina. Large numbers of native fishes from outside hatcheries have been planted 
in the state, among these being the brook trout, the large-mouth and small- 
mouth black basses, the strawberry bass, various sun-fishes, and several kinds 
of cat-fishes. The most important work of the general government, however, 
has been addressed to the shad and the striped bass, and has been conducted 
in local hatcheries. 

For many years the steamer Fish-Hawk was sent to the state each spring 
for the purpose of hatching shad, the site of the vessel's operations being the 
western end of Albemarle Sound. This vessel is in reality a floating hatchery, 
and the main deck can be so arranged as to accommodate a large number of 
shad eggs. Many millions of young fish, hatched from eggs that would other- 
wise have been sent to market, were thus deposited in local waters; and the 
work ^ the Fish-Hawk must be regarded as one of the most beneficent agencies 
that have been employed in the interest of the North Carolina fisheries. 

Necessity for further operations by the Fish-Hawk was largely reduced by 
the construction in 1900 of a permanent government shad hatchery at the head 
of Albemarle Sound, on Pembroke Creek, near Edenton. This modern plant, 
located in the vicinity of the principal spawning grounds in the state, should be 
able to liberate each spring such an immense number of young shad that the 
perpetuity of the run would be insured; but its operations have been greatly 
restricted by the scarcity of spawning fish, and the full measure of its useful- 
ness has never been accomplished. The serious menace to the shad fishery that 
this condition indicates has been pointed out to the state, and it is hoped that 
the restrictive legislation shown to be necessary will accomplish the desired' 
end without resort to more radical measures. 

The favorable opportunity for cultivating the striped bass afforded by the 
large run of this fish in the Roanoke has induced the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries 
to establish temporary hatching stations near Weldon. The work has been 
conducted for several years under the direction of Superintendent S. G. Worth, 
and several million of young fish have been hatched and released in the river 
each season. 

Further work that may ])e undertaken by the government is the artificial 
propagation of the sea mullet, spotted squeteague, and other valuable salt- 
water species. Inquiries extending over a number of seasons have failed to 
disclose the exact spawning grounds of the mullet, and the artificial hatching 
of this fish has not yet been accomplished, although it is believed that this and 
other fish-cultural problems will be experimentally solved at the Beaufort 
laboratorv. 
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Camel-fish 345 

Capitaine 329 

Carbonero 204 

Carolina whiting 321 

Carp 105 
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Carp, Asiatic 105 

German 105 

Cat-fish 63 

black 65, 66 

blue. . ., 64 

brown 68 

channel 64, 65 

creek 65 

eel 64 

fork-tailed 65 

gafT-topsail 62 

Goode^s 66 

large-mouthed 62 

' Mississippi 64 

mud 68, 69 

river 65 

sea 62, 63 

silver 62 

small-mouthed 63 

spoon-billed 54 

spotted 64 

white 65 

yellow 66, 67, 69 

shark 31 

Cavally l505, 206 

Cero 192, 193 

king 192 

spotted 192 

Chain pickerel 143 

Channel bass 320 

cat-fish 64, 65 

Choby 85,90 

Chub 86, 88, 234, 245, 306, 313, 316 

mud 234 

river 104 

silver 104 

sucker 74 

Clam-cracker 44 

Clear-nose 40, 42 

Cling-fish 374 

Cobbler-fish 207 

Cod 381 

Codling 383 

Common eel 108 

flat-fish 390 

mackerel 194 

sucker 73 

Conger eel Ill 

Copeland's darter 268 

Copper-nosed bream 241 

Com-cracker 47 

Cow-nosed ray 47 

shark 30 

Crab-eater 220 

Cramp-fish 43 

Crappy 230 

Creek cat-fish 65 

Crevalle 204, 205,206 

horse 205, 206 

jack 205 

Croaker 318 

Crocus 318 

Cusk-eel 379 

Cutlass-fish 195 
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Dace 86, 87, 88 

black-nosed 101 

horned 86 

long-nosed 101 

Darter 254 

black 260 

blue-banded 264 

blue-breasted 265 

Copeland's 268 

effulgent 261 

fan-tailed 266 

fusiform 267 

glassy 262 

green-sided 259 

johnny 260 

orange-colored 257 

red-lmed 266 

red-spotted 265 

Roanoke 256 

scaly 257 

sea-green 263 

shielded 255 

snub-nosed 258 

spotted-head 262 

Swannanoa 264 

tessellated 260 

Devil-fish 46, 47, 342 

sea 47 

Dickie. . '...'.'.. .'........'.'/.'..'.'.'.'.'.'... .SM 

Dick, slippery 330 

Dismal Swamp fish 155 

Doctor-fish 157, 337 

Dog-fish 32, 60 

smooth 32 

Dollar-fish 224 

Dolphin 226 

small 227 

Doncella, spotted-finned 331 

Drum 320 

banded 313 

black 324 

branded 320 

puppy 320 

red 320 

sea 324 

Duck-billed pike 143 

Dusky shark 33 

Eagle ray 46 

Earirs hake 384 

Eel 108 

black-snake 1 12 

cat-fish 64 

conmion 108 

conger Ill 

freshwater 108 

ocean Ill 

sea Ill 

Eel-pout 378 

Effulgent darter 261 

Electric ray 43 

toad 371 

Englishman 250 

Etrope 395 

Fair maid 296, 299 
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Fall herring 121 

shad 121 

Fan-tailed darter 266 

Fat-back 130 

Fiery-black minnow 94 

File-fish 341. 342 

spotted 343 

Fish of the Dismal Swamp 155 

Flasher 284 

Flat-fish, common 390 

Flier 231 

Flounder 386, 388. 391, 396 

four-spotted 389 

mud 386 

sand 386, 391 

spotted sand 391 

southern 388 

summer 386 

window-pane 39 1 

winter 390 

Fluke 389 

Flying-fish. . . . 165, 166, 167,359,360,361.362 

robin 362 

toad 359, 360. 361 

sHm 360 

striped 359 

Fool-fish 341,342 

Forktailed cat-fish 65 

Four-spotted flounder 389 

Fresli-water eel 108 

tailor 121 

trout 245 

Frigate mackerel 186 

Fusiform darter 267 

Gaff-topsail cat 62 

pompano 212 

Gag 277 

Gar-fish 157. 158, 159 

green •. 157 

long-nosed 58 

pike 58 

red-billed 161 

German carp 105 

Gizzard shad 118 

Glassy darter 262 

Glut herring 124 

Goat-fish 185 

Goby 365,368 

Holmes' 366 

naked 368 

spotted '. 364 

Goffgle-eye 122, 234 

Golden-finned mullet 80 

mullet 80 

shiner 88 

trout 248 

Goode's cat-fish 66 

Goody.. \ 316 

Goose-fish 398 

Goujon 69 

Gray trout 310 

snapper 286 

Green-eye 140 

fish 215 
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Green gar 157 

headed minnow 95 

sided darter 259 

Grindle 60 

Grouper, black 278 

Nassau 275 

red 276 

yellow-finned 278 

Grunt 292,293 

black 292 

red-moutlied 293 

Guavina 364 

Gudgeon 85 

Guitar-fish 40 

Gurnard, big-headed 360 

Hair-tail.... 195 

Hairy-back 129 

Hake 323, 383, 384 

Earll's 384 

Half-beak 161, 162 

Hamlet 275 

Hammer-head 36 

headed sliark 35, 36 

Hard-head 318 

tail 206 

Harvest-fish 223. 224 

Head-fish 352 

Herring 124 

big-eved 116, 122 

branch 122 

fall 121 

flut 124 
lay 124 

school 124 

sea 120 

tailor 121 

thread 129 

wall-eyed 122 

Hick.. 121 

Hickory shad 118, 121 

High-backed minnow 103 

finned minnow 96 

Hog-choker 396 

fish 290, 329 

molly 253 

sucker 74 

Holbrook's sun-fish 242 

Holmes' goby 366 

Horned dace 86 

pout 67 

Horny-head 104 

Horse crevalle 205, 206 

eye jack 206 

fish 80, 172, 209,210 

head 210 

'mackerel 166, 188, 205, 206 

Hound-fish 158, 159 

Irish pompano 304, 305 

Iron-colored minnow 97 

Jack 121, 143, 144, 205, 248 

crevalle 205, 206 

horse-eye 206 

salmon 248 

Jakie 38 
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Jenny, silver 305 

Jimmy 316 

Joe, blue 241 

Johnny darter 2(K) 

Jumping mullet 81, 180 

Jump-rocks 81 

Jure! 206 

KUli-fish 146, 148 

Rathbun's 149 

King cero 192 

fish 114, 192, 193, 321, 323 

Knottv-head 104 

Lace-nn 93 

Lady-fish 117 

ray 46 

Lafayette 316 

Lamprey 28 

eel 28 

sea 28 

Lamprus eel 28 

Lancelet 27 

Lancet-fish 337 

Large-eared sun-fish 240 

mouthed black bass 245 

cat 62 

Leather-ear 239 

perch 239 

robin 239 

jacket 200, 339 

Lemon-toad 351 

Little sun-fish 235, 236 

tunny 187 

Lizard-fish 139 

Log perch 253 

Long-eared sun-fish 239 

mingo 343 

nosed dace 101 

gar 58 

spined porgy .298 

Lookdown 210 

Mackerel, common 194 

frigate 186 

horse 116. 188, 205, 206 

round. 194 

snapping 215 

Spanish 190 

spotted 192 

yellow 206 

Mad-tom 70, 71 

Mangrove snapper 286 

Mattowacca 121 

May-fish 146 

herring 124 

Menhaden 130 

Milky-tailed minnow 93 

Miller's thumb 357 

Mill-pond perch 231 

Mingo> long 343 

Minnow 97, 98, 99, 100, 102, 146, 147 

Brimley's 96 

fiery-black 94 

green-headed 95 

high-backed 103 

finned 96 
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Minnow, iron-colored 97 

milky-tailed 93 

mud 141 

red-cheeked 94 

lipped 96 

saffron-colored 95 

sheepshead 151 

short 151 

silvery 85 

snowy 92 

spring 148 

star-headed 150 

thick-lipped 103 

top 152, 154 

variegated 151 

Mississippi cat-fish 64 

Mola 352 

Monk-fish 38 

Moon-eye 118 

fish 207, 209, 210, 334, 352 

Moray, spotted 113 

Mountain trout 135 

Mouse-fish 400 

Mud bass 232 

cat-fish 68, 69 

chub 234 

fish 60, 141, 147 

flounder 386 

minnow 141 

perch 232 

shad 118 

sun-fish 232 

Mullet 74, 80, 180, 182 

blue 78 

back 182 

golden 80 

finned 80 

jumping 81, 180 

red-horse 80 

sea 321,323 

silverside 182 

striped 180 

sucker 80 

sucking 77 

Virgima 321 

white 77, 79, 182 

Mull-head 357 

Mummichog 147 

Muskallunge, Ohio 144 

Mutton-fish 288, 378 

Naked goby 368 

Nancy shad 1 18 

Nanny shad 1 18 

Nassau grouper 275 

Nurse-fish. . . .• 38 

Ocean eel Ill 

Ohio muskallunge 1 44 

Olbacore .205, 206 

Old-wife 130 

Orange-colored darter 257 

Oyster-fish 327, 373 

Paddle-fish ^ 54 

Parrot-fish, white-spotted ' 334 

Perch 232,274,314 
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Perch, black 274, 284 

blue 241 

leather-ear 239 

log 253 

mSl-pond 231 

mud 232 

pike 248 

pirate 174 

raccoon 250 

robin 239, 242 

sand 242,314 

sea • 284 

silver 274, 314 

speckled 230, 236 

white 230,274,314 

yellow 250 

finned 314 

Permit 213 

Pickerel 143, 248 

chain 143 

Pig-fish 290 

Pike 139, 143 

black 143 

blue 248 

duck-billed 143 

gar 58 

perch 248 

red-finned 143 

sand ■ 139 

sea 116 

wall-eyed 248 

yellow 248 

Pilot 370 

shark 201, 202 

shark's 370 

Pin-fish 296, 297, 299, 302 

spot-tailed 302 

Pipe-fish 170, 171 

Pirate perch 174 

Plaice 386 

Pogy 334 

Pompano 213, 214 

gaff-topsail 212 

Irish 304, 305 

round 213 

Porcupine-fish 350 

Porgee 334 

Porgy 296 

long-spinod 298 

southern 297 

white-bone 298 

Portuguese-man-of-war-fish 221 

Pout, horned 67 

Puffer 347,348 

Pumpkin-seed 242 

Puppy drum 320 

Pygmy sun-fish 228 

Rabbit-fish 348 

Raccoon perch 250 

Rainbow trout 137 

Rainwater-fish 151 

Rathbun's killi-fish 149 

Ray 40 

brier 41 
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Ray, butterfly 45 

cow-nosed 46 

eagle 47 

electric 43 

lady 46 

sting 44, 46 

spotted sting 46 

whip 44, 47 

Razor-fish 332 

Red-bellied bream 239 

belly 239, 242 

billed gar 161 

cheeked minnow 94 

drum 320 

eye 233, 234 

eyed bream 234 

fin 80,250 

finned pike 143 

fish 320 

grouper 276 

horse 77, 79, 80, 82, 83 

mullet 80 

small-mouthed 77 

lined darter 266 

lipped minnow 96 

mouthed grunt 293 

snapper 287 

spotted darter 265 

Remora 369, 370 

Ribbon-fish 326 

Ring-tailed bream 302 

River cat-fish 65 

chub 104 

trout 48 

Roach 85, 88, 316 

shad 88 

Roanoke darter 256 

Robin 242,299 

leather-€ar 239 

perch 239, 242 

Rock 271 

bass 233 

fish 271,278 

sea bass 28 1 

toad 373 

Round-head 321 

mackerel 194 

pompano 213 

Rudder-fish 201, 202, 306 

Runner 200, 206 

Sabre-fish .' 195 

Sail-fish 198 

Sailor's choice 290, 299, 302 

Saffron-colored minnow 95 

Salmon 248,311 

California 248 

jack 248 

trout 311 

Salt-water bream 299, 302 

Sand-bar shark 37 

flounder 386.391 

spotted 391 

perch 242, 314 

pike 139 
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Sand shark 37 

skate 46 

sucker 73 

Sardine 176, 177, 178 

Sargassum-fish 400 

Satin-fin 93 

Saury 163 

Saw-fish 39 

Scabbard-fish 195 

Scallop-fish 365 

Scaly darter 257 

School herring 124 

Schoolmaster ^ 287 

Scorpion-fish * 355 

Scup 296, 297 

southern 297 

Scuppaug 296 

Sea bass 279 

rock 281 

cat-fish 62, 63 

devil 47 

drum 324 

eel Ill 

green darter 263 

herring 120 

horse , 172 

spotted 173 

lamprey 28 

mink 321, 323 

mullet 321,323 

perch 284 

pike 116 

robin 359, 360, 361 

trout 310, 311 

Seaweed-fish 377 

spotted 376 

Sergeant-fish 220 

Shad 125,. 130 

faU 121 

gizzard 118 

hickory 118, 121 

mud 118 

nancy 1 18 

nanny »..118 

roach 88 

tailor 121 

trout 310 

white 125 

winter 118 

Shark, blue 34 

bonnet-headed 35 

nosed 35 

cat 31 

cow 30 

dusky 33 

hammer-headed 35, 36 

pilot 201, 202 

sand 37 

bar 37 

sharp-nosed 34 

shovel-headed 35 

sucker 370 

Shark's pilot 370 

Sharp-nosed shark 34 
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Sharp-nosed sturgeon 55 

Sheepshead 300 

minnow 151 

Shell-fish 345 

Shielded darter 255 

Shiner 77, 85, 88, 90, 91, 92, 94, 118 

golden 88 

spotted 102 

sun-fish 88 

Shock-fish 43 

Shoemaker 207 

Short big-eye 285 

mmnow 151 

Shovel-headed shark 35 

nose 37 

Short-nosed sturgeon 57 

Silver cat-fish 62 

chub 104 

fin 91,93 

fish 114, 178 

jenny 305 

perch 274, 314 

squeteague 309 

whiting 323 

Silverside 176, 177, 178 

mullet ...182 

Silvery minnow 85 

Skate 45 

barndoor 41 

smooth 41 

sand 45 

winter 41 

Skip-jack 121,215 

Skipper 163 

Slim flying-toad 360 

Slippery (fick 330 

Small dolphin 227 

mouthed black bass 244 

cat-fish 63 

red-horse 77 

Smelt 85, 133, 176 

Smooth dog-fish 32 

skate 41 

Snapper 292 

gray 286 

mangrove 286 

red 287 

Snapping mackerel 215 

Snowy minnow 92 

Snub-nosed darter 358 

Sole 396,397 

Southern flounder 388 

porgy 297 

scup 297 

squeteague 311 

Spade-fish 334 

Spanish mackerel 190 

Spawn-eater 91 

Spear-fish 199 

Speckled perch 230, 236 

trout 35, 31 1 

Spiny toad-fish 351 

Spoon-billed cat-fish 54 

Spot , 316 
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Spot-tailed pin-fish 302 

Spotted bass 320 

cat-fish 64 

cero r92 

file-fish 343 

finned doncella . 331 

roby 364 

lead darter 262 

mackerel 192 

moray 113 

sand flounder 391 

sea-horse 173 

seaweed-fish 376 

shiner 102 

squeteague 311 

sting-ray 46 

sucker 75 

weak-fish 311 

Spring minnow 148 

Squeteague 310 

silver 309 

southern 311 

spotted * 311 

Squirrel-fish 282 

Star 223 

fish 223 

fazer 371 
eaded minnow 150 

Steamboat ^ 284 

Stingaree 44 

Sting-ray 44, 46 

spotted 46 

Stone-lugger 85 

roUer 74, 85 

Strawberry bass 230 

Striped anchovy 133 

bass 271 

flying-toad 359 

mullet 180 

Sturgeon 55, 57 

sharp-nosed 55 

short-nosed 57 

Sucker : . .78, 79, 81, 369 

black 74 

winter 75 

chub 74 

common 73 

hoe 74 

miSlet 80 

sand 73 

spotted 75 

trout 80 

white 73, 79 

winter 75 

Sucking mullet 77 

Summer flounder 386 

trout 310 

Sun-fish 206, 209, 210, 214, 231, 352 

black-banded 237 

blue 241 

spotted 236 

Holbrookes 242 

large-eared 240 

Uttle 235, 236 
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Sun-fish long-eared 239 

mud 232 

pygmy 228 

shiner 88 

trout 310 

Surf whiting 323 

Surgeon-fish 337 

Swannanoa darter 264 

Swell-fish 347, 348 

toad 347,348,351 

Sword-fish 195, 197 

Tabby-cat 71 

Tailor 215 

freshwater 121 

herring 121 

shad 121 

Tang 337 

Tarpon 114 

Tautog 327 

Ten-pounder 116 

Tessellated darter 260 

Thread-fish 207 

herring 129 

Thick-lipped minnow t . . . 103 

Thorny-back 299 

Toad 373 

fish 373 

Tobacco-box 242 

Tom-cod 384 

tate 293 

Tongue-fish 397 

Top minnow 152, 154 

Torpedo 43 

Trout 245, 310, 311 

bastard 309 

black 311 

brook 135, 248 

California 137 

fresh-water 245 

golden 248 

gray.... 310 

mountain 135 

rainbow 137 

river 248 

salmon 311 

sea 310,311 

shad 310 

speckled 135, 31 1 

sucker 80 

summer 310 

sun. 310 

yellow-finned 310 

Trigger-fish 339 

Triple-tail 284 

Trumpet-fish 168 

Trunk-fish 345, 346 

Tunny 188 

little 187 

Variegated minnow 151 

Virginia mullet 321 

Wall-eyed herring 122 

pike 248 

Warmouth 234 

Weak-fish 310 
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Weak-fish spo.tted 311 

Welshman 245 

Will, black 279 

Window-pane flounder 391 

Winter flounder 390 

shad 118 

skate 41 

sucker 75 

black 75 

Whiflf 393,394 

Whipparee 47 

Whip-ray 44, 47 

White-bone porgy 298 

cat-fish 65 

mullet 77, 79, 182 

perch 230,274,314 

shad 125 
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White-spotted parrot-fisli 334 

sucker 73, 79 

Whiting 321, 323 

Carolina 321 

silver 323 

surf 323 

Wolf-fish 117 

Yellow-belly 239, 242 

cat-fish 66, 67, 69 

finned grouper 278 

perch 314 

trout 310 

jack 204 

mackerel 206 

perch 250 

pike 248 

tail 130, 202,314 
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Alectis " 207 

ciliaris 207 

Alectris crinitus 207 

alepidotus, Chsetodon 223 

Peprilus 223 

Stromateus 223 

alleterata, Gymnosarda 187 

alleteratus. Scomber 187 

Alosa 125 

cyanonoton 124 

prsestabilis 125 

sapidissima 125 

altipinnis, Albumellus 96 

Notropis 96 

altus, Priacanthus 285 

Pseudopriacanthus 285 

Alutera aurantiaca 342 

cuspicauda 342 

punctata 343 

schcepfii .342 

Alvordius crassus 255 

evides 254 

Ambloplites 233 

rupestris 233 

amblops, Hybopsis 104 

Rutilus 104 

Amblyopsidae 155 

Ameiurus 65 

albidus 65 

catus 65 

erebennus 66 

natalis 66 

nebulosus 67 

niveiventris 65 

platycephalus 68 

amcricana, Morone 274 

Perca 274 

StUbe 88 

americanum, Stizostedion 248 

americanus, Carcharias 37 

Cyprinus 321 

Eiox 143 

Lucius 143 

MenticirrhuB 321 

Pleuronectefl 390 

Pseudopleuronectet 390 

Amia calva 60 

Amiatid® 59 

AmiatuB 59 

calva 60 

amcBnuB, Albumellui 99 

Notropii 99 
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Abramis chrysoleucas 88 

crysoleucas 88 

Acantharchus 232 

pomotis 232 

Acanthopterygii 173 

Acanthurus bahianus 338 

Achinis 395 

achinis 396 

mollis 396 

fasciatus 396 

lineatus 396 

achinis, Achinis 396 

mollis, Achinis 396 

Acipenser 55 

brevirostrum 57 

oxyrhynchus 55 

sturio oxyrhynchus 55 

Acipenseridse 55 

aculeatus, Chrysophrys 297 

Stenotomus 297 

acuminatus, Eques 326 

Grammistes 326 

acus, Sphyraena 158 

Tylosurus 158 

iElurichthys felis 62 

marinus 62 

SBstivalis, Clupea 124 

Pomolobus 124 

Aetobatus 46 

narinari 46 

affinis, Clinostomus 87 

Esox 143 

Gambusia 152 

Heterandria 152 

albeolus, Notropis 94 

megalops 94 

albidus, Ameiurus 65 

Tetrapturus 199 

albiguttus, Paralichthys 388 

Albula 117 

conorhynchus 117 

vulpes 117 

Albulidae 116 

album, Moxostoma 79 

Myxostoma 79 

Albumellus altipinnis 96 

amoenus 99 

arge 98 

matutinus 99 

Albumops saludanus 91 

albumus, Menticimis 321 

albuB, Ptychoetomus 79 
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Amphioxi 27 

Amphioxus > 27 

caribseus 27 

analis, Lutianus 288 

Mesoprion 288 

Neomsenis 288 

analostana, Cyprinus 93 

analostanus, Notropis 93 

Anchovia 133 

brownii 133 

mitchilli 134 

Ancylopsetta 389 

quadrocellata 389 

Anguilla 108 

anguilla rostrata 108 

bostoniensis 108 

chrisypa 108 

chrysypa 108 

vulgaris 108 

anguilla rostrata, Anguilla ,108 

Anguillidse 107 

anguillaris, Blennius 378 

Zoarces 378 

anisurum, Moxostoma 77 

anisurus, Catostomus 77 

anomalum, Campostoma 85 

anomaluB, Rutilus 85 

anoplus, Astroscopus 371 

Antennariidse 399 

Anthias striatus 275 

antillarum, Chilomycterus 352 

antiquorum, Hippocampus 172 

Pristis 39 

Aphoristia fasciata 397 

plagiusa 397 

Aphredoderidae 174 

Aphredoderus 174 

sayanus 174 

apoda, Perca 287 

Apodes 107 

apodus, Lutianus 287 

Neomsenis 287 

Apogonichthyidae 269 

Archosargus 300 

probatocephalus 300 

arctifrons, Citharichthys 393 

arcuatum, Hsemulon 292 

arge, Albumellus 98 

Notropis 98 

argentea, Selene 210 

argenteus, Eucinostomus 305 

Argyreus lunatus 101 

Argyriosus capillaris 210 

vomer 210 

argyritis, Hybognathus 85 

ar^yrops, Stenotomus 296 

Anopsis felis 63 

milberti 63 

Arius milberti 63 

Arlina effuleens 261 

Asterospondyli 31 

Atherina brownii 133 

menidia 176 

AtherinidsB 175 

atherinoides, Notropis 99 
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Athlennes 1 59 

hians 159 

atlanticus, Megalops 114 

Tarpon 114 

atrarius, Centropristis 279 

Serranus 279 

atraria, Perca 279 

atrilatus, Zygonect^s 152 

atromaculatus, Semotilus 86 

atronasus, Cyprinus 101 

Rhinichthys 101 

Astroscopus 371 

anoplus 371 

y-grsecum 371 

Aulopidse 140 

aurantiaca, Alutera 342 

aurantiacus, Ceratacanthus 342 

Cottogaster 257 

Hadropterus 257 

Hypohomus 257 

aureolum, Moxostoma 79 

aureolus, Catostomus 79 

auritus, Labrus 239 

Lepomis 239 

Auxis 186 

thazard 186 

avitus, Chologaster 155 

aya, Bodianus 287 

Neomsenis 287 

bahianus, Acanthurus 338 

Hepatus 338 

bairdi, Cottus 357 

Bairdiella 314 

chrysura 314 

punctata 314 

Balistes 339 

hispidus 341 

carolinensis 339 

schoepfii 342 

Balistidse 339 

bartholomsei, Caranx 204 

Bascanichthys 112 

scuticaris 112 

Bathystoma 293 

rimator 293 

Batoidea 38 

Batrachoididse 372 

Batrachus tau 373 

beani, Caranx 204 

bella, Hypoclydonia 270 

Belone caribbsea 159 

hians, 158, 159 

lon^rostris 157 

rapnidoma 158 

Belonidse , 156 

beryllina, Menidia 177 

cerea, Menidia 177 

beryllinum, Chirostoma 177 

biguttatus, Ceratichthys 104 

birostris, Manta 47 

Raja 47 

bivittatus, Iridio 330 

Labrus 330 

Platyglossus 330 

blackfordi, Lutianus 287 
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Blenniidse 375 

blennioides, Diplesion 259 

Etneostoma . 259 

Blennius anguUiaris 378 

bosquianus 375 

fucorum 377 

eeminatus 377 

hentz 376 

regius 383 

Blepharichtnys crinitus 207 

Bodianus aya 287 

rupestris 233 

Boleichthys 267 

fusiformis 267 

Boleosoma 260 

effulgens 261 

fusiformis 267 

maculaticeps 262 

nigrum 260 

effulgens 261 

maculaticeps 262 

olmstedi 260 

olmstedi 260 

bonaci, Mycteroperca 278 

Seiranus 278 

bonasus, Raja 47 

Rhinoptera 47 

borealis, Sphyraena 183 

bosci, Gobius 368 

Pimelepterus 306 

bosquianus, Blennius 375 

Chasmodes 375 

bostoniensis, Anguilla 108 

Bothus maculatus 391 

Branchiostoma 27 

caribseum 27 

' lanceolatum 27 

Branchiostomidse 27 

brasiliensis, Esox 162 

Hemirhamphus 162 

Mugil 182 

Scorpsena 355 

brevirostrum, Acipenser 57 

Brevoortia 130 

menhaden 130 

tyrannus 130 

brimle^, Notropis 96 

browmi, Anchovia 133 

Atherina 133 

Eneraulis 133 

Stolephorus 133 

Bryttus gloriosus 236 

caerulescens, Ictalurus 64 

Calamus 298 

leucosteus 298 

callarias, Gadus 381 

calva, Amia 60 

Amiatus 60 

Campostoma 84 

anomalum 85 

camurum, Etheostoma 265 

Poecilichthys 265 

Canada, Elacate 220 

canadus, Gasterosteus 220 

Rachycentron 220 
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canis, Mustelus 32 

Squalus 32 

capillaris, Argyriosus 210 

caprinus, Otrynter 298 

Stenotomus 298 

caprodes, Percina 253 

Scisena 253 

Carangidse 199 

Carangus chrysos 206 

hippos 205 

pisquetus 206 

caribseus, Amphioxus 27 

Tylosurus 158 

caribseum, Branchiostoma 27 

caribbsea, Belone 159 

caribbseus, Tylosurus 159 

Carolina, Trigla 361 

carolinse, Potamocottus 357 

Uranidea 357 

carolinensis, Balistes 339 

Cynoscion 311 

Seriola 202 

zonata 202 

carolinus, Clinostomus 87 

Gasterosteus 214 

Prionotus 361 

Trachinotus 214 

Trachynotus 214 

Caranx 203 

bartholomsei 204 

beani ^ 204 

chrjrsus 206 

crinitus 207 

crysos 206 

hippos 205 

latus 206 

richardi 206 

ruber 204 

Carcharhinus 33 

milberti '. . 34 

obscurus 33 

terrsB-novflB 34 

Carcharias 37 

americanus 37 

littoralis 37 

milberti 34 

Carchariidffi 36 

carinatus, Placopharynx 83 

carpio, Cyprinus 105 

cataractse, Gobio 101 

Rhinichthys 101 

CatostomidaB 71 

Catostomus 72 

anisurus 77 

aureolus 79 

commersonii 73 

duquesnii 83 

macrolepidotus 80 

melanops 75 

nigricans 74 

teres 73 

Catulus 31 

retifer 31 

catus, Ameiurufl 65 

Silurus 65 
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cavalla, (hrbium 193 

ocomberomorus 193 

Centrarchidffi 227 

Centrarchus 231 

irideus 231 

macropterus 231 

pomotis 232 

Centropristes 279 

phiiadelphicus 281 

striatus 279 

subli^rius 283 

Centropristis atranus 279 

centrura, Dasyatis 44 

Raja 44 

Trygon 44 

centrums, Dasybatis 44 

Ceratacanthus 342 

aurantiaciis , 342 

punctatiis 343 

schoepfii 342 

Ceratichthys biguttatus 104 

hyalinus 104 

hypdnotus 103 

labrosus 103 

leptocephalus 104 

knonacus 102 

cepediana, Megalops , 1 18 

cepedianum, Dorosoma 118 

Cephaiacanthidse 362 

Cephalacanthus 362 

volitans. ., 362 

cephalus, Mugil 180 

Ceratoptera vampirus 47 

cerea, Menidia beryllina 177 

cervinum, Moxostoma 82 

cervinus, Ptychostomus 81, 82 

Teretulus 82 

ChsBnobryttus 234 

gillii 234 

gulosus 234 

Chffinopsetta oblonga 389 

ocellaris 386 

Chserojulis grandisquamis 330 

Chffitodiptems 334 

faber 334 

Chaetodon 336 

alepidotus 223 

faber 334 

glaucus 212 

ocellatus 336 

chaBtodon, Mesogonistius 237 

Pomotis 237 

ChaetodontidflB 336 

chalybaeus, Hybopsis 97 

Notropie 97 

chalybeius, Chlorophthalmus 140 

Hyphaionedrus 140 

Chasmodes 375 

bosquianus 375 

Chilichthys turgidus 347 

chiliticus, Hybopsis 96 

Notropis 96 

Chilomycterus 350 

antillarum 352 

geometricus* 351 
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ChflomycteruB schcepfi 351 

spinoeus 351 

Chirostoma beryllinus 177 

menidium 176 

vagrans 178 

chlorocephalus, Hybopsis 95 

Notropis 95 

Chlorophthalmus 140 

chalybeius 140 

Chloroscombrus 211 

chrysurus 211 

Chologaster 155 

avitus 155 

comutus 155 

Chondroetei 55 

chrisypa, AnguiUa 108 

chr>-8oleucas, Abramis 88 

Notemigonus 88 

Chrysophiys aculeatus 297 

chr>-8ops, oparus 296 

Stenotomus 296 

chrysoptera, Perca 290 

chiysopterus, Diabasis •. 293 

Orthopristis 290 

chrysos, Caraneus 206 

chrysura, Bairmella 314 

Scisena 314 

chrysurus, Chloroscombrus 211 

Dipterodon 314 

Scomber 211 

chrysus, Caranx 206 

chrysypa, Anguilla 108 

ciliaris, Alectis 207 

Zeus 207 

Cirrisomus turgidus 347 

Citharichthys 392 

arctifrons 393 

macrops 393 

microstomus 395 

X"'opterus 394 
is 87 

carolinus 87 

Clupea 120 

SBstivalis 124 

harengus 120 

mediocris • 121 

pseudoharengus 122 

sapidissima 125 

tyrannus 130 

vemalis 122 

Clupeidae 119 

Cobitis heteroclita 147 

majalis 146 

coccogenis, Hypsilepis 94 

Notropis 94 

collapsum, Moxostoma 77 

collapsus, Ptychostomus 77 

commersonii, Catostomus 73 

Cyprinus 73 

Conger conger Ill 

conger, Conger Ill 

Leptocephalus Ill 

Muraena Ill 

conorhynchus, Albula 117 

conus, Moxostoma 81 
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conus, Ptychostomus 81 

Copelandellus 268 

quiescens 268 

coregonus, Ptychostomus 78 

Moxostoma 78 

comutus, Chologaster 155 

Hypsilepis 94 

corporalis, Semotilus 86 

Coryphffina 225 

equisetis 227 

hippurus 226 

psittacus 332 

Coryphaeniaae 225 

Cottidffi 356 

Cottogaster aurantiacus 257 

Cottus 357 

bairdi 357 

ictalops 357 

crassilabre, Moxostoma 80 

crassilabris, Ptychostomus 80 

crassus, Alvordius 255 

crinitus, Alectris 207 

Blepharichthys 207 

Caranx 207 

cromis, Labrus 324 

crossotus, Etropus 395 

crysoleucas, Abramis 88 

Cyprinus 88 

Notemigonus 88 

crysos, Caranx 206 

Scomber 206 

Ctenogobius 365 

stigmaticus 365 

curema, Mugil 182 

cuspicauda, Alutera 342 

cyanonoton, Alosa 124 

erbium cavalla 193 

maculatus 190 

regale 192 

Cycloganoidea 59 

Cyclospondyli 37 

cymatogrammum, Hyostoma 259 

Ciynoscion 308 

carolinensis 311 

maculatum 311 

nebulosus 311 

nothus. 309 

regalis 310 

Cyprinella analostana 93 

Cyprinidse 83 

Cyprinodon 151 

parvus 151 

variegatus 151 

Cyprinus 105 

americanus 321 

atromaculatus 86 

atronasus 101 

carpio » 105 

commersonii 73 

crysoleucas 88 

sucetta 74 

Cypselurus 166 

lutkeni 167 

speculi^er 166 

Cypsilurus lutkem 167 
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Dactylopterus volitans 362 

Dasyatidse 44 

Dasyatis 44 

centrura 44 

say 44 

Dasybatis centrums , 44 

say 44 

sayi 44 

dentatus, Paralichthys 386 

Pleuronectes 386 

Pseudorhombus 386, 388 

Diabasis chrysopterus 293 

formosus 292 

diaphana, Hydrargyra 148 

diaphanus, Funduius 148 

Diodon 350 

hystrix 350 

schoepfi 351 

spinosus 351 

Diodontidffi 349 

Diplectrum 282 

f ormosum 282 

Diplesion 259 

blennioides 259 

Diplodus 302 

holbrookii 302 

probatocephalus 300 

rhomboides 299 

Diplospondyli 29 

Dipterodon chrysurus 314 

dispilurus, Serranus 283 

dissimilis, Hybopsis 102 

Luxilus 102 

dolomieu, Micropterus 244 

Doratonotus 331 

megalepis 332 

Dormitator 364 

maculatus 364 

Dorosoma 1 18 

cepedianum 118 

Dorosomidse 1 18 

Dules 283 

subligarius 283 

duquesnei, Moxostoma. . 79 

duquesnii, Catostomus 83 

Placopharynx 83 

earlli, Phycis 384 

Urophycis 384 

Echeneididfle 369 

Echeneis 369 

lineata 370 

naucrateoides 370 

naucrates 370 

remora 369 

effulgens, Arlina 261 

Boleosoma 261 

ni^m 261 

Etheostoma nigrum 261 

eglanteria, Raja. 42 

Elacate canada 220 

Elassoma 228 

evergladei 228 

zonata 228 

zonatum 228 

eleutherus. Noturus 70, 71 
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eleutherus, Schilbeodes 70 

Elopidte 114 

Elops 115 

saurus 116 

encoeomus, Gobionellus 365 

Gpbius 365 

Engraulidse 133 

Engraulis brownii 133 

mitchilU 134 

vittatus 133 

Enneacanthus 235 

gloriosus 236 

guttatus 235 

obesus 235 

pinniger 236 

simulans 236 

Ephippidae 334 

Epinephelus 275 

mono 276 

striatus 275 

Eques 324 

acuminatus 326 

equisetis, Coryphaena 227 

erebennus, Ameiurus 66 

Erimyzon 74 

sucetta 74 

erythurus, Ptychostomus 79 

Esocidse 142 

Esox 142 

affinis 143 

americanus 143 

brasiliensis 162 

lucius 143 

marinus 157 

masquinongy 144 

ohiensis 144 

osseus 58 

ravenelii 143 

reticulatus 143 

saurus 163 

vulpes 117 

Etheostoma 262 

' blennioides 259 

camurum 265 

evides 254 

flabellare 266 

flabellaris 266 

maculatum 255 

nevisense 255 

nigrum 260 

effulgens 261 

olmstedi 260 

olmstedi 260 

peltatum 255 

roanoka 256 

rufilineatum 266 

squamatum 257 

squamatus 257 

swannanoa 264 

thalassinum 263 

vitreum 262 

vulneratum 265 

zonale 264 

Etheostominse 252 

Etropus 394 
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Etropus crossotus 395 

microstomus 395 

evergladei, Elassoma 282 

evides, Alvordius 254 

Etheostoma 254 

Hadropterus 254 

evolans, Exocoetus 165 

Halocypselus 165 

Prionotus 359 

Trigla..... 359 

Exocoetidse 163 

Exocoetus 165 

evolans 165 

lutkeni 167 

melanurus 166 

mesogaster 165 

robustus 167 

volitans 165, 166 

Exonautes speculiger, 166 

Eucinostomus 304 

argenteus 305 

giua 305 

pseudo^ula 304 

Eugomphodus littoralis 37 

eulepis, Microgobuis 368 

Eupomotis ^bbosus 242 

holbrooki 142 

f aber, Chaetodipterus 334 

Chaetodon 334 

Parephippus 334 

falcatus, Labrus 213 

Trachinotus 213 

faseiata, Aphoristia 397 

fasciatus, Acliirus 396 

Larimus 313 

Micropterus 244 

Felichthys 62 

felis 62 

marinus 62 

felis, iElurichthys 62 

Ariopsis 63 

Felichthvs 62 

Galeichtnys 63 

Hexanematichthys 63 

Silurus 62 

Fistularia 168 

tabacaria 168 

flabellare, Etheostoma 266 

flabellaris, Etheostoma 266 

flabellatus, Poecilichthys 266 

flavescens, Morone 250 

Perca 250 

floridae, Siphostoma 170 

foetens, Salmo 139 

Synodus 139 

folium, Polyodon 54 

fontinalis, Salmo 135 

Salvelinus 135 

formosa, Heterandria 154 

Perca 282 

formosum, Diplectrum 282 

formosus, Diaoasis 292 

freminvillei, Myliobatis 46 

fucorum, Blennius 377 

fulvomaculatus, Orthopristis 290 
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fulvomaculatus, Pomadasys 290 

Fundiilus 145 

diaphanus 148 

heteroclitus 147 

majalis 146 

nottii 150 

piscuientus 147 

rathbuni 149 

furiosus, Noturus 71 

Schilbeodes 71 

fuscum, Siphostoma 171 

fuscus, Syngnathus 171 

fusiformis, Boleichthys 267 

Boleosoma 267 

GadidsB 380 

Gadus 381 

callarias 381 

morrhua 381 

tau 373 

galacturus, Hypsilepis 93 

Notropis 93 

Galeichthys 63 

felis 63 

milberti 63 

GaleidsB 32 

Gambusia 152 

afRnis 152 

patruelis 152 

Ganoidea 54 

Gasterosteus canadus 220 

carolinus 214 

geminatus, Blennius 377 

Hypleurochilus 377 

ceometricus, Unilomycterus 351 

Gerres gula 305 

Gemdae • 304 

gibbosus, Eupomotis 242 

Lepomis 242 

Perca 242 

gillii, Chsenobryttus 234 

gladius, Xiphias 197 

glaucus, Chsetodon 212 

Trachinotus 212 

gloriosus, Bryttus 236 

Enneacanthus 236 

Gobiesocidae 374 

Gobiesox. 374 

virgatulus 374 

Gobiidse 363 

Gobio cataracta? 101 

Gobionellus encceomus 365 

Gobiosoraa 368 

bosci 368 

Gobius bosci 368 

encceomus 365 

gronovii 221 

stigmaticus .' 365 

goodei, Trachinotus 213 

gracilis, Menidia 177 

urammistes acuminatus 326 

grandisquamis, Chaerojulis 330 

Pusa 330 

griseus, Hexanchus 30 

Labrus 286 

Lutianus 286 . . 
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griseus, Neomffinis 286 

Squalus 30 

gronovii, Gobius 221 

Nomeus 221 

gula, Eucinostomus 305 

Gerres 305 

gulosus, Chajnobryttus 234 

Pomotis 234 

guttatus, Enneacanthus 235 

Gymnosarda. 187 

alleterata 187 

Gymnothorax ocellatus 113 

gyrans, Querimana 180 

Hadropterus 254 

aurantiacus 257 

evides 254 

peltatus 255 

roanoka 259 

Hsemulidae •. 289 

Haemulon 292 

arcuatum 292 

plumieri 292 

rimator 293 

Halatractus zonatus 202 

Halocypselus evolans 165 

Haplocnilus melanops 152 

Haplomi 140 

harenffus, Clupea 120 

Hemibranchii 168 

Hemirhamphidae 160 

Hemirhamphus 161 

brasiliensis 162 

roberti 161 

unifasciatus 161 

hentz, Blennius 376 

Hypsoblennius 376 

Hepatidae 337 

Hepatus 337 

bahianus 338 

hepatus ^ 337 

hepatus, Hepatus 337 

Heterandria 154 

affinis 152 

formosa 154 

heteroclita, Cobitis 147 

heteroclitus, Fundulus 147 

Heterosoyiata 385 

hexacanthus, Pomoxys 230 

HexanchidaB 30 

Hexanchus 30 

ffriseus 30 

Hexanematichthys felis 63 

hians, Athlennes 159 

Belone 158, 159 

Tylosurus 159 

Hiatula onitis 327 

hiatula, Labrus 327 

Hiodon 117 

selenops 1 18 

Hiodontidae 117 

Hippocampus 172 

antiquorum 172 

hudsonius 172 

punctulatus 173 

hippos, Carangus ,. 205 
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hippos, Caranx 205 

Scomber 205 

hippurus, Coryphaena 226 

hispidus, Balistes 341 

Monacanthus 341 

Tetrodon 347 

histrio, Lophius 400 

f Pterophryne 400 

holbrooki; Eupomotis 242 

Lepomis 242 

Pomotis 242 

holbrookii, Diplodus 302 

Sargus • 302 

holmesi, Microgobius 366 

Holocentrus surinamensis 284 

Homoprion lanceolatus 315 

hudsonius, Hippocampus 172 

Notropis 91 

saludanus, Notropis 91 

huronenfiiB, Lepidosteus 58 

hyalinus, Ceratichthys 104 

Hybognathus 85 

argyritis 85 

nuchalis 85 

procne 90 

Hybopsifl 102 

amblops. '. 104 

chalybseus 97 

chiliticus 96 

chlorocephalus 95 

dissimilis 102 

hypsinotus 103 

kentuckiensis 104 

labrosus 103 

monacus 102 

niveus 92 

rubricroceus 95 

spectrunculus 91 

Hydrargyra diaphana 148 

majalis 146 

Hyostoma cymatograramum 259 

smioterum 258 

Hyphalonedrus chaiybeius 140 

Hyperoartii 28 

Hypleurochilus. 377— 

geminatufl 377 

multifilifl 377 

punctatus 376 

Hypoclydonia 269 

bella 270 

Hypohomus 256 

aurantiacus 257 

squamatus 257 

Hyporhamphus 160 

roberti 161 

unifasciatus 161 

Hypsilepis coccogenis 94 

comutus 94 

galacturus 93 

hypsinotus, Ceratichthys 103 

Hybopsis 103 

Hypsoblemiius 376 

hentz 376 

hystrixj Diodon 350 

Ichthelis megalotis 240 
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ictalops, Cottus 357 

Pegedictis 357 

Ictalurus 64 

cserulescens 64 

punctatus 64 

imperator, Tetrapturus 199 

incisor, Lepomis 241 

Pomotis 241 

Iniomi 138 

insigne, Pimeiodus 70 

insignis, Noturus 70 

Schilbeodes 70 

loa 262 

vitrea 262 

irideus, Centrarchus 231 

Sahno 137 

Iridio 329 

bivittatus 330 

maculipinna 331 

Isesthes punctatus 376 

Isospondyli 1 14 

Istiophond® 197 

Istiophonis 198 

nigricans 198 

jacobsea, Remora 369 

Johnius regalis 310 

saxatilis 323 

Julis maculipinna 331 

kentuckiensis, Hybopsis ; 104 

Luxilus 104 

Kirtlandia 178 

vagrans 178 

laciniata 178 

Kyphosidse 305 

Kyphosus .^ 305 

sectatrix 306 

Labridse 326 

labrosus, Ceratichthys 103 

Hybopsis 103 

Labrus auritus 239 

bivittatus 330 

cromis 324 

falcatus 213 

griseus 286 

hiatula 327 

macropterus 231 

maximus 329 

onitis ". 327 

plumieri 292 

salmoides 245 

sparoides 230 

striatus 279 

Lachnolaimus 329 

maximus 329 

lachrymalis, Ptychostomus 80 

laciniata, Kirtlandia vagrans 178 

Menidia 178 

vagrans 178 

Lactophrys 344 

trigonus 345 

triqueter 346 

Isevigatus, Lagocephalus 348 

Tetrodon 348 

IsBvis, Mustelus 32 

Raja 41 
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Lagocephalus 348 

IsBvigatus 348 

Lagodon 299 

rhomboides 299 

lalandi, Seriola 202 

lanceolatum, Branchiostoma 27 

lanceolatus Homoprion 315 

Stellifer 315 

Larimus 313 

faficiatus 313 

latus, Caranx 206 

Leiostomus 316 

obliquus 316 

xantnums 316 

lenti^inosus, Rhinobatus 40 

Lepidosteus osseus 58 

Lepisosteidse 58 

Lepisosteus 58 

osseus 58 

Lepomis 238 

auritus 239 

^bbosus 242 

holbrooki 242 

incisor 241 

megalotis 240 

notatus 241 

pallidus 241 

purpurescens 241 

rubricauda 239 

Leptecheneis 370 

naucrates 370 

Leptocardii 27 

Leptocephalidffi 110 

Leptocephalus Ill 

conger Ill 

leptocephalus, Ceratichthys 104 

Leptops 69 

olivaris 69 

lethostigmus, Paralichthys 388 

Leuciscus 87 

americanus 143 

pygmaeus 141 

vandoisulus 87 

leucops, Photogenis 98 

leucosteus, Calamus 298 

limi pygmsea, Umbra 141 

lineata, Echeneis 370 

Scisena 271 

lineatus, Achirus 396 

Mugil 180 

Roccus 271 

littoralis, Carcharias 37 

Eugomphodus 37 

Menticirrhus 323 

Squalus 37 

Umbrina 323 

Lobotes 283 

surinamensis 284 

Lobotidae 283 

longirostris, Belone 157 

LophiidflB 398 

Lophius 398 

histrio 400 

piscatorius 398 

vespertilio 401 
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Lophobranchii 169 

Lophopsetta 391 

maculata 391 

louisianse, Siphostoma 171 

Syngnathus 171 

Lucania 150 

parva 151 

luciodus, Notropis 97 

Photogenis 97 

Lucius masquinongy 144 

reticulatus 143 

vermiculatus 143 

lucius, Esox 143 

lunatus, Argyreus 101 

Lutianidse 285 

Lutianus 286 

analis 288 

apodus 287 

blackfordi 287 

griseus 286 

Lutjanus tridens 281 

lutkeni, Cypselurus 167 

(^psilurus 167 

Excoetus 167 

Luxilus dissimilis 102 

kentuckiensis 104 

Lycodontis 113 

ocellatus 113 

maclura, Pteroplatea 45 

Raja 45 

macrolepidotum, Moxostoma 80 

macrolepidotus, Catostomus 80 

macrops, Citharichthys 393 

macropterus, Centrarchus 231 

Labrus 231 

maculata, Lophopsetta 391 

Scisena 364 

maculaticeps, Boleosoma 262 

nigrum 262 

maculatum, Cybium 190 

Cynoscion 311 

Etheostoma , 255 

maculatus, Bothus 391 

Dormitator 364 

MuUus 185 

Pleuronectes 391 

Scomber 190 

Scomberomorus 190 

Spheroides 347 

Upeneus 185 

maculipinna, Iridio 331 

Julis 331 

Platyglossus 331 

majalis, Cobitis 146 

Fundulus 146 

Hydrargyra 146 

Makaira nigricans 198 

Manta 47 

birostris 47 

Mantidse 47 

marginata, Rissola 379 

marginatum, Ophidium 379 

marginatus, Noturus 70 

marinus, ^lurichthys 62 

Esox 157 
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marinus, Felichthys 62 

Petromyzon 28 

Tylosunis 157 

Marsipobranchii 28 

masquinongy, Esox 144 

Lucius 144 

matutinus, Alburnellus 99 

Notropis 99 

umbratilus 99 

maximus, Labrus 329 

Lachnolaimus 329 

mediocris, Clupea 121 

Pomolobus 121 

megalepis, Doratonotus 332 

Megalops atlanticus 114 

cepediana 1 18 

oglina 129 

tnrissoides 114 

megalops, Notropis 94 

albeolus, Notropis 94 

megalotis, Ichtheiis 240 

Lepomis 240 

melanops, Catostomus 75 

Haplochilus 152 

Minytrema 75 

melanurus, Exocoetus 166 

menhaden Brevoortia 130 

Menidia 175 

beryllina 177 

cerea 177 

gracilis 177 

laciniata 178 

menidia 176 

vagrans laciniata 178 

menidia, Atherina 176 

Menidia. . .• 176 

menidium, Chirostoma 176 

Menticirrhus 321 

americanus 321 

littoralis 323 

saxatilis 323 

Menticirrus alburnus 321 

nebulosus 323 

mesogaster, Exocoetus 165 

Parexocoetus 165 

Mesogonistius 236 

chsBtodon 237 

Mesoprion analis 288 

Microgobius 366 

eulepis 368 

holmesi 366 

microlepis, Mycteroperca 277 

Trisoptropis 277 

Micropogon 318 

undulatus 318 

Micropterus 244 

dolomieu 244 

fasciatus 244 

nigricans 245 

salmoides 245 

microstomus, Etropus 395 

milberti, Ariopsis 63 

Arius 63 

Carcharhinus 34 

Carcharias 34 
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milberti, Galeichthys 63 

Minnilus scepticus 98 

Minytrema 75 

melanops 75 

mitchilli, Anchovia 134 

EnCTaulis 134 

Stolephorus 134 

Mugil 179 

brasiliensis 182 

cephalus 180 

curema 182 

lineatus 180 

plumieri 180 

Mugilidse 178 

MuUidse 184 

Mullus maculatus 185 

multifilis, Hypleurochilus 377 

Mursena conger Ill 

Mursenidse 113 

Mustelus 32 

canis 32 

Iffivis 32 

Mycteroperca 277 

bonaci 278 

microlepis 277 

venenosa 278 

Myliobatidae 45 

Myliobatis 46 

freminvillei 46 

Myxostoma album 79 

velatum 77 

Mola 352 

mola 352 

mola, Mola 352 

Tetrodon ...352 

Molidffi 352 

mollis, Achirus achirus 396 

Monacanthidse 340 

Monacanthus 341 

hispidus 341 

monacus, Hybopsis 102 

morio, Epinephelus 276 

Serranus 276 

Morone 274 

americana 274 

flavescens 250 

morrhua, Gadus 381 

Moxostoma 76 

album 79 

anisurum 77 

aureolum 79 

cervinum 82 

collapsum 77 

conus 81 

coregonus 78 

crassilabre 80 

duquesnei 79 

macrolepidotum 80 

oblongum 74 

papillosum 77 

pidiense 78 

robustum 80 

rupiscartes ^"81 

thalassinum 79 

NarcobatidfiB 42 
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narinari, Aetobatus 46 

Raja 46 

Stoasodon 46 

natalis, Ameiurus 66 

Pimelodus 66 

naucrateoides, Echeneis 370 

naucrates, Echeneis 370 

Leptecheneis 370 

nebulosus, Ameiurus 67 

Cynoscion 311 

Menticirrus 323 

Otolithus 311 

Pimelodus 67 

Nematognathi 61 

Neomaenis analis 288 

apodus 287 

aya 287 

griseus 286 

nevisense, Etheostoma 255 

nigricans, Catostomus 74 

Istiophorus 198 

Makaira 198 

Micropterus 245 

nigrum, Boieosoma 260 

effulgens, Boieosoma 261 

Etheostoma 261 

Etheostoma 260 

nigrum 260 

maculaticeps, Boieosoma 262 

olmstedi, Boieosoma 260 

niphobles, Sparisoma 334 

niveiventris, Ameiurus 65 

niveus, Hybopsis 92 

Notropis 92 

Nomeus 221 

Sonovii 221 
jpomis 241 

Notemigonus 88 

chrysoleucas 88 

crysoleucas 88 

Nothonotus thalassinus 263 

zonalis 264 

nothus, Cynoscion 309 

Otolithus 309 

Notropis 89 

albeolus 94 

altipinnis 96 

amoenus 99 

analostanus 93 

arge 98 

atherinoides 99 

brimleyi 96 

chalybaeus 97 

chiliticus 96 

chlorocephalus 95 

coccogenis 94 

galacturus 93 

hudsonius 91 

saludanus 91 

luciodus 97 

matutinus 99 

megalops 94 

albeolus 94 

niveus 92 

procne 90 
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Notropis pyrrhomelas 94 

rubricroceus 95 

saludanus 91 

scepticus 98 

spectrunculus 91 

t€lescopus 97 

umbratilis matutinus 99 

nottii, Fundulus 150 

Zygonectes 150 

Noturus eleutherus 70, 71 

furiosus ^ 71 

insignis 70 

marginatus 70 

nuchalis, Hybognathus 85 

obesus, Enneacanthus 235 

Pomotis 235 

obliquus, Leiostomus 316 

oblonga, Chaenopsetta 389 

oblongum, Moxostoma 74 

obscurus, Carcharhinus 33 

Squalus 33 

obtusus, Rhinichthys 101 

ocellaris, Chaenopsetta 386, 388 

Pseudorhombus 386 

ocellata, Perca 320 

Sciaena 320 

ocellatus, Chaetodon 336 

Gymnothorax 113 

Lycodontis 113 

Sciaenops 320 

occidentalis, Tetronarce 43 

Torpedo 43 

Ogcocephalidae 400 

Ogcocephalus 401 

vespcrtilio. . .* 401 

oglina, Megalops 129 

oglinum, Opisthonema 129 

oniensis, Esox 144 

Oligoplites 200 

saurus 200 

olivaris, Leptops 69 

Silurus 69 

olmstedi, Boleostoma 260 

nigrum 260 

Etheostoma 260 

nigrum 260 

Oncorhynchus tschawytscha 416 

onitis, Hiatula 327 

Labrus 327 

Tautoga 327 

Ophichthyidae 112 

Ophidiidse 379 

Ophidium marginatum 379 

Opisthonema 129 

oglinum 129 

thrissa 129 

Opsanus 372 

tau 373 

Orcynus secundi-dorsalis 188 

thunnus 188 

Orthopristis 290 

chrysopterus 290 

fulvomaculatus 290 

osseus, Esox 58 

Lepidosteus 58 
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osseus, Lepisosteus 58 

Ostraciidse 344 

Ostracion trigonum 345 

triqueter 346 

Ostracium trigonus 345 

Otolithus nebulosus 311 

nothiis 309 

Otrynter 297 

caprinus 298 

ovatus, Trachynotus 213 

oxyrhynchus, Acipenser 55 

sturio 55 

pallidus, Lepomis 241 

papillosum, Moxostoma 77 

Syacium 390 

papillosus, Pleuronectes 390 

Ptychostomus 77 

Paralichthys 386 

albiguttus 388 

dentatus 386 

lethostigmus 388 

Paratractus pisquetos 206 

Parephippus faber 334 

Parexocoetus 165 

mesogaster 165 

paru, Rhombus. 223 

Stromateus 223 

parva, Lucania 151 

parvus, Cyprinodon 151 

patruelis, Gambusia 152 

peckianus, Syngnathus 171 

pectinatus, Pristis 39 

Pediculati. 398 

Pegedictis ictalopa 375 

pelamys, Sarda 189 

peltatum, Etheostoraa 255 

peltatus, Hadropterus 255 

Peprilus 223 

alepidotus 223 

Perca 256 

americana 274 

apoda 287 

atraria 279 

chrysoptera 290 

flavescens 250 

formosa 282 

gibbosus 242 

ocellata 320 

philadelphica 281 

saltatrix 215 

sectatrix 306 

trifurca 281 

undulata 318 

venenosa 278 

vitrea 248 

Percidse 247 

Percina 253 

caprodes 253 

roanoka 256 

Petromyzon 28 

marinus 28 

Petromyzontidse 28 

Phenacobius 100 

uranops 100 

Philadelphia, Perca 281 
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philadelphicus, Centropristes 281 

Serranus 281 

Photogenis leucops 98 

lucioQUS 97 

pyrrhomelas 94 

telescopus 97 

Phycis earllit 384 

regius 383 

pidiense, Moxostoma 78 

pidiensis, Ptychostomus 78 

Pimelepterus bosci 306 

Pimelodus insigne 70 

natalis 66 

nebulosus 67 

platycephalus 68 

pinniger, Enneacanthus 236 

piscatorius, Lophiiis 398 

Pisces 29 

pisculentus, Fundulus 147 

pisquetos, Paratractus 206 

pisquetus, Carangus 206 

Placopharynx 82 

carinatus 83 

duquesnii 83 

plagiusa, Aphoristia 397 

Plagusia 397 

Pleuronectes 397 

Svmphurus 397 

Plagusia plagiusa 397 

platycephalus, Ameiurus 68 

Pimelodus 68 

Platyglossus bivittatus 330 

maculipinna 331 

Plectospondyli 71 

Pleuronectes americanus 390 

dentatus 386 

maculatus 391 

papillosus 390 

plagiusa 397 

Pleuronectidse 385 

plumieri, Hsemulon 292 

Labrus... 292 

MugU 180 

Scorpsena 355 

PcBcilichthys camurum 265 

flabeUatus 266 

quiescens 268 

rufilmeatus 266 

vitreus 262 

vulneratus 265 

zonalis 264 

Poeciliidae 145 

Pogonias 324 

cromis 324 

Polyodon 54 

folium 54 

spathula 54 

Polyodontidae 54 

Pomadasys fulvomaculatus 290 

Pomatomidae .215 

Pomatomus 215 

saltatrix 215 

Pomolobus 120 

sestivalis 124 

mediocris 121 
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Pomolobus pseudoharengus 122 

Pomotis chsetodon 237 

gulosus 234 

holbrooki 242 

incisor 241 

obesus 235 

pomotis, Acantharchus 232 

Centrarchus 232 

Pomoxis 229 

sparoides 230 

hexacanthus 230 

Poronotus 224 

triacanthus 224 

Potamocottus carolinae 357 

Priacanthidae 285 

Priacanthus altus 285 

prsestabilis, Alosa 125 

rrionotus 358 

caroliniis 361 

evolans 359 

punctatus 300 

scitulus 360 

tribulus 360 

Pristidae 39 

Pristis 39 

antiquorum 39 

pectinatus 39 

probatocephalus, Archosargus 300 

Diplodus 300 

Spams 300 

procne, Hybognathus 90 

Notropis 90 

Psenes 222 

regulus 222 

pseudoharengus, Clupea 122 

Pomolobus 122 

Pseudopleuronectes 390 

americanus 390 

Pseudopriacanthus 285 

altus 285 

Pseudorhombus dent at us 386, 388 

ocellaris 386,388 

quadrocellatus 389 

psittacus, CoryphsBna 332 

Xyrichthys 332 

pseudogula, Eucinostomus 304 

Pteropnryne 399 

histrio 400 

Pteroplatea 45 

maclura 45 

Ptychostomus albus 79 

cervinus 81, 82 

collapsus 77 

conus 81 

core^onus 78 

crassilabris 80 

erythurus 79 

lachrvmalis 80 

.papillosus 77 

pidiensis 78 

robustus 80 

thalassinus 79 

punctata, Alutera 343 

Bairdiella 314 

punctatus, Ceratacanthus 343 

Hypleurochilus 376 

Ictalurus 64 

Isesthes 376 



PAQE. 

punctatus, Prionotus 360 

Silunis 94 

punctulatus, Hippocampus 173 

?urpurescens, Lepomis 241 
usa grandisquamis 330 

radiata 331 

pygmsea. Umbra 141 

limi 141 

pygmajus, Ijeuciscus 141 

pyrrhomelas, Notropis 94 

Photogenis 94 

quadriloba, Rhinoptera 47 

quadrocellata, Ancylopsetta 389 

Pseudoriiombus 389 

Querimana gyrans 180 

quiescens, (x>pclandellu8 268 

Poecilichthys 2(58 

Rachycentrida; 219 

Rachycentron 220 

canadus 220 

radiata, Pusa 331 

Raia maclura 45 

Raja 41 

birostris 47 

bonasus 47 

centrura 44 

eglanteria 42 

laevis 41 

narinari 46 

say 44 

Rajidae 41 

raphidoma, Belone 158 

Tylosurus 158 

rathbuni, Fundulus 149 

ravenelii, Esox 143 

regale, Cybium 192 

regalis, Cynoscion 310 

Johnius 310 

Scomber , 192 

Scomberomorus '..... 192 

regius, Blennius 383 

Phycis 383 

Urophycis 383 

regulus, Psenes 222 

Remora jacoba?a • . . . 369 

remora 369 

remora, Echeneis 369 

Remora 369 

Reniceps tiburo 35 

reticulatus, Esox 143 

Lucius 143 

retifer, Catulus 31 

retiferum, Scyllium 31 

Rhinichthys. 100 

atronasus 101 

cataractaj 101 

obtusus 101 

Rhinobatidse 40 

Rhinobatus 40 

lentiginosus 40 

Rhinoptera 47 

bonasus 47 

quadriloba 47 

Rhombo^anoidea 58 

rhomboiaes, Diplodus 299 

Lagodon 299 

Spams 299 

Trachynotus 213 
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Rhombus paru 223 

triacanthus 224 

richardi, Caranx 206 

rimator, Bathystoma 293 

Haemulon 293 

Rissola 379 

marffinata 379 

roanoka, Etneostoma 256 

Hadropterus 256 

Percina 256 

roberti, Hemirhamphus 161 

Hyporhamphus 161 

robustum, Moxostoma 80 

robustus, Exoccetus 167 

Ptychostomus 80 

Roccus 270 

lineatus 271 

septentrionalis 271 

rostrata, Anguilla anguilla 108 

ruber, Caranx 204 

Scomber 204 

rubricauda, Lepomis 239 

rubricroceus, Hybopsis 95 

Notropis 95 

rufilineatum, Etheostoma 266 

rufilineatus, Poecilichthys 266 

nipestris, Ambloplites 233 

Bodianus 233 

rupiscartes, Moxostoma 81 

Rutilus amblops 104 

anomalus 85 

Salmo 136 

foetens 139 

fontinalis 135 

irideus 137 

sebago 416 

salmoides, Labrus 245 

Microptenis .245 

salmoneum, Stizostedion 248 

Salmonidse .• 134 

saltatrix, Perca 215 

Pomatomus 215 

saludanus, Alburnops 91 

Notropis 91 

hudsonius 91 

Salvelinus 135 

fontinalis 135 

sapidissima, Alosa 125 

Clupea 125 

Sarda 189 

pelamys 189 

sarda 189 

sarda, Sarda 189 

Scomber 189 

Sargus holbrookii 302 

saurus. Eiops 116 

Esox 163 

Oligoplites 200 

Scomber 200 

Scombresox 163 

say, Dasyatis .- 44 

Dasybatis 44 

Raja 44 

sayanus, Aphredoderus 174 

Scolopsis 174 
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sayi, Dasybatis 44 

Trygon 44 

saxatilis, Johnius 323 

Menticirrhus .- , 323 

Scaridae 333 

scepticus, Minnilus 98 

Notropis 98 

Schilbeodes 69 

. eleutherus 70 

furiosus 71 

insignis 70 

schcepfi, Chilomycterus 351 

Diodon 351 

schcepfii, Alutera 342 

Balistes 342 

Ceratacanthus 342 

Scisena caprodes 253 

chrysura 314 

lineata 271 

maculata 364 

ocellata 320 

Sciaenidae 306 

Scisenops 319 

ocellatus 320 

scitulus, Prionotus 360 

Scomber 194 

alleteratus 187 

chrysunis 211 

crysos 206 

hippos 205 

maculatus 190 

regalis 192 

ruber 204 

sarda 189 

saurus 200 

scombrus 194 

thazard 186 

thynnus 188 

zonatus 201 

Scomberomorus 190 

cavalla 193 

maculatus 190 

regalis 192 

Scombresocidae 162 

Scombresox 163 

saurus 163 

scutellatus 163 

Scombridae 185 

scombrus, Scomber 194 

Scoliodon 34 

terrae-novaB 34 

Scolopsis sayanus 174 

ScorpaBna. 354 

brasiliensis 355 

plumieri , 355 

ScorpaenidaB 354 

scutellatus, Scombresox 163 

scuticaris, Bascanichthys 112 

Sphagebranchus 112 

Scylliorhinidae 31 

Scyllium retifenim 31 

sebago, Salmo 416 

sectatrix, Kyphosus * 306 

Perca 306 

secundi-dorsalis, Orcynus 188 
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Selachii 29 

Selachostomi 54 

Selene 209 

argentea 210 

vomer 210 

selenops, Hiodon 118 

Semotilus 86 

atromaculatus 86 

corporalis 86 

septentrionalis, Roccus 271 

Seriola 201 

carolinensis 202 

lalandi 202 

zonata 201, 202 

carolinensis 202 

Serranidae 270 

Serranus atrarius 279 

bonaci 278 

dispilurus 283 

morio 276 

philadelphicus 281 

subliganus 283 

setifer, Stephanolepis 341 

setipinnis, Vomer 209 

Zeus 209 

Siluridae 61 

Silurus catus 65 

fells 62 

olivaris 69 

punctatus 64 

simotera, Ulocentra 258 

aimoterum, Hyostoma 258 

simulans, Enneacanthus 236 

Siphostoma 169 

floridae 170 

fuscum 171 

louisianse 171 

Smaragdus stigmaticus 365 

Soleidse 395 

Sparidae 294 

Sparisoma 333 

niphobles 334 

sparoides, Labnis 230 

Poraoxis 230 

Sparus chrysops 296 

probatocephalus 300 

rhomboides 299 

spathula, Polyodon 54 

Squalus 54 

spectninculus, Hybopsis 91 

Notropis 91 

speculiger, Cypselurus 166 

Exonautes 166 

spengleri, Spheroides 348 

Tetrodon 348 

spet, Sphyraena 183 

SphageDranchus scuticaris 112 

Spheroides 346 

maculatus 347 

spengleri 348 

Sphyraena 183 

acus 158 

borealis 183 

spet 183 

Sphyraenidao 183 
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Sphyrna 35 

tiburo 35 

zygaena 36 

Sphyrnidae 35 

spilopterus, Citharichthys 394 

spinosus, Chilomycterus 351 

Diodon 351 

Squalius vandoisulus 87 

Squalus canis 32 

griseus 30 

littoralis 37 

obscunis 33 

spathula 54 

squatina 38 

terrae-novaB 34 

tiburo 35 

zygaena 36 

squamatum, Etheostoma 257 

squamatus, Etheostoma 257 

Hypohomus 257 

Squatina 37 

squatina 38 

squatina, Squalus 38 

Squatina 38 

Squatinidae 37 

Stellifer 315 

lanceolatus 315 

Stenotomus 295 

aculeatus 297 

argyi-ops 296 

caprinus 298 

chrysops 296 

Stephanolepis setifer 341 

stigmaticus, Ctenogobius 365 

Gobius 365 

Smaragdus 365 

Stilbe americana 88 

Stizostedion 248 

americanum 248 

salmoneum 248 

vitreum 248 

Stoasodon narinari 46 

Stolephorus brownii 133 

mitchilli 134 

striatus, Anthias 275 

Centropristes 279 

Epinephelus 275 

StromateidaB 221 

Sromateus alepidotus 223 

paru.... 223 

tricanthus 224 

sturio oxyrhynchus, Acipenser 55 

subligaris, Dules 283 

subligarius, Centropristes 283 

Serranus 283 

sucetta, Cyprinus 74 

Erimyzon 74 

surinamensis, Holocentrus 284 

Lobotes 284 

Syacium 390 

papillosum .390 

Symphurus 397 

plagiusa 397 

Synentognathi 156 

Syngnathus fuscus 171 
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Syngnathus louisians 171 

peckianus 171 

Syngnathidse 169 

Synodontidse 138 

SnyoduB 138 

fcetens 139 

swannanoa, Etheostoma 264 

tabacaria, Fistularia 168 

Tarpon 114 

atlanticus 114 

tau, Batrachus 373" 

Gadus 373 

Opsanus 373 

Tautoga 327 

onitis 327 

Tcleostei 61 

Teleostomi 49 

telescopus, Notropis 97 

Photogenis 97 

teres, Catostomus 73 

Teretulus cervinus 82 

terras-nova;, Carcharhinus 34 

Scoliodon 34 

Squalus 34 

Tetraodontidffi 346 

Tetrapturus 198 

albidus 199 

imperator 199 

Tetrodon hispiaus 347 

Isevigatus 348 

mola 352 

spengleri 348 

turgidus 347 

Tetronarce 43 

occidentalis 43 

thalassinum, Etheostoma 263 

Moxostoma 79 

thalassinus, Nothonotus 263 

Ptycho8tomu8 79 

thazard, Auxis 186 

Scomber 186 

thrissa, Opisthonenia 129 

thrissoidcs, Mcgalops 114 

Thunnus 188 

thynnus 188 

thunnus, Orcynus 188 

thynnus, Scoinl)er 188 

Thunnus 188 

tiburo, Henicei)s 35 

Sphyrna 35 

I Squalus 35 

Torpedo occidentalis 43 

Trachinotus 212 

caroiinus 214 

falcatus 213 

glaucus 212 

goodei 213 

TrachynotuB caroiinus 214 

ovatus 213 

rhomboidos 213 

triacanthus, Poronotus 224 

Rhombus 224 

Stromateus 224 

tribulus, PrionotuB 360 

Trigla 360 
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Trichiuridae 195 

TrichiuruB 195 

lepturus 195 

tridens, LutjanuB 281 

trifurca, Perca 281 

Trigla Carolina 361 

evolans 359 

tribulus 360 

volitans 362 

Triglidae 357 

trigonum, Ostracion 345 

trigonus, Lactophrys ^ 345 

Ostracium 345 

triqueter, Lactophrys 346 

Ostracion 346 

Trisotropis microlepis 277 

Trygon centrura 44 

sayi 44 

tschawytscha, Oncorhynchus 416 

turgidus, Chilichthys 347 

Cirrisomus 347 

Tetrodon 347 

Tylosurus 156 

acus 158 

caribseus 158 

caribbseus 159 

hians 159 

marinus 157 

raphidoma 158 

tyrannus, Brevoortia 130 

Clupea 130 

Ulocentra '. 258 

simotera 258 

Umbra 141 

limi pygmsea 141 

pygmaea 141 

umbratilis matutinus, Notropis 99 

Umbridae 141 

Umbrina littoralis 323 

undulatus, Micropogon 318 

undulata, Perca 318 

unifasciatus, Hemirhamphus 161 

Hyporhamphus 161 

Upeneus 184 

maculatus 185 

Upsilonphorus y-graecum 371 

Uranidea carolinae 357 

uranops, Phenacobius 100 

Uranoscopidae 371 

Uranoscopus y-graecum 371 

Urophycis 382 

earlli 384 

regius 383 

vagrans, Chirostoma 178 

Kirtlandia 178 

laciniata, Kirtlandia 178 

Menidia 178 

vampirus, Ceratoptera 47 

vancioisulus, Leuciscus 87 

SqualiuB 87 

variegatus, Cyprinodon 151 

velatum, Mvxostoma 77 

venenosa, Mycteroperca 278 

Perca 278 

vermiculatus, Lucius 143 
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vernalis, Clupea 122 

vespertilio, Lophius 401 

Ogcocephalus 401 

virgatulus, Gobiesox 374 

vitrea, loa 262 

Perca 248 

vitreum, Etheostoma 262 

Stizostedion 248 

vitreus, Poecilichthys 262 

vittatus, Engraulie 133 

volitans, Cephalacanthus 362 

Dactylopterus 362 

Exoccetus 165, 166 

Trigla 362 

Vomer. . . 208 

setipinnis 209 

vomer, Areyriosus 210 

Selene 210 

Zeus .210 

vulgaris, Anguilla 108 

vulneratum, Etheostoma 265 

vulneratus, Poecilichthys 265 

vulpes, Albula 117 

Esox 117 

xanthurus, Leiostomus 316 

Xiphias 197 
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Xiphias gladius 197 

Xiphiidae 196 

Xyrichthys psittacus 332 

y-grsecum, Astroscopus 371 

Uranoscopus 371 

Upsilonphorus 371 

Zeus ciliaris 207 

setipinnis 209 

vomer 210 

Zoarces 378 

anguillaris 378 

Zoarcidse 378 

zonale, Etheostoma 264 

zonalis, Nothonotus 264 

Poecilichthys 264 

zonata carolinensis, Seriola 202 

Elassoma 228 

Seriola 201,202 

zonatum, Elassoma 228 

zonatus, Halatractus • 202 

Scomber 201 

zygsena, Sphyrna 36 

Squalus 36 

Zygonectes atrilatus 152 

nottii 150 
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Acclimatization of fishes 413, 415 

Albemarle Sound 5 

Alewife fishery 123, 410 

Aller, H. D 2, 16 

Alligator River 5 

Appalachian mountain region 3 

Arandel, William 3 

Ararat River 11 

"Arkites" 110 

Armstrong, N. E 312 

Ash, Thomas : . .29, 33 

Atlantic salmon planted 416 

Baird, Spencer F 14, 15, 217 

Banks 4, 6 

Bartrams Lake 8 

Bayer, Hector von 48 

Bay River 5 

Bean, Barton A 2, 14, 15, 16, 162 

Tarleton H 14, 179, 181 

Black bass fishery 247 

fish fishery 280, 281 

Lake 8 

Blue-fish fishery 218,. 410 

Bogue Sound 6 

BoUman, Charles H 14 

Bowers, George M 1 

Brickell, John 18 

Brimley, C. S 3, 15, 155, 269 

H. H 3, 15, 17, 37, 198, 199, 214 

284, 299 

Broad River 11, 12 

Brooks, W. K 14 

Butter-fish fishery 225 

Cabe, D. P 15, 87, 92, 101, 104 

Cape Fear River 10 

Capehart, W. R 3, 15, 59, 126 

Carp fishery 107 

introduced 415 

Catalogue of fishes 25 

Catawba River 11 

Cat-fish fishery 62 

Cavally fishery 204 

Cheowah River 13 

Chowan River 8 

Clark, Frank N 414 

Classes of fishes 26 

Claussen, M. B 194 

Coastal plain region 3, 4 

re^on 4 

Coker, R. E. . . .2. 16, 173, 181, 191, 215, 280 

313,323, 377, 387, 408, 410 
Coles, Russell J 34 
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Collections in Bureau of Fisheries 2, 15 

National Museum ... .2, 15, 17 

State Museum 15, 17 

Common names of fishes 22 

Contentnea Creek 10 

Cope, Edward D 14, 249 

Core Sound 5 

Coues, EUiot 14, 16 

Crabs 411 

Croaker fishery 319 

Croatan Sound 5 

Cultivation of fishes 413 

Currituck Sound 4 

Dan River 9 

Deep River 10 

Dey, Charles P 3, 132 

Dismal Swamp 5 

Doe River 12 

Drum fishery 307, 321 

Drumming of fishes 306 

Drummond Lakes 7 

Earll, R. Edward 14, 17, 59, 218 

Economic water animals 411 

Edenton hatchery 417 

Eel fishery 110 

Ellis Lake 7 

Enders, H. E 113, 338 

Eno River 10 

Etheridge, D. M 30 

Evans, A. V 3 

Evermann, Barton W 2, 14, 15 

Fairfield Lake 136 

Fauna of North Carolina 14, 18 

Ferguson, T. B 414 

Fish acclimatization 413, 415 

culture 413 

fauna of North Carolina 14. 18 

Fisheries, future of industry 412 

general importance and extent . 407 

Fishers River 11 

Fishes acclimatized 413, 415 

classes of 26 

common names 22 

first described from North Carolina 19 

found only in North Carolina 21 

introduced 413, 415 

local names 32 

not previously known from North 

Carolina 21 

of Albemarle Sound 5, 9, 15 

Allegheny region 14 

Beaufort 16, 17 
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Fishes of Bogue Sound 6 

Cape Fear River 10 

Catawba River 12 

Chowan River 8 

coastal waters 8 

Core Sound 6 

Croatan Sound 5 

Currituck Sound 5 

Ellis Lake 7 

Fort Macon 16 

French Broad River 13 

Great Lake 7 

Pedee River 11 

Lake Mattamuskeet 7, 15 

Neuse River 9, 15 

Pamlico Sound 6 

Roanoke River 9 

Sound 5 

Tar River 9 

Tennessee basins 13 

Watauga River 13 

Yadkin River 11 

principal economic 407 

Fish-Hawk, steamer 17, 414, 417 

Flat River 10 

Flounder fishery 385, 387 

Fowle, Daniel G 3 

Fowler, Henry W 167 

French Broad River 12 
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